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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

IVo.  1. 


A.IST  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


To  the  Secretary  oe  War  : 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  representing  three  associations  of 
the  highest  respectability  in  the  city  of  New  York,  namely, 
the  Woman’s  Central  Association  of  Belief  for  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  of  the  Army,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Boards  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Medical  Association  for  furnishing 
Hospital  Supplies  in  aid  of  the  Army,  beg  leave  to  address 
the  Department  of  War  in  behalf  of  the  objects  committed 
to  them  as  a  mixed  delegation  with  due  credentials. 

These  three  associations,  being  engaged  at  home  in  a 
common  object,  are  acting  together  with  great  efficiency 
and  harmony  to  contribute  towards  the  comfort  and  security 
of  our  troops,  by  methodizing  the  spontaneous  benevolence 
of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  ;  obtaining  information 
from  the  public  authorities  of  the  best  methods  of  aiding 
your  Department  with  such  supplies  as  the  regulations  of 
the  Army  do  not  provide,  or  the  sudden  and  pressing  neces- 
sitities  of  the  time  do  not  permit  the  Department  to  furnish  ; 
and,  in  general,  striving  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  regular 
authorities  in  ways  as  efficient  and  as  little  embarrassing  as 
extra-official  co-operation  can  be. 

These  associations  would  not  trouble  the  War  Department 
with  any  call  on  its  notice,  if  they  were  not  persuaded  that 
some  positive  recognition  of  their  existence  and  efforts  was 
essential  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  several  Bureaus  of 
the  War  Department  itself.  The  present  is  essentially  a 
people’s  war.  The  hearts  and  minds,  the  bodies  and  souls, 
of  the  whole  people  and  of  both  sexes  throughout  the  loyal 
States  are  in  it.  The  rush  of  volunteers  to  arms  is  equalled 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the  women  of  the  nation, 
and  the  clerical  and  medical  professions  vie  with  each  other  in 
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their  ardor  to  contribute  in  some  manner  to  the  success  of  our 
noble  and  sacred  cause.  The  War  Department  will  hereafter, 
therefore,  inevitably  experience,  in  all  its  bureaus,  the  inces¬ 
sant  and  irresistible  motions  of  this  zeal,  in  the  offer  of 
medical  aid,  the  applications  of  nurses,  and  the  contribution 
of  supplies.  Ought  not  this  noble  and  generous  enthusiasm 
to  be  encouraged  and  utilized?  Would  not  the  Department 
win  a  still  higher  place  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
the  good  people  of  the  loyal  States,  and  find  itself  generally 
strengthened  in  its  efforts,  by  accepting  in  some  positive 
manner  the  services  of  the  associations  we  represent,  which 
are  laboring  to  bring  into  system  and  practical  shape  the 
general  zeal  and  benevolent  activity  of  the  women  of  the 
land  in  behalf  of  the  Army  ?  And  would  not  a  great 
economy  of  time,  money,  and  effort  be  secured  by  fixing  and 
regulating  the  relations  of  the  Volunteer  Associations  to  the 
War  Department,  and  especially  to  the  Medical  Bureau. 

Convinced  by  inquires  made  here  of  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reconciling  the  aims  of  their  own  and  numerous 
similar  associations  in  other  cities  with  the  regular  workings 
of  the  Commissariat  and  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  yet  fully 
persuaded  of  the  importance  to  the  country  and  the  success 
of  the  war,  of  bringing  such  an  arrangement  about,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  ask  that  a  mixed  Commission  of 
civilians  distinguished  for  their  philantrophic  experience 
and  acquaintance  with  sanitary  matters,  of  medical  men, 
and  of  military  officers,  be  appointed  by  the  Government, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
best  means  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  practical  service 
the  already  active  but  undirected  benevolence  of  the  people 
toward  the  Army  ;  who  shall  consider  the  general  subject  of 
the  prevention  of  sickness  and  suffering  among  the  troops, 
and  suggest  the  wisest  methods,  which  the  people  at  large 
can  use  to  manifest  their  good-will  towards  the  comfort, 
security,  and  health  of  the  Army. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  the  Department  of  War  that 
several  such  commissions  followed  the  Crimean  and  Indian 
wars.  The  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  age  and  of  the 
American  people  demand  that  such  a  commission  should 
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precede  our  second  war  of  independence — more  sacred  than 
the  first.  We  wish  to  prevent  the  evils  that  England  and 
France  could  only  investigate  and  deplore.  This  war  ought 
to  he  waged  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  intelligence,  humanity, 
and  tenderness  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  our 
brave  troops.  And  every  measure  of  the  Government  that 
shows  its  sense  of  this,  will  be  eminently  popular,  stregthen 
its  hands,  and  redound  to  its  glory  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  undersigned  are  charged  with  several  specific  petitions, 
additional  to  that  of  asking  for  a  Commission  for  the  purposes 
above  described,  although  they  all  would  fall  under  the  duties 
of  that  Commission. 

1.  They  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  order  some 
new  rigor  in  the  inspection  of  volunteer  troops,  as  they  are 
persuaded  that  under  the  present  State  regulations  through¬ 
out  the  country  a  great  number  of  underaged  and  unsuit¬ 
able  persons  are  mustered,  who  are  likely  to  swell  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  the  Army  to  a  fearful  per  centage,  to  encumber 
the  hospitals,  and  embarrass  the  columns.  They  ask  either  for 
an  order  of  reinspection  of  the  troops  already  mustered,  or  a 
summary  discharge  of  those  obviously  destined  to  succumb  to 
the  diseases  of  the  approaching  summer.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  argue  the  importance  of  a  measure  so  plainly  required  by 
common  humanity  and  economy  of  life  and  money. 

2.  The  committee  are  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  itself,  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Army  officers,  including  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Adjutant  General  Thomas,  and  the  acting  Surgeon  General, 
that  the  cooking  of  the  volunteer  and  new  regiments  in 
general  is  destined  to  be  of  the  most  crude  and  perilous 
description,  and  that  no  preventive  measure  could  be  so 
effectual  in  preserving  health  and  keeping  off  disease,  as  an 
order  of  the  Department  requiring  a  skilled  cook  to  be 
enlisted  in  each  company  of  the  regiments.  The  Woman’s 
Central  Association,  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Boards, 
are  prepared  to  assume  the  duty  of  collecting,  registering, 
and  instructing  a  body  of  cooks,  if  the  Department  will  pass 
such  an  order,  accompanying  it  with  the  allotment  of  such 
wages  as  are  equitable. 
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3.  The  committee  represent  that  the  Woman’s  Central 
Association  of  Belief  have  selected,  and  are  selecting,  out 
of  several  hundred  candidates,  one  hundred  women,  suited 
in  all  respects  to  become  nurses  in  the  General  Hospitals  of 
the  Army.  These  women  the  distinguished  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  various  hospitals  in  New  York  have  under¬ 
taken  to  educate  and  drill  in  a  most  thorough  and  laborious 
manner;  and  the  committee  ask  that  the  War  Department 
consent  to  receive,  on  wages,  these  nurses,  in  such  numbers 
as  the  exigences  of  the  campaign  may  require.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  the  nurses  should  advance  to  the  seat  of  war, 
until  directly  called  for  by  the  Medical  Bureau  here,  or  that  the 
Government  should  be  at  any  expense  until  they  are  actually 
in  service. 

4.  The  committee  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  War  issue  an 
order  that  in  case  of  need  the  Medical  Bureau  may  call  to 
the  aid  of  the  regular  medical  force  a  set  of  volunteer  dressers, 
composed  of  young  medical  men,  drilled  for  this  purpose  by 
the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York,  giving 
them  such  subsistence  and  such  recognition  as  the  rules  of 
the  service  may  allow  under  a  generous  construction. 

It  is  believed  that  a  Commission  would  bring  these  and 
other  matters  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  troops  into  the  shape  of  easy  and  practical  adoption. 
But  if  no  Commission  is  appointed,  the  committee  pray  that 
the  Secretary  will  order  the  several  suggestions  made  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  immediate  effect,  if  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
Department,  or  possible  without  the  action  of  Congress. 

Feeling  themselves  directly  to  represent  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  constituencies,  and,  indirectly,  a  wide-spread  and  com¬ 
manding  public  sentiment,  the  committee  would  most  respect¬ 
fully  urge  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
objects  of  their  prayer. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D. 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D. 

J.  HARSEN,  M.  D. 


Washington,  May  18,  1861. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  3. 


Letter  from  the  Acting  Surgeon  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War , 
advising  the  institution  of  a  Commission ,  to  be  styled  “A  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  in  respect  of  the  Sanitary  In¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  Forces  together  luith  a  Draft  of 
the  Powers  asked  from  the  Government ,  and  of  the  objects 
sought  by  the  proposed  Commission ;  also  the  Order  for  the 
Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  War ,  and  its  approval  by  the 
President. 


I. 

from  %  gtcfwg  burgeon  Enteral  to  %  ^bcretarjj  of  S§lar. 

Surgeon  General’s  Office, 

May  22,  1861. 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir:  The  sudden  and  large  increase  of  the  Army,  more 
especially  of  the  Volunteer  force,  has  called  the  attention  of 
this  office  to  the  necessity  of  some  modifications  and  changes  in 
the  system  of  organization,  as  connected  with  the  hygiene  and 
comforts  of  the  soldiers ;  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  class 
of  men  who,  actuated  by  patriotism,  have  repaired  with 
unexampled  promptness  to  the  defence  of  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  the  country. 

The  pressure  upon  the  Medical  Bureau  has  been  very  great 
and  urgent;  and  though  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  have 
been  industriously  used,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  by 
directing  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  country  to  practical 
results  connected  with  the  comforts  of  the  soldier  by  preventive 
and  sanitary  means. 
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TheMedical  bureau  would,  in  myjudgment,  derive  important 
and  useful  aid  from  the  counsels  and  well-directed  efforts 
of  an  intelligent  and  scientific  commission,  to  be  styled,  “A 
Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  in  respect  of  the  Sanitary 
Interests  of  the  United  States  Forces,”  and  acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  in  elaborating  and  applying  such 
facts  as  might  be  elicited  from  the  experience  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  observation  of  those  connected  with  armies,  with 
reference  to  the  diet  and  hygiene  of  troops  and  the  organization 
of  military  hospitals,  etc. 

This  commission  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with,  but  to 
strengthen  the  present  organization,  introducing  and  elabor¬ 
ating  such  improvements  as  the  advanced  stage  of  Medical 
Science  might  suggest;  more  particularly  as  regards  the 
class  of  men  who,  in  this  war  of  sections,  may  be  called  to 
abandon  the  comforts  of  home,  and  be  subject  to  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  casualties  of  war. 

The  views  of  this  office  were  expressed  in  a  communication 
of  May  18,  1861,  in  a  crude  and  hasty  manner,  as  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  recruits,  the  proposed  organization  of  cooks, 
nurses,  &c.,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer. 

The  selection  of  this  Board  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  connection  with  those  gentlemen  who  originated  this 
investigation,  with  many  others,  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  members,  not  to  exceed  five,  to  convene  in  Washington, 
who  should  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  appoint  a  com- 
petenPSecretary : 

Reverend  Henry  W.  Bellows,  I).  D. 

Professor  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  L.  L.  D. 

Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  M.  D. 

W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D. 

It  would  be  proper,  also,  to  associate  with  this  Board  an 
officer  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Army,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  familiar  with  the  organization  of  Military 
Hospitals  and  the  details  of  field  service. 

Respectfully  submitted  : 

R.  C.  WOOD, 

Acting  Surgeon  General. 
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II. 

Draft  of  jjpofoers  ushcb  from  the  (ilobmnmnt  bg  ^anitarg  Relegation  to  the 
^resibent  nub  fbc  ^ccretarg  of  <$Hnr. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23,  1861. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

The  Medical  Bureau  of  tlie  U.  S.  Army  having  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Sanitary  Commission,  in  aid  of  its  own  over¬ 
tasked  energies,  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Delegation 
to  the  Government  on  Sanitary  Affairs  beg  leave,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  as  explanatory  of  its  wishes, 
to  state  what  precise  powers  are  sought  by  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mission,  and  what  specific  objects  are  aimed  at. 

p  o  w  e  r  s  . 

1.  The  Commission  being  organized  for  purposes  only  of 
inquiry  and  advice,  asks  for  no  legal  powers,  but  only  the 
official  recognition  and  moral  countenance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  secured  by  its  public  appointment.  It 
asks  for  a  recommendatory  order,  addressed  in  its  favor  to  all 
officers  of  the  Government,  to  further  its  inquiries;  for  per¬ 
mission  to  correspond  and  confer,  ou  a  confidential  footing, 
with  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  Department,  proffer¬ 
ing  such  suggestions  and  counsel  as  its  investigations  and 
studies  may  from  time  to  time  prompt  and  enable  it  to  offer. 

2.  The  Commission  seeks  no  pecuniary  remuneration  from 
the  Government.  Its  motives  being  humane  and  patriotic, 
its  labors  will  be  its  own  reward.  The  assignment  to  them 
of  a  room  in  one  of  the  public  buildings,  with  stationery  and 
other  necessary  conveniences,-  would  meet  their  expectations 
in  this  direction. 

3.  The  Commission  asks  leave  to  sit  through  the  war, 
either  in  Washington  or  when  and  where  it  may  find  it  most 
convenient  and  useful  ;  ‘but  it  will  disband  should  experience 
render  its  operations  embarrassing  to  the  Government,  or 
less  necessary  and  useful  than  it  is  now  supposed  they  will 
prove. 
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OBJECTS. 

The  general  object  of  the  commission  is,  through  sugges¬ 
tions  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  Medical  Bureau  and 
the  War  Department,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  morale  of  our  troops  the  fullest  and  ripest  teachings 
of  Sanitary  Science  in  its  application  to  military  life,  whether 
deduced  from  theory  or  practical  observation,  from  general 
hygienic  principles,  or  from  the  experience  of  the  Crimean, 
the  East  Indian,  and  the  Italian  wars.  Its  objects  are  purely 
advisory. 

The  specific  points  to  which  its  attention  would  be  directed 
may  here  be  partly  indicated,  but  in  some  part  must  depend 
upon  the  course  of  events,  and  the  results  of  its  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  promptings,  when  fairly  at  work.  If  it  knew 
precisely  what  the  results  of  its  own  inquiries  would  be,  it 
would  state  them  at  once,  without  asking  for  that  authority 
and  those  governmental  facilities  essential  to  a  successful 
investigation  of  the  subject.  As  the  Government  may  select 
its  own  Commissioners — the  persons  named  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Medical  Bureau  being  wholly  undesirous, 
however  willing  to  serve,  if  other  persons  more  deserving  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  of  the  public  can  be 
nominated — it  is  hoped  that  the  character  of  the  Commission 
will  be  the  best  warrant  the  Government  can  have  that  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commission,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  them,  will  be  pursued  with  discretion 
and  a  careful  eye  to  avoiding  impertinent  and  offensive  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  legal  authority  and  official  rights  of  any  of 
the  Bureaus  with  which  it  may  be  brought  in  contact. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

I.  Materiel.  II.  Prevention.  III.  Relief. 

1.  Materiel  of  the  Volunteers. — The  Commission  pro¬ 
poses  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  materiel  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,  with  reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  several 
States  in  the  matter  of  Inspection,  with  the  hope  of  assimi- 
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lating  their  regulations  with  those  of  the  Army  proper,  alike 
in  the  appointment  of  medical  and  other  officers  and  in  the 
rigorous  application  of  just  rules  and  principles  to  recruiting 
and  inspection  laws.  This  inquiry  would  exhaust  every 
topic  appertaining  to  the  original  materiel  of  the  army,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  subject  of  sanitary  and  medical  care. 

II.  Prevention. — The  Commission  would  inquire  with 
scientific  thoroughness  into  the  subject  of  Diet,  Cooking,  Cooks, 
Clothing,  Tents,  Camping  Grounds,  Transports,  Transitory 
Depots,  with  their  exposures,  Camp  Police,  with  reference  to 
settling  the  question,  How  far  the  regulations  of  the  Army 
proper  are  or  can  he  practically  carried  out  among  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Regiments,  and  what  changes  or  modifications  are 
desirable  from  their  peculiar  character  and  circumstances? 
Everything  appertaining  to  outfit,  cleanliness,  precautions 
against  damp,  cold,  heat,  malaria,  infection ;  crude,  unvaried, 
or  ill-cooked  food,  and  an  irregular  or  careless  regimental 
commissariat,  would  fall  under  this  head. 

III.  Relief. — The  Commission  would  inquire  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Military  Hospitals,  general  and  regimental; 
the  precise  regulations  and  routine  through  which  the  services 
of  the  patriotic  women  of  the  country  may  be  made  available 
as  nurses ;  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  Hospital  supplies ; 
the  method  of  obtaining  and  regulating  all  other  extra  and 
unbought  supplies  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick ; 
the  question  of  ambulances  and  field  service,  and  of  extra 
medical  aid;  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  care,  relief,  or 
cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded — their  investigations  being 
guided  by  the  highest  and  latest  medical  and  military  expe¬ 
rience,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  our 
immediate  army,  and  its  peculiar  origin  and  circumstances. 

Very  respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  New  York 
delegation. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

JACOB  HARSEN,  M.  D. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D. 
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III. 

^anitarg  Commission  orbmb  bg  Shoxtarg  of  <§far,  anb  apgrobfb  bg  fbe 

jjjjwsibent. 


War  Department, 

Washington ,  June  9,  1861. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  learned,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  at  the  instance  and  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  Medical  Bureau,  in  a  communication  to  this  office,  dated 
May  22,  1861,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache, 

L.  L.  D.,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs, 

M.  D.,  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D., 
E.  C.  Wood,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  G.  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  A., 
Alexander  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.,  have  mostly  consented,  in 
connection  with  such  others  as  they  may  choose  to  associate 
with  them,  to  act  as  “  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice 
in  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Forces,’ ’  and  without  remuneration  from  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  has '  submitted  their  patriotic  proposal  to  the 
consideration  of  the  President,  who  directs  the  acceptance  of 
the  services  thus  generously  offered. 

The  Commission,  in  connection  with  a  Surgeon  of  the  U. 
S.  A.,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary,  will  direct  its 
inquiries  to  the  principles  and  practices  connected  with  the 
inspection  of  recruits  and  enlisted  men  ;  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  volunteers ;  to  the  means  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  health,  and  of  securing  the  general  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  troops  ;  to  the  proper  provision  of  cooks, 
nurses,  and  hospitals  ;  and  to  other  subjects  of  like  nature. 

The  Commission  will  frame  such  rules  and  regulations,  in 
respect  of  the  objects  and  modes  of  its  inquiry,  as  may  seem 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  its  constitution,  which,  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  will  be  established  as  general 
guides  of  its  investigations  and  action. 

A  room  with  necessary  conveniences  will  be  provided  in 
the  City  of  Washington  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  and 


the  members  will  meet  when  and  at  such  places  as  may  be 
convenient  to  them  for  consultation,  and  for  the  determination 
of  such  questions  as  may  come  properly  before  the  Commission. 

In  the  progress  of  its  inquiries,  the  Commission  will 
correspond  freely  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Medical 
Bureau,  and  will  communicate  to  each,  from  time  to  time, 
such  observations  and  results  as  it  may  deem  expedient  and 
important. 

The  Commission  will  exist  until  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  otherwise  direct,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  its  own 
action. 

SIMON  CAMERON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


I  approve  the  above. 


June  13,  1861. 


A.  LINCOLN. 


(®rpni;mfion  of  the  Commission,  Sfcsbiogton,  fmtc  13,  1861. 


HENRY  W.  BELLOWS.  President. 

Prof.  A.  D.  BACHE,  Vice  President. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 
GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 
ALEXANDER  E.  SHIRAS,  U.  S.  Army. 
ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army. 
WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D. 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG,  Treasurer. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


No.  3. 


PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

FOR 

‘  THE  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  AND  ADVICE 
IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  SANITARY  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES.” 


The  Commission  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
one  of  Inquiry,  the  other  of  Advice ,  to  be  represented  by  two 
principal  Committees,  into  which  the  Commission  should 
divide. 

I.  Inquiry. — This  branch  of  the  Commission  would  again 
naturally  subdivide  itself  into  three  stems,  inquiring  succes¬ 
sively  in  respect  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  troops  : — 

1st.  What  must  be  the  condition  and  want  of  troops 
gathered  together  in  such  masses,  so  suddenly,  and  with  such 
inexperience  ? 

2d.  What  is  their  condition  ?- — a  question  to  be  settled  only 
by  direct  and  positive  observation  and  testimony. 

3d.  What  ought  to  be  their  condition,  and  how  would 
Sanitary  Science  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  highest 
attainable  security  and  efficiency? 

SUBCOMMITTEES  OF  BRANCH  OF  INQUIRY. 

A.  Under  the  first  Committee’s  care  would  come  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  immediate  aid,  and  such  obvious  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  an  intelligent  foresight  and  an  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  received  principles  of  sanitary  science  would  enable  the 
Board  at  once  to  urge  upon  the  public  authorities. 
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B.  The  second  Sub-Committee  would  have  in  charge, 
directly  or  through  agents,  the  actual  exploration  of  recruiting 
posts,  transports,  camps,  quarters,  tents,  forts,  hospitals  ; 
and  consultation  with  Officers — Colonels,  Captains,  Surgeons, 
and  Chaplains — at  their  posts,  to  collect  from  them  needful 
testimony  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  troops. 

C.  The  third  Sub-Committee  would  investigate,  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically,  all  questions  of  diet,  cooking,  and 
cooks  ;  of  clothing,  foot,  head,  and  body  gear  ;  of  quarters, 
tents,  booths,  huts  ;  of  hospitals,  field  service,  nurses,  and 
surgical  dressers  ;  of  climate  and  its  effects,  malaria,  and 
camp  and  hospital  diseases  and  contagions  ;  of  ventilation, 
natural  and  artificial ;  of  vaccination  ;  anti-scorbutics  ;  dis¬ 
infectants  ;  of  sinks,  drains,  camp  sites,  and  cleanliness  in 
general;  of  best  method  of  economizing  and  preparing 
rations,  or  changing  or  exchanging  them .  All  these  questions 
to  he  treated  from  the  highest  scientific  ground,  with  the 
newest  light  of  physiology,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  and  the 
latest  teachings  of  experience  in  the  great  continental  wars. 

Probably  these  Committees  of  Inquiry  could  convert  to 
their  use,  without  fee  or  reward,  all  our  medical  and  scientific 
men  now  in  the  army,  or  elsewhere,  especially  by  sending  an 
efficient  agent  about  among  the  regiments  to  establish  active 
correspondence  with  surgeons,  chaplains,  and  others,  as  well 
as  by  a  public  advertisement  and  call  for  such  help  and 
information. 

II.  Advice. — This  branch  of  the  Commission  would 
subdivide  itself  into  three  stems,  represented  by  three  Sub- 
Committees.  The  general  object  of  this  branch  would  be  to  get 
the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  Commission  approved  by 
the  Medical  Bureau,  ordered  by  the  War  Department,  carried 
out  by  the  officers  and  men,  and  encouraged,  aided,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  public  at  large,  and  by  the 
State  governments.  It  would  subdivide  itself  naturally  into 
three  parts. 

1.  A  Sub-Committee,  in  direct  relation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  the  War  Department ;  having 
for  its  object  the  communication  of  the  counsels  of  the 
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Commission,  and  the  procuring  of  their  approval  and  ordering 
by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

2.  A  Sub-Committee  in  direct  relation  with  the  army 
officers,  medical  men,  the  camps  and  hospitals,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  look  after  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  orders 
of  the  War  Department  and  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  make 
sure,  by  inspection,  urgency,  and  explanation,  by  influence, 
and  all  proper  methods,  of  their  actual  accomplishment. 

3.  A  Sub-Committee  in  direct  relation  with  the  State 
governments,  and  with  the  public  associations  of  benevolence. 
First,  to  secure  uniformity  of  plans,  and  then  proportion  and 
harmony  of  action  ;  and  finally,  abundance  of  supplies  in 
moneys  and  goods,  for  such  extra  purposes  as  the  laws  do  not 
and  cannot  provide  for. 

SUB-COMMITTEES  OF  BRANCH  OF  ADVICE. 

D.  The  Sub-Committee  in  direct  relation  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  would  immediately  urge  the  most  obvious  measures, 
favored  by  the  Commission  on  the  War  Department,  and 
secure  their  emphatic  reiteration  of  orders  now  neglected. 
It  would  establish  confidential  relations  with  the  Medical 
Bureau.  A  Secretary,  hereafter  to  be  named,  would  be  the 
head  and  hand  of  this  Sub-Committee — always  near  the 
Government,  and  always  urging  the  wishes  and  aims  of  the 
Commission  upon  its  attention 

E.  This  Sub-Committee,  in  direct  relation  with  the  army 
officers,  medical  men,  the  camps,  forts,  and  hospitals,  would 
have  it  for  its  duty  to  explain  and  enforce  upon  inexperienced, 
careless,  or  ignorant  officials,  the  regulations  of  a  sanitary 
kind  ordered  by  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Medical 
Bureau  ;  of  complaining  to  the  Department  of  disobedience, 
sloth,  or  defect,  and  of  seeing  to  the  general  carrying  out  of 
the  objects  of  the  Commission  in  their  practical  details. 

F.  This  Sub-Committee,  in  direct  relation  with  State 
authorities  and  benevolent  associations,  would  have  it  for  its 
duties  to  look  after  three  chief  objects. 

First. — How  far  the  difficulties  in  the  sanitary  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  troops  are  due  to  original  defects  in  the 
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laws  of  the  States  or  the  inspection  usages,  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  officers,  military  or  medical,  have  been  appointed 
in  the  several  States,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  general 
system,  by  which  the  State  laws  may  all  be  assimilated  to 
the  United  States  regulations. 

This  could  probably  only  be  brought  about  by  calling  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  loyal  States,  to  agree 
upon  some  uniform  system ;  or,  that  failing,  by  agreeing  upon 
a  model  State  arrangement,  and  sending  a  suitable  agent  to 
the  Governors  and  Legislatures,  with  a  prayer  for  harmonious 
action  and  co-operation. 

Second. — To  call  in  New  York  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  benevolent  associations  throughout  the  country, 
to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  common  action  in  respect  of  supplies, 
depots,  and  methods  of  feeding  the  extra  demands  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  or  Commissariat,  without  embarrassment  to 
the  usual  machinery.  This,  too,  might,  if  a  convention  were 
deemed  impossible,  be  effected  by  sending  about  an  agent  of 
special  adaptation.  Thus  the  organizing,  methodizing,  and 
reducing  to  serviceableness  the  vague,  disproportioned,  and 
hap-hazard  benevolence  of  the  public,  might  be  successfully 
accomplished. 

Third. — To  look  after  the  pecuniary  ways  and  means 
necessary  for  accomplishing  the  various  objects  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  through  solicitation  of  donations,  either  from  State 
treasuries  or  private  beneficence.  The  treasurer  might  be  at 
the  head  of  this  Special  Committee. 

OFFICERS. 

If  these  general  suggestions  be  adopted,  the  officers  of  the 
Commission  might  properly  be  a  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

President  —  His  duties  would  be  to  call  and  preside  over¬ 
all  meetings  of  the  Commission,  and  give  unity,  method,  and 
practical  success  to  its  counsels. 

The  Vice  President  would  perform  the  President’s  duties  in 
his  absence. 

The  Secretary  should  be  a  gentleman  of  special  competency, 
charged  with  the  chief  executive  duties  of  the  Commission, 


in  constant  correspondence  with  its  President ;  be  resident 
at  Washington,  and  admitted  to  confidential  intimacy  with 
the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  Department.  Under  him 
such  agents  as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  the  duties  of 
inspection  and  advice  in  camps,  hospitals,  fortresses,  &c., 
should  work,  receiving  instructions  from,  and  reporting  to, 
him.  He  would  he  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
Committees  A  and  B  of  the  Branch  of  Inquiry,  and  of 
Committees  D  and  E  of  the  Branch  of  Advice. 

The  Treasurer  would  hold  and  disburse,  as  ordered  by  the 
Commission,  the  funds  of  the  body.  These  funds  would  he 
derived  from  such  sources  as  the  Commission,  when  its 
objects  were  known,  might  find  open  or  make  available. 
Donations,  voluntary  and  solicited;  contributions  from  patriotic 
and  benevolent  associations,  or  State  treasuries,  would  he  the 
natural  supply  of  the  cost  of  sustaining  a  commission  whose 
members  would  give  their  time,  experience,  and  labor  to  a 
cause  of  the  most  obvious  and  pressing  utility,  and  the  most 
radical  charity  and  wide  humanity  ;  who,  while  unwilling 
to  depend  on  the  General  Government  for  even  their  inci¬ 
dental  expenses,  could  not  perform  their  duties  without  some 
moderate  sum  in  hand  to  facilitate  their  movements. 

The  publication  of  the  final  report  of  the  Commission, 
could  be  arranged  by  subscription  or  private  enterprise. 

As  the  scheme  of  this  Commission  may  appear  impracti¬ 
cable  from  apprehended  jealousies,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Medical  Bureau  or  the  War  Department,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  Medical  Bureau  itself  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  and  that  no  ill-feeling 
exists  or  will  exist  between  the  Commission  and  the  War 
Department,  or  the  Government.  The  Commission  grows 
out  of  no  charges  of  negligence  or  incompetency  in  the  War 
Department  or  the  Medical  Bureau.  The  sudden  increase  of 
volunteer  forces  has  thrown  unusual  duties  upon  them.  The 
Commission  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  volunteers,  and  one 
of  its  highest  ambitions  is  to  bring  the  volunteers  up  to  the 
regulars  in  respect  of  sanitary  regulations  and  customs.  To 
aid  the  Medical  Bureau,  without  displacing  it,  or  in  any 
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manner  infringing  upon  its  rights  and  duties,  is  the  object  of 
the  Commission.  The  embarrassments  anticipated  from 
etiquette  or  official  jealously ,  have  all  been  overcome  in  advance, 
by  a  frank  and  cordial  understanding,  met  with  large  and 
generous  feelings  by  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  Department 
of  War. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  President. 

Prop.  A.  D.  BACHE,  Vice  President . 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

ALEXANDER  E.  SHIR  AS,  U.  S.  Army. 

ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army. 

WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D. 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG,  Treasurer. 

Washington,  June  13,  1861. 


War  Department,  Washington ,  June  13,  1861. 

I  hereby  approve  of  the  plan  of  organization  proposed  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  as  above  given  ;  and  all  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  Glover nment  are  directed  and 
enjoined  to  respect  and  further  the  inquiries  and  objects  of 
this  Commission,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

SIMON  Cx\MERON,  Secretary  of  War. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Committee  of  Inqxiii'y. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS. 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN, 

ELISHA  HARRIS, 

S.  G.  HOWE, 

C.  R.  AGNEW, 

THE  PRESIDENT,  SECRETARY,  \  jjx_ofpicio 
AND  TREASURER.  J 
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Committee  of  Advice. 

A.  D.  BACHE, 

ROBERT  C.  WOOD. 

0.  W.  CULLUM, 

A.  E.  SHIRAS, 

THE  PRESIDENT,  SECRETARY,  I 

’  1  >  Ex-officio. 

AND  TREASURER,  / 


H.  W.  BELLOWS. 

A.  E.  SHIRAS, 

C.  R,  AGNEW. 

IB. 

THE  SECRETARY, 
W.  H.  YAN  BUREN, 
G.  W.  CULLUM, 

S.  G.  HOWE, 

c. 

W.  H.  YAN  BUREN, 
E.  HARRIS, 

W.  GIBBS, 

C.  R.  AGNEW, 

G.  T.  STRONG. 

X). 

THE  SECRETARY, 
A.  D.  BACHE, 

R.  C.  WOOD. 

E. 

THE  SECRETARY, 

G.  W.  CULLUM, 

A.  E.  SHIRAS. 

E. 

C.  R.  AGNEW, 

H.  W.  BELLOWS, 

G.  T.  STRONG, 

THE  SECRETARY. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


rvo.  4. 


ADDRESS. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  having  been  duly  appointed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  volunteer  regiments  engaged  in  the  service  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  take  measures  to  remedy  defects  therein,  by 
recommendations  addressed  to  the  proper  military  authorities, 
and  otherwise,  beg  leave  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  ask  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  their  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  country,  in  the  work  thus  confided  to  them. 

Its  magnitude  and  importance  are,  unfortunately,  self- 
evident.  As  a  general  rule,  four  soldiers  die  of  diseases 
incident  to  camp-life,  for  one  that  falls  in  battle.  Such 
is  the  average  mortality  among  regular  troops.  Among 
volunteers  it  will  be  found  much  larger.  We  all  remember 
the  frightful  history  of  the  British  campaign  in  the  Crimea. 
If  such  was  the  suffering  and  loss  of  soldiers  organized  and 
supplied  under  an  established  system,  with  officers  educated 
in  their  profession,  and  generally  qualified  by  experience  to 
take  care  of  their  men,  what  is  like  to  be  the  fate  of  an  army, 
hurriedly  levied  in  communities  that  have  enjoyed  the 
profoundest  peace  for  generations,  and  whose  officers  are 
mostly  without  practical  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to 
which  masses  of  men  are  exposed  by  fatigue,  climate,  un¬ 
wholesome  food,  and  other  perils  of  camp-life,  and  of  the 
sanitary  measures  by  which  these  dangers  may  be  met  and 
diminished  ? 
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Such  sanitary  measures,  prudently  devised  and  thoroughly 
executed,  will  do  more  to  economize  the  lives  of  our  soldiers, 
and  thus  to  save  the  Nation  men,  money,  and  time,  than 
could  he  effected  by  any  improvement  in  the  arms  put  into 
their  hands. 

For  example,  the  difference  between  well-cooked  digestible 
food  and  ill-cooked  indigestible  food,  consumed  by  a  regiment 
during  three  months  of  actual  service  in  the  field,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  difference  of  at  least  forty  per  cent,  in  its  available 
strength  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  quality  of  the  water 
it  drinks  is  equally  important.  But  no  systematic  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  supplying  our  newly-levied  troops  with 
either  properly  cooked  food  or  properly  purified  water.  They 
have  already  begun  to  sicken  from  the  want  of  both.  The 
men  and  apparatus  required  to  supply  these  urgent  wants 
will  cost  money,  hut  our  neglect  to  provide  them  will  cost  us 
tenfold  more  in  the  end.  Common  prudence,  therefore,  and 
mere  selfish  economy  demand  attention  to  the  subject,  even 
if  we  ignore  the  impulse  of  patriotism  and  the  Christian  duty 
of  caring  for  the  health  and  life  of  those  we  send  into  the 
field  to  defend  our  national  existence. 

Many  other  subjects,  equally  important,  demand  prompt 
action,  and  are  to  he  included  in  the  operations  of  this 
Commission.  The  clothing  supplied  the  volunteer  regiments 
— their  tents,  huts,  and  quarters,  their  hospitals,  their  supply 
of  nurses,  the  purity  of  the  medicines  supplied  them,  the 
general  sanitary  regulations  (as  to  ventilation  of  tents  and 
quarters,  for  instance,  drainage  of  camp  sites,  the  use  of 
disinfectants,  bathing  and  personal  cleanliness)  to  he  enforced 
as  part  of  our  military  system — precautions  against  disease 
to  he  adopted  in  particular  localities  ;  these  and  many  other 
points  demand  investigation  and  action  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  If  the  Commission  shall  he  enabled  fully  to  execute 
the  work  it  contemplates,  and  hopes  to  accomplish,  it  will 
save  at  least  twenty  thousand  out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
men  raised  for  the  war  from  perishing  uselessly,  ingloriously, 
and  unnecessarily  from  mere  want  of  the  systematic  precau- 
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tions  which  ought  to  he  provided  (and  which  can  he  provided 
at  a  cost  comparatively  insignificant)  against  the  perils  of 
exposure  and  disease. 

Though  members  of  the  Commission  gladly  serve  without 
fee  or  reward,  they  require  the  aid  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  enable  them  to  execute  what  they  have  undertaken. 
Permanent  salaried  agents  at  Washington  and  other  great 
military  centres,  are  indispensable.  These  must  be  men  of 
high  grade,  possessing  not  only  scientific  education,  hut 
efficiency  in  business  and  a  talent  for  details.  Funds  will 
also  he  required  for  expenses  of  travelling,  printing,  and 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  these  objects  the  undersigned  appeal,  with  perfect 
confidence,  to  the  liberality  of  their  fellow-citizens.  For 
obvious  reasons,  they  are  reluctant  to  make  application  to 
Congress  for  an  appropriation.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  War  Department  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Medical  Bureau  at  Washington.  It 
originated,  in  fact,  from  the  manifest  inability  of  the 
authorities  heretofore  entrusted  with  the  sanitary  charge 
of  our  little  army  to  provide  for  its  wants  when  suddenly 
increased  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  An  amount  of  work 
simply  impracticable  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  Medical 
Bureau,  and  made  the  appointment  of  volunteer  aids 
absolutely  indispensable. 

The  Commission  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
honored  with  the  full  confidence  of  Government,  and  will 
receive  its  cordial  co-operation  and  support.  Rooms  have 
been  assigned  it  in  the  Treasury  Building,  Washington.  It 
is  vested  with  full  authority  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army  to  inspect  and  examine  all  posts,  camps,  and  hospitals, 
and  holds  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  all  persons 
in  the  employ  of  Government  respect  and  further  the 
inquiries  and  objects  of  the  Commission,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of  New  York, 
consents  to  serve  as  its  resident  secretary  and  general  agent 
at  Washington.  Donations  and  subscriptions  in  aid  of  its 
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object  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should  he  addressed 
to  its  Treasurer,  George  T.  Strong,  68  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Office  of  Sanitary  Commission, 

Treasury  Building,  June  21st,  1861. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  President ,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  D.  BACHE,  Vice  President,  Washington. 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Corres.  Sec’ij,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 
ALEXANDER  E.  SHIRAS,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 
ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 
WILLIAM  H.  YAN  BUREN,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 
WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D.,  N\  Y. 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D.,  JV.  Y. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG,  N.  Y. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  N.  Y. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  5. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENTS  AND  OEEICERS  OE  THE 
VARIOUS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  directly  and  largely  interested  in  the 
lives  of  our  brave  soldiers,  so  many  of  whom  are  insured  in 
your  several  offices.  Their  principle  danger  comes,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  not  from  the  force  of  the  enemy,  hut  from 
the  ravages  of  those  diseases  always  active  in  camps  and 
fortresses,  and  especially  so  among  inexperienced  volunteer 
troops,  suddenly  subjected  to  change  of  climate,  to  unusual 
heat,  and  to  great  exposure.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
principal  portion  of  these  lives  are  brave,  intelligent  men, 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  liberties  of  the  country  ;  but 
they  are  without  experience  in  the  care  of  their  soldiers,  and, 
with  the  best  intentions,  must  fail  if  not  supported  by  extran¬ 
eous  efforts  and  experience,  in  saving  them  from  pestilence 
and  destruction  in  a  ratio  too  fearful  to  name.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  responsibility  thrown  by  extraordinary  events 
upon  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  at  the  urgent  instance  of  medi¬ 
cal  men  at  large,  a  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  advise  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Medical  Bureau,  of  the  most  efficient 
way  of  preventing  disease  among  the  troops  and  warding  off 
general  pestilence  and  rapid  decimation,  and  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  this  end.  Reasonable  fears 
exist,  that  unless  the  most  energetic  efforts  are  made,  one- 
half  our  whole  volunteer  force  may  not  survive  the  exposures 
of  the  next  four  months.  This  Commission  is  now  in  full 
organization,  and  ready  to  go  to  work.  It  wants  money.  It 
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needs  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  hand  to  proceed  with  vigor 
to  its  sublimely  important  work.  It  has  declined  asking  or 
receiving  money  from  the  Government,  for  fear  it  might  thus 
forfeit  its  independent  position,  and  lose  in  moral  strength 
what  it  gained  by  Government  patronage.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supported  it,  its  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  and  acquire  a  political  character,  or  be  chosen 
not  for  their  competency  to  the  work,  but  from  local  and 
partisan  reasons.  We  choose,  then,  to  depend  as  long  and 
as  far  as  we  can  on  the  support  of  the  public.  And  we  look 
to  the  Life  Insurance  Companies,  whose  intelligent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  vital  statistics  constitutes  them  the  proper  and  the 
readiest  judges  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  Commission,  to  give 
the  first  endorsement  to  our  enterprise  by  generous  dona¬ 
tions — the  best  proof  they  can  afford  the  public  of  the  solid 
claim  we  have  on  the  liberality  of  the  rich,  the  patriotic,  and 
the  humane.  We  beg  to  remind  yoir,  moreover,  that  even 
those  Life  Insurance  Companies  which  have  no  war  risks 
outstanding  are  directly  and  deeply  interested  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  this  Commission.  For  no  fact  in  medical  history 
is  better  established  than  this — that  diseases  breaking  out 
among  soldiers  in  camp  or  garrison,  for  the  want  of  prudent 
sanitary  measures,  and  extending  among  them  on  any  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  are  soon  shared  by  the  community  at  large. 
The  mere  presence  in  any  country  of  an  army  extensively 
infected,  is  a  centre  of  poison  to  its  whole  people.  If  pesti¬ 
lence  do  not  break  out  (as  it  commonly  does)  ordinary  mala¬ 
dies  assume  a  malignant  and  unmanageable  type,  and  tbe 
general  ratio  of  mortality  is  heightened  in  a  fearful  degree. 

Our  case  is  urgent,  and  every  hour’s  delay  is  a  serious 
blow  to  our  success.  We  ask  for  prompt,  nay,  for  immediate 
action.  We  wish  to  send  skilled  agents  to  every  point  of 
danger — men  armed  with  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission — to  put  all  general  officers  and  all 
medical  men,  the  captains  and  all  other  responsible  persons, 
whether  in  camps  or  fortresses,  upon  their  guard  ;  to  arouse 
an  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of  good  cooking,  regular 


meals,  absolute  cleanliness,  proper  ventilation,  and  the  use 
of  prophylactics.  An  examination  of  the  papers  accompa¬ 
nying  this  appeal,  will  show  you  the  ampleness  of  our  powers, 
and  the  vigor  and  completeness  of  our  machinery.  We  can 
do  a  vast  work,  in  a  short  time,  if  we  have  abundant  means. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  would,  we  seriously  think,  enable  us 
to  save  fifty  thousand  lives.  Can  there  be  any  hesitation  in 
furnishing  such  a  sum,  for  such  a  vast  and  holy  purpose? 
And  ought  not,  must  not,  your  Life  Insurance  Companies 
lead  boldly  and  generously  in  this  imperative  duty?  We 
are  willing  to  give  our  time,  our  thoughts,  our  energies,  and 
whatever  of  skill,  experience,  and  knowledge  we  may  possess, 
to  this  work  ;  but  we  look  to  you  and  to  the  wealth  of  our 
cities  to  supply  us  with  the  money  required  to  effect  the 
beneficent  objects  proposed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Very  respectfully  and  fraternally,  yours, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  President. 

ALEX.  D.  BACHE. 

WM.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

JOHN  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  (Cleveland.) 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED. 

GEO.  T.  STRONG,  Treasurer. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 

Sanitary  Commission, 

(In  Session  in  New  York,) 

June  21,  1861. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION- 

No.  6. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  June  22d,  1861, 

Whereas ,  The  professional  and  scientific  character  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  makes  it  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
Financial  Committees  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  be 
composed  of  business  men,  for  the  collection  of  funds, 

Resolved ,  That  the  following  gentlemen,  and  such  others 
as  they  may  choose  to  associate  with  them,  viz  : 


JOHN  J.  CISCO, 

A.  T.  STEWART, 
R.  H.  McCURDY, 
JOHN  C.  GREEN, 
A.  A.  LOW, 
CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
PETER  COOPER, 


ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
MOSES  TAYLOR, 
ROBERT  C.  GOODHUE, 
CHARLES  E.  STRONG, 
W.  F.  CARY, 
JONATHAN  STURGES, 
ROBERT  L.  STUART, 


who  are  hereby  declared  associate  members  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  be  invited  to  act  as  a  Central  Financial  Committee  to  col¬ 
lect  and  receive  from  local  Committees  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  audit  its  accounts.  That  Dr. 
Gibbs,  Dr.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Agnew,  and  Mr.  Strong,  with 
the  officers  of  the  Commission,  be  a  Special  Committee  to  wait 
on  these  gentlemen  with  explanations  of  the  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Commission,  and  with  the  duty  of  urging  upon 
them  the  acceptance  of  the  office  hereby  assigned  them.  And 
that  the  Treasurer  make  monthly  reports  to  such  Committee 
of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him. 

Henry  W.  Bellows, 
Prest. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


Sanitary  Commission,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Treasury  Building,  June  22,  1861. 

Sir:  The  Sanitary  Commission  just  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  field  of  labor  open  to  it  of  vast 
importance  and  immense  urgency.  The  lives  of  250,000 
troops,  four  times  more  endangered  from  disease  than  from 
the  casualities  of  war,  are  now  hanging  in  the  scales;  and 
whether  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are  carried  off  by  dysentery, 
fever,  and  cholera,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  months,  or 
whether  they  are  maintained,  at  what  under  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  is  the  double  risk  of  life,  depends,  under  God,  upon  the 
most  efficient  application  of  sanitary  science  to  their  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  sudden  and  enormous  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  Government,  the  usual  medical  dependence  is  so 
strained  that  extraordinary  means  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
case.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  Commission,  with 
special  power  and  duties,  has  been  brought  into  existence. 
To  avoid  political  jealousies,  and  secure  a  Board  of  harmo¬ 
nious  and  high-toned  advisers,  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  derive  the  support  of  the  Commission  from  the  public, 
rather  than  the  Government.  The  Commissioners  freely  give 
their  time,  experience,  and  labor  to  the  country.  But  they 
must  keep  active  agents  at  numerous  points  constantly  and 
vigilantly  at  work,  in  urging  the  preventive  measures  on 
which  they  depend  for  success  ;  and  this  involves  a  large 
expenditure  of  money.  It  is  supposed  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  could  be  expended  with  the  greatest  advantage  during 
the  present  year,  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
every  single  dollar  so  spent  would  save  one  life.  Every  dollar 
less  than  this  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  must 
be  considered  as  the  needless  exposure  and  probable  loss  of  a 
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life  !  It  is  hoped  that  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
Commissioners  is  the  only  warrant  the  public  will  require  for 
their  energetic  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  assigned 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  now  in  session  in  New  York, 
ask  the  immediate  contributions  of  the  men  of  wealth  in  as 
generous  a  measure  as  the  greatness  of  the  interest  at  stake, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  case  may  prompt  their  humane  hearts 
and  fore-looking  minds. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  every  soldier,  who  sur¬ 
vives  the  exposure  of  the  next  four  months,  will  be  worth  for 
military  purposes  two  fresh  recruits  ;  that  every  man  lost  by 
neglect  makes  a  complaining  family,  and  forms  a  ground  of 
unpopularity  for  the  war  ;  that  every  sick  man  deprives  the 
ranks  of  one  or  two  well  men  detailed  to  take  care  of  him ;  that 
pestilence  will  demoralize  and  frighten  those  whom  armed 
enemies  cannot  scare  ;  that  the  men  now  in  the  field  are  the 
flower  of  the  nation  ;  that  their  places  cannot  be  filled  either 
at  home  or  in  the  ranks  ;  and  that  the  economical,  the  hu¬ 
mane,  the  patriotic,  the  successful  conduct  of  this  war,  and  its 
speedy  termination,  is  now  more  dependent  on  the  health  of 
the  troops  than  any  and  all  other  conditions  combined. 

Help  us,  then,  dear  sir,  to  do  this  work,  for  which  our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  now  complete  !  Help  us  generously  ;  help  us  at 
once  ! 

In  the  name  of  God,  humanity,  and  our  country. 

Yours  fraternally, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

PROF.  A.  D.  BACHE, 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army, 
ALEXANDER  E.  SHIRAS,  U.  S.  Army, 
ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army, 
WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 
WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D., 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D., 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D., 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG, 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Commissioners . 


SANITARY  COMMISSION 


TSJ  o.  O. 


Office  of  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building,  Washington,  July  13,  1861. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 


Sir, — The  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice,  in  respect  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  United  States  forces,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  instance  of  the  Medical  Bureau  of 
the  Army,  ask  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  enclosed 
series  of  inquiries,  and  request  that  yon  will  have  the  kindness 
to  cause  a  reply  to  them  as  soon  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

The  object  of  the  Commission  in  asking  for  this  information, 
is  simply  to  gain  the  means  of  forming  a  more  exact  estimate 
than  would  otherwise  be  practicable,  of  the  condition,  prospects, 
and  requirements  of  the  forces  to  be  in  the  field  this  summer, 
and  thus  of  advising  with  the  State  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
General  Government,  as  to  changes  of  the  Regulations  and 
other  measures  necessary  to  be  taken,  to  guard  against  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  from  illness  and  wounds,  to 
which  the  defenders  of  our  nationality  will  be  subject. 

Confidently  anticipating  for  this  purpose  the  approval  and  co¬ 
operation  of  your  excellency, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Most  respectfully, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Resident  Secretary. 


1.  How  many  regiments  from  your  State  are  now  in  the  field, 
and  liow  many  are  encamped  or  quartered  within  the 
State  ?  What  number  of  officers  and  men  compose  each 
regiment  ? 


2.  How  many  regiments  and  companies  from  your  State 

have  been  formally  accepted  by  Government? 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  officers  in  each  regiment  have  re¬ 

ceived  a  military  education,  and  what  proportion  have  had 
actual  experience  in  the  care  and  management  of  men  in 
the  field  ?’ 

4.  How  many  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  are  attached  to 

each  regiment  ?  What  proportion  of  them  have  had  a 
regular  medical  education  ?  By  whom  and  when  were 
they  appointed  ?  Have  any  of  them  been  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  examination  as  to  professional  competency 
before  appointment  ?  By  whom,  and  under  what  State 
law  or  regulation  ? 

5.  Have  any  nurses,  male  or  female,  been  assigned  to  any  of 

the  regiments  :  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  Have  any  military  hospitals  been  established  by  your 

State  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war?  De¬ 
scribe  their  site,  capacity  in  number  of  beds,  and  con¬ 
struction,  how  many  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  have 
been  appointed  to  such  hospitals,  and  what  means  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  their  professional  competency  ? 

1.  What  provision  has  been  made  by  your  State  for  hospital 
supplies,  such  as  beds  and  bedding,  medicines,  dressings, 
extra  articles  of  food,  &c.  ? 
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8.  Have  any  rations  been  supplied  by  your  State  to  new  regi¬ 
ments,  before  being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  ?  If  so,  of  what  did  these  rations  consist, 
and  in  what  quantities  were  they  furnished  ? 


'9.  Are  there  any  regular  regimental  or  company  cooks  in 
any  of  the  regiments  from  your  State  ?  and  if  so,  on  what 
terms  have  they  been  enlisted  or  employed? 

10,  Give  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  each  regiment,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  each  was  encamped,  or  quar¬ 
tered  within  the  State,  before  or  after  being  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  general  Government  ?  Where  was  each 
regiment  encamped,  or  quartered,  before  its  departure  ? 


11.  What  provisions  have  been  made  in  your  State  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  State  Medical  Department  for  the  volunteer 
and  militia  forces  ? 

12.  Were  the  recruits  in  any  of  the  regiments  from  your  State 
subjected  to  medical  inspection  previously  to  being  en¬ 
rolled  ?  In  which  regiments  was  this  done  I  By  whom, 
and  with  what  degree  of  care  were  they  inspected  ?  Was 
this  inspection  by  a  medical  man  :  if  so,  by  whom  was  he 
appointed,  and  on  what  evidences  of  his  capacity  ?  Please 
send  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  the  inspecting 
officer. 

13.  In  what  manner  were  the  commissaries  of  subsistence  in 
the  different  regiments  from  your  State  appointed,  and. 
what  evidences  of  capacity  and  experience  were  required 
previous  to  appointment  ? 


So.  8. 
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14.  In  what  manner  were  the  quartermasters  of  the  different 
regiments  from  your  State  appointed,  and  what  evidences 
of  capacity  and  experience  were  required  previous  to  ap¬ 
pointment  ? 


Henry  W.  Bellows,  President. 

Prof.  A.  D .  Bache,  Vice-President. 

Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec’y. 
George  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  Army. 
Alexander  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  Army. 

Robert  C.  Wood,  M.  E).,  U.  S.  Army. 
William  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D. 

Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D. 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D. 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D. 

J.  S.  Hewberry,  M.  D. 

George  T.  Strong,  Treasurer. 

Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Resident  Secretary. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  0. 


The  Commission  require  exact  information  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  : 

HYGIENE. 

1.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  fort,  camp,  or  barracks  in 

which  you  are  stationed  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  country  ?  What  diseases  are  peculiar  to  the 
locality,  so  far  as  known  ? 

(a)  Is  the  camp  situated  upon  level  ground  or  upon  a  declivity, 
and  what  are  the  provisions  for  drainage  in  wet  weather  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  character  of  the  subsoil  ? 

(c)  Are  there  any  swamps  or  marshes ;  if  so,  at  what  distance, 
and  in  what  direction,  and  what  are  the  prevalent  winds  ? 

2.  Was  the  position  occupied  selected  for  military  reasons 

only,  or  was  its  salubrity  taken  into  consideration  ? 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  regiments  in  and  about  the  fort  or 

camp  ?  When  did  each  regiment  arrive,  and  in  what 
condition  as  to  clothing,  health,  &c.  ? 

4.  Draw  a  fair  and  impartial  comparison  between  the  different 

regiments  in  point  of  equipments,  as  to  clothing,  and 
between  their  relative  sanitary  condition.  State  the 
causes  of  the  differences  observed,  if  any. 

5.  Give  the  ages  of  the  men,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and 

their  previous  occupations  and  place  of  enlistment. 

6.  Have  strict  physical  examinations  been  made  in  any  cases 

before  enlisting  ?  What  proportion  of  the  applicants 
were  rejected? 

7.  Has  any  order  been  received  from  headquarters  at  Wash¬ 

ington,  relative  to  re-examinination  of  new  regiments  and 
recruits,  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  men  physically 
unfit  for  active  military  service  ? 

8.  If  so,  what  proportion  of  reinspected  troops  have  been 

rejected  ? 

9.  What  number  of  men  in  each  regiment  have  been  dis¬ 

charged  from  non-age  or  physical  disability  ? 
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10.  Have  any  general  or  special  orders  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  troops  been  received  from  headquarters 
at  Washington,  or  from  the  authorities  of  the  State  from 
which  your  regiment  was  sent?  If  so,  what  were  those 
orders,  and  what  changes  or  improvements  were  there¬ 
upon  introduced  ? 

11.  Have  the  medical  officers  in  your  regiment  organized  a 
hospital  department,  with  a  steward,  nurses,  &c.,  ready 
for  emergencies  ? 

12.  What  is  the  number  of  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  in 
each  regiment  ?  How,  and  by  whom  were  they  appointed , 
and  with  what  previous  advantages  and  experience? 

13.  Is  the  regimen t  provided  with  ambulances,  field  stretchers, 
or  other  means  of  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded? 
State  how  many,  how  constructed,  and  by  whom  furnished. 

14.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner  have  medicines  and 
surgical  appliances  been  supplied  ?  Is  the  regiment  fully 
supplied  with  articles  needed  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  ?  What  are  the  deficiencies,  if  any  ? 

15.  What  are  the  direct  effects  of  the  climate,  so  far  as 
observed  ?  Have  any  special  precautions  been  taken 
against  sun-stroke,  malaria,  and  the  use  of  improper 
food  or  drinks  ? 

16.  What  style  of  tents  is  in  use,  and  what  provisions  have 
been  adopted  for  their  ventilation  and  dryness  ?  How 
many  men  are  quartered  in  each  tent  ? 

17.  Are  there  sinks  or  privies  in  the  fort,  barracks,  or  camp, 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  men  ;  and  if  so,  are  they 
deodorized,  and  in  what  manner,  and  how  often  ?  Are 
there  separate  sinks  for  the  hospital  patients,  and  are 
special  precautions  taken  for  their  frequent  disinfection  ? 
Are  the  men  restricted  to  the  use  of  these  privies  ? 

18.  Are  soldiers  obliged  to  obey  any  rules  of  personal  clean¬ 
liness,  such  as  bathing,  frequent  change  and  cleansing  of 
under  clothing  ? 

1 9 .  Have  the  troops  been  revaccinated  throughly  and  success¬ 
fully?  By  whom,  and  under  what  orders? 

20.  How  much  varioloid  or  small-pox  has  occurred,  and  what 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  either  from  spreading  ? 


21.  How  much  has  measles  prevailed  ?  Is  its  type  severe  or 
mild  ?  What  have  been  the  sequelae  of  measles  ? 

22.  What  other  diseases  have  appeared,  and  what  has  been 
their  character  and  causes  ?  How  far  have  parasites,  as 
lice,  fleas,  &c.,  infested  the  troops,  and  what  means  have 
been  taken  to  eradicate  them  ? 

23.  Plow  many  deaths  have  occurred  thus  far,  and  from  what 
causes?  How  have  the  dead  been  interred,  at  what 
depths,  and  at  what  distance  from  camp  ? 

24.  Have  the  troops  any  games  or  amusements,  and  have  any 
means  been  taken  to  promote  cheerfulness  ? 

25.  What  disinfecting  agents  are  employed  in  the  soldier’s 
quarters,  and  what  in  the  hospitals  ?  How  often,  and  in 
what  quantities  have  they  been  used  ?  What  means  have 
been  adopted  for  the  cleansing  of  the  tents  and  quarters  ? 

FOOD,  &c. 

26.  What  rations  are  used  in  the  regiments?  Please  to 
answer  in  detail,  stating  the  kind  of  food,  and  its  quantity 
and  quality. 

27.  Are  fresh  vegetables  purchased  and  supplied  to  the  men 
when  they  can  he  obtained  ?  Have  the  men,  under  the 
present  regulations,  a  sufficient  supply  of  vegetable  food  ? 
Have  any  cases  of  scurvy  occurred  ? 

27a.  Is  the  system  of  supplying  fresh  vegetables  through  the 
agency  of  the  company  fund  successfully  applied,  and  does 
it  effect  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Army  regulations? 

27b.  Have  extraissues  of  anti-scorbutics,  fresh  vegetables,  rice, 
&c.,  been  required  for  the  health  of  the  troops  as  allowed 
by  regulations  on  recommendation  of  a  medical  officer? 

28.  Have  dried  fruits  of  any  kind  been  supplied  to  the  men  ? 
If  so,  how  often,  and  in  what  quantities  ? 

29.  How  often  is  fresh  meat  supplied,  and  in  what  quantity  ? 

30.  Is  the  water  used  for  drinking  of  good  quality,  and  from 
what  source  is  it  obtained  ? 

31 .  Have  the  medicines  been  of  good  quality  and  well  selected? 
Have  the  hospital  stores  been  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
of  good  quality  ? 
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32.  To  what  extent  is  the  spirit  ration  issued,  and  what  spirits 
are  used  ? 

33.  How  many  cooks  are  there  in  each  regiment,  and  in  what 
manner  were  they  appointed  ? 

34.  In  what  manner  is  the  food  prepared,  and  with  what 
apparatus  is  the  cooking  performed  ? 

35 .  How  is  the  bread  prepared  and  baked  ?  Is  yeast  used  or  pre¬ 
pared  flour  ?  Are  crackers  or  biscuits  issued  with  rations  ? 

CLOTHING-. 

36.  What  is  the  uniform  of  each  regiment,  and  by  whom  and 
how  was  it  supplied  to  the  men?  Answer  in  detail. 

37.  What  underclothes  are  worn  by  the  men,  and  how  many 
changes  have  the  men?  Is  flannel  worn  next  the  skin, 
and  to  what  extent? 

38.  What  deficiencies  exist  as  to  clothing,  shoes,  &c.  ? 

39.  Are  the  men  provided  with  blankets  or  overcoats  ?  Have 
they  India-rubbia  cloths  to  put  under  their  blankets  when 
lying  upon  the  ground  ? 

CAMP  POLICE. 

40.  How  far  from  the  camp  are  the  horses  picketed  ?  How  far 
from  the  camp  are  the  cattle  placed  ?  What  disposition 
is  made  of  their  manure  ? 

41 .  At  what  distance  from  the  camp  are  the  cattle  slaughtered , 
and  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  offal  ? 

42.  Is  there  any  special  place  for  refuse  food  and  slops,  and 
are  soldiers  confined  to  the  use  of  such  place? 

43.  Are  there  trenches  around  the  tents  for  drainage  ? 

44.  Do  these  communicate  with  a  general  drain  ? 

45.  How  is  the  water  thus  collected  disposed  of? 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  President. 

Prof.  A.  D.  BACHE,  Vice  President. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec’y. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

ALEXANDER  E.  SHIRAS,  U.  S.  Army. 

ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army. 

WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE.  M.  D. 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D. 

GEO.  T.  STRONG,  Treasurer. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  Resident  Secretary. 
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Treasury  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  2 2d,  1861. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  this  clay  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  you  were  duly  elected  an  associate  member. 

We  enclose  herewith  copies  of  the  address  issued  by  the 
Commission,  and  of  other  papers,  from  which  you  will  readily 
inform  yourself  as  to  its  constitution  and  objects,  and  as  to 
the  urgent  necessity  which  led  to  its  creation  by  Government. 

We  trust  you  will  be  led  to  share  our  conviction  that  the 
speediest  and  most  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  associate  members,  and  of  the  whole  country, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  our  armies  now  in  the  field 
from  the  destructive  epidemics  to  which  ill-regulated  camps 
are  exposed. 

For  this  purpose  we  entreat  your  active  co-operation  and 
support. 

Any  suggestions  and  advice  which  your  experience  may 
suggest  are  earnestly  solicited.  We  also  ask  that  you  will 
do  whatever  lies  in  your  power  to  obtain  for  the  Commission 
the  means  required  to  carry  out  its  object,  to  inform  the 
public  fully  (through  the  press  and  otherwise)  of  the  existence 
and  design  of  the  Commission,  and  of  the  great  and  pressing 
danger  which  it  is  intended  to  mitigate  or  to  remove  ;  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  organizations,  and  so 
to  direct  the  labors  of  associations  already  formed  for  the  aid 
and  relief  of  our  armies,  that  they  may  strengthen  and  sup¬ 
port  those  of  the  Committee. 
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As  this  subject  is  one  of  national  interest,  and  as  prompt 
and  energetic  action  on  it  by  liberal,  intelligent,  and  prudent 
men  throughout  the  country  is  indispensable  to  prevent  the 
most  fearful  disaster  and  loss,  both  public  and  private,  we 
confidently  rely  on  your  cordial  support  and  aid. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  E.  Harris,  M.  D., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Subscriptions  and  donations  to  George  T.  Strong, 
Treasurer,  68  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  Pres’t, 

ALEX.  DALLAS  BACHE, 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  A., 

ALEX.  E.  SHIR  AS,  U.  S.  A., 

ROBT.  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A., 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D., 

WM.  II.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D., 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 

JOHN  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.; 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

GEO.  T.  STRONG, 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

Commissioners. 


To 


!No.  11. 


Names  of  Associate  Members.  4  pp. 
(June  26,  1861.) 


Included  in  Document  74. 
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No.  1*3. 


Names  of  Associate  Members.  8  pp. 
(June  29,  1861.) 

Included  in  Document  74. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

:Xo,  13. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  undersigned,  associate  inemhers  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  lately  appointed  by  Government  to  inquire  into  and 
provide  for  the  wants  of  our  volunteer  regiments  now  in  the 
field,  respectfully  recommend  this  Commission  and  its  most 
important  object  to  the  prompt  and  liberal  support  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Great  mortality  by  disease  is  an  inevitable  feature  of  every 
war.  It  invariably  exceeds  at  least  four-fold  that  produced 
by  all  other  causes. 

But  our  volunteer  regiments,  made  up  in  a  great  degree  of 
men  and  officers  utterly  without  knowledge  or  experience  as 
to  the  remedies  and  precautions  which  the  case  requires,  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  danger  from  this 
source.  The  present  defective  state  of  the  camps  and  quarters 
generally  as  to  ventilation,  police,  drainage,  and  other  sanitary 
provisions,  and  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  men  in  point  of 
cleanliness,  clothing  and  shoes,  the  want  of  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  for  furnishing  well  cooked  food  and  wholesome  water, 
furnish  ground  for  the  most  serious  alarm.  Predictions  are 
confidently  made  that  (without  prompt  and  energetic  remedial 
measures)  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  volunteer 
forces  will  fall  victims  to  disease  before  the  end  of  the  present 
season. 

If  these  predictions  should  be  unhappily  verified  (and  they 
come  from  sources  entitled  to  the  highest  respect)  we  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  a  disaster,  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded 
in  its  effects  on  public  credit  and  on  individual  prosperity, 
by  defeat  in  a  great  battle. 

To  meet  this  danger  (which  can  be  met  and  fully  remedied) 
the  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  appointed.  Its  members 
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serve  gratuitously,  but  call  on  their  fellow-citizens  for  means 
to  enable  them  to  do  their  work.  They  decline  applying  to 
Congress  for  funds  for  reasons  which  we  consider  satisfactory. 

They  propose,  among  other  things,  to  place  an  agent  of 
intelligence,  activity,  and  scientific  education,  specially 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hygiene,  in  every  camp  or  center 
of  military  operations,  to  remedy  at  once  the  defects  and 
abuses  that  exist  in  most  of  them.  If  they  can  be  furnished 
with  means  to  do  this  within  twenty  days,  they  expect  to 
save  the  nation  at  least  twenty  thousand  lives. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  already  personally  engaged, 
both  at  Cairo  and  Washington,  in  organizing  a  sanitary 
system  for  the  camps  at  those  points. 

The  undersigned  earnestly  urge  on  the  public  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sustaining  the  Commission  by  prompt  and  liberal 
action. 

Every  day  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  every  dollar 
applied  to  the  protection  of  life  at  this  time  will  save  the 
community  from  much  larger  expenditure,  or  from  humilia¬ 
tion  and  defeat  at  no  distant  period. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 


JOHN  A.  STEVENS,  Chairman  pro  tem. 


Chas.  E.  Strong,  Secretary . 


r.  h.  McCurdy. 
WM.  F.  CARY, 
PETER  COOPER, 


JOSEPH  LAWRENCE, 
J.  D.  JONES, 

T.  TILESTON, 


MORRIS  KETCHUM, 
SAMUEL  B.  RUGGLES, 
J.  P.  GIRAUD  FOSTER, 
SAML.  D.  BABCOCK, 
WM.  V.  BRADY, 


JOHN  J.  CISCO, 

JOHN  E.  WILLIAMS, 

F.  S.  WINSTON, 

U.  HENDRICKS, 

HENRY  CHAUNCEY,  Jr. 


H.  D.  ALDRICH,  ROBT.  B.  MINTURN, 

GEORGE  OPDYKE,  JAS.  W.  BEEKMAN, 

JONATHAN  STURGES. 


IKST0  Contributions  can  be  sent  to  either  of  the  above ,  or  to 
George  T.  Strong ,  Treasurer,  No.  68  Wall  street ,  New  York. 


No.  1-i. 


Directions  to  Army  Surgeons  on  Field  of  Battle. 

12  pp. 

G.  J.  Guthrie,  F.  R.  S., 
Surg.  British  Army. 


Subsequently  published  as  Letter  B  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Monographs. 


■ 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

ivo.  lo. 


LETTER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  FINANCIAL 
COMMITTEE,  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  July  9,  1861. 

To  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Christopher  R.  Robert,  Robert 
B.  Minturn,  George  Opdyke,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Morris 
Ketchum,  William  A.  Booth,  David  Hoadley,  J.  P.  Giraud 
Foster,  and  Charles  E.  Strong,  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Central  Financial  Committee  of  the  U. 
S.  Sanitary  Commission: 

Gentlemen — On  returning  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  our 
troops  in  the  West,  I  hear  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  that 
the  thoughtful,  business  men  of  New  York,  associated  with 
other  patriotic  individuals  throughout  the  country,  have  taken 
in  hand  the  pecuniary  interests  of  “  The  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,”  and  are  devising  ways  and  means  of  supplying  it  with 
money — the  true  and  only  means  of  strength  and  efficiency. 
Could  I  transfer  to  your  hearts  and  minds  the  rich  experience 
of  the  last  fortnight  passed  in  the  camps  of  the  West,  you 
would  need  nothing  further  to  animate  you  to  the  most 
earnest,  immediate,  and  unwearied  efforts  to  provide  our  Com¬ 
mission  with  money — the  only  thing  it  now  lacks  to  give  it 
a  benignant  power  to  diminish  and  control  the  malignant 
influence  that  hang  darkly  round  our  troops,  and  threaten  to 
make  out  of  the  most  precious  portion  of  our  whole  popula¬ 
tion  another  “noble  Army  of  Martyrs!”  Money!  money! 
promptly  and  liberally  expended  in  supplying  our  officers 
and  men  with  the  instructions,  the  warnings,  and  the  aids 
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which  their  inexperienced  and  unfurnished  condition  de¬ 
mands,  and  which  only  an  association  like  our  own— of  an 
extraordinary  character,  unhampered  by  routine,  and  with 
special  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the  Government, 
with  express  reference  to  the  exigencies  ot  this  exceptional 
case — can  hope  to  impart,  with  promptness  enough  to  secure 
the  end. 

Money  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  our  success,  and 
the  only  one  now  wanting. 

Consider  the  prospects  of  250,000  troops,  chiefly  volunteers, 
gathered  not  only  from  the  out-door,  but  still  more  from  the 
in-door  occupations  of  life;  farmers,  clerks,  students,  me¬ 
chanics,  lawyers,  doctors,  accustomed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
regularity  of  life,  and  those  comforts  of  home  which,  above 
any  recorded  experience,  bless  our  own  prosperous  land  and 
benignant  institutions ;  consider  those  men,  used  to  the  tender 
providence  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  to  varied  and  well 
prepared  food,  separate  and  commodious  homes,  moderate 
toil,  to  careful  medical  supervision  in  all  their  ailments — 
consider  these  men,  many  of  them  not  yet  hardended  into  the 
bone  of  rugged  manhood,  suddenly  precipitated  by  unex¬ 
pected  events  into  the  field  of  war,  at  the  very  season  of  the 
greatest  heat,  transferred  to  climates  to  which  they  are 
unwonted,  driven  to  the  use  of  food  and  water  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed,  living  in  crowded  barracks  and  tents, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  earth,  broken  of  rest,  called  on  to  bear 
arms  six  and  eight  hours  a  day,  to  make  rapid  marches  over 
rough  roads  in  July  and  August,  wearing  their  thick  uniforms 
and  carrying  heavy  knapsacks  on  their  backs — and  what  can 
be  looked  for,  but  men  falling  by  the  dozen  in  the  ranks  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  hundreds  prostrated  with  relaxing  disor¬ 
ders,  and,  finally,  thousands  suddenly  swept  off  by  camp 
diseases,  the  result  of  irregularity  of  life,  exposure,  filth, 
heat  and  inability  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  such  novel 
conditions.  If  you  add  the  reflection  that  the  brave  and 
worthy  officers  who  command  these  men  are,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  wholly  inexperienced  in  camp  life,  that 
they  are  usually  no  more  than  the  social  equals  of  those  they 
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are  set  over,  that  the  excellent  and  devoted  medical  men 
selected  to  watch  over  our  volunteers  are  equally  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  field  and  to  the  military  hospital,  that  their 
commissaries  and  quartermasters  have  been  summoned  from 
civil  life,  and  that  our  whole  military  array,  with  so  small  an 
exception  as  not  to  he  worth  noting,  is  the  product  of  a  rare 
necessity,  extemporized  almost  as  miraculously  as  the  armed 
men  that  sprang  from  the  teeth  that  Cadmus  sowed,  you  will 
at  once  feel  how  inevitable  must  be  the  defects,  the  friction, 
the  mistakes,  the  delays,  the  dreadful  consequences  to  health 
and  life  attending  the  very  collection  and  existence  of  such  a 
body  of  troops,  so  officered  and  so  provided  for. 

Can  anything  hut  the  energetic  interposition  of  a  body  of 
persons  devoting  themselves  to  the  special  work  of  furnishing 
condensed  experience  to  officers  and  men  diligently,  attending 
the  camps,  bringing  instantly  to  headquarters  the  warnings 
of  scientific  and  practical  instruction,  relieving  surgeons, 
commissaries,  and  quartermasters  of  their  embarrassing  want 
of  knowledge  how,  in  the  shortest  manner,  to  relieve  their 
official  necessities,  establishing  a  quick  connection  between 
the  volunteers  starting  under  State  patronage,  and  sadly  tried 
to  understand  how  their  relations  are  changed  upon  passing 
under  United  States  control,  and  the  General  Government, 
who  can  alone  relieve  their  wants. 

My  recent  experience  in  the  West  has  confirmed  all  my 
expectations  of  the  feasibleness  of  such  a  service,  and  removed 
every  doubt  which  others  had  raised,  in  regard  to  the  cheerful 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  officers  and  surgeons,  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  invention.  I  went  in  some  little  anxiety  as  to  the 
welcome  I  might  receive  as  the  envoy  of  that  mixed  body, 
scientific,  medical,  military,  and  civil,  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion.  But  I  found  my  way  prepared  before  me.  Tidings  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  had  already  spread  far 
and  wide.  Orders  for  our  cordial  reception  had  providently 
gone  forth  from  the  War  Department.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  officials  the  most  generous  courtesy,  the  most 
willing  co-operation,  the  most  grateful  sympathy,  flowed 
without  any  interruption  from  a  jealous  etiquette  or  an 
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imperilled  dignity.  The  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  were 
just  as  kind  and  cordial  as  those  of  the  Volunteers,  and  I  am 
now  sure  that  none  of  the  difficulties  anticipated  from  a 
conflict  of  powers,  are  at  all  likely  to  arise  with  a  reasonable 
discretion  on  our  part.  Indeed,  no  avertedeye  or  cold  shoulder, 
either  from  a  medical  or  military  official,  chilled  my  heart, 
in  a  visit  extended  to  20,000  troops,  to  twenty  hospitals,  to 
hundreds  of  medical  gentlemen,  and  yet  I  spared  no  warning, 
no  remonstrance,  no  earnest  words  of  entreaty,  made  necessary 
by  what  I  found  defective  in  the  camp-police,  the  hospital 
arrangements,  the  inexperience  of  officers.  Plain,  honest, 
earnest,  direct  words,  kindly  and  sympatkizingly  spoken, 
were  the  only  weapons  found  necessary,  besides  the  govern¬ 
mental  authority  to  utter  them .  This  was  indispensable,  and 
it  was  a  great  boon  to  possess  it. 

I  cannot  here  spread  out  the  ample  details  which  I  proceed 
to  Washington  this  evening  to  lay  before  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Government,  as  materials  towards  a  correct 
judgment  and  immediate  action.  The  general  impression, 
however,  which  my  visit  to  Camp  Dennison,  near  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Camp  McClellan,  at  Cairo,  Camp  Pope,  at  Alton,  and 
other  smaller  collections  of  Western  troops  made  upon  me, 
I  do  earnestly  desire  at  once  to  communicate. 

A  nobler,  manlier,  a  more  intelligent,  earnest,  and  valuable 
body  of  troops  was  never  gathered  on  the  earth’s  surface,  than 
the  20,000  men  I  saw  in  these  camps  !  They  are  fully  equal 
to  the  best  of  our  Eastern  troops  in  clothing  and  equipments, 
and  better  than  that,  their  equals  in  moral  force,  and  direct¬ 
ness  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  I  have  visited  them  in  their 
tents  and  barracks,  hastily  of  course ;  seen  them  in  the  ranks, 
witnessed  their  evolutions,  and  marked  their  drill;  messed 
with  the  men  and  with  their  officers  ;  conversed  freely  with 
hundreds  in  the  hospitals,  which  now,  all  told,  hold  perhaps 
near  a  thousand  of  the  20,000,  who  are  more  or  less  seriously 
ill;  hut  sick  or  well,  in  camp  or  on  parade,  I  have  seen  only 
one  spirit — a  profound  love  of  country,  a  solemn  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  this  war,  a  willingness  to  die  in  defence  of  the 
sacred  interests  at  stake,  with  a  most  assured  sense  that  God 
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was  behind  and  victory  before  them  !  Since  the  earliest  and 
best  days  of  the  war  of  the  reformation  no  such  spirit  has 
stirred  soldiers  in  the  field  as  that  which  now  animates  our 
troops.  Nor  were  so  many  priceless  lives  ever  so  freely 
offered  for  an  end  so  devotedly  held  to  be  worth  all  it  can 
cost.  The  perils  of  the  actual  battle-field  are  nothing  to 
such  men;  the  injuries  their  open  enemies  can  do  them, 
almost  not  worth  thinking  of;  but  will  malaria,  fever, 
pestilence — irrational  and  viewless  enemies — be  as  little 
dangerous?  No!  It  is  before  these  inglorious  and  deadly 
foes  that  our  brave  boys  will  flinch;  before  their  unseen 
weapons  that  they  will  fall !  Their  generous  and  self-devoted 
officers  are  likely  to  be  the  first  to  suffer.  They  share  the 
hardships,  they  more  than  share  the  labor  and  exposure  of 
their  commands.  They  have  the  best  purposes.  But  they 
know  not  yet  how  to  control  the  diet,  the  personal  habits,  the 
ventilation  and  police  of  their  quarters  and  camps.  They 
are  studying  war  tactics ,  intent  on  making  soldiers;  they 
rashly  assume  that  intelligent  men  knowhow  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  they  are  already  finding  camp  dysentery 
seizing  their  regiments  with  a  most  threatening  grasp.  The 
most  striking  difference  is  already  apparent  in  camps  and 
troops,  according  as*  attention  is  given  or  denied  to  the 
character  of  the  water  used,  the  situation  of  the  camp  with 
reference  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  to  the  regulation  of 
sinks  and  the  cleansing  of  tents  and  quarters.  Two  regi¬ 
ments,  separated  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only,  contained,  in 
one  camp  not  a  dozen  sick  men;  in  the  other,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  more  or  less  ill  with  the  dysenteric  diarrhoea, 
and  all  because  one  was  on  a  plain  with  decent  well-water  at 
hand,  the  other  in  a  wood,  with  a  wretched  puddle  of  black 
ditch-water  as  the  only  resource  for  drinking  and  cooking ! 
Do  you  ask,  will  medical  men  and  officers,  too,  stand  with 
folded  arms  and  see  this  go  on  without  immediate  and  ener¬ 
getic  remonstrance  and  action  ?  They  will,  I  reply,  under 
some  provision  of  military  etiquette,  or  some  governmental 
obstacle — which  it  requires  the  boldness  and  decision  of  a 
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power  in  confidential  relations  with  the  War  Department  to 
put  aside.  We  possess  this  power. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  spare  you  and  the  public  and 
myself  any  further  details.  I  am  confident  I  have  said 
enough  to  stimulate  your  utmost  energies  in  supplying  us 
with  the  means  of  immediately  sending  efficient  men,  experts 
in  sanitary  matters,  into  every  camp  and  fortress,  and  of 
keeping  them  there,  under  our  direction,  and  fortified  with 
all  the  authority  of  our  Commission,  to  warn,  instruct,  and 
befriend  our  officers  and  men,  co-operating  with  the  noble 
physicians  who  have  so  largely  volunteered  in  this  war,  in 
preventing  all  the  disease  that  can  be  prevented  by  sanitary 
science,  and  in  assuaging  and  mitigating  all  that  must 
inevitably  visit  our  troops.  You,  with  the  response  which 
the  public  will  give  your  honored  names,  must  place  us  in  a 
position  of  moral  independence,  by  enabling  us  to  dispense 
with  all  pecuniary  support  from  the  Government.  The 
Government  has  given  us  what  is  far  more  important,  its 
sanction  and  its  authority.  We  seek  from  sources  that  you 
command  the  material  aid,  which  at  your  hands  we  can 
receive  without  loss  of  moral  power  and  position  with  the 
country  and  the  Army.  Thanking  you,  in  advance,  in  the 
name  of  the  Army,  the  Government,  and  the  Commission, 
for  any  labors  and  sacrifices  you  may  make  in  our  behalf, 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  1«. 


APPEAL  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  FINANCE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK. 


To  our  Fellow-Citizens : 

The  Committee,  addressed  in  the  preceding  letter 
from  Dr.  Bellows,  the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
earnestly  entreat  your  immediate  and  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  noble  undertaking  it  so  ably  advocates. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  human  benevolence,  did  a 
gracious  Providence  vouchsafe  an  opportunity  for  doing  good 
on  such  a  scale  ;  to  so  great  a  number  ;  in  so  short  a  time  ; 
and  with  comparatively  so  little  money.  Of  the  immense 
array  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  now  in  arms  in  our 
defence — to  be  swelled,  if  necessary,  to  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand, — the  experienced  military  and  medical  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  declare  that  one-fifth,  if  not  one-fourth, 
may  be  saved  by  proper  care,  who  must  otherwise  perish. 
Deducing  the  results  of  individual  action  to  a  form  still  more 
precise,  they  estimate  that  every  dollar  honestly  and  judi¬ 
ciously  expended  in  sanitary  measure,  will  save  at  least  one 
soldier's  life. 

Cannot  a  city  like  ours,  find  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  to  save  a  like  number  of  the  sons,  the 
brothers,  the  friends,  the  fellow-countrymen  now  gone  to 
battle  for  the  very  purpose  of  rebuilding  its  own  broken 
fortunes,  of  restoring,  in  fullest  measure,  its  former  prosperity? 

Fellow-citizens :  We  cannot  afford  that  any  one  of  our 
brave  defenders  shall  needlessly  perish.  All  our  interests, 
commercial,  fiscal,  political  and  moral,  are  crying  aloud  for 
a  speedy  termination  of  this  great  national  conflict.  In  such 
a  struggle,  it  is  madness  to  waste  a  single  hour,  still  more  a 
single  life.  Most  of  all,  should  we  avoid  the  ruinous  delay 
©f  slowly  replacing  in  the  wasted  camp,  the  tens  of  thousands 
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which  our  neglect  may  thoughtlessly  leave  to  die,  almost 
within  our  sight. 

Men  and  women  of  New  York  !  We  beg  you  to  awake  to 
instant  action.  Death  is  already  in  the  breeze.  Disease, 
insidious  and  inevitable,  is  now  stealing  through  the  camps, 
on  scorching  plain,  in  midnight  damp,  menacing  our  dearest 
treasure — the  very  flower  of  the  nation’s  youth.  You  surely 
will  not  permit  them  thus  ingloriously  to  perish.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  and  patriotism — in  the  name  alike  of 
justice  and  manly  generosity,  bidding  us  save  them  who  stake 
their  lives  in  saving  us — in  the  name  of  the  honored  ancestors, 
who  fought  for  the  land  we  live  in — in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Being,  the  friend  on  earth  of  the  sick  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  we  now  commit  this  holy  cause  to  your  willing  hearts, 
your  helping  hands  ;  with  our  earnest  assurance  that,  what¬ 
ever  you  do  will  be  doubly  welcome,  if  done  at  once. 

SAMUEL  13.  RUGGLES, 

CHRISTOPHER  R.  ROBERT, 

ROBERT  B.  MTNTURN, 

GEORGE  OPDYKE, 

JONATHAN  STURGES, 

MORRIS  KETCHUM, 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 

DAVID  HOADLEY, 

J.  P.  GIRAUD  FOSTER, 

CHARLES  E.  STRONG, 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Central  Financial  Committee 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Association. 

New  York ,  July  13,  1861. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  this  Committee , 
at  his  place  of  business,  or  to  their  Treasurer ,  George  S.  Coe, 
Esq.,  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank ,  cor.  Broadway  and 
Cedar  Street. 

Weekly  reports  are  made  to  the  Committee  by  George  T. 
Strong,  Esq.,  (a  member  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission ,)  of  all  its  engagements ,  expenditures  and,  appoint - 
ments. 
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REPORT  OF  A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 

OF  THE 

Camps  of  a  Portion  of  the  Volunteer  Forces 

NEAR  WASHINGTON. 


Washington,  July  9,  1861. 

To  the  Sanitary  Commission  : 

Gentlemen — Your  Resident  Secretary  has  inspected  twenty 
of  the  volunteer  camps  during  the  last  ten  days.  Of  most  of 
these  his  examination  has  been  cursory,  his  object  being  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  and  average  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  force,,  to  enable  him  the  better  to  direct  subsequent 
inquiry,  rather  than  to  personally  make  an  exact  survey  of 
the  condition  of  each  regiment.  Of  some  few,  however,  his 
examination  has  been  thorough,  while  from  others  he  has 
received  reports  of  inspections  made  under  his  instructions, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  precise  information.  Considerable 
confidence  can  therefore  he  placed  in  the  general  conclusions 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  will  he  expressed.  The  camps  of 
the  Rhode  Islanders,  and  of  the  71st  and  12th  New  York 
militia  have  not  been  visited,  because  it  has  been  understood 
that  their  condition  was  exceptional,  and  no  time  could  he 
spared  from  more  general  duties  for  the  purpose. 

The  Resident  Secretary  has  also  endeavored  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  supplies  furnished,  and 
with  the  manner  of  their  distribution. 

Having  been  accompanied  in  most  of  his  visits  by  Dr. 
Harris,  the  Resident  Secretary  will  omit,  as  far  as  practicable, 
observations  on  the  distinctly  medical  condition  of  the  forces, 
presuming  that  Dr.  Harris,  on  his  return  from  Fort  Monroe, 
will  present  a  report  on  this  topic. 
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SITUATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

The  camps,  generally,  are  favorably  situated  as  to  natural 
surface  drainage.  In  many  cases,  not  the  slightest  artificial 
drainage  has  been  arranged;  in  others,  surface-drains  have 
been  dug  on  one  or  two  sides  of  a  tent,  or  a  line  of  tents,  but 
an  outlet  entirely  neglected,  and  this,  sometimes,  where  an 
hour’s  labor  of  a  man  would  have  formed  one.  The  drains 
are  consequently  ineffective.  A  complete  system  of  drains, 
such  as  should  have  been  laid  out  and  made  in  the  very  hour 
the  tents  were  pitched,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  camp. 
In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  during  a  recent  sudden  heavy 
rain  at  night,  it  is  reported  that  water  stood  two  inches  deep 
in  the  tents  of  many  camps.  In  respect  of  drainage  by 
filtration,  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  varies  too  much 
to  allow  any  general  statement  to  be  made. 

The  camps  are  generally  on  open  ground,  but  some  of  them 
in  the  shade  of  woods,  and  the  latter  seem  generally  considered 
to  be  the  more  fortunate  sites.  Looking  to  the  health  of  the 
men,  this  is  unquestionably  a  grave  error,  of  which  evidence 
abounds.  It  is  an  advantage,  however,  to  have  a  shaded 
place  for  drill  near  the  camp,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  on  the  open  ground. 

The  tents  are  placed  much  closer  together  than  they  should 
be ;  closer  than  is  usual  in  camps  of  regulars,  unless  under 
special  circumstances. 

The  site  of  the  camps  is  selected  by  an  officer  of  the 
quartermaster’s  department,  not  by  the  regimental  officers. 

Night-soil  has  been  recently  deposited  in  large  quantity 
within  a  short  distance  of  several  of  the  camps,  and  between 
them  and  the  town.  This  has  occurred  because  the  scavengers 
have  been  unable  to  pass  the  lines  of  sentries  at  night. 
Immediately  on  learning  this,  a  note  wras  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  a  communication 
obtained  with  the  health  officer,  who  readily  promised  that 
the  practice  should  be  avoided .  The  use  of  cheap  disinfectants 
was  recommended  to  him  to  be  applied  to  the  night-soil 
already  deposited  near  the  camps. 
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MALARIA. 

There  have  been  but  few  cases  of  intermittent  fever  found; 
three  in  one  regiment  is  the  largest  number;  this  camp  was 
situated  near  a  pond. 

SUN-STROKE. 

A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  almost  every  encampment. 
The  men  are  generally  provided  with  “havelocks,”  which 
are  worn  or  dispensed  with  according  to  the  caprice  of 
individuals.  Even  at  the  dress  parades  in  most  regiments, 
each  man  wears  a  havelock  or  not,  at  his  pleasure.  The 
havelocks,  as  generally  made,  are  of  little  use.  The  article 
worn  by  the  Indian  troops,  pictures  of  which  probably 
suggested  that  termed  in  America  the  havelock,  is  quilted 
and  stiff,  resting  on  the  shoulders,  and  thus  kept  open,  clear 
of  the  ears,  and  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath. 
Men  who  have  been  drinking  freely  of  water  when  on  a  march, 
or  at  drill,  are  the  most  frequent  sufferers  from  sun-stroke. 

WATER. 

Water,  of  good  quality,  is  generally  found  in  abundance 
near  each  camp. 

TENTS. 

The  most  common  tent  is  a  poor  affair,  being  similar  in 
form  to  the  French  tent  d’abri,  but  without  its  advantage  of 
portability.  The  common  wall-tent  is  also  largely  used,  and 
is  much  better.  During  the  day  the  walls  are  triced  up,  and 
the  tent  is  well  ventilated;  but  at  night,  if  the  walls  are 
lifted,  or  the  flaps  opened,  the  drift  of  the  dew-laden  wind 
across  the  men  sleeping  on  the  ground  is  felt  to  be  severely 
cold.  In  most  cases,  therefore — the  officers  paying,  appar¬ 
ently,  no  attention  to  the  matter — the  tents  are  closed  as 
tightly  as  possible  at  night,  and  are  crowded  full  of  sleepers, 
six  to  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  men  being  found  in  each. 
Of  course,  they  breathe  a  most  vitiated  atmosphere.  Those 
who  are  most  sensitive  to  this  are  sometimes  forced  out  of  the 
tent ;  and  in  a  camp  visited  at  night,  the  Secretary  discovered 
that  many  men  were  sleeping  on  the  ground,  without  any 
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protection  from  dew  or  malarious  influences.  This  had  not 
been  regarded,  and  apparently  was  unknown  to  the  regimental 
officers.  The  wall  tent,  when  provided,  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  to  be,  with  large  square  openings  at  the  end,  with  flaps 
to  button  over  them  when  necessary,  is  the  most  comfortable 
tent  for  summer.  This,  or  some  other  opening  for  ventilation, 
well  above  the  ground,  should  be  provided  in  all  cases.  The 
“Sibley,”  is,  however,  much  the  best  tent  for  all  purposes, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  rapidly  displace  all  others. 
It  is  easily  ventilated,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  best 
protection  to  its  occupants  during  inclement  weather. 

The  men  generally  sleep  on  a  single  blanket  spread  upon 
the  ground.  The  regiments  sent  by  the  New  York  Union 
Defence  Committee,  and  some  few  others,  are  provided  with 
india-rubber  tent  floors  or  blankets,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
tents  are  furnished  with  plank  floors.  These,  which  would 
otherwise  seem  to  be  best  for  a  fixed  camp,  afford  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  facility  for  the  accumulation  of  unwholesome  rubbish. 
Where  there  are  no  floors,  loose  straw  is  sometimes  used^  and 
in  other  cases  straw  in  sacks. 

SINKS. 

In  most  cases  the  only  sink  is  merely  a  straight  trench, 
some  thirty  feet  long,  unprovided  with  a  pole  or  rail;  the 
edges  are  filthy,  and  the  stench  exceedingly  offensive  ;  the 
easy  expedient  of  daily  turning  fresh  earth  into  the  trench 
being  often  neglected.  In  one  case,  men  with  diarrhoea 
complained  that  they  had  been  made  sick  to  vomiting  by  the 
incomplete  arrangement  and  filthy  condition  of  the  sink. 
Often  the  sink  is  too  near  the  camp.  In  many  regiments  the 
discipline  is  so  lax  that  the  men  avoid  the  use  of  the  sinks, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  rendered  filthy  and  pestilential. 
From  the  ammoniacal  odor  frequently  perceptible  in  some 
camps,  it  is  obvious  that  the  men  are  allowed  to  void  their 
urine,  during  the  night,  at  least,  wherever  convenient. 

PERSONAL  CLEANLINESS. 

In  but  few  cases  are  the  soldiers  obliged  to  regard  any  rules 
of  personal  cleanliness.  Their  clothing  is  shamefully  dirty, 
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and  they  are  often  lousy.  Although  access  is  easily  had  to 
running  water,  but  few  instances  are  known  where  any  part 
of  the  force  is  daily  marched,  as  a  part  of  the  camp  routine, 
to  bathe.  A  careful  daily  inspection  of  the  state  of  the  men’s 
clothing  is  probably  made  in  few,  if  any,  regiments.  What¬ 
ever  good  qualities  they  possess  in  other  respects,  so  far  from 
being  good  soldiers  in  this,  which  has  been  long  held  the 
elementary  condition  of  good  soldiers,  our  volunteers  are,  in 
many  cases,  really  much  dirtier  than  it  can  he  believed  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  he  in  their  civil  life;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  neither  they  nor  their  officers  comprehend  in  the 
slightest  their  duty  in  this  particular,  nor  the  danger  and* 
inconvenience  they  are  bringing  upon  themselves  by  its 
neglect.  The  clothing  of  the  men,  from  top  to  toe,  is  almost 
daily  saturated  with  sweat  and  packed  with  dust,  and  to  all 
appearance,  no  attempt  is  generally  made  to  remove  this, 
even  superficially.  Each  man  should  he  provided  with  a 
switch  or  small  cat  with  which  to  whip  his  clothing,  and  a 
brush  to  remove  the  dust  after  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface.  It  is  suggested  that  these  and  other  instruments  of 
cleanliness  should  he  provided  to  the  men,  as  in  the  French 
service,  and  that  they  should  he  required  to  carry  them  and 
exhibit  them  at  inspection,  as  a  part  of  the  Government 
property  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

CAMP  POLICE. 

There  is  often  hardly  a  pretence  of  performing  the  ordinary 
police  duties  of  a  military  camp.  The  men  take  food  into 
their  tents,  and  its  crumbs  and  morsels  are  to  he  seen  covered 
with  flies  in  the  inside,  in  the  intervening  spaces,  and  even 
in  the  camp-streets,  which  seldom  appear  well  swept.  Often 
the  drains  are  so  neglected,  that  they  become  receptacles  for 
rubbish.  Within  the  tents  a  musty  smell  is  often  perceptible. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Commission  should  recommend  that 
orders  be  given  that  during  the  summer  all  camps  should  he 
shifted  at  least  once  in  ten  days,  unless  imperative  military 
reasons  forbid,  and  that  twice  a  week  all  tents  should  he 
struck,  turned  inside  out  and  shaken,  all  bedding  and  blankets 
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shaken,  the  site  of  tents  swept,  and,  if  practicable,  sprinkled 
with  a  disinfecting  fluid  or  lightly  strewn  with  powdered 
charcoal  or  plaster  of  paris.  It  is  believed  that  some  very 
detailed  instructions  in  camp-police  duties  may  with  great 
advantage  be  furnished  the  officers. 

CLOTHING. 

The  volunteers  have  generally  an  abundance  of  clothing, 
such  as  it  is,  though  there  are  a  few  who  have  not  a  change 
of  shirts.  The  dress  of  the  majority  is  inappropriate,  unbe¬ 
coming,  uncomfortable,  and  not  easily  kept  in  a  condition 
'consonant  with  health.  It  is  generally  much  inferior,  in 
every  desirable  respect,  to  the  clothing  of  the  regulars,  while 
it  has  cost  more  than  theirs.  Considering  all  the  conditions 
and  contingencies  of  the  business  in  which  the  volunteers 
are  about  to  engage,  and  in  view  of  the  many  advantages  of 
simplifying  all  the  machinery  of  the  army  as  much  as 
possible,  it  may  be  best  for  the  Commission  to  recommend 
that  volunteers  for  ordinary  infantry  service  be  hereafter 
required  to  adopt  the  regulation  uniform.  This  could  be 
furnished  by  the  Government  under  bonds  to  those  recruiting 
the  regiments,  or  to  the  State  governments  called  upon  or 
undertaking  to  supply  them,  at  a  much  less  price  than,  judging 
from  recent  experience,  any  other  tolerable  uniforms  can  be 
procured  by  special  contract.  It  may  also  be  best  to  recommend 
the  early  substitution  of  the  regulation  garments  for  those  now 
worn  by  the  volunteers ;  thesebeing  already,  in  many  instances, 
in  bad  condition.  A  New  York  soldier  has  been  seen  going- 
on  duty  in  his  drawers  and  overcoat,  his  body-coat  and  pant¬ 
aloons  being  quite  worn  to  shreds.  It  is  possible  that  some 
modification  of  the  present  regulation  uniform  may  be  made 
with  advantage.  If  so,  this  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
greater  simplicity  of  parts,  greater  independence  of  thebaggage 
wagon,  and  more  grace  of  appearance.  The  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  present  uniform  is  the  hat.  It  is  said  to  be 
convenient  and  healthful.  The  common  kepi  of  the  volunteer 
is  pert,  unsubstantial,  ungraceful,  uncomfortable,  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Covered  with  what  is  called  the  havelock,  it  is 
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excessively  conspicuous — quite  unfit  for  scouting  or  skirmish¬ 
ing  duty.  It  interferes  with  the  hearing,  and,  through  the 
common  neglect  of  duty  of  the  volunteer  officers,  it  is  allowed 
to  he  worn  without  uniformity,  and  becomes  very  untidy. 
The  regulation  hat,  as  it  stands,  is  better  than  any  other 
military  head-dress  to  he  now  seen  in  Washington.  Yet  its 
heavy  and  inelegant  character  might,  it  is  hoped,  be  some¬ 
what  modified  without  lessening  its  essential  value.  A  slight 
enlargement  of  the  brim,  a  more  taporing  form  to  the  crown, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  color,  possibly  making  the 
whole  hat  of  a  neutral  tint,  with  a  complementary  band  or 
plume,  would  certainly  effect  an  esthetic  improvement.  A 
different  kind  of  shirt  might  economically  displace  the  present 
one,  which  is  coarse  and  harsh  in  quality.  The  regulation 
shoes  and  socks  are  far  superior  to  those  generally  worn  by 
the  volunteers,  but  might  perhaps  be  better.  A  very  slight 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  articles  would  justify  a 
large  additional  cost.  The  French  trappings  of  the  soldier, 
of  the  latest  pattern,  seem  to  be  more  substantial  and  conve¬ 
nient  than  those  of  the  United  States  regular  pattern,  better 
calculated  to  preserve  health  and  a  certain  degree  of  comfort 
under  circumstances  which  most  try  the  strength  and  morale 
of  the  soldier.  If  this  is  the  case,  Government  should  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  adopt  them.  Our  volunteers  are 
generally  men  unaccustomed  to  the  necessary  hardships  of 
the  soldier,  suffering  from  loose  discipline,  and  the  rashness, 
improvidence,  ignorance,  and  neglect  of  extemporized  officers. 
They  need,  therefore,  far  more  than  regular  soldiers,  every 
advantage  which  it  is  possible  for  science  and  art  to  offer,  for 
bearing  about  with  them,  in  the  easiest  possible  manner, 
means  of  sustaining  their  strength,  which  shall  be  proof 
against  accidents,  and  available  under  the  greatest  variety  of 
circumstances.  To  simplify  what  is  to  be  carried  as  far  as 
possible,  and  yet  to  make  the  soldier  more  than  ever  inde¬ 
pendent  of  fortune,  must  be  the  purpose  of  all  suggestions 
for  a  change.  No  improvement  is  so  great  as  that  which 
lessens  the  necessary  recurrence  of  the  soldier  to  the  baggage 
train  and  the  hospital.  Whatever  does  this  must  almost 
certainly  be  economical. 
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FOOD. 

De  gustibus  non  disputandum.  No  two  reports  agree,  and 
the  Secretary,  having  given  more  time  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  than  to  all  others  during  the  last  week,  confesses 
himself  to  he  yet  bewildered  by  the  different  statements  of 
matters  of  fact,  and  the  different  judgments  on  matters  of 
opinion  which  he  has  constantly  encountered. 

Where  there  is  not  a  most  incredible  ignorance,  incapacity, 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  the  regiments  are  supplied 
with  an  over-abundance  of  the  raw  material  of  food,  excellent 
of  its  kind. 

To  all  appearance,  the  Commissary  Department  is  pursuing 
a  generous,  wise,  and  liberal  course,  dispensing  with  the 
usual  forms  and  checks,  anticipating  and  overlooking  the 
neglect  of  the  volunteer  officers,  and  supplying  a  larger 
variety  of  food  than  is  usually  served  to  regulars,  or  than  can 
be  drawn  for,  as  a  right,  under  the  army  regulations.  This 
very  laxity,  however,  has  its  disadvantages,  and  that  regiments 
should  sometimes  meet  with  considerable  hardship  from 
irregularity  of  supplies  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  that  such  a  large  body  of  men  should  be  so  fully 
and  regularly  supplied  as  is  our  army,  and  the  Commission 
need  hardly  concern  itself  with  the  exceptional  instances.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  army  of  the  same  size  ever  fared  as  well  as 
to  substantial  articles  of  food,  for  months  together.  The  raw 
materials  furnished  are  generally  atrociously  cooked  and 
wickedly  wasted.  In  consequence  of  waste,  complaint  is 
sometimes  made  of  inadequate  supplies,  hut  this  is  remark¬ 
ably  rare,  proving  that  with  care  the  supply  would  in  all  cases 
he  over-abundant. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  food  is  of  the  best  kind 
that  could  be  afforded,  and  in  sufficient  variety  ?  There  are 
grave  objections  to  the  introduction  of  almost  any  new  article 
into  the  dietary  of  the  army  ;  simplicity,  and  facility  of  trans¬ 
port  and  of  preservation  being  necessary  conditions  not  only 
of  each  article  in  itself,  but  of  all  the  ration  in  the  aggregate. 
To  increase  the  number  of  articles,  is  to  increase  the  duty 
already  heavily  overburdening  the  Subsistence  Department, 
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and  there  are  great  and  insurmountable  difficulties  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  force  of  the  Subsistence  Department  with  the  rapidity 
required  to  provide  for  all  the  contingencies  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  host,  with  its  incapable  officers,  suddenly  dependent  on 
that  department  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  accomplish  the  provisioning  of  this  host  with  the  simplest 
and  most  easily  procured  and  transported  food,  by  any  possible 
means.  It  is  a  still  greater  thing  to  have  this  done  honestly 
and  thoroughly  well,  guarding  against  scandalous  frauds  and 
great  and  disgusting  wastes.  Every  addition  to  the  dietary 
of  the  army  increases  the  difficulty  of  this  task. 

This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of  the 
thousand  and  one  improvements  on  the  ration  which  have 
found  and  will  continue  to  find  public  advocacy,  and  some  of 
which  are  being  now  especially  urged  on  the  Commission  as 
worthy  of  its  recommendation.  It  is  daily  made  obvious 
that  no  intelligent  civilian  deems  the  present  regulation 
ration  a  suitable  and  sufficient  one  for  the  volunteers, 
called  from  the  north  to  the  south  in  the  heat  of  summer ; 
but  rash  and  arbitrary  changes  might  easily  be  made  which 
would  be  extremely  perilous. 

For  a  well-established  force  with  but  a  small  proportion  of 
recruits,  and  these  chiefly  accustomed  to  a  poor  diet,  marching 
or  stationed  on  a  distant  frontier,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
well-regulated  sutler’s  establishment,  a  well-managed  com¬ 
pany  fund,  and  with  the  guidance  and  inspection  of  officers 
who  understand  their  business,  and  must  attend  to  it  for 
their  own  safety’s  sake,  if  for  no  better  reason,  our  army 
ration  is  excellent.  We  have  had  a  rich  government,  a  small 
army,  and  an  abundance  of  educated  officers,  who  have 
patiently  studied  to  effect  improvements  in  its  administration. 
In  every  line,  the  regulations  show  careful  observation 
and  reflection,  and  the  most  thorough,  honorable,  and 
conscientious  effort  to  bring  about  that  which  was  best  for 
our  army,  in  the  average  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
been  organized,  officered,  and  placed  hitherto.  The  only 
criticism  which  can  be  made  against  the  regulations,  general, 
and  special,  seems  to  the  Secretary  to  be,  that  in  the  effort  to 
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guard  against  fraud  and  waste,  and  to  impose  restrictions 
and  checks  upon  extravagance,  sufficient  discretion  to  vary 
from  the  ordinary  rules,  when  desirable,  has  not  been  had, 
and  habits  of  routine  and  respect  for  precedent  have  been 
too  much  expected  and  encouraged.  Even  this  is  made  with 
some  doubt  of  there  being  present  occasion  for  it,  and  the 
Secretary  is  inclined  to  believe  that  little  is  needed  to  effect 
all  that  is  practicable,  further  than  to  strengthen  the  hands 
and  give  increased  confidence  to  those  now  having  the  largest 
responsibilities  in  this  matter. 

Clear,  fat,  salt  pork  is  the  hack-hone  of  the  army  ration. 
The  authorized  quantity  of  beef  is  larger  than  that  of  pork, 
but  beef  is  liable  to  more  contingencies  of  failure  than  pork. 
Fat  pork  of  excellent  quality,  with  beans  and  coffee,  seldom 
fails.  And  under  frontier  hardships,  in  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  savage,  or  even  of  the  pioneer  settler, 
these  furnish  not  a  had  stand-by,  especially  for  cold  weather. 
Beans  boiled  five  hours  with  salt  pork  make  a  soup  or  porridge, 
savory,  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  wholesome  for  most  men ; 
add  a  copious  allowance  of  hot  coffee,  and  men  in  good  health 
coming  in  wet,  cold,  and  weary  from  a  scout  or  from  guard 
duty,  can  hardly  he  supplied  with  anything  better.  And  it 
is  for  men  in  such  circumstances  that  our  military  officers, 
whose  soul  is  in  their  business,  have  had  to ‘think,  first  and 
last.  Satisfy  those  who  have  been  used  hardest,  upon  whose 
pluck  and  cheerfulness  and  strength  the  most  has  depended, 
and  there  need  he  little  care  for  the  rest. 

But  here,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  we  have  an  army  of 
unacclimated  men,  drawn  chiefly  from  dense  communities, 
differing  among  themselves  greatly  in  their  habits,  hut  nearly 
all  accustomed  to  a  large  variety  of  food. 

Fat,  salt  pork  is  not  proper  food  for  them,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  provided  the  alternative,  beef,  generally  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  in  abundant  quantity.  If  the  men 
have  too  much  salt  food  here  at  present,  it  is  the  fault  of 
their  regimental  officers.  But  as  the  army  moves  southward, 
will  it  not  often  happen  that,  owing  to  accidental  causes,  one 
or  the  other  of  these  articles,  beef  or  salt  pork,  will  fail? 
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If  so,  then,  as  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  the  diet  must  he 
either  exclusively  of  pork  or  exclusively  of  beef.  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  arrangements  cannot  be  imme¬ 
diately  made  for  a  large  supply  of  fresh  mutton.  Could  not, 
at  least,  desiccated  mutton  as  well  as  desiccated  beef,  and 
desiccated  beef  soup,  be  procured  in  a  short  time  in  large 
quantities?  If  so,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  establishing  this 
guard  against  the  danger  of  failure  of  better  provisions. 

As  to  vegetables,  there  is  not  probably  a  single  surgeon 
attached  to  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  will  not  testify  that  the  troops  are  now  suffering 
in  health  for  a  want  of  vegetables.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  some  of  the  volunteer  surgeons,  there  are,  among 
them,  gentlemen  of  as  high  professional  reputation  as  any  in 
the  army.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  prevailing  diarrhoea 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  case  of 
scurveyin  the  troops  about  Washington  is  already  reported.* 
The  volunteer  army  is  generally  believed  to  be  in  great  danger 
of  decimation  by  scurvey  and  dysentery.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  and  transporting  a 
large  daily  supply  of  green  vegetables  in  good  order,  and  in 
serving  them  out  systematically  for  eighty  thousand  men. 
It  appears  to  have  been  not  possible,  up  to  this  time,  to  obtain 
even  the  necessary  local  means  of  transport  for  this  purpose. 
Are  these  difficulties  to  increase  as  the  army  is  moved  into 
the  southern  wilderness  ?  In  any  case  this  seems  really  the 
most  important  point  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  energy 
and  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  Government  to  be  directed 
for  the  protection  of  the  army. 

A  liberal  allowance  of  fresh  potatoes,  when  these  can  be 
procured,  and,  at  all  events,  of  desiccated  potatoes,  mixed 
vegetables,  and  dried  fruits,  which  can  be  supplied  with  as 
much  certainty  as  pork,  would  add  vastly  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  army,  and  thus  to  its  strength  and  health,  even  if  it 
were  not  certain  to  do  so  more  directly.  These  articles  should 
be  issued  by  regulation ,  and  not  according  to  the  judgment 
or  caprice  of  the  commanders  or  quartermasters.  It  appears 


*  A  number  are  reported  at  the  west. 
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to  the  Secretary  that  the  addition  of  pepper  to  the  ration  is 
practicable  and  desirable.  The  practicability  of  adding 
butter  is  less  certain,  but  it  is  believed  that  under  most 
circumstances  for  this  army,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  way  of  it,  except  the  general  difficulty  of 
complicating  and  increasing  the  excessive  duty  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  department. 

COMPANY  FUND. 

The  “ company  fund”  arrangement  of  the  regulars  scarcely 
exists,  except  where  by  chance  some  vigorous  old  army  officer 
is  in  charge.,  and  is  not  to  be  expected  to  answer  any  good 
purpose  during  the  summer  with  the  volunteers.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  point  to  it  as  a  practicable  means  of 
supplying  their  wants. 

SUTLERS. 

Some  of  the  camps  have  sutlers  ;  most  have  not.  At  one 
of  the  sutler’s  tents,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  war  as  well 
as  the  army  regulations,  spirits  were  furnished  the  men 
without  restriction.  This  regiment  being  composed  in  large 
part  of  Continental  Europeans,  it  was  alleged  that  no  harm 
had  resulted,  there  being  but  little  drunkenness,  and  but 
little  use  of  the  guard-house.  This  is  also  asserted  with 
reference  to  all  the  German  regiments,  at  one  of  which  a 
considerable  number  of  men  were  found  sitting  at  a  long 
table,  under  a  bower  which  they  had  themselves  constructed, 
drinking  larger  beer,  and  singing.  The  convivial  recreation 
thus  afforded  the  men  was  deemed  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  by  the  surgeon  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  regiment,  in  which  there  was  found  less  diarrhoea  than 
at  any  other  examined.  Beer  is  supplied  to  all  the  Germans 
by  sutlers,  who  dispose  of  it  for  a  claim  on  the  wages  of  the 
men  at  pay-day,  as  usual  with  sutlers.  Though  much  less 
than  in  most  armies,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness 
among  the  soldiers,  who  are  generally  granted  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  the  town  in  much  two  large  numbers,  for  two  long 
a  time,  and  too  frequently.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  apply  to  headquarters  for  an  order  to  prevent  leave  of 
absence  from  camp  being  granted  except  to  a  limited  number 
of  any  regiment  at  a  time,  and  only  within  certain  hours  of 
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the  day.  A  further  act  of  the  military  government,  to  close 
the  dram-shops  and  bars  during  the  hours  allowed  for  soldiers 
to  he  out  of  their  camps,  and  requiring  the  police  guard  of 
the  city  to  take  all  soldiers  without  a  pass  or  not  accompanied 
by  an  officer  to  the  guard-house,  would  unquestionable  have 
a  most  favorable  influence  on  the  health  of  the  army  of 
Washington. 

For  the  soldiers  in  camp,  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  army 
regulations,  and  a  proper  use  of  the  discretion  allowed  the 
surgeons,  will  supply  to  the  men  all  the  spirits,  and  all  the 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  spirits,  which  it  is  best  they  should 
have.  Whether  a  moderate  quantity  of  malt  liquor  might 
not  with  advantage  he  added  to  the  ration  is  possibly  a  question 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Commission.  In  the  few  cases 
where  it  has  been  found  to  be  habitually  used,  the  testimony 
of  the  regimental  surgeons  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  conclusive,  as  to 
its  wholesome  influence.  (See  statement  of  Professor  Ham¬ 
ilton,  at  the  end  of  this  Report.) 

A  complaint  of  excessive  thirst  is  frequently  heard.  A 
number  of  men  have  stated  that  they  drank  six  times  as  much 
water  as  they  ever  did  before.  “To  much  meat,”  or  rather  a 
want  of  sufficient  vegetables,  is  probably  the  chief  reason  of 
this.  “To  much  coffee”  is  another  common  complaint, 
meaning,  evidently,  that  too  much  is  expected  of  coffee,  or 
that,  without  drinking  more  coffee  than  is  thought  to  be 
wholesome,  the  appetite  at  breakfast  is  not  satified. 

It  is  a  custom  to  drill  the  men  in  most  regiments  for  two 
hours  immediately  after  the  break  of  day,  and  before  they 
have  had  any  nouishment.  Many  suffer  much  inconvenience 
from  this.  Must  it  not  necessarily  be  harmful  in  a  region  at 
all  subject  to  malarious  influences  ? 

CAMP  COOKING. 

Mr.  Sanderson’s  report  on  camp  cooking  will  be  presented 
to  the  Commission,  and  the  Secretary  refrains  from  any 
observations  at  present  on  this  most  important  subject.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  in  no  respect  are  the  volunteers  in  so  much 
need  of  instruction,  advice,  orders,  and  assistance,  as  in  this. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  at  once 
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to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  services  of  sea-cooks  from  shipping 
ports,  and  attach  them,  one  to  a  company,  throughout  the 
army. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Harris  will  leave  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Resident  Secretary  to  place  his  observations  on  camp  and 
general  hospitals  at  this  time  before  the  Commission.  The 
subject  of  hospital  supplies  will  need  immediate  attention, 
and  when  it  comes  up,  he  has  certain  measures  to  propose. 

The  Secretary  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is  compelled 
to  believe  that  it  is  now  hardly  possible  to  place  the  volunteer 
army  in  a  good  defensive  condition  against  the  pestilential 
influences  by  which  it  must  soon  be  surrounded.  No  general 
orders  calculated  to  strengthen  the  guard  against  their 
approach  can  be  immediately  enforced  with  the  necessary 
rigor.  The  captains,  especially,  have  in  general  not  the 
faintest  comprehension  of  their  proper  responsibility;  and  if 
they  could  be  made  to  understand,  they  could  not  be  made  to 
perform  the  part  which  properly  belongs  to  them  in  any  purely 
military  effort  to  this  end.  To  somewhat  mitigate  the  result 
is  all  that  the  Commission  can  hope  to  do.  If  the  Commission 
and  its  agents  could  be  at  once  clothed  with  some  administra¬ 
tive  powers,  as  well  as  exercise  advisory  functions,  far  more 
could  be  done  than  will  otherwise  be  the  case.  To  say,  “you 
had  better  do  so  and  so,”  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  ;  to  report  a  filthy  sink,  or  a  lazy  captain,  or 
roguish  sutler,  to  headquarters,  while  grand  movements  are 
pending,  and  efficient  leaders  are  scarce,  and  the  value  of  their 
minutes  is  as  the  value  of  years  with  most  men,  will  accom¬ 
plish  nothing.  If  it  were  possible,  without  interfering  with 
discipline,  for  the  Commission  and  its  agents  to  have  a  claim 
upon  the  commander  of  a  camp  for  the  means  at  his  disposal 
for  abating  a  nuisance  within  it,  much  could  be  done.  This 
may  be  thought  too  large  a  power  of  interference  to  grant  to 
civilians.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  volunteers 
are  mainly  officered  by  men  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  civilians, 
and  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  learn  “tactics,”  have  hardly 
yet  given  any  study  to  other  duties.  At  least  there  should 
be  the  right  to  require,  where  the  advice  of  the  Commission 
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is  disregarded  for  military  reasons,  that  those  reasons  should 
be  given  in  writing  by  the  commanding  officer  to  his  military 
superior. 

Looking  still  to  preventive  measures,  and  neglecting  in  this 
report  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  Secretary  must  ask  how  is  advice  to  he  given 
so  as  to  he  at  all  effective?  Much  may  he  done  by  the 
distribution  of  manuals,  by  the  reiteration  of  standing  orders, 
and  by  giving  more  detailed  and  elementary  instructions  than 
are  afforded  in  the  army  regulations;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  mass  of  the  volunteer  officers  cannot  be  reached  by  such 
means. 

The  Resident  Secretary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  the 
condition  of  the  volunteer  forces  in  this  vicinity  and  at  Fort 
Monroe  with  more  exactness,  to  the  Commission,  at  this 
session,  has,  within  a  few  days,  accepted  the  voluntary  services 
of  two  competent  persons,  who  have  undertaken  to  visit 
camps,  and,  under  his  instructions,  to  examine  their  condition 
with  all  practicable  thoroughness.  The  printed  questions  of 
the  Commission’s  Document,  No.  8,  have  furnished  the  basis 
of  inquiry.  Something  has  been  added  by  the  Secretary  to 
these,  and  each  inspector  is  instructed  to  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  going  further,  but  is  especially  enjoined  to  examine 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  by  smelling  and  tasting,  whatever 
requires  it.  The  value  of  such  an  investigation,  in  furnishing 
information  for  the  Commission  to  act  upon,  can  best  be 
learned  by  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
inspectors.  But  the  Secretary  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
greatest  value  will  soon  consist,  if  it  does  not  already,  in  the 
fact,  that  while  aiding  the  inspector,  the  attention  of  the 
regimental  officers  is  for  the  first  time  gravely  and  specifically 
called  to  the  sources  of  danger  which  they  have  allowed  to 
be  established  in  their  camps,  and  which  they  cannot  account 
for  without  acknowledging  a  neglect  of  their  own,  and  to  the 
information  and  suggestions  for  improvement  which  they  will 
incidentally  receive  from  the  inspector.  Thus  far,  the  utmost 
willingness  to  exhibit  the  actual  condition  of  their  camp  has 
been  asserted,  and,  apparently,  in  good  faith,  by  all  officers 
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called  upon.  The  Secretary  is  at  present  of  the  opinion  that 
more  is  to  he  effected  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  this  agency 
than  by  any  other  means  at  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Commission .  The  business  of  such  inspectors,  if  many  should 
be  employed,  will  need  to  be  carefully  systematized ;  they 
must  be  thoroughly  instructed,  and  should  be  provided  with 
printed  advice  upon  various  subjects  of  camp  life  and  military 
duty,  to  be  furnished  as  occasion  may  offer  to  officers  of 
different  grades,  to  cooks,  and  to  privates.  Thus  presenting 
themselves  to  make  official  inquiry  only,  they  will,  without 
special  effort  or  intention,  really  be  the  best  possible  mission¬ 
aries  of  sanitary  science  to  the  army.  If  there  should  be 
300,000  men  in  the  field — and  it  is  thought  that  each  regiment 
should  be  visited  at  least  once  a  week,  on  an  average — twenty 
men  of  special  qualifications  for  the  duty  would  probably  be 
needed  as  travelling  inspectors.  The  two  last  reports  of  the 
inspector  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  vicinity,  together 
with  one  from  the  inspector  at  Fort  Monroe,  are  laid  before 
the  Commission,  that  the  character  of  this  service  may  be 
the  better  understood. 


APPEN  DIX. 


July  9,  1861. 


*  *  Regiment ,  1040  strong;  Colonel  *  *  *  * 

In  camp  three  weeks. 

*1.  The  site  of  the  camp  *  *  *  *.  The  ground  high,  cleared,  with 

a  neighboring  shade  of  oaks,  and  of  excellent  natural  drainage.  The  soil  is  of  a 
compact  clay,  with  a  thin  surface  of  arable  land.  There  are  no  swamps  or 
marshes  in  the  neighborhood,  but  there  is  a  creek  which  flows  through  the  ravine, 
which  divides  the  surrounding  hills. 

2.  Its  proximity  to  Washington  and  its  salubrity  were  the  probable  motives  of 
the  choice  of  site. 

6,  7.  It  was  reported  by  the  surgeon  that  a  thorough  inspection  had  been  made 
on  enlistment,  and  that  seventy-five  had  been  rejected.  No  order  had  been 
received  for  re-inspection. 

12.  There  is  one  surgeon  and  one  assistant,  father  and  son,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  colonel,  and  have  not  been  examined  by  any  medical  board.  The  *  *  * 
informed  me  that  the  former  had  been  a  barber  in  *  *  *  ,  and  an  occasional 

cupper  and  leecher,  and  had  no  medical  degree.  The  son’s  medical  education  was 
also  doubted.  Both  had  evidently  failed  to  obtain  the  full  confidence  of  the 
regiment.  On  examining  the  file  of  prescriptions  at  the  hospital,  I  discovered 
that  they  were  rudely  written,  and  indicated  a  treatment,  as  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  and  epsom  salts,  hardly  favorable  to  the  cure  of  the 
prevailing  diarrhoea  and  dysenteries. 

While  remaining  to  dine  in  camp,  the  regiment  returned  from  the  city,  whither 
they  had  been  marched  to  receive  at  the  arsenal  a  supply  of  new  muskets.  Some¬ 
time  after,  a  messenger  came  in  declaring  that  many  of  the  men  had  been  left  on 
the  roadside  where  they  had  fallen  exhausted  with  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Great 
excitement  ensued  in  camp,  and  complaints  were  uttered  against  the  colonel  for 
having  marched  his  men  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  march  might  have 
been  postponed,  as  its  motive  was  not  pressing,  until  the  evening.  The  chief 
surgeon,  who  had  remained  in  camp,  started  out  to  find  the  men  who  had  been 
left  behind.  I  followed  soon  after,  and  had  not  proceeded  very  far  on  the  road 
when  I  met  him  returning  to  camp  with  his  son,  who  had  accompanied  the 
regiment  on  its  march.  The  latter,  on  being  introduced  to  me  by  his  father,  said 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  men  he  had  left  behind  him  on  the 
roadside  but  a  little  fatigue.  I  expostulated  with  him  upon  abandoning  his  men, 
and  urged  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  return.  He  followed  my  advice,  and  on 
reaching  the  ground  we  found  some  forty  men  lying  near  the  road.  All  were 
evidently  greatly  fatigued,  and  some  half  dozen  were  suffering  from  sun-stroke. 
With  some  whiskey  and  iced  water,  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves,  we 
soon  succeeded  in  reanimating  the  sick,  and  refreshing  the  rest.  The  chief  surgeon, 
in  the  meantime,  came  back  with  a  homoepathic  medicine  box,  and  began  adminis¬ 
tering  homoepathic  doses  promiscuously  to  the  sick  and  well. 


*  These  numbers  refer  to  the  printed  questions  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
Doc.  17. 
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f  The  two  surgeons,  father  and  son,  are  both  Germans.  The  former  can  hardly 
understand  a  word  of  English,  and  must  have  great  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood  to  many  members  of  the  regiment,  one-half  of  whom  are  either  Irish 
or  Americans. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  doubt  the  competency  of  the  surgeons  of  this 
regiment.  I  confess,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  men  decidedly  to  prove  improper  treatment.  The  number  of  sick  was  not 
large^in  comparison  with  that  of  other  regiments.  Six  had  been  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Washington ;  nine  remained  in  the  camp  hospital ;  60  or  70  were  off 
duty  in  consequence  of  various  ailments,  and  there  had  been  no  death  in  camp. 

The  general  manner  and  conversation  of  the  two  surgeons  were  such  as  to 
make  me  distrustful  of  their  intelligence  and  acquirements.  My  suspicion  of 
their  incompetency,  however,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  information  of  *  *  *  *, 

who  earnestly  urged  me  to  report  what  he  stated.  He  was,  however,  unwilling 
that  his  name  should  be  used,  unless  he  should  be  guaranteed  against  all 
consequences  likely  to  affect  his  position. 

13.  No  provision  for  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded,  save  a  single  field- 
stretcher. 

14.  A  supply  of  medicines  from  the  United  States  Government,  but  complained 
of  by  the  surgeon  as  not  being  of  the  right  sort.  There  was  some  doubt 
expressed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  as  to  whether  the  surgeon  was 
supplied  with  all  the  requisite  surgical  instruments.  The  latter,  however, 
declared  that  he  was  fully  provided  at  his  own  expense. 

16.  The  common  or  A  tents  in  use,  with  six  and  often  seven  occupants  to  each. 
They  were  arranged  too  closely  together,  being  not  more  than  a  foot  apart.  Many 
of  them  had  bowers  of  dried  bushes  in  front  as  a  protection  against  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  This,  however,  appeared  to  intercept  the  air,  and  to  be  unfavorable  to 
proper  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  All  were  trenched,  and  some  floored. 

17.  Privies  at  a  good  distance,  properly  constructed,  and  not  offensive  to  those 
in  camp.  On  inspection,  hoAvever,  it  was  discovered  that  the  earth  was  not 
thrown  in  regularly,  and  no  disinfectants  used. 

18.  The  hospital  was  provided  with  a  sink  especially  for  its  patients.  The  men 
are  said  to  bathe  about  once  a  w'eek,  but  under  no  systematic  arrangement.  Many 
are  unprovided  with  a  change  of  under  clothing.  There  was,  however,  a  good 
provision  for  washing,  in  respect  to  laundresses,  there  being  several  women  to 
each  company.  I  saw  more  women  in  and  about  this  camp  than  I  have  seen  in 
all  the  others  together.  The  colonel  had  his  wife,  one  lieutenant  his,  many  of  the 
soldiers  theirs,  &c. 

19.  No  re-vaccination. 

20.  No  varioloid  or  small-pox. 

22.  Parasites  said  to  be  rare. 

23.  No  deaths. 

24.  No  systematic  amusements. 

25.  No  deodorizers  or  disinfectants  used. 

26.  Army  rations.  Complaint  made  of  the  frequency  of  salt  pork,  it  being 
served  sometimes  four  days  in  sticcession. 

27.  No  fresh  vegetables  supplied  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  men  at  their 
own  expense. 
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28.  No  dried  fruits. 

29.  Fresh  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

30.  Water  from  springs;  good. 

31.  Hospital  stores  abundant;  but  utensils  wanted,  bed  pans  and  cooking 
vessels. 

32.  No  spirit  ration  ever  issued.  The  sutler,  however,  sells  spirits  and  lagei- 
beer  ad  libitum.  The  *  *  *  of  the  regiment  informed  me  that  drunkenness 
was  so  prevalent  that  25  or  30  men  were  sent  daily  to  the  guard-house  in 
consequence. 

33.  Two  cooks  to  each  company  appointed  by  the  captain. 

34.  The  apparatus  for  cooking  is  a  simple  shallow  trench,  or  two  lines  of  brick. 
No  lids  to  the  cooking  utensils,  not  even  to  the  coffee-boilers. 

35.  Good  bread  from  the  city,  but  eaten  “fresh,  and  often  hot.”  Complaint  of 
occasional  meagre  supply . 

36.  Uniform  good,  but  two  warm  for  the  season.  Each  man  had  been  supplied 
by  the  United  States  Government  with  a  single  pair  of  linen  trousers. 

3 1.  Flannel  underclothing  worn,  but  often  without  change. 

39.  No  india-rubber  cloths.  The  men  lie  either  on  straw,  hay,  or  bare  ground. 

40.  The  horses  picketed  at  a  good  distance  outside  of  the  camp,  and  the  manure 
removed. 

43.  The  tents  drained  by  means  of  deep  trenches. 

ROBERT  TOMES. 


July  5,  1861. 

**th  Regiment  of  *  '*  *,  690  men;  Col.  *  *  * . 

25  days  in  Camp. 

Site  upon  a  high  hill. 

1.  Drainage  from  inclination  of  surface,  good ;  subsoil  clayey.  Exposed  to  the 
influences  of  a  creek  and  dam,  but  no  bad  effects  observed. 

2.  Selected  for  salubrity  and  military  convenience. 

6.  No  examination  before  enlistment.  Partial  inspection  since,  according  to 
general  order,  and  eighteen  rejected,  among  whom  was  a  man  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pulmonary  consumption. 

11.  The  most  perfect  hospital  organization  yet  observed — provided  with  a 
steward  and  two  matrons,  where  female  tenderness  and  care  were  evident  in  the 
kindly  treatment  and  good  order  of  the  patients. 

12.  A  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon,  appointed  in  the  usual  way  of  the  volun¬ 
teers,  through  influence  of  colonel,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  a  medical 
board. 

13.  One  ambulance  supplied  by  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  ,  and  one  horse-littler  by  the  Government  .  The  latter  badly  constructed, 

and  pronounced  by  the  surgeon  to  be  useless.  It  is  made  for  two  horses,  with 
a  shaft  in  front  and  one  behind.  The  irregular  action  of  the  animals  and  their 
necessary  restlessness  would  appear  to  justify  the  surgeon’s  condemnation. 

14.  A  deficiency  of  surgical  instruments,  there  being  but  one  amputating  case 
and  one  pocket  case  for  the  two  surgeons,  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Government. 
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15.  No  sun-stroke,  and  no  endemic  disease. 

16.  Common  tents,  mostly  floored.  Eight  occupants  to  each. 

17.  Trenches  dug  for  privies,  but  no  cross-bars  for  support;  very  offensive;  no 
earth  thrown  in,  and  much  too  near  camp.  No  disinfectants  used. 

18.  Frequent  bathing,  but  infrequent  washing  of  underclothes. 

19.  Vaccination  in  progress.  I  saw  the  surgeon  thus  employed. 

20.  One  case  of  small-pox  sent  to  eruptive  hospital  of  Washington. 

21.  Thirty-eight  cases  of  measles.  Mild,  and  no  serious  sequalae  observed. 

22.  Some  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dj^sentery.  Body  lice  on  some  of  the  men. 
Tincture  of  larkspur  used,  but  found  ineffectual ;  probably  of  bad  quality. 

23.  One  death  from  drowning. 

24.  No  systematic  amusements,  but  men  cheerful. 

25.  No  disinfectants  used,  and  not  demanded  by  the  surgeon,  on  the  score  that 
the  bulk  repuired  would  impede  marching. 

26.  Ordinary  army  rations.  No  complaint  of  quality  and  quantity. 

27.  No  vegetables,  except  those  supplied  by  the  men  at  their  own  expense.  I 
saw  cabbage  and  potatoes  in  use,  here  and  there. 

27.  b.  The  surgeon  has  no  anti-scorbutics,  but  would  wish  to  have  them,  as  he 
attributes  the  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries  to  scorbutic  influences. 

28.  No  dried  fruits. 

29.  Fresh  meat  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

30.  Water  good,  from  springs. 

31.  Medicines  and  hospital  stores  good. 

32.  No  spirit  ration  issued,  and  the  sutler  discharged  for  selling  liquor. 

33.  34.  In  the  cooking  department  all  is  rude.  A  good  captain  has,  however, 
made  an  attempt  towards  improvement.  He  has  provided  his  company  with  an 
ordinary  house  cooking-stove,  but  he  makes  the  mistake  of  changing  his  cooks, 
who  are  selected  from  among  the  men.  This  company,  however,  is  comparatively 
much  better  off  than  any  of  the  others,  and  by  its  saving  of  rations  and  acquired 
*handiness  was  enabled  to  provide  a  banquet  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  the  expense 
of  the  members,  to  which  the  whole  regiment  was  invited.  This  companj^’s 
street  and  tents  give  evidence,  by  extreme  cleanliness  and  well-ordered  condition, 
of  the  excellent  superintendence  of  the  captain,  to  whose  high  character  the 
surgeon  bore  strong  testimony.  The  culinary  utensils  being  without  covers,  were 
complained  of  by  the  cooks.  Three  cooks  to  each  company. 

35.  Bread  good,  and  from  the  city. 

36.  Uniform  worthless. 

37.  Good  and  abundant  underclothing. 

38.  Shoes  good. 

39.  Blankets  and  overcoats  bad.  No  india-rubber  cloths. 

42.  Refuse  food  sold. 

43.  Tents  surrounded  with  trenches. 


ROBERT  TOMES. 
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**th  Regiment  *  *  *,  787  strong;  Colonel  *  ®  * 

1.  The  situation  of  the  camp  is  upon  a  fine  plain,  intersected  by  occasional 
ravines,  terminating  in  salt  meadows  and  sea-shore.  The  natural  drainage 
excellent.  The  camp  is  perhaps  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  between 
it  and  the  water  there  is  a  comfortable  house,  which  affords  good  hospital 
accommodations,  and  quarters  for  quartermaster  and  chaplain. 

2.  Both  military  and  sanitary  considerations  seem  to  have  been  well  answered 
in  the  selection. 

7.  The  regiment  arrived  here  with  851 — the  present  number,  787.  No  order  has 
been  received  from  headquarters  for  a  re-examination.  The  number  of  men  sent 
home  for  physical  disability  is  thirteen. 

10.  No  orders  have  been  received  in  reference  to  sanitary  condition  of  the  men. 

11.  A  regimental  hospital  has  been  organized,  with  a  steward  and  one  nurse 
permanently  detailed.  The  appearance  of  the  rooms  and  patients  do  not  indicate 
an  energetic  administration.  The  men  lie  on  mattresses  upon  the  floor,  with  no 
linen,  no  sheets,  or  pillow-cases.  They  lie  in  the  same  clothing,  even  under¬ 
garments,  with  Avhich  they  left  New  York.  I  believe  there  is  no  substitution  of 
hospital  comforts  for  the  usual  rations.  Fortunately,  the  number  of  regular 
hospital  inmates  is  small. 

12.  One  surgeon  and  an  assistant  are  attached  to  the  regiment,  who  were 
appointed  by  a  medical  commission  at  Albany. 

13.  The  regiment  has  only  one  ambulance — -an  excellent  one — and  one  field 
stretcher,  besides  those  attached  to  the  ambulance. 

14.  A  medicine  chest  and  a  hospital  case  were  furnished  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  surgical  knapsack  is  needed,  as  are  many  other  important  appliances. 

16.  The  encampment  is  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant  odor.  The  cooking 
places  are  neat,  and  no  garbage  is  seen.  Surface  drains  have  been  cut  in  every 
direction  necessary  to  remove  all  surface  water,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  which 
were  to-day  being  attended  to.  The  tents  are  all  floored,  and  the  boards  are  kept 
clean,  while  the  clothing,  knapsacks,  arms,  &c.,  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  an 
appearance  of  tidiness  and  comfort.  The  officers  are  supplied  with  a  tent  called 
the  “Crimean.”  Eight  wedge  tents,  three  “Sibley,”  and  one  “Crimean,”  are 
the  supply  for  a  company.  Ten  men  occupy  one  of  the  wedge  tents,  and  are 
undoubtedly  too  crowded.  There  is  no  order  as  to  the  closing  of  tents  at  night. 
They  are  closed  or  not  according  to  the  inclinations  of  the  men.  They  sometimes 
sleep  on  the  ground.  The  officers  seem  quite  awake  to  the  necessity  of  camp 
police. 

17.  The  sinks  for  officers  and  men  are  formed  at  such  a  distance  from  camp  as 
to  be  unobjectionable.  The  one  belonging  to  officers  seems  to  have  been  properly 
attended  to  by  a  fresh  layer  of  soil  daily  thrown  upon  the  surface.  The  one  for 
men  has  been  prepared  with  reference  to  such  case,  but  seems  not  to  have  been 
quite  properly  attended  to.  However,  the  order  was  promptly  given  in  my 
presence  to  secure  the  requisite  attention.  The  men  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  sinks.  A  sink  for  garbage  is  also  prepared  and  used. 

18.  There  is  excellent  bathing  upon  the  beach,  which  the  men  generally  are 
inclined  to  enjoy ;  but  the  adjutant  informed  me  that  as  all  are  not  so,  the  acting 
colonel  has  issued  orders  to  form  the  companies  into  squads  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  each  man  will  be  compelled  to  wash  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  men  look 
bright  and  well,  and  seem  to  be  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
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19.  The  men  have  all  been  re- vaccinated. 

20.  There  has  been  no  varioloid  or  small-pox. 

21.  There  have  been  three  cases  of  measles. 

22 .  There  have  been  no  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  The  men  have  been  somewhat 
troubled  with  vermin. 

23.  There  have  been  seven  deaths,  all  either  in  battle  or  from  wounds. 

24.  No  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  providing  amusements  for  the  men. 
Before  the  weather  became  so  warm  they  sometimes  played  at  “foot  ball.” 

25.  No  disinfectants  have  been  used  or  found  necessary. 

26.  The  regular  army  ration  is  received  from  the  quartermaster  of  the  post,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

27.  Fresh  vegetables  have  not  been  supplied  to  any  amount.  They  cannot  at 
present  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity.  No  case  of  scurvy  has  occurred.  The  system 
of  the  company  fund  has  not  been  carried  out,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Some  of  the 
companies  live  well,  and  always  have  plenty,  while  others  are  always  in  want. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  compaiiy  to  be  entirely  out  of  certain  articles  a  day  or 
two,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  for  which  the  rations  are  issued.  Others  have  a 
plentiful  supply.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  in  the  varying  skill  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  cooking  and  the  administration  of  the  stores  after  they  reach 
the  company.  The  captains  are,  it  is  believed,  mainly  in  fault,  either  from  want 
of  ability  or  from  indolence ;  although  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  one  faithful  and 
industrious  officer  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  effect  of  a  want  of  those  qualities 
among  those  under  him.  I  wish  still  to  pursue  this  line  of  investigation,  both  in 
this  and  other  regiments.  One  thing  seems  pretty  certain  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
want  of  promptness  or  faithfulness  in  the  quartermaster’s  department,  and  no 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  furnished.  There  have  been  no 
extra  issues  of  anti-scorbutics. 

28.  Dried  fruits  have  not  been  issued. 

29.  Fresh  meat  is  supplied  three  times  in  ten  days. 

30.  The  water  is  quite  good,  but  not  entirely  free  from  qualities  injurious  or 
disturbing  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 

32.  No  spirit  ration  is  issued. 

33.  The  cooks  are  sometimes  hired  by  the  companies;  in  other  cases  they  are 
detailed  from  the  ranks. 

34.  The  apparatus  used  for  cooking  is  the  open  fire  beneath  kettles  suspended 
by  hooks  from  an  iron  bar. 

35.  The  soft  bread,  which  is  excellent,  is  supplied  every  other  day  from  the  post 
bakery.  . 

36.  The  men  were  supplied  with  one  suit  of  clothing  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  with  no  change  of  underclothing. 

37.  The  regiment  has  never  been  supplied  with  a  change  of  underclothing.  Not 
only  in  the  case  of  this  regiment  but  of  all  in  the  neighborhood,  the  -want  of 
underclothing  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  great  suffering  and  loss  of  efficiency. 

38.  This  regiment  is  well  supplied  with  overcoats,  blankets,  and  rubber  blankets. 

39.  The  average  age  of  the  men  is  about  twenty-five  years.  There  are  but  few 
over  thirty,  and  only  two  less  than  nineteen. 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  men  of  this  regiment  have  not  yet  been  paid  for 
their  services  from  the  time  they  were  accepted  by  the  State  of  New  York  until 
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they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  great  shame 
and  hardship,  as  they  have  yet  received  no  wages  from  Government,  and  many  of 
them  have  no  means  with  which  to  procure  any  comforts  at  their  own  expense. 

The  chaplain  and  other  officers  are  receiving  great  numbers  of  letters  from  friends 
of  men  in  the  ranks  enquiring  about  them,  and  from  many  others  on  the  business 
of  the  writers,  all  of  which,  though  pre-paid,  require  stamps  upon  the  answers. 
These  gentlemen  not  receiving  their  pay  from  the  State  or  the  Government,  are 
having  their  pockets  drained  of  their  scanty  supply  of  money  in  this  thoughtless 
manner. 

The  “havelocks”  seem  to  be  of*  little  use;  they  are  soon  laid  aside.  A  supply 
of  white  cotton  gloves  is  desirable,  to  protect  the  musket  from  rust,  from  being- 
handled  with  moist  hands. 

But  of  all  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  volunteers,  the  one  most  terrible  seems  to 
me  that  of  being  confined  in  hospital  with  the  same  filthy  clothing  that  they  have 
worn  through  all  their  hot  marches,  rolled  in  the  blankets  that  have  served  them 
since  their  enrollment. 

The  poor  fellows  of  *  *  *  have  not  had  even  blankets  since  June 

1st.  About  400  blankets  are  wanted  there. 

E.  J.  DUNNING. 


Memorandum  of  Professor  F.  II.  Hamilton,  Surgeon  of  31$£  Regiment , 

N.  Y.  S.  V. 

We  have  about  850  men.  Two  companies  are  composed  mostly  of  Germans, 
men  accustomed  to  out-door  work ;  three  quarters  of  the  remainder  were  out-door 
laborers.  We  are  situated  on  Park  Heights,  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
and  of  air.  No  malaria.  Since  we  encamped  at  this  place,  a  period  of  about  ten 
days,  we  have  had  no  vegetables,  except  once  or  twice  a  few  onions.  The  meats 
have  been  excellent,  but  generally  salt.  We  have  now  a  daily  report  of  about 
fifty  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which  are  steadily  increasing.  The  camp 
is  perfectty  clean,  and  the  latrines  are  covered  daily.  We  have  no  drills  between 
9  or  10  o’clock  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  The  Germans  who  drink  “lager”  furnish  the 
fewest  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Indeed,  those  who  can  get  lager  are  seldom  reported.  I 
allow  one  quarter  cask  of  lager  to  every  24  men  per  day.  The  men  subscribe  for 
it  under  directions  of  the  captains.  The  Germans  are  accustomed  to  drink  much 
more  per  day,  but  this  answers  the  medical  purpose  which  I  have  in  view.  It 
regulates  the  bowels,  prevents  constipation,  and  becomes  in  this  way  a  valuable 
substitute  for  vegetables.  I  encourage  all  the  men  to  take  it  moderately,  but  most 
of  them  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Whiskey,  brandy,  and  the  wines,  unless  I  except  clarets,  vin  ordinaire,  &c.,  are, 
I  think,  pernicious. 

FRANK  H.  HAMILTON, 

Surgeon  31  st  Regt .,  N.  Y.  S.  V. 


Rules  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers. 

W.  II .  Van  Buren, 


(July  13,  1861.) 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION 

No.  19a. 


CAMP  INSPECTION  RETURN. 


Abbreviations. — Y,  “  Fes;”  N,  “ No n.  e.,  unot  exact Q?  “  So  reported,  but  Inspector  doubts  if  correctly 
The  answers  are  supposed  to  express  the  fact  as  believed  by  the  Inspector,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Where  one  subdivision  of  a  question  is  answered,  the  others  may  be  disregarded. 

References. — Reference  is  made  to  two  editions  of  the  Army  Regulations  :  that  published  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  1,  1851,  and  that  pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  10,  1861,  the  latter 
being  designated  as  “revised.” 


I.  DESCRIPTION  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  BODY  INSPECTED. 

1.  Name  and  locality  of  camp  ?  . . . . . . 

A  State  ? . . . 

3.  Military  department?.. . i . . . . . . 

4.  Date  of  conclusion  of  inspection? . , . 

5.  Name  of  inspector  ?..... . . . . . . . 

6.  Designation  of  the  body  inspected  ? . . . . 

whose  brigade  ? . . . . 

whose  division?  . . . ...........  . . . . . 

7.  Name  of  its  commanding  officer? . . . . 

8.  Where  recruited  ?  Specifying  counties, 

(if  practicable) . .  .’ . . . . 

9.  Predominating  nativity  ?  . . . . . . . . 

American  ? . . . 

Irish? . . . . 

German  ? . . . . . A  . . . . 

Foreign,  not  Irish  or  German? . . .  . . . . 

10.  When  recruiting  began  ? . . . . . . . 

11.  When  mustered  into  U.  States  service  ?. .  I . . . . . . . ..rf. . 4 
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12.  At  what  places  stationed  since,  and  how 

lono-  at  each  ?  # . -  -|i-  -  j 

1 

13.  How  strong  when  mustered  in? . I, 

14.  Present  strength ?. . !, 

II.  CHARACTER  OF  CAMP  SITE. 

1 

15.  Who  selected  present  camp  site? . | 

16.  Had  the  site  been  occupied  shortly  be- 

If  so,  date  when  last  evacuated? 

17.  Was  the  selection  influenced  by  military 

considerations  which  might  overule 
sanitary? . . . . . 

18.  Situation  of  camp  : 

upon  a  hill-top? . * . 

<{  <s  hill-side? . 

“  s-  hill-foot? . 

in  a  glen  ? . .  $ . 

on  a  plain?  .i . . . . 

slightly  elevated? . . 

19.  Is  the  site  unshaded  ? . . . . . 

“  “  in  the  shade  of  woods?.. . 

20.  Is  it  sheltered  bv  higher  land  ?f. ......... 

‘  ‘  ‘  ‘  “  wood  ?  f . 

21.  From  what  quarter  is  the  prevailing 
wind  . . . . 

22.  As  to  malaria,  what  is  the  reputation  of 
the  site ? . . . 

unknown  ? . a  A. 

good  ? . 

bad  ? . . . 

very  bad  ? . . . 

23.  Local  conditions  presumptive  of  ma¬ 
laria  : 

near  a  swamp  ? . . 

near  a  nnnd  ? . . 

v.  WHtm  *  - 

*  Stations  of  less  thanjone  week  may  be  disregarded  if  the  list  would  otherwise  be  too  long, 
f  If  so,  show  on  what  side  by  letters,  as  S.  VV. 
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23.  Local  conditions  presumptive  of  malaria  : 

near  a  river  ? . 

near  a  river  delta? . 

24.  Soil  of  camp  site  : 

loose  loam  ?. .  •  * . . flBWT: 

firm  loam  . . . . . 

agglomerated  pebbles,  gravel, 
or  sand,  (hardpan) . . . . . 

impervious  clay? . 

25.  Sub-soil: 

sandy  ?....»..< . . 

loose  travel  ? . 

loose  loam ? . . 

firm  loam  ?  . . 

agglomerated  pebbles,  gravel, 
or  sand,  (hardpan)  ......  ^  • .. . 

impervious  clay  ?...._ . 

26.  Is  the  site  favorable  for  surface  drain- 

acre  ?  (as  to  inebriation )  .............. 

III.  ARRANGEMENT  AND  CONDITION  OF  CAMP. 

| 

27.  Is  the  camp  arranged  mainly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  “  army  regulations  ?  ” 

more  crowded  ?. . » .  J 

more  open  ?. . . . ; ■ . , . . . 

28.  How  far  apart  are  the  tents  in  the  rows  ?. . 

29.  H ow  is  t.he  artificial  drainaore?. ........ . 

systematic*  and  eempleto  ?  .  ... 

partial,  and  with  no  general 
system  ?..... . . 

entirely  neodected ?...... . 

30.  Are  the  drains  mainly  straight? . . 

Are  the  drains  very  sinuous?  .. . 

31.  A  bout  how  deep  are  the  drains  generally  ? . 
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32.  About  how  wide  at  the  top  are  the  drains 

35.  Cond  ition  of  the  camp  streets  : 

36.  Edges  of  tents  and  spaces  between  tents  : 

very  clean  ?. . 

moderately  clean  ? . . 

IV.  CHARACTER,  VENTILATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  TENTS. 

37.  In  what  sort  of  tents -are  the  privates 

mostly  ?  . . . . . 

Sibley,  or  conical,  with  ventil  i- 
tor  at.  top  ?.  . . . . . 

regulation  wall-tents . 

regulation  “  servants,”  “  com¬ 
mon,”  or  “wedge-shape?” 

If  not  of  regulation  pattern, 
state  form  and  size?* . 

3R.  Average  number  of  men  to  each  tent?.  .  . 

39.  Is  the  ventilation  tf  the  tents  looked 
after  by  a.ny  officer  at  niaht? . 

40.  Are  the  tents  struck  on  certain  days  for 
the  purpose  of  a  thorough  cleansing 
and  airinof  ? . 

1 

if  so,  how  often  ? . 

V.  BEDDING  AND  CLOTHING. 

41 .  On  what,  do  the  men  sleen  ?  . . . . . .... . . . . . 

rubber  blankets  ? . 

wooden  tent-floor? . 

1 

Thus:  “  6  X  9  X  (9  high.’5) 
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41.  On  what  do  the  men  sleep: 

straw,  hay,  or  leaves? . 

blankets  laid  on  the  bare  ground  ? 

42.  Do  the  men  generally  make  any  change 

. . 

reo-ular  U.  S.  A.? . 

how  many  are  without? . . 

47.  Is  the  overcoat  of  fair  quality  and  in  good 
con  d  it.!  on  ? _ _ _ _  ,  1 . _  _ 

. 

48.  Is  the  body  coat  or  jacket  of  fair  quality 
and  in  good  condition ?  . . . 

49.  Are  the  trowsers  of  fair  quality  and  in' 
good  cond  ition  ? . . . . 

491.  Is  the  regiment  clothed  in  the  regulation 

uniform  ? . 

492.  Is  it  equally  neat  and  serviceable  ? . 

49°.  Do  they  take  pride  in  it? . 

494.  What  the  color  of  the  coat?.  . . 

**  (l  trowsers?  ........ 

. 

. $9HE|r . 

50.  Are  they  required  to  regularly  wash  their 
underclothing  ? . .  • . . 

if  so,  how  often  ?.  . . 

51.  Are  they  required  to  remove  dust  from  and 
otherwise  cleanse  their  other  clothing?. 

52.  Is  a  caref u]  and  systematic  inspection  w  ith 
reference  to  these  matters  undertaken  ? 

by  whom  ?..., . 

how  often  ?  ................... 

53.  Do  you  think  it  efficient,  (judging  by  the 
appearance  of  the  men  ?).... ......... 

VI.  PERSONAL  CLEANLINESS, 


55.  Are  they  required  to  bathe  under  the  eye 

56.  Does  each  man  (as  a  rule)  wash  his  head, 

57.  Is  evidence  of  neglect  of  this  looked  for 

59.  If  so,  has  any  application  been  made  to 

VII.  CLEANLINESS  OE  CAMP. 

60.  Do  you  observe  scraps  of  food,  bones,  or 

in  the  drains ? . . . 

in  the  camp  streets  ? . 

between  the  tents  ? . . . . 

61 .  Are  refuse  slops  and  food  disposed  of 
systematically,  so  as  not  to  be  offensive  ? . 

62.  Do  you  observe  odors  of  decay  in  the 
camp ?  . . 

63.  Do  the  men  void  their  urine  within  the 
camp  ?..  i. . .. .... ..........a.. ..... 

at  nio-ht  ?. ............. ....... 

1 

day  rmd  rnorVif  -  -rTrT#,T 

64.  How  far  is  the  men’s  privy  from  the  tents 
of  the  body  of  the  camp,  (in  paces?)  . . 

65.  Is  there  a  sufficient  pit  or  trench  for  the 
purpose ? . .  .............. 

j 

66.  Is  it  provided  with  a  sitting  rail  ?... . 

67.  Is  it  provided  with  a  screen?. ........... 

. . . 

68.  Is  earth  regularly  thrown  in  it  daily  ?. . . . 

69.  Are  disinfectants  used  in  it? . . 

70.  Are  the  men  forbidden  to  ease  themselves 

elsewhere ?  ......................... 

71.  Do  you  find  this  prohibition  to  have  been 
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how  far  from  nearest  sleeping 

tents?..........  ........... 

73.  At  what  distance  from  the  tents  are  the 
cattle  or  horses  picketed  ? . . 

74  "W"hn  t  nnmher  ?.  .  _  .  . . . . . 

75.  Is  their  dung  daily  removed,  or  so  placed 
nr  envererl  as  to  he  iinnhnnxinns  ?  . . . . . 

VIII.  WATER,  SOURCE  AND  QUALITY. 


76.  From  what  source  is  water  procured  ?. . . . 

surface  springs  ?........ . 

wells  ?... . 

strea m?  . .  ........ 

pond  ' . . . . 

ditch ,  slough,  or  puddle  ?...•*•• 

77-  Ts  the  water  r*lea  r  ? . .  V.  .  '.TKL  . . 

78.  Does  it  seem  to  be  of  unwholesome  quality  ? 

79.  Has  it  a  reputation  of  being  of  unwhole¬ 

some  quality  ?......... . . 

IX.  RATIONS  AND  COOKING. 


80.  Do  the  captains  make  requisitions  for  the  ; 
rations  of  their  companies  ?*. ......... 

81.  Do  the  captains  generally  look  after  the 
supplies  of  their  companies,  to  see  that 
they  are  not  used  too  rapidly,  and  that 
they  arc  properly  served  and  cooked?.  • 

82.  Is  any  officer  required  to  examine  and 
taste  the  food  of  the  men  before  it  is 
served  at  any  meal,  or  is  this  done 
generally  by  the  captains  or  other  offi¬ 
cers,  either  by  order  or  voluntarily  ?f.,jffl| 

83.  Are  the  rations  found  sufficient  in 

quantity  ? . . . 

84.  Are  they  generally  considered  good  in 

quality,  each  of  its  kind  ?  If  not, 
mention  what,  is  alletreri  t.n  he  poor  ?. . . 

1 

!  •  ’  * 

85.  Are  you  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  this 
allegation  ! . . . 

86.  About  how  often  is  fresh  meat  served?. . . 

x  See  Form  13,  page  228,  Army  Regulations,  (page  257  “Revised.”) 
fSee  Army  Regulations,  V  111,  page  15,  (IT  116,  page  23,  “  Revised.”) 
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87.  Is  the  cooking  in  most  instances  done  with 

88.  Is  “  the  greatest  care  observed  in  wasli- 

89.  Is  most  of  the  food  of  the  regiment  pre¬ 
pared  by  cooks  who  perform  that  duty 
regularly  ?  (ttj  ...................... 

or  by  men  taking  short  terms  at 
it,  and  who  generally  have  no 
skill?  (&) . 

90.  How  is  it  probable  that  the  food  is  gene¬ 
rally  cooked — well 

badly  ?  j, ............ ......... 

91.  Is  the  last  question  answered  with  the 
more  confidence  from  personal  obser- 
va firm  3 .  .  . . • . . . 

92.  Is  tea  sometimes  drawn  in  the  ration 
instead  of  coffee  ? . . . 

93  Is  fresh  bread  served ?..... . . . 

94.  Is  soft  bread  served? . 

95.  Is  it  baked  in  the  regiment  at  a  general 
bakery  ?..••• . . . . 

96.  Is  it  generally  of  good  quality  ? . 

961.  Have  any  companies  been  able  to  save 
from  their  rations? . . 

1 

X.  COMPANY  FUND. 


97.  Has  the  company  fund  arrangement  J 
been  successfully  established  in  any 
case  ?.•••«••.•• . . . 

with  several  companies? . 

with  all  ? . 

*  Army  Regulations,  IT  113,  page  15,  (IT  118,  page  23,  “  Revised.”) 
fSee  Army  Regulations,  ir  1 12,  page  15,  (IT  1 17,  page  23.  £t  Revised.”) 
Ifiee  Army  Regulations,  IF  197,  page  27,  (IT  205,  page  36,  Revised.) 
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k»  XI.  SUTLERS. 

■  r 

98.  Is  there  a  regimental  sutler? . . . . . 

99-  Who  appointed  him  ? . . . .. . . . 

10().  Are  the  prices  of  articles  on  sale  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  army  regula¬ 
tions?* . . .. . . . 


XII.  INTOXICATION. 


101 .  Is  ardent  spirits  sold  ?  f . 

wine  or  beer? . 

102.  Do  the  men  obtain  spirits  otherwise  ?  . . 

103  Is  there  much  intoxication  ? . 

104.  What  is  about  the  average  daily  number 

of  men  sent  to  the  guard-house? . 

105.  Are  these  cases  chiefly  from  intoxica¬ 

tion  ? . . . . .  4. 

106.  Are  peddlers  of  eatables  or  drinks  al¬ 

lowed  access  to  the  men  in  camp  ?. . . . 


XIII.  ABSENCES  FROM  CAMP. 


107.  Are  the  men  strictly  and  effectively 
kept  within  the  camp,  except  those 
h^vjno-  leave  of  a.hsenee? . . 

108.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  the  men 
ever  allowed  to  be  absent  from  camp 

except  nn  rl  ut.y  *  ........  _ 

109.  What  is  the  ordinary  daily  number  of 

nhaene.es 

XIV.  RECREATIONS. 


110.  Are  the  men  crenef^lly  in  crnnrl  spirits3.  . 

111.  Are  means  systematically  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  cheerfulness,  by  games,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. ?  . . 

112.  Is  there  a  regimental  band  ?. .......... . 

. 

113.  Is  it  maintained,  in  any  degree,  from  a 
fund  to  which  the  men  contribute  ? . . . . 

by  the  officers ?..... . 

*  See  IT  207,  page  28,  (TT  216.  page  37,  Revised.) 
f  See  Articles  of  War,  art.  29,  end  of  volume  of  Army  Regulations.) 
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if  so,  are  the  hooks  mainly  of  a 

is  it  maintained  by  contributions 

if  no  library,  is  the  regiment 
otherwise  tolerably  supplied 
with  reading  matter  ?  Is  there 

is  target-shooting  regularly  or 
frequently  practiced?  If  so, 
how  often  does  each  man  have 
his  turn  at  it?. . . . . 

XV.  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

114.  Are  there  any  provident  or  mutual  ben- 

115.  Do  the  men  generally  save  or  send  home 

J15  TTnw  arn  thfi  savings  transmitted  ? . 

by  mail  nr  express  ? . 

hy  allotment  roll  ? . .  .  .  . 

XVI.  DISCIPLINE. 

116.  Does  the  general  discipline  of  the  camp 
appear  better  or  worse  than  usual?. . . . 

1161.  Are  the  common  military  signs  of  dis¬ 
cipline  punctiliously  enforced  or  prac¬ 
ticed,  as  the  salute  between  men  and 
officers  #? . . 

1162.  Are  officers  or  soldiers  on  duty  allowed 
to  have  their  coats  partially  unbut¬ 
toned,  or  otherwise  to  follow  personal 
inclinations  in  matters  proper  to  be 
made  uniform  and  regular  ?. . . . . . . 

1163.  Are  the  sentries  alert  and  soldier-like 
in  appearance  ? . . . 

1164.  Is  the  regiment  frequently  exercised  in 
difficult  field  manoeuvres  ? . . 

1165,  Is  the  brigade  exercised  in  brigade 
manoeuvres  ?f . 

*  Army  Regulations,  IT  244 — 247,  page  32;  (fl  254 — 257,  page  41,  Revised.) 
f  A  review,  or  dress  parade,  or  drill  in  line,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  manoeuvre 
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XVII.  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  ON  ENLISTMENT. 


117.  Was  there  a  medical  inspection  of  the  j 

120.  Has  there  been  any  subsequent  medical 

121.  If  so,  state  by  what  official  it  was  made, 

1  Was?  it.  t.hnrnnorh  ?  ,  . . . 

122 l.  How  many  rejected  on  second  inspec- 
tion 

123.  Has  every  man  in  the,  regiment  been 
vaccinated  since  enlistment?.  •••<•«.•. 

123i.  If  not,  state  the  number  so  vaccinated  ?. 

the  number  upon  whom  existed 
evidence  of  previous  vacci¬ 
nation 

of  these  state  the  number  who 
had  been  vaccinated  more 
than  once  ?. . . .  •  . . . 

of  primary  vaccination,  how 
many  were  successful  ?. . . 

of  re-vaccination,  how  many 
were  successful  ?.. . 

i 

. 

| 

XVIII.  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 


124.  Name  of  surgeon  ? . . . . 

125.  When  appointed  ? . a*.  . . . . . . . . 

126.  By  whom  ? . . . . . 

127.  At  whose  nomination  or  suggestion  ?. . . . 

128.  Was  he  previously  examined  and  ap¬ 

proved  of  by  a  State  or  other  medical 
board?. . . . . . . . . 

superior  medical  officer? . 

129.  If  so,  give  the  title  ? . 

130.  What  had  been  the  nature  of  his  prepa¬ 

ration  or  previous  experience? . 

where  graduated  in  n  edicine, 
and  when  ?...., . 

general  country  medical  prac¬ 
tice  ?  (a) . 
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general  town  medical  ?  (6) . 

limited  hospital  experience?  (c). 

extensive?  (d) . 

surgical  practice  ?  (e). ......... 

qualified  only  as  a  student?  (f) . 

no  valuable  experience  or  pre¬ 
paration?  ftr) . 

131.  Name  of  assistant  surgeon  ? . . . 

132.  By  whom  appointed  ? . . . 

133.  Qualifications  :  (Answer  by  repeating 
the  letter  opposite  the  appropriate  sug¬ 
gestion  after  question  130) . 

XIX.  CAMP  HOSPITAL,  AMBULANCES,  &C. 


134.  Is  a  camp  hospital  organized  ? . 

135.  Non-combatant  regimental  nurses  ?..... 

male  ?.. . . . . 

female  ? . . . . . 

none  ? . . . 

136.  Is  there  a  moderate  supply  of  medicines  ^ 

137.  What  important  articles  are  wanting,  if 
anv  ? . . 

y 

138.  How  long  since  requisitions  have  been 
made  for  these?  ..................... 

139.  Are  the  most  essential  field  instruments 

possesred  ?..... . 

140.  What  important  surgical  articles  are 

wantino-  ? . . . . 

141.  Is  there  a  regimental  ambulance,  or  ! 
more  than  one  ?  * . . . 

how  many  two-wheeled  ambu-  j 
la  nces  U. ...... .......  ......1 

how  many  patients  will  each  j 
accommodate  ?.....  ...•••••. 

how  many  four-wheeled  ambu-  I 
lances  ?..•••••••••. . ...1 

how  many  patients  will  each  j 
accommodate? . i 

Revised  Aimy  Regulations,  IT  IT  11295,  1296,  p.  289. 
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143.  How  long  since  requisition  has  been 
made  for  any  of  the  above  artic'es 

1433.  Has  the  ambulance  corps  been  drilled 

144.  Is  the  large  (regulation)  hospital  tent  ap- 

. .  . 

145.  Is  the  regimental  hospital  in  a  house, 
temporary  structure,  or  tent?. ........ 

146.  If  in  a  house  or  temporary  structure,  is 
it  fairly  adapted  to  its  purpose?.. . . . . . 

1 4-7  Ts  it  fairly  well  ventilated  ? . 

148.  If  in  a  tent,  is  it  well  drained  ? . . 

149.  Is  it  well  ventilated  ? . 

. . . . . 

150.  Is  there  a  separate  sink  for  hospital 
patients ?  . . . . 

151.  Is  it  well  arranged  ? . . 

152.  Is  it  carefully  and  adequately  deodorized  ? 

I 

153.  Are  there  a  few  sheets  and  suitable 
hospital  dresses  ? . . . . 

154.  Are  there  any  special  hospital  stores, 
^deliea  eies  and  cord  i  a  Is?)............. 

XX.  SICKNESS  AND  MORTALITY. 


155.  What  are  the  prevailing  diseases?. 


156.  How  many  patients  from  the  regiment 

are  now  in  general  hospital  ? . 

157.  How  many  patients  are  in  the  regimental  | 

hospital  ? . !, 

158.  How  many  “  sick  in  quarters  ?”  (slight 

cases  in  their  own  tents) . 

159.  Are  there  are  any  serious  cases  in  the 

regimental  hospital? . 


*  Revised  Army  Regulations,  IT  1298,  p.  290. 

f  In  some  instances  it  has  been  found  misused  for  the  colonel’s  headquarters  or  a  mesi-room. 
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160.  If  so,  has  it  been  impracticable  to  re- 

161.  Are  there  any  contagious  or  infectious 

162.  Are  they  kept  in  a  separate  tent  or  house 

163.  Are  the  discharges  from  the  latter  placed 

164.  What  has  been  the  daily  average  num¬ 
ber  on  the  sick  list  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  as  by  morning  reports 

in  general  hospit.a  1 

in  regimental  hospital  ?  ........ 

siek  in  quarters?  . . 

165.  Have  there  been  any  deaths  in  that  time  ? 

how  many ?..... . . 

from  what  causes  ? . 

166.  Are  the  dead  buried  near  the  camp,  and 
at.  what  depth  ?  ..................... 

167.  Is  the  general  health  of  the  regiment  im¬ 
proving  or  deteriorating  ?  . . . 

I  I 

XXI.  PREVENTIVE  DUTY  OF  SURGEON. 


163.  Does  the  surgeon  understand  that  he  is 
responsible  for  all  conditions  of  the 
camp  or  regiment  unfavorable  to  health, 
unless  he  has  warned  the  commanding 

officer  nf  them  ? .  _ _ _ ...TT..T. _ _ 

169.  Does  the  surgeon  make  a  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  camp,  with  reference  to  its 
cleanliness?  . . . 

170.  Does  he  inspect  the  food,  and  see  how 

the  cnnking  is  done? . 

171.  Does  he  report  on  these  matters,  and 
urge  remedies  upon  the  company  offi 
cers,  and,  when  necessary,  upon  the 
comma.nding  officer  ? . . . 

172.  Is  anything  administered  to  the  well 
men  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
malaria  ?  (Prophylactics)  . . 

173.  Ts  there  a  drill  before  breakfast?. ....... 

174.  If  so,  does  the  surgeon  approve  of  it?. . . 

175.  If  not,  has  he  remonstrated  against  it 
with  the  commanding  officer  ? . 

176.  What  is  the  length  of  time  the  men  are 

nn  drill  dnilu?  ... . . . . 
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XXII.  ARMS  AND  ACCOUTREMENTS. 


177.  What  is  their  arm: . 

177 1 .  Have  the  men  confidence  in  it? . 

178.  Is  there  any  limit  placed  upon  the  weight 

of  the  knapsack  for  heavy  marching 
order  ? . 

179.  If  so,  what? . 

180.  Is  the  cartridge-box  sustained  only  by  a 

belt? . 

or,  has  it  the  additional  support 

of  a  shoulder  strap  ? . . 

if,  by  belt  alone,  what  effect  has 
the  surgeon  observed,  if  any  ?* . 


It  is  alleged  to  induce  hernia, 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  30. 


Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building ,  Washington ,  July  29,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  he 
printed. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  Res.  Sec. 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Session ,  Mon¬ 
day,  July  29,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President ,  Heads 
of  the  Departments ,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the 
troops,  have  become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in 
camp  and  among  soldiers  is  military  discipline  ;  and  that 
unless  this  is  vigorously  asserted  and  enforced,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  and  impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary  means,  the 
great  end  they  propose — which  is  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  army. 

Resolved ,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops,  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special 
relaxation  of  military  discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops, 
based  either  upon  their  supposed  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  endure  it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  public,  is 
a  fallacious  policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  the  success  of  the  national  cause  ;  and  that,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  families  and  the  communities  from 
which  the  volunteers  come,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  religion,  we  implore  that  the  most  thorough  system  of 
military  discipline  be  carried  out  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 
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Resolved,  That  the  health  and  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
the  men  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence, 
the  personal  watchfulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the 
regimental  and  company  officers  ;  and  that  all  the  great 
defects,  whether. in  the  commissariat  or  in  the  police  of  camps, 
are  radically  due  to  the  absence  of  officers  from  their  posts 
and  to  the  laxity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  accustomed — a  laxity  which  would  never  he  tolerated 
among  regulars,  and  which,  while  tolerated  among  our 
soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a  crowd  of  armed  men  rather 
than  an  army. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  tlieir  painful  experience 
of  the  iv  ant  of  leaders  and  protectors ,  would  heartily  welcome 
a  rigid  discipline  exerted  over  their  officers  and  themselves  ; 
that  the  public  would  hail  with  joy  the  inauguration  of  a 
decisive,  prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike  to  officers  and 
men  ;  and  that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with  our 
military  and  national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and 
security  of  our  troops,  would  disappear  with  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  rigid  order  enforced  with  impartial  authority  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major 
General  McClellan,  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and 
sympathy  of  their  numerous  constituents,  and  beg  him 
to  believe  that  the  humane,  the  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every  endeavor  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  spirit  of  subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the 
troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found  necessary,  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  military  law,  believing  that  the  health,  comfort, 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence 
on  a  strict,  uniform,  and  all-pervading  military  discipline. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  :2<>. 


Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building ,  Washington,  July  29,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  Bes.  Sec. 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Session,  Mon¬ 
day ,  July  29,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President,  Heads 
of  the  Departments  y  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the 
troops,  have  become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in 
camp  and  among  soldiers  is  military  discipline  ;  and  that 
unless  this  is  vigorously  asserted  and  enforced,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  and  impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary  means,  the 
great  end  they  propose — which  is  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  army. 

Resolved,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops,  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special 
relaxation  of  military  discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops, 
based  either  upon  their  supposed  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  endure  it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  public,  is 
a  fallacious  policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  the  success  of  the  national  cause  ;  and  that,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  families  and  the  communities  from 
which  the  volunteers  come,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  religion,  we  implore  that  the  most  thorough  system  of 
military  discipline  be  carried  out  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 
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Resolved ,  That  the  health  and  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
the  men  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence, 
the  personal  watchfulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the 
regimental  and  company  officers  ;  and  that  all  the  great 
defects,  whether  in  the  commissariat  or  in  the  police  of  camps, 
are  radically  due  to  the  absence  of  officers  from  their  posts 
and  to  tire  laxity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  accustomed — a  laxity  which  would  never  he  tolerated 
among  regulars,  and  which,  while  tolerated  among  our 
soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a  crowd  of  armed  men  rather 
than  an  army. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  their  painful  experience 
of  the  leant  of  leaders  and  protectors,  would  heartily  welcome 
a  rigid  discipline  exerted  over  their  officers  and  themselves  ; 
that  the  public  would  hail  with  joy  the  inauguration  of  a 
decisive,  prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike  to  officers  and 
men  ;  and  that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with  our 
military  and  national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and 
security  of  our  troops,  would  disappear  with  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  rigid  order  enforced  with  impartial  authority  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major 
General  McClellan,  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and 
sympathy  of  their  numerous  constituents,  and  beg  him 
to  believe  that  the  humane,  the  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every  endeavor  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  spirit  of  subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the 
troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found  necessary,  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  military  law,  believing  that  the  health,  comfort, 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence 
on  a  strict,  uniform,  and  all-pervading  military  discipline. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  £<>. 


Office  .of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building ,  Washington ,  July  29,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  Held  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  he 
printed. 

FEED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  Res.  Sec. 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Session ,  Mon¬ 
day,  July  29,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President ,  Heads 
of  the  Departments ,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the 
troops,  have  become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in 
camp  and  among  soldiers  is  military  discipline  ;  and  that 
unless  this  is  vigorously  asserted  and  enforced,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  and  impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary  means,  the 
great  end  they  propose — which  is  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  army. 

Resolved ,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops,  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special 
relaxation  of  military  discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops, 
based  either  upon  their  supposed  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  endure  it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  public,  is 
a  fallacious  policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  the  success  of  the  national  cause  ;  and  that,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  families  and  the  communities  from 
which  the  volunteers  come,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  religion,  we  implore  that  the  most  thorough  system  of 
military  discipline  be  carried  out  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 
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Resolved,  That  the  health  and  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
the  men  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence, 
the  personal  watchfulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the 
regimental  and  company  officers  ;  and  that  all  the  great 
defects,  whether  in  the  commissariat  or  in  the  police  of  camps, 
are  radically  due  to  the  absence  of  officers  from  their  posts 
and  to  the  laxity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  accustomed — a  laxity  which  would  never  he  tolerated 
among  regulars,  and  which,  while  tolerated  among  our 
soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a  crowd  of  armed  men  rather 
than  an  army. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  their  painful  experience 
of  the  want  of  leaders  and  protectors ,  would  heartily  welcome 
a  rigid  discipline  exerted  over  their  officers  and  themselves  ; 
that  the  public  would  hail  with  joy  the  inauguration  of  a 
decisive,  prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike  to  officers  and 
men  ;  and  that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with  our 
military  and  national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and 
security  of  our  troops,  would  disappear  with  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  rigid  order  enforced  with  impartial  authority  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major 
General  McClellan,  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and 
sympathy  of  their  numerous  constituents,  and  beg  him 
to  believe  that  the  humane,  the  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every  endeavor  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  spirit  of  subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the 
troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found  necessary,  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  military  law,  believing  that  the  health,  comfort, 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence 
on  a  strict,  uniform,  and  all-pervading  military  discipline. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  :3(). 


Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building ,  Washington,  July  29,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  he 
printed . 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  Res .  Sec. 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Session,  Mon¬ 
day,  July  29,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President,  Heads 
of  the  Departments,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the 
troops,  have  become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in 
camp  and  among  soldiers  is  military  discipline  ;  and  that 
unless  this  is  vigorously  asserted  and  enforced,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  and  impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary  means,  the 
great  end  they  propose — which  is  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  army. 

Resolved,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops,  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special 
relaxation  of  military  discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops, 
based  either  upon  their  supposed  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  endure  it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  public,  is 
a  fallacious  policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  the  success  of  the  national  cause ;  and  that,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  families  and  the  communities  from 
which  the  volunteers  come,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  religion,  we  implore  that  the  most  thorough  system  of 
military  discipline  be  carried  out  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 
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Resolved ,  That  the  health  and  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
the  men  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence, 
the  personal  watchfulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the 
regimental  and  company  officers  ;  and  that  all  the  great 
defects,  whether  in  the  commissariat  or  in  the  police  of  camps, 
are  radically  due  to  the  absence  of  officers  from  their  posts 
and  to  the  laxity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  accustomed — a  laxity  which  would  never  he  tolerated 
among  regulars,  and  which,  while  tolerated  among  our 
soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a  crowd  of  armed  men  rather 
than  an  army. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  their  painful  experience 
of  the  leant  of  leaders  and  protectors ,  would  heartily  welcome 
a  rigid  discipline  exerted  over  their  officers  and  themselves  ; 
that  the  public  would  hail  with  joy  the  inauguration  of  a 
decisive,  prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike  to  officers  and 
men  ;  and  that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with  our 
military  and  national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and 
security  of  our  troops,  would  disappear  with  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  rigid  order  enforced  with  impartial  authority  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major 
General  McClellan,  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and 
sympathy  of  their  numerous  constituents,  and  beg  him 
to  believe  that  the  humane,  the  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every  endeavor  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  spirit  of  subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the 
troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found  necessary,  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  military  law,  believing  that  the  health,  comfort, 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence 
on  a  strict,  uniform,  and  all-pervading  military  discipline. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

>o.  20. 


Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building ,  Washington ,  July  29,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  Res.  Sec . 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Session ,  Mon¬ 
day,  July  29,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President ,  Heads 
of  the  Deportments ,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the 
troops,  have  become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in 
camp  and  among  soldiers  is  military  discipline  ;  and  that 
unless  this  is  vigorously  asserted  and  enforced,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  and  impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary  means,  the 
great  end  they  propose — which  is  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  army. 

Resolved ,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops,  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special 
relaxation  of  military  discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops, 
based  either  upon  their  supposed  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  endure  it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  public,  is 
a  fallacious  policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  the  success  of  the  national  cause  ;  and  that,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  families  and  the  communities  from 
which  the  volunteers  come,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  religion,  we  implore  that  the  most  thorough  system  of 
military  discipline  be  carried  out  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 
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Resolved,  That  the  health  and  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
the  men  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence, 
the  personal  watchfulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the 
regimental  and  company  officers  ;  and  that  all  the  great 
defects,  whether  in  the  commissariat  or  in  the  police  of  camps, 
are  radically  due  to  the  absence  of  officers  from  their  posts 
and  to  the  laxity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  accustomed — a  laxity  which  would  never  he  tolerated 
among  regulars,  and  which,  while  tolerated  among  our 
soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a  crowd  of  armed  men  rather 
than  an  army. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  tlieir  painful  experience 
of  the  leant  of  leaders  and  protectors ,  would  heartily  welcome 
a  rigid  discipline  exerted  over  their  officers  and  themselves  ; 
that  the  public  would  hail  with  joy  the  inauguration  of  a 
decisive,  prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike  to  officers  and 
men  ;  and  that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with  our 
military  and  national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and 
security  of  our  troops,  would  disappear  with  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  rigid  order  enforced  with  impartial  authority  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major 
General  McClellan,  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and 
sympathy  of  their  numerous  constituents,  and  beg  him 
to  believe  that  the  humane,  the  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every  endeavor  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  spirit  of  subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the 
troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found  necessary,  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  military  law,  believing  that  the  health,  comfort, 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence 
on  a  strict,  uniform,  and  all-pervading  military  discipline. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  31. 


A  RECORD 

OF  CERTAIN 

devolutions  of  the  jinnitaey  (®ommivvion. 
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Second  Session. 

1.  W hereas,  Instances  of  great  suffering  from  the  exposure  of  troops 
arriving  at  Washington,  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Commission  recommend  to  the  War  Department 
to  immediately  provide  temporary  accommodations  near  the  railroad 
station  at  Washington,  for  the  use  of  troops  arriving  and  departing. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  be 
instructed  to  inquire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whether  some 
system  cannot  be  adopted  by  which  the  soldiers  can  secure  their  wages, 
at  their  option,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  by  allotment,  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  families,  and  that  they  use  all  diligence  in  showing  the  moral 
bearing  of  such  a  measure  on  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  the  comfort 
and  self-respect  of  their  households. 

3 .  Resolved,  That  the  existence  of  many  commodious  marine  hospitals, 
now  very  little  in  use,  offers  a  natural  and  ready  resource  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  any  lack  of  military  hospital  room,  and  that  the  conversion  of 
those  spare  beds  to  military  uses  is  suggested  to  the  immediate  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  United  States  authorities. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Resident  Secretary  suggest  to  the  Government 
the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  furnishing  butter  as  a  ration  in 
place  of  its  equivalent  value  in  other  articles  at  all  places  where  regular 
and  rapid  communication  by  water  or  rail  exists,  and  that  the  detail  of  a 
plan  to  this  end  be  drawn  up  to  accompany  the  suggestion. 

5.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Van  Buren,  Prof.  Gibbs,  and  Dr. 
Agnew  be  a  committee  to  prepare  and  issue  a  circular  letter  to  the 
commanding  and  medical  officers  of  regiments  upon  the  subject  of  camp 
police,  and  that  Dr.  Harris  be  requested  to  procure  for  the  letter  such 
authorization  as  may  be  expedient  from  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  War 
Department. 
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Third  Session. 

(5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  upon  the  Pay¬ 
master  General,  and  ascertain  from  him  if,  under  existing  laws,  it  is 
practicable  for  soldiers  generally  to  remit  a  portion  of  their  pay  in  the 
form  of  checks  to  their  families  at  a  distance,  and  if  this  is  not  possible, 
what  are  the  objections  understood  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Paymaster 
General  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  provision  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  committee  that  such  an  arrangement  is  unprovided  for  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  that  no  sufficient  objections  exist  to  its  being  made,  that 
the  committee  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  Commission  the  draft  of  a 
memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subj  ect.  It  was  determined  that  the  committee 
should  be  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  1^  o’clock 
p.  m.,  this  day,  the  Commission  will  call  in  a  body  on  the  Paymaster 
General  with  this  subject  in  hand. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  Commission  take  immediate  measure  to  procure 
the  introduction  of  a  suitable  clause  into  the  army  bill,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  or  employment  of  a  competent  cook  in  every  company  in 
the  volunteer  regiments. 

8.  Resolved,  In  view  of  the  mischief  done  to  the  physical  health  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  volunteer  regiments  by  improvident  expenditure  of 
their  pay;  the  wants  of  those  dependent  on  them,  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  public  burden,  and  creating  a  vast  pauper  element  in 
our  cities  and  elsewhere  ;  the  danger  of  the  war  becoming  unpopular  in 
consequence,  and  the  prospect  of  systematic  private  speculations  in  the 
soldiers’  pay : 

That  the  Commission  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  for  the  payment  of  volunteers,  in  sums  of  five 
dollars  and  upwards  ;  and  that  each  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer 
receive  his  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  Treasury  notes,  at  his  option. 
And  in  case  Congress  should  consider  the  above  scheme  impracticable, 
then  that  the  Commission  earnestly  and  most  respectfully  commend  the 
subject  of  the  mode  of  paying  the  soldiers  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  pray  that  it  will  enact  such  measures  as  may  seem  best  for  the  remedy 
of  the  evils  and  dangers  above  indicated. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Commission  respectfully  and  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  Congress,  as  an  important  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  the  volunteer  regiments,  and  averting  the  danger  of  disease,  with 
which  all  newly-organized  troops  are  threatened,  to  make  provision  by 
law  for  the  enlistment  or  selection,  in  each  company,  of  a  cook,  in 


addition  to  the  detail  from  the  ranks  at  present  provided  for.  That 
said  cook  receive  the  pay  of  a  musician,  and  one  ration  per  day,  and  be 
a  non-combatant. 

10.  Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  open  a  complaint 
book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  all  violations  of  the  army  regulations, 
and  all  other  abuses  reported  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  or  by 
other  responsible  authorities,  and  that  such  complaints  be  reported  from 
time  to  time,  in  writing,  to  the  General-in-Chief. 

11.  Resolved ,  That  the  Commission  respectfully  suggest  to  General 
Mansfield  the  propriety  of  an  order  directing  the  commanders  of  forces 
encamped  near  the  city  of  Washington,  not  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
from  camp  to  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  their  command  on  the  same 
day,  and  to  give  no  leave  under  which  men  shall  be  absent  from  their 
camps  after  the  hour  of  one  o’clock  p.  m.,  or  of  such  general  order  as 
in  his  judgment  may  seem  best  adapted  to  cure  the  abuses  and  irregu¬ 
larities  that  arise  from  the  too  liberal  granting  of  leave  of  absence ; 
also,  that  he  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  except  by  hotels  to  their  boarders,  before  the 
hour  of  one  o’clock  p.  m. 

12.  Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  sanitary  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Commission  be  communicated  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  which  the  regiments  respectively  belong.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  may  exercise  his  discretion 
as  to  the  communication  of  answers  believed  to  be  confidential  or  specially 
affecting  the  character  and  position  of  individuals. 

13.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Van  Buren  confer  with  the  chief  of  the  commis¬ 
sariat,  and  commuicate  to  that  department  the  views  of  this  Commission 
on  the  subject  of  the  following  communication  : 

Sanitary  Commission,  July,  12,  1861. 

To  tiie  Commissary  General  : 

Sir  :  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
from  trustworthy  sources,  that  the  surgeons  of  the  volunteers  are  unable 
to  get  the  rations  of  the  sick  commuted  by  the  commissaries,  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  procure  proper  food  for  them,  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  respectfully  request  of  the  Commissary  Department  to  take  such 
action  as  will  secure  proper  attention  to  regulations  by  the  commissaries, 
and  their  rights  to  the  sick. 

Respectfully, 

FEED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Resident  Secretary. 
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14.  On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Surgeon 
General  respecting  the  employment  of  nurses,  as  stated  in  a  letter  from 
the  Medical  Bureau  to  the  Secretary,  be  carried  out  by  this  Commission, 
and  that  Miss  Dix  be  informed  of  the  purpose  and  wish  of  the  Commission 
on  this  subject. 

15.  The  following  action  was  taken  upon  the  question  of  varying  and 
commuting  rations : 

Whereas,  The  company  fund  relied  upon  by  the  regulars,  for  varying 
their  rations,  is  generally  unavailable  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
volunteer;  therefore  it  is  recommended,  that  a  larger  and  more  varied 
supply  of  vegetable  food,  either  fresh  or  desiccated,  be  steadily  secured 
to  the  volunteers  by  a  new  regulation  in  their  favor  of  the  army  ration  ; 
it  is  also  recommended,  that  one  eighth  of  a  pound  of  butter  be  added 
to  the  daily  ration,  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  May,  and 
whenever  else  it  is  found  practicable. 

16.  Resolved ,  That  the  Central  Finance  Committee  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  be  authorized  to  audit  all  bills 
and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Commission. 

Fourth  Session. 

17.  Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors  to 
promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the  troops,  have 
become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in  camp  and  among  soldiers 
is  military  discipline  ;  and  that  unless  this  is  vigorously  asserted  and 
enforced,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  and  impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary 
means,  the  great  end  they  propose — -which  is  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  Army. 

18.  Resolved,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops, 
it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special  relaxation  of  military 
discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops,  based  either  upon  their  supposed 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  endure  it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation 
of  the  public,  is  a  fallacious  policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  the  success  of  the  national  cause ;  and  that,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  families  and  the  communities  from  which  the  volunteers 
come,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion,  we  implore  that  the 
most  thorough  system  of  military  discipline  be  carried  out  with  the  officers  1 
and  men  of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 

19.  Resolved,  That  the  health  and  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  men 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence,  the  personal  watch¬ 
fulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the  regimental  and  company  officers  ; 


and  that  all  the  great  defects,  whether  in  the  commissariat  or  in  the 
police  of  camps,  are  radically  due  to  the  absence  of  officers  from  their 
posts  and  to  the  laxity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  themselves 
accustomed — a  laxity  which  would  never  be  tolerated  among  regulars, 
and  which,  while  tolerated  among  our  soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a 
crowd  of  armed  men  rather  than  an  army. 

20.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commission, 
that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  their  painful  experience  of  the  want  of 
leaders  and  protectors ,  would  heartily  welcome  a  rigid  discipline  exerted 
over  their  officers  and  themselves  ;  that  the  public  would  hail  with  joy 
the  inauguration  of  a  decisive,  prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike 
to  officers  and  men ;  and  that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with 
our  military  and  national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and  security  of 
our  troops,  would  disappear  with  the  first  indications  of  rigid  order  enforced 
with  impartial  authority  throughout  the  whole  army. 

21.  Resolved,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major  General 
McClellan  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and  sympathy  of  their 
numerous  constituents,  and  beg  him  to  believe  that  the  humane,  the 
intelligent,  the  religious,  the  patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every 
endeavor  to  communicate  a  spirit  of  subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience 
to  the  troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found  necessary,  to  the  utmost  rigor  of 
military  law,  believing  that  the  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  the 
Army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence  on  a  strict,  uniform,  and  all- 
pervading  military  discipline. 

22.  Resolved,  That  the  following  articles  be  procured  for  immediate 
use  in  the  general  hospitals :  100  small  tables  for  writing  in  bed,  100 
iron  wire  cradles  for  protecting  wounded  limbs,  30  back-gammon  boards, 
30  boxes  of  dominoes,  30  checker-boards,  5  lbs.  of  Delphinum. 

23.  Resolved,  That  no  article  of  clothing  or  other  supplies  shall  be 
issued  except  upon  the  order  of  the  Commission,  or  the  order  of  the 
Resident  Secretary  when  the  Commission  is  not  in  session,  and  that  in 
every  instance  receipts  shall  be  taken  therefor  from  the  medical  officers 
supplied,  and  that  all  such  articles  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

24.  Resolved,  That  a  barber  be  employed  by  the  Commission  for  the 
service  of  volunteers  in  hospitals. 

25.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  to  be  appointed  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  having  some  substitute  for  a  grave-stone  placed  at  the  burial 
place  of  each  volunteer  dying  in  general  hospital,  to  bear  his  name,  rank, 
and  date  of  death. 


2(5.  Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Purveyor  be  respectfully  authorized 
to  direct  that  a  ticket  bearing  the  name,  rank,  regiment,  company,  and 
disease  of  each  patient  in  general  hospital,  together  with  date  of  his 
admission,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  or  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  its  vicinity,  as  early  as  practicable. 

27.  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Hospitals,  to 
consider  and  report  whether  it  be  expedient  to  establish  a  Military 
Hospital  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission;  and,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  to  report  further  what 
should  be  the  site  and  capacity  of  such  hospital,  and  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  its  erection  and  maintenance,  and  to  report  plans,  and  estimates 
for  such  hospital  building,  and  that  Drs.  Van  Buren  and  Agnew  be  such 
committee. 

28.  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  inquire  and  report 
what  action,  if  any,  can  be  taken  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  general  hospitals  at  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and 
elsewhere. 

29.  Resolved,  That  I)r.  Newberry  be  requested  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  superintendence  of  inspection  of  our  labor  in  the  West — visiting  the 
different  sections,  conferring  with  and  aiding  our  local  inspectors,  and 
reporting  weekly  to  Washington  the  results  of  his  general  observations 
and  reflections  upon  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Commission  in  that  quarter. 

30.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
and  present  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  during  its  present  session,  a  report 
on  the  best  methods  of  improving  the  morale  of  the  volunteer  and  militia 
forces.  (Messrs.  Gibbs,  Strong,  and  Van  Buren  were  appointed  such 
committee.) 

31.  Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  report  upon 
the  best  means  of  promoting  cheerfulness,  and  healthy  mental  and 
physical  recreation  among  the  volunteer  and  militia  forces. 

32.  Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be  requested  to  collect 
and  arrange  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Sanitary  commission  at  its 
different  meetings,  and  print  the  same  as  a  document  of  the  Commission, 
and  that,  in  future,  all  such  resolutions  shall  be  collected  and  printed  at 
the  close  of  each  session. 

33.  Resolved,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  cordially  approve  of  the 
substitute  for  yeast  prepared  by  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works  under 
the  patent  of  Professor  Horsford,  and  recommend  the  use  of  this  material 
in  the  preparation  of  bread  for  the  volunteer  and  militia  forces. 


34.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  Commission  an 
additional  member  from  New  England,  and  that  the  Right  Rev.  Thos. 
C.  Clark,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  be  appointed  such  a  commissioner; 
also  that  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  Commission  one  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  Horace  Binney,  jr. ,  Esq.,  be  so  appointed. 

35.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  list  of  graduates  of  West  Point  who  have  resigned  from  the  Army, 
and  who  are  probably  available  for  military  command,  and  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  such  list,  without  aiming  at  the  minute 
accuracy,  which  might  interfere  with  prompt  action,  and  that  they  be 
authorized  to  furnish  their  results  in  such  form  as  may  seem  to  them 
appropriate,  correcting  the  list,  if  practicable,  by  a  circular,  to  be  addressed 
to  the  graduates. 

The  President,  Professor  Bache,  and  Col.  Gr.  W.  Cullum  were 
appointed  such  committee. 

36.  Resolved,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  urgently  recommend 
the  establishment  of  receiving  stations  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore,  and  at  various  points  in  the  West,  so  that 
troops  upon  their  arrival  in  those  cities  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
provided  with  lodging,  and  with  well-prepared  and  nutritious  food  ;  also 
with. facilities  for  washing,  and  for  attention  to  the  calls  of  nature. 

37.  Resolved,  That  the  Resident  Secretary  be  instructed  to  organize, 
under  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  inspectors,  a  system  in  each  of 
the  hospitals  of  this  military  district,  (and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all 
others,)  by  which  the  wounded  soldiers  shall  be  enabled  to  communicate 
by  letter  with  their  friends ;  and  to  secure  also  such  comfort  from 
reading,  and  being  read  to,  as  their  condition  and  the  rules  of  the  hospitals 
allow. 

38.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  that  in  each  hospital  the 
steward,  ward  master,  or  intelligent  convalescents  be  made  the  agents 
and  instruments  of  the  Commission  in  accomplishing  this  work  ;  that 
to  one  of  them  be  specially  committed  a  store  of  stationery,  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  the  Commission,  and  either  franked  or  furnished  with 
postage  stamps  when  the  use  of  the  congressional  privilege  is  not 
preferred  by  the  soldier ;  that  this  agent  be  required  to  make  a  daily 
record  of  every  letter  written  and  every  hour  of  reading  done,  and  a 
weekly  report  of  the  same  to  the  inspector. 

39.  Resolved,  That  the  Bible  and  such  religious  books  as  the  soldiers 
may  ask  for,  or  such  as  represent  their  denominational  relations,  be 
always  recommended,  and  read  when  acceptable  to  the  sick,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  works  of  entertainment,  newspapers,  &c. 
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40.  Resolved,  That  the  barber  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  inspector,  and  make  weekly  reports  to  him. 

41.  Resolved,  That  the  proprietors  of  leading  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  be  earnestly  requested  to  furnish  as  many  copies  of  each  issue  as  their 
benevolence  and  ability  may  prompt,  directed  in  bundles  to  our  address, 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals. 

42.  Resolved,  That  the  Resident  Secretary  be  authorized  and 
advised  to  cause  to  be  published  an  abstract  of  those  sections  of  the 
Army  Regulations  which  relate  especially  to  the  sanitary  interests  of  the 
soldier. 

43.  Resolved,  That  $25  a  month  for  two  months  from  the  present 
date  be  appropriated  for  the  washing  of  the  clothing  of  volunteers  entering 
the  general  hospital  at  Columbia  College ;  the  surgeon  in  charge  (Dr. 
Abadie,  U.  S.  A.,)  to  give  receipt  for  the  same.  Also  that  $20  per 
month  for  the  same  period  be  appropriated  for  the  Seminary  Hospital, 
Georgetown  ;  the  surgeon  in  charge  (Dr.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,)  giving 
receipt  for  the  same ;  and  |>oth  of  these  gentlemen  undertaking  to  super¬ 
intend  the  disbursement  of  the  money. 

44.  Resolved,  That  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  hospital 
committee  be  accepted  and  adopted,  and  that  the  same  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  for  revision  and  amplification  ;  and  that  the  committee 
cause  the  same,  when  complete,  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Commission  ;  and  that  copies  thereof  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  to  the  Medical  and  Quartermaster’s  Departments. 

45.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Harris  is  hereby  requested  to  visit  the  military 
depots  at  Albany,  Elmira,  and  Harrisburg,  for  the  purposes  of  sanitary 
inspection  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition  and  the  troops  assem¬ 
bled  at  those  places,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission. 

46.  Resolved,  That  the  Commission  recognizes  no  official  relation 
with  any  persons  except  the  officers  of  Government  and  its  own  associates 
and  employees. 

47 .  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  resident 
at  Washington,  be  a  committee  to  call  at  an  early  day  upon  Major 
General  McClellan  and  assure  him  of  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  every  possible  manner  in  securing  the  good  discipline,  health,  and 
efficiency  of  the  troops ;  also  to  explain  to  him  the  ends  and  methods  of 
the  Commission,  ask  his  favorable  consideration,  his  frank  counsel,  and 
his  powerful  assistance  in  the  objects  of  the  Commission. 
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48.  Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  obtain  from 
the  General,  if  possible,  the  direction  of  the  receiving  depot  of  troops, 
subject  to  understood  conditions  of  receiving  it. 

49.  Resolved,  That  resolution  twelve  be  and  hereby  is  rescinded,  and 
that  it  be  ordered  that  when  important  defects  or  mismanagement  effect¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  regiment  shall  be  reported  by  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  the  facts  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  which  the  officers  shall  have  received  their  appointment, 
unless  the  information  shall  appear  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  confidentially. 

50.  Resolved,  That  the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  personal 
visits  to  the  soldiers  from  the  Governors  of  States  and  other  eminent 
men,  with  words  of  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  well-deserved  praise, 
are  of  most  essential  service,  and  that  the  Commission  suggests  that 
the  regimental  bands  should  be  instructed  to  give  occasional  concerts 
to  the  soldiers ;  that  dress  parades  shall  be  held  in  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
or  elsewhere,  to  be  attended  by  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  high 
officials ;  that  when  it  is  convenient  the  position  of  the  regiments  should 
be  occasionally  shifted  some  distance,  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable  and 
consistent  with  official  propriety,  the  officers  of  the  General  Government 
shall  continue  to  show  a  lively  and  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
troops. 

51.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Commission  are  due  to  Dr. 
Harris,  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Commission,  and  for  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  ;  and  that  the  duties 
of  corresponding  and  recording  secretary  are  hereby  united  to  the  duties 
of  the  Resident  Secretary. 

52.  Resolved,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission  have  observed  with 
great  satisfaction,  during  their  official  visits  to  the  general  hospitals,  the 
intelligent  devotion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  to  their  respective 
duties,  and  the  commendable  means  with  which  they  have  commenced 
the  organization  of  military  hospitals  under  extraordinary  difficulties. 

53.  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  West  Point 
graduates  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  with  authority  to  make 
such  additions  and  changes  as  may  be  approved  by  them  ;  to  have  their 
report,  thus  finally  prepared,  printed,  and  to  circulate  the  list  of  names 
of  gradutes  probably  available  for  the  military  service. 

54.  Resolved,  That  the  report  from  the  committee  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  records  of  deaths  and  interments  be  accepted  or  recommitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  directions  to  procure  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  for  such  registration. 


Doc.  21. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  33. 


The  following  statement  of  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission  by  the  War  Department, 
of  the  purposes  to  which  its  funds  are  applied,  and  of  the 
work  it  hopes  to  accomplish  if  adequately  sustained  by  the 
public,  is  intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  be 
invited  to  aid  it  by  contributions  of  money  or  otherwise. 

1. — Origin  of  the  Commission. 

The  important  duty  of  devising  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  for  its  preservation  from 
the  diseases  to  which  soldiers  are  peculiarly  exposed,  belongs 
to  a  branch  of  the  War  Department  known  as  the  Medical 
Bureau,  by  which  it  has  always  been  executed  with  ability 
and  success. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  war,  however,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  large  and  sudden  increase  of  the  army  must  throw  on  this 
Bureau  an  amount  of  work  to  which  it  was  necessarily  unequal. 

Having  been  organized  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  an 
army  of  only  a  few  thousand  men,  it  was  likely  to  be  most 
seriously  embarrassed  in  its  operations  wrhen  called  on  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  newly  levied  force  of  several  hundred  thousand — 
especially  as  both  officers  and  men  of  these  hastily  assembled 
regiments  were  mostly  without  experience,  and  required 
immediate  and  extraordinary  instruction  and  supervision  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences  of  exposure,  malaria, 
unwholesome  food,  and  the  other  perils  of  camp  life. 

These  are  practically  the  gravest  and  most  formidable 
dangers  to  which  soldiers  in  actual  service  are  exposed. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  an  army  loses,  in  the 
course  of  a  campaign,  at  least  four  times  as  many  men  by 
disease  as  by  the  casualties  of  actual  warfare.  Among  newly 
levied  and  inexperienced  soldiers  the  ratio  is  much  larger. 
Neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  in  camp,  quarters,  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  is  almost  inevitably  followed  by  epidemics,  the  appear- 
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a  nee  of  which  may  paralyze  the  operations  of  a  whole  army, 
and  result  in  a  public  calamity  more  serious  than  the  loss  of 
a  great  battle. 

In  view  of  this  danger,  and  of  the  pressure  upon  the  Med¬ 
ical  Bureau  arising  from  the  increase  and  the  active  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  army,  the  War  Department  decided  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  it  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  newly  raised  volunteer 
forces.  This  step  was  taken  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Acting 
Surgeon  General,  and  with  the  formal  approval  of  the 
President. 

A  copy  of  the  order  appointing  the  Commission  is  annexed. 

2. — Objects  of  the  Commission. 

These  are  generally  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  But  those  who  are  invited  to  contribnte  to  its  sup¬ 
port  are  entitled  to  a  more  specific  statement  of  the  objects  to 
which  their  contributions  will  be  applied. 

The  employment  of  Sanitary  Agents  or  Inspectors  to  reside 
in  or  near  the  several  great  military  centres  is  deemed  of  great 
importance.  Of  these  six  have  been  already  employed  and 
are  in  the  field,  at  various  points  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Missouri.  If  the  Commission  were  provided  with  means  to 
employ  twenty  instead  of  six,  the  community  at  large  would 
thereby  probably  save  ten  times  the  additional  outlay. 
These  inspectors  act  under  detailed  instructions  and  make 
weekly  reports  to  the  resident  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
(Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Esq.,)  at  Washington.  Their  duties 
are,  generally,  to  visit  the  camps,  barracks,  quarters,  and 
regimental  hospitals,  systematically  and  regularly,  with  a 
view  to  discover  and  remedy  defects  in  their  drainage,  venti¬ 
lation,  &c.,  in  the  quality  of  the  food  and  water  supplied  the 
men,  in  the  system  (if  any)  of  camp  cooking,  in  clothing, 
camp  police,  medicines,  bedding,  and  hospital  stores,  in  the 
supply  of  disinfectants,  and  in  every  other  particular  by 
which  the  health  of  the  troops  can  be  affected.  It  is  the 
natural  and  excusable  ignorance  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  newly  appointed  volunteer  officers  on  these  and  other 
sanitary  points,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
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immense  importance  of  attending  to  them  daily  and  syste¬ 
matically,  which  constitute  the  chief  source  of  peril  to  our 
troops.  Officers  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  their  duty 
toward  their  men  begins  and  ends  with  drill  and  parade, 
forgetting  that  camp  disease  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  they  have  to  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  enemy 
against  which  vigilence  and  precaution  are  almost  certain  of 
success.  It  is  believed  that  the  constant  attention  and  care 
of  intelligent  and  educated  inspectors  charged  with  the  sole 
duty  of  watching  over  the  sanitary  condition  of  camps,  &c., 
and  of  calling  the  attention  of  officers  and  men  to  the  serious 
defects  that  are  almost  invariably  found  there,  is  the  only 
available  remedy  for  this  evil. 

The  Inspectors  thus  far  employed  are  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  high  standing,  and  have  made  sanitary 
science  a  special  pursuit.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  each  while  engaged  in  his  duties  (travelling  included) 
cannot  be  estimated  at  a  rate  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  Though  they  are  clothed  with  no  official  power 
to  order  the  correction  of  the  evils  they  find  existing,  their 
advice  and  suggestions  have  generally  been  thus  far  grate¬ 
fully  received  and  promptly  carried  out,  at  least  for  the  time. 
Even  with  the  small  number  of  agents  the  Commission  has 
thus  far  been  enabled  to  employ,  great  good  has  been  effected, 
many  abuses  have  been  corrected,  and  (it  is  confidently 
believed)  many  lives  have  been  saved. 

Resident  agents  are  also  needed  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the 
General  Hospitals  at  Washington  and  elsewhere.  One  has 
been  appointed  and  is  now  engaged  in  his  duties.  These  are 
analogous  to  those  required  of  the  Camp  Inspectors,  and  with 
the  additional  charge  of  seeing  that  the  volunteers,  while  in 
hospital,  have  all  the  care  and  comfort  that  professional  skill, 
good  nursing,  and  intelligent  liberality  can  give  them.  Funds 
are  also  required  to  supply  both  General  and  Regimental 
Hospitals  with  various  surgical  and  other  appliances  (and,  if 
possible,  with  comforts,)  which  the  Medical  Department  does 
not  supply — such  as  water-beds,  wire  frames  to  keep  bed 
clothes  from  contact  with  wounded  limbs,  and  other  articles 
well  known  in  private  surgical  and  medical  practice.  Extra 
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hospital  clothing,  additional  supplies,  and  model  appliances 
have  already  been  provided  by  the  Commission  as  liberally 
as  the  funds  under  its  control  would  justify.  Large  supplies 
of  ice  for  the  hospitals  (furnished  by  private  liberality)  have 
been  forwarded  to  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  most  thankfully  received. 

Though  the  hospital  stores  furnished  by  Government  are 
abundant,  and  excellent  of  their  kind,  the  list  of  articles  it 
provides  has  been,  of  course,  made  up  with  reference  solely 
to  the  wants  of  the  regular  army.  But  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  volunteers  are  to  be  found  representatives  from 
every  class  in  society,  including  many  to  whom  certain  addi¬ 
tional  comforts  are  matter  of  necessity,  the  want  of  which 
retards  convalescence,  if  it  do  not  prevent  recovery,  and  those 
comforts  the  Commission  hopes  to  he  enabled  in  some  degree 
to  provide,  without  distinction,  to  all  who  need  them. 

The  Commission  proposes  also  to  distribute  among  officers 
and  men  printed  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  camp, 
calling  their  attention  particularly  to  the  various  points 
already  alluded  to  as  involving  danger.  It  will  also  issue 
from  time  to  time  other  publications,  intended  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  military  authorities  to  such  sanitary  reforms 
and  improvements  as  experience  and  observation  may  suggest. 

It  is  in  constant  receipt  of  supplies  of  stores,  clothing,  and 
other  articles  contributed  by  patriotic  individuals  and  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  the  country,  which  involve  large  outlay 
for  expense  of  transportation  and  storage. 

It  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  wages  of  male  nurses  for 
the  hospitals,  and  sundry  other  necessary  expenses  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  Government. 

Other  minor  sources  of  expense,  such  as  advertising, 
insurance,  telegraphing,  postage,  clerk  hire,  &c.,  need  not 
be  specified. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  chief  objects  for  which  funds 
are  required  are  the  employment  of  camp  and  hospital  inspec¬ 
tors,  the  supply  of  certain  extra  hospital  appliances,  and  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  documents. 

For  these  purposes,  and  supposing  the  inspectors  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
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over  and  above  their  necessary  expenses,*  and  that  twenty- 
five  are  employed  by  the  Commission  (and  a  smaller  number 
cannot  do  the  work  required,)  an  annual  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  required. 

It  is  for  the  community  to  decide  whether  it  can  or  will 
furnish  this  large  sum,  and  whether  it  will  not,  in  the  end, 
save  money  by  enabling  the  Commission  to  do  its  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  efficiently. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  life  of  every  soldier  who 
dies  of  disease,  which  sanitary  precautions  could  have  averted, 
is  simply  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  since  others  must  be 
withdrawn  from  duty  to  provide  for  his  wants  during  his 
illness.  Each  of  our  volunteers  (regarded  from  the  lowest 
possible  point  of  view)  represents  a  certain  considerable 
amount  of  mere  money  value  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  this 
value  is  steadily  increasing  day  by  day,  as  he  gains  experience 
in  his  daily  duties.  If  he  is  allowed  to  perish  because  he  lias 
no  one  to  advise  him  or  his  officers  that  a  camp  badly  policed 
is  sure  to  breed  a  pestilence — that  the  air  within  an  ill-ven¬ 
tilated  tent  is  converted  into  poisonous  gas — and  that  ill- 
cooked  or  ill-kept  food  will  produce  dysentery — the  community 
which  permits  him  so  to  perish  for  want  of  advice  and  help, 
and  which  (in  many  cases)  burthens  itself,  moreover,  with 
the  support  of  a  destitute  family,  is,  to  say  the  least,  guilty 
of  wreckless  extravagance,  peculiarly  inexpedient  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  No  economy  can  be  more  effective  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  just  and  necessary  war  than  an  exacting, 
vigilant,  and  scrupulous  economy  of  the  health  and  life  of 
every  volunteer  soldier  we  send  into  the  field. 

With  sufficient  means  at  its  command,  the  Commission, 
cordially  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
can  do  much  to  promote  this  great  national  object. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  mis¬ 
chief  are  already  sown,  by  months  of  negligence  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  sanitary  precautions.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
will  soon  bear  their  legitimate  fruit,  and  that  we  shall  hear 

*  Most  of  the  Inspectors  thus  far  employed  have  consented  to  serve  without 
compensation  beyond  their  actual  expenses,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  educated  and  competent  men  can  be  found  who  will  labor 
effectively  and  permanently  on  these  terms. 
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of  epidemics  in  our  camps,  and  malignant  forms  of  disease 
in  the  General  Hospitals.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  com¬ 
pletely  avert  these  evils.  What  the  Commission  lias  already 
done — though  necessarily  on  a  limited  scale — will  no  doubt 
diminish  their  severity;  and  during  the  few  weeks  that  are  still 
left  before  the  perilous  Fall  months  are  upon  us, the  Commission 
hopes  to  make  still  further  progress,  and  do  much  to  mitigate 
the  evils  by  which  the  army  is  threatened.  The  extent  to 
which  it  shall  be  able  to  do  so  depends  mainly  on  the  amount 
of  means  which  the  community  shall  place  at  its  disposal. 

3. — Aid  from  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Commission  ought  to  look  to 
Government  for  the  money  it  requires,  instead  of  appealing 
to  private  liberality. 

This  question  was  fully  considered  by  the  Commission  at 
its  meetings  held  in  Washington  before  and  during  the  late 
session  of  Congress.  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
application  to  Congress  for  pecuniary  aid  was  for  many 
reasons  inexpedient. 

Among  these  reasons  were  the  following  :  The  Commission 
has  little  or  no  official  power,  and  can  accomplish  its  objects 
only  through  whatever  moral  weight  and  influence  it  may 
possess.  These  would  be  impaired  if  not  destroyed,  in  public 
estimation  at  least,  were  the  Commission  to  appear  among 
the  crowds  that  fill  the  lobbies  of  Congress.  The  mere  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  was  connected  with  political  agencies  would 
paralyze  its  usefulness.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
a  grant  of  money  from  Congress,  if  obtained  at  all,  would  be 
obtained  on  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  appointment  of 
agents,  and  the  application  of  funds  that  would  impair  the 
efficiency  of  its  operations.  It  was  certain,  moreover,  that 
any  appropriation  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  amount  required.  To  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  the  Commission  would  therefore  still  be  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  liberality  of  individuals.  And  it  was  thought  pro¬ 
bable  that  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  support  would  be  wholly 
in  vain, were  the  Commission  actually  in  receipt  of  any  amount, 
however  small,  of  funds  derived  from  the  Public  Treasury. 
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On  these  and  other  grounds  the  Commission  determined  to 
rely  for  support  on  the  community  at  large,  and  every  indi¬ 
cation  up  to  the  present  time  justifies  it  in  taking  that  course. 

The  whole  subject  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Nation.  Members  of  the  Commission  rely  with  entire  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  good  sense,  the  patriotism,  and  the  charitable 
instincts  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  means  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission, 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D. 

CORNS.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

GEO.  T.  STRONG,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  August  13,  1861. 


Order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department, 

Washington ,  June  9,  1861. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  learned,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  at  the  instance  and  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  Medical  Bureau,  in  a  communication  to  this  office,  dated 
May  22,  1861,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache, 

L.  L.  D.,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs, 

M.  D.,  W.  Id.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D., 
Dr.  R.  C.  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  G.  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  A., 
Alexander  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.,  have  mostly  consented,  in 
connection  with  such  others  as  they  may  choose  to  associate 
with  them,  to  act  as  u  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice 
in  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Forces,”  and  without  remuneration  from  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  has  submitted  their  patriotic  proposal  to  the 
consideration  of  the  President,  who  directs  the  acceptance  of 
the  service  thus  generously  offered. 

The  Commission,  in  connection  with  a  Surgeon  of  the  U. 
S.  A.,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary,  will  direct  its 
inquiries  to  the  principles  and  practices  connected  with  the 
nspection  of  recruits  and  enlisted  men  ;  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
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tion  of  the  volunteers ;  to  the  means  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  health,  and  of  securing  the  general  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  troops  ;  to  the  proper  provision  of  cooks, 
nurses,  and  hospitals  ;  and  to  other  subjects  of  like  nature. 

The  Commission  will  frame  such  rules  and  regulations,  in 
respect  of  the  objects  and  modes  of  its  inquiry,  as  may  seem 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  its  constitution,  which,  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  will  be  established  as  general 
guides  of  its  investigations  and  action. 

A  room  with  necessary  conveniences  will  be  provided  in 
the  City  of  Washington  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  members  will  meet  when  and  at  such  places  as  may  be 
convenient  to  them  for  consultation,  and  for  the  determination 
of  such  questions  as  may  come  properly  before  the  Commission. 

In  the  progress  of  its  inquiries,  the  Commission  will 
correspond  freely  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Medical 
Bureau,  and  will  communicate  to  each,  from  time  to  time, 
such  observations  and  results  as  it  may  deem  expedient  and 
important. 

The  Commission  will  exist  until  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
otherwise  direct,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  its  own  action. 

SIMON  CAMERON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


I  approve  the  above. 

June  13,  1861. 

- o 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

IVo.  33. 


Washington,  July  31st,  1861. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  29th  inst.,  to  visit  the  Military 
General  Hospitals  in  and  around  Washington,  and  to  ascertain  their 
condition  and  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  volunteers,  beg  to 
report,  that  they  have  visited  the  following  Hospitals,  viz.: 

1.  The  Washington  Infirmary ,  G  street; 

2.  The  Union  Hotel  Hospital,  Georgetown ; 

3.  The  Seminary  Hospital,  Georgetown ; 

4.  The  Columbia  College  Hospital ; 

5.  The  Alexandria  Hospital. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  named  Institution,  all  of  these 
Hospitals  have  been  hired  by  the  Government  and  converted  to  their 
present  uses,  furnished  and  provided  with  officers  and  attendants,  within 
the  present  month.  There  is  also  a  Hospital  on  E  street,  and  another 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  which  your  Committee  were  unable  to  visit, 
and  also  a  Hospital  for  eruptive  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  aggregate  number  of  patients  in  these  Hospitals  is  about  900 ; 
of  whom  about  450  are  men  wounded  in  the  affair  of  the  21st  inst.,  the 
remainder  comprising  medical  cases,  and  those  sick  in  Hospital  before 
the  engagement. 

The  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  Hospital  accommodations  in  this  locality,  and  at  the  present  time, 
are  extensive,  that  their  officers  and  attendants  are  equal  to  their  duties, 
and  that  the  sick  and  wounded  are  generally  doing  well.  Certain  facts 
which  have  been  observed,  and  suggestions  which  have  occurred  to  them, 
will  be  stated  in  connection  with  each  Hospital,  in  the  order  in  which  it 
was  visited. 

1.  Infirmary,  C  Street. — This  building  has  been  in  use  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  180  patients,  and 
at  present  contains  about  160.  A  number  of  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
attached  to  the  Institution,  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  food  to  the  sick.  The  building  is  defective  in  many  of 
the  particulars  deemed  essential  in  the  construction  of  a  perfect  Hospital 
at  the  present  day.  The  ceilings  are  low  ;  the  windows  small,  and  too 
few  in  number;  the  supply  of  water  and  accommodations  for  bathing, 
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and  the  provision  of  water-closets  are  insufficient;  and  there  is  no  dead- 
house — dead  bodies  being  kept  in  a  lower  room  within  the  building 
until  they  are  buried.  The  basement  is  damp — its  ceilings  low,  its 
wards  small,  and  badly  ventilated.  Commendable  foresight  has  been 
exercised  in  erecting  tents  suitable  for  the  reception  of  cases  of  Fever 
and  Erysipelas  on  a  vacant  space  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  surface 
of  this  space,  however,  is  very  uneven  and  imperfectly  drained. 

2.  The  Union  Hotel  Hospital ,  Georgetown,  was  occupied  as  its  name 
implies,  until  recently  hired  for  its  present  use.  It  is  considered  capable 
of  accommodating  225  patients,  and  at  present  contains  189.  It  is  well 
situated,  but  the  building  is  old,  out  of  repair,  and  cut  up  into  a  number 
of  small  rooms,  with  windows  too  small  and  few  in  number  to  afford 
good  ventilation.  Its  halls  and  passages,  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
abrupt,  and  in  many  instances  with  carpets  still  unremoved  from  their 
floors,  and  walls  covered  with  paper.  There  are  no  provisions  for 
bathing,  the  water-closets  and  sinks  are  insufficient  and  defective,  and 
there  is  no  dead-house.  The  wards  are  many  of  them  over-crowded, 
and  destitute  of  arrangements  for  artificial  ventilation.  The  cellars  and 
area  are  damp  and  undrained,  and  much  of  the  wood  work  is  actively 
decaying. 

3.  The  Seminary  Hospital,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  last,  is 
much  better  adapted  to  Hospital  purposes,  though  it  also  is  defective  in 
water-closets  and  baths,  and  its  passages  and  halls  are  tortuous  and 
narrow,  and  many  of  its  wards  are  small,  and  imperfectly  ventilated. 
There  are  no  arrangements  for  artificial  ventilation,  and  the  number  of 
beds  would  greatly  over-crowd  the  wards  if  all  were  occupied.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  warmth  justifies  the  universal  opening  of 
windows  and  doors,  the  risk  of  communicable  disease  is  lessened,  but 
during  the  autumnal  changes  the  absence  of  facilities  for  artificial 
ventilation  will  be  productive  of  serious  disease.  Its  wards  at  present 
contain  about  135  patients,  though  beds  are  spread  for  30  more. 

4.  The  Columbia  College  Hospital,  situate  upon  the  highest  ground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington,  was  recently  used  for  academic 
purposes,  and  is  an  old  building  in  a  state  of  pretty  good  repair.  It  is 
a  large  four-story  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  said  to 
be  capable  of  containing  250  beds,  when  crowded.  It  has  now  230 
patients,  with  several  hospital  tents  erected  upon  the  level  ground  in  the 
rear.  Each  story  is  bisected  longitudinally  by  a  narrow  hall,  with 
terminal  windows,  and  flanked  right  and  left  by  small  wards.  Opening 
upon  each  of  these  wards,  by  narrow  door-ways,  are  two  slips  or  smaller 
rooms,  barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  single  bed  and  chair,  and 
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totally  unfit  for  dormitories  for  the  sick.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
architecture  makes  ventilation  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  present 
absence  of  disease  originating  in  impure  air  is  due  to  open  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  newness  of  bedding  and  furniture,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  walls  and  wood  work'  are  not  yet  saturated  by  animal  emana¬ 
tions.  The  removal  of  some  of  the  partition  walls  would  be  unexpensive, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

No  dead-house  has  been  provided,  and  the  hospital  tents  intended 
for  communicable  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas  and  typhoid  fever,  should 
be  further  removed.  There  is  a  total  want  of  water-closets,  and  the 
use  of  close  stools,  and  consequent  necessity  of  conveying  the  latter,  by 
hand,  through  the  halls,  induces  constant  impurity  of  the  air,  and  the 
risk  of  communicating  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery. 
Bath  tubs  have  been  provided,  but  not  running  water,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  attending  upon  general  ablutions  makes  them  in  many  cases 
impossible. 

5.  The  Alexandria  Hospital  is  also  an  old  building,  formerly 
occupied  as  a  Seminary.  It  is  an  irregular  structure,  and  badly 
adapted  to  hospital  purposes.  Its  halls  and  stairways  are  narrow  and 
abrupt,  and  many  of  its  wards  small  and  difficult  of  access.  Its 
immediate  precincts  are  damp  from  the  proximity  of  large  shade  trees,  and 
the  wood-work  of  its  piazzas  and  sheds  is  rapidly  decaying.  Ventilation 
is  even  now  very  defective,  and  an  unhealthy  odor  pervades  the  building. 
The  latter  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact,  that  troops  recently  quartered 
in  the  building,  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  filth  in  some  of  the 
upper  rooms  and  the  cellar.  It  should  be  stated,  that  the  physician  in 
charge,  has  used  every  endeavor  to  cleanse  the  premises,  and  is  exercising 
admirable  intelligence  and  vigor  in  compensating  for  many  of  its 
architectural  defects.  There  being  no  in-door  water-closets  or  baths,  the 
same  necessity  for  conveying  close-stools  through  the  house  induces  the 
risk  that  obtains  in  the  Union  Hotel  and  other  Hospitals.  Evidences 
were  exhibited  in  some  cases  of  the  prevalence  of  retained  air  poison, 
and  when  the  windows  and  doors  are  closed  during  stormy  or  cooler 
weather,  it  is  feared  disease  will  be  engendered. 

There  is  no  dead-house.  This  Hospital  now  contains  ninety-six 
patients,  with  an  estimated  capacity  for  150. 

For  present  demands,  the  Hospitals  indicated  possess  some  advantages, 
but  should  not  be  deemed  models,  or  as  furnishing  precedents  for  the 
use  of  similar  buildings  in  the  future.  Old  buildings  do  not  makegood 
Hospitals.  It  is  also  fixed  in  the  experience  of  those  most  able  to  judge, 
that  large  buildings  are  liable  to  grave  objections.  They  form  store- 
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houses  for  morbid  emanations,  and  are  only  comparatively  safe  when 
ventilated  at  great  expense,  by  complicated  artificial  means.  The  scaly 
walls  and  cracked  wood -work  of  old  buildings  present  innumerable 
lurking  places  for  foul  air,  and  patients  occupying  such  buildings  are  too 
frequently  attacked  by  erysipelas,  or  scourged  by  Hospital  gangrene. 
Even  when  such  maladies  are  absent,  the  almost  constant  presence  of 
animal  impurities  imposes  a  weight  upon  the  recuperative  energies  of 
the  sick,  which  by  inducing  debilitating  complications  retards  or  prevents 
their  recovery. 

We  must  remember,  in  criticizing  these  institutions,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  selected,  and  the  additional  fact,  that 
Washington  does  not  offer  many  buildings  suitable  for  Hospital  purposes. 
Your  Committee  sees  in  these  buildings  a  confirmation,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  their  belief,  that  wooden  pavilions  properly  constructed  and 
scattered,  constitute  the  best  Hospital  structures.  Upon  the  ground  of 
economy,  also,  they  would  be  preferable.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  alluding,  in  terms  of  well  earned  praise,  to  the  medical 
men  in  charge.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  them  in  quickly  convert¬ 
ing  old  and  badly  constructed  buildings  into  Hospitals,  in  cleansing  and 
furnishing  them,  and  providing  the  necessary  attendance  and  service, 
cannot  be  adequately  set  forth  in  the  compass  of  a  brief  report.  The 
results  of  their  labors,  constantly  appearing,  have  evoked  our  surprise 
and  admiration.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  wards  is  excellent,  the  sick 
being  generally  cheerful  and  contented,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  proper  relationship  exists  between  the  doctor  and  his  patient. 
Kindness  seems  to  be  everywhere  prevalent  and  the  nursing  is  generally 
admirable. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  patients  in 
the  General  Hospitals.  Of  these,  nearly  one-half  had  accumulated  from 
the  regiments  stationed  in  and  around  Washington,  many  having  been 
sent  to  Hospital  when  the  advance  took  place  previous  to  the  battle  of 
the  21st  July.  They  comprised  mainly,  medical  cases — diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  miasmatic  and  typhoid  fever ;  the  surgical  cases  consisted  of 
accidental  wounds,  and  patients  with  varicose  ulcers,  and  rupture,  and 
also  men  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  other  diseases  with  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  military  service  in  consequenee  of  imperfect 
inspection.  This  number  was  increased  by  the  wounded  from  the  action 
of  the  18th  July,  but  the  great  influx  of  wounded  commenced  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  July,  and  continued  through  the  three  or  four  follow¬ 
ing  days.  The  total  number  of  wounded  and  disabled  men  and  officers 
who  found  their  way  into  the  General  Hospitals  in  Georgetown,  Wash- 


ington,  and  Alexandria  during  the  week  following  the  battle  at  Bull  Run 
was  not  far  from  500. 

They  consisted  mainly  of  those  who  were  least  severely  injured  in 
that  battle  ;  all  of  the  fatally  and  severely  wounded  men  having  been  left 
of  necessity,  as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  field.  The  great  majority  of 
the  soldiers  wounded  on  the  21st  July,  who  were  seen  by  your  Committee 
in  the  several  Hospitals,  had  reached  them  mainly  through  their  own 
individual  exertions,  most  of  them  having  marched  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  their  camps  on  the  Potomac.  There  were  many  instances  of 
men  with  bullet  wounds  through  their  legs  and  thighs,  who  walked 
over  twenty  miles  during  the  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were 
wounded;  and  in  one  case,  a  poor  fellow  whose  arm  had  been  amputated 
above  the  elbow,  on  the  field,  reached  a  Hospital  in  Washington  on 
the  day  afterwards  in  safety,  having  walked  the  whole  distance.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  since  died  from  erysipelas  in  the  Hospital 
on  E  street.  As  a  general  rule,  the  wounds  of  these  men  were  doing 
well.  Prom  the  camps  many  were  brought  to  the  Hospitals  in  wagons 
and  ambulances,  but  your  Committee  were  unable  to  find  an  instance  in 
which  a  wounded  man  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a 
Hospital. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  wounds  were  caused  by  bullets,  and 
these  not  of  the  minie  variety  ;  some  by  grape  shot  and  fragments  of 
shells ;  there  were  a  very  few  bayonet  wounds,  and  but  a  solitary  case 
of  sabre  cut.  The  temper  and  feeling  of  the  wounded  men  was  good; 
many  of  them  were  hopeful  and  buoyant,  a  few  sad  and  depressed,  but 
the  general  tone  was  that  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  were  ready  to  do  it  again.  In  some  instances  expressions  of 
disrespect  and  blame  towards  their  officers  were  volunteered  in  answer 
to  inquiries  as  to  how  and  when  they  received  their  wounds.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  extended 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Hospitals,  is  in  the  main  excellent, 
and  the  supply  of  surgeons  ample.  The  medical  students  supplied  for 
the  emergency  from  New  York,  as.  surgical  dressers,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  proved  very  useful  to  the  surgeons,  and  were  doing  excellent 
service.  The  female  nurses,  also,  as  far  as  your  Committee  could 
ascertain,  were  of  great  comfort  to  the  sick.  They  were  tolerated 
without  complaint,  and,  in  several  instances,  their  services  were  even 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  medical  officers  in  charge.  In  regard  to  male 
nurses,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  much  complaint  as  to  their  inefficiency 
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and  want  of  aptitude  and  disposition  for  their  duties ;  this  was  especially 
remarked  of  the  volunteers.* 

The  supply  of  food,  hospital  stores,  and  medicines  was  ample  and 
excellent,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  but  the 
Hospital  Fund,  the  usual  source  of  supply  of  extras  in  the  way  of 
comfort  and  luxury  to  the  sick,  in  Military  Hospitals,  was  entirely 
deficient  in  most  of  the  Hospitals.  The  absence  of  this  fund,  which 
accumulates  from  the  sale  of  the  excess  of  the  supply  of  food  from  the 
Commissary  Department  over  the  amount  actually  consumed  by  the 
sick,  and  which  is  usually  amply  sufficient  for  the  provision  of  all 
extras  required  in  the  way  of  chickens,  milk,  fresh  eggs,  porter,  &c., 
&c.,  is  explained  by  the  recent  organization  of  the  several  Hospitals, 
sufficient  time  not  having  yet  elapsed  for  its  accumulation,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  sick  have  required  a  larger  proportion  of  their  rations 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  their  exhausted  and  depressed  condition 
on  admission,  and  the  tendency,  already  observed  in  their  ailments,  to 
assume  an  adynamic  or  typhoid  character.  Your  Committee  were  enabled 
to  meet  this  difficulty  in  some  degree,  and  very  acceptably,  by  supplying 
ice  to  the  several  Hospitals,  from  the  stores  of  the  Commission,  this 
article  being  in  much  demand  for  the  sick,  and  only  obtainable  by  means 
of  the  Hospital  Fund.  Two  articles  of  medicine  not  on  the  U.  S.  medical 
supply  table — Delphinium,  used  for  killing  vermin,  and  Sol.  of  Persul¬ 
phate  of  Iron,  for  restraining  bleeding,  were  asked  for,  and  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Commission 

But  the  principal  want  experienced  by  the  sick,  and  one  which  the 
Government  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  meeting,  was  found  by 
your  Committee  to  be  clean  and  appropriate  Hospital  clothing.  But  for 
the  liberal  forethought  of  the  benevolent  women  of  the  nation,  our 
soldiers  would  have  been  compelled  to  lie  sick  and  wounded  in  the  clothes 
in  which  they  entered  the  Hospital  wards,  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
had  not  been  changed  or  even  washed  for  weeks  before.  Many  had  been 
already  supplied,  and  your  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
within  a  very  few  days  after  their  first  visit  to  the  Hospitals,  that  every 
sick  man  in  Hospital  was  fully  provided  with  a  proper  suit  of  clothing, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Commission. 

No  available  provision  being  made  by  Government  for  the  washing  of 
the  clothing  worn  by  volunteers  on  their  entering  Hospital,  the  Com- 

#  The  Commission  has  already  supplied  one  professional  male  nurse,  who  is 
doing  very  acceptable  service  in  the  Georgetown  Seminary  Hospital,  and  it  is 
probable  that  others  will  be  required. 
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mittee  secured  the  authority  of  the  Commission  for  the  employment  of 
laundresses  for  this  purpose ;  so  that  when  the  soldier  is  ready  to  leave 
Hospital  and  resume  his  duties,  his  clothing  will  be  clean  and  fit  for  use. 

The  services  of  a  barber  were  also  authorized  to  be  procured  for  the 
sick,  and  your  Committee  can  bear  witness  that  he  contributed  not  a 
little  to  their  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Wire  frames,  for  the  protection 
of  wounded  limbs  from  the  pressure  of  bed-clothes,  were  found  to  be 
wanted,  and  they  were  supplied .  Water-beds,  of  India  rubber ;  drinking 
cups,  with  spouts,  for  administering  food  and  medicine;  splints,  bandages, 
and  lint  have  also  been  furnished.  Bed-tables,  with  writing  paper  and 
franked  envelopes  have  also  been  obtained,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  easy 
chairs,  games,  and  other  articles  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of 
convalescents,  as  they  seem  to  be  desirable. 

Another  subject  was  recognized  by  your  Committee  as  possessing 
much  interest  and  importance,  viz.:  the  provision  of  systematic  and 
reliable  means  of  identifying  the  remains  of  soldiers  dying  in  the 
General  Hospitals,  and  of  properly  marking  the  graves  in  which  they 
are  interred,  so  that  the  reasonable  inquiries  of  friends  and  relations  may 
be  properly  answered.  This  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commission, 
and  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  for  immediate  action. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  the  result  of  their  observations,  your  Committee 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that,  although  they  have 
spoken  favorably  as  to  the  provisions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick, 
and  their  general  good  condition  in  and  around  Washington  at  the 
present  time,  if  the  result  of  the  advance  of  the  21st  of  July  had  been 
more  favorable  to  the  national  arms,  if  our  troops  had  occupied  the  field 
of  battle,  and  if  a  larger  proportion  of  our  wounded  had  been  conse¬ 
quently  brought  by  ambulances  to  the  Hospitals,  together  with  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy,  the  Hospital  accommodations  and  supplies  would 
not  have  been  sufficiently  ample  to  have  met  their  wants  and  the 
expectations  of  the  nation.  We  would  suggest  that  Government  cannot 
err  in  making  the  most  liberal  provision  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
in  the  promptest  manner,  by  the  accumulation  of  large  stores  of  bedding 
and  hospital  supplies  at  safe  and  available  localities  near  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  It  is  a  just  estimate  to  assume  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  ten  per  cent,  at  least  of  sick  for  an  army  in  the  field;  and  this 
would  bring  the  number  nearer  15,000  than  1,500,  whilst  with  hard 
fought  battles  in  prospect,  and  the  sickness  of  the  autumn  months,  the 
per  centage  to  be  provided  for  will  probably  be  much  higher  than  this 
estimate. 
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Your  Committee  venture  to  embody  their  conclusions  in  the  form  of 
suggestions,  and  would  submit  to  the  Commission  (2dly)  the  propriety 
of  recommending  to  Government  that  hereafter  instead  of  hiring  old 
buildings  for  General  Hospitals  they  should  order  the  erection  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  wooden  shanties  or  pavilions  of  appropriate  con¬ 
struction,  and  fully  provided  with  water  for  bathing,  washing,  and 
water-closets,  and  ample  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  for  securing 
warmth  in  winter,  to  accommodate  from  thirty  to  sixty  each,  and  to  be 
sufficiently  distant  not  to  poison  each  other.  This  suggestion  embodies 
the  latest  and  best  views  as  to  the  construction  of  hospitals,  and  its  adoption 
would  save  both  lives  and  money. 

3d.  If  the  funds  of  the  Commission  allow,  one  or  more  practiced 
male  nurses,  selected  from  the  civil  Hospitals  of  the  country,  should  be 
secured  for  each  of  the  military  General  Hospitals,  for  especial  attendance 
upon  the  more  serious  surgical  cases. 

4th.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  accumulation  of  chronic  cases  of  disease 
in  the  General  Hospitals  near  the  seat  of  war  in  large  numbers,  and  of 
the  great  advantages  that  would  be  secured  to  many  of  them  by  change 
to  a  northern  climate  with  sea-air,  and  for  many  other  equally  important 
considerations,  your  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  recommendation 
already  made  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Military  Hospital  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  be  again  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  War  Department. 

5th.  If  the  present  Hospitals  are  to  be  occupied  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  some  plan  should  be  at  once  adopted  and  applied,  by  the 
competent  authorities,  to  correct  their  architectural  defects,  to  provide 
facilities  for  bathing  and  water-closets,  to  introduce  water  on  each  floor, 
and  to  separate  the  dead-houses  from  the  wards  occupied  by  the  sick. 
Measures  should  also  be  taken  to  improve  their  ventilation,  and  for  their 
thorough  warming  in  winter.  Your  Committee  recommend  the 
Commission  to  bring  these  subjects  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D. 

C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

The  above  report  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  the 
31st  July,  1861. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Resident  Secretary. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  34. 


Among  the  objects  to  which  the  funds  of  the  Commission  are 
applied  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  employment  of  medical  inspectors  to  visit  the  various 
camps,  and  to  remedy  the  numerous  sources  of  disease  and  dan¬ 
ger  that  exist  in  all  of  them ;  as,  for  instance,  defects  in  drainage 
and  ventilation,  in  the  quality  or  preparation  of  food,  uncleanli¬ 
ness  in  tents  and  quarters,  insufficiency  of  clothing,  the  situation 
of  camps  with  reference  to  malaria,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Six  inspectors 
are  now  employed.  At  least  four  times  as  many  are  required. 
Their  travelling  and  other  expenses  are  estimated  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  Inspectors  are  also  needed  at  the  general  hospitals,  to  see 
that  the  volunteers  are  provided  with  every  care  and  comfort  that 
can  be  obtained.  The  Commission  also  supplies  these  hospitals 
(to  the  extent  of  its  means)  with  sundry  medical  and  surgical  ap¬ 
pliances,  extra  hospital  clothing  and  bedding,  and  various  other 
articles,  not  issued  by  Government,  and  employs  additional  nurses 
and  dressers. 

3.  The  Commission  prints  and  circulates  among  the  volunteers 
(both  officers  and  men)  rules  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  sanitary 
points,  and  advice  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  health  while  in 
the  field.  It  is  in  the  daily  receipt  of  stores  of  various  kinds, 
clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  which  are  distributed  from  its  office  in 
Washington.  Funds  are  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
transportation  and  storage. 

For  means  to  carry  out  these  objects,  the  Commission  relies 
wholly  on  the  liberality  of  the  community.  It  does  not  apply 
to  Government  for  funds,  because  its  moral  influence  and  power 
of  usefulness  would  be  destroyed  by  any  real  or  supposed  connec¬ 
tion  with  political  agencies ;  and  also  because  it  could  not  expect 
to  obtain  from  Government  means  sufficient  for  the  work  it  has 
undertaken. 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG,  Treasurer. 

68  Wall  Street,  New  York,  August  23,  1861. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


No.  34,2. 


dfttcrat  ^Instructions  to  j&wifemj  ^Inspectors. 


Note. — it  is  assumed  that  the  Inspector  to  whom  this  is  addressed  has  under¬ 
taken  to  systematically  visit  a  certain  section  of  the  army,  (either  one  of  the 
military  departments,  or  a  subdivision  of  a  department.)  A  copy  of  the  Army 
Regulations ;  of  a  Report  on  Military  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics ;  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Rules  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldier ,  will  have  been  furnished 
him,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  The  section  of 
the  army  is  supposed  to  be  mainly  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  in  camp.  If  it  is  in 
movement,  or  about  to  move,  or  if  an  engagement  is  immediately  anticipated, 
or  has  just  occurred,  and  the  officers  are  therefore  likely  to  be  occupied  with 
matters  of  an  unusual  and  peremptory  character,  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  to 
which  these  instructions  refer  must  be  mainly  suspended.  Precisely  where  or  how 
far  at  such  a  time  it  would  be  judicious  to  act  under  them,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Inspector  to  determine. 


Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 

Treasury  Building,  Washington , 


To. 


Sir — You  will,  in  the  first  place,  proceed,  if  practicable,  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  portion  of  the  army  which  you  are  to  visit,  and 
present  your  credentials  to  the  General  commanding.  Having  explained 
to  him  the  objects  of  your  visit,  you  will  request  from  him  such  endorse¬ 
ment  or  aid  as  will  be  necessary  to  your  intended  further  proceedings. 
It  is  desirable  that  you  should  then  see  the  Medical  Director  and  Medical 
Purveyor,  and  other  superior  medical  officers  of  the  troops  with  which 
you  have  to  do,  explain  to  them  your  objects,  get  from  them  such  general 
information  as  may  be  desirable,  and  gain  their  favor  for  your  purposes. 
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To  this  end  it  is  chiefly  necessary  that  you  make  them  understand  that 
you  will  co-operate  with  and  aid  them,  by  helping  to  remove 
difficulties  which  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the 
volunteer  surgeons. 

If  the  regiments  which  you  are  to  visit  are  brigaded,  you  should  also 
pay  your  respects  to  the  brigade  commander,  or  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  post,  before  calling  on  the  regimental  officers. 

It  is  required  of  you,  in  all  cases,  in  like  manner,  to  show  your  respect 
for  the  regulations  for  the  discipline,  order,  and  rank  of  the  army,  as 
far  as  practicable,  by  approaching  the  inferior  by  way  of  the  superior 
officer,  and  only  with  a  formal  or  implied  approval  and  endorsement  of 
your  purpose  by  the  latter.  Unquestionably,  the  first  of  all  conditions 
of  health  of  the  army  is  strict  discipline.  Do  all,  therefore,  in  your 
power  to  encourage  and  strengthen  a  good  purpose  in  this  respect ;  do 
all  in  your  power  to  sustain  it.  Honor  in  your  own  conduct  the  strictest 
rules  of  military  etiquette,  and  let  it  be  seen  that  you  expect  them  to 
be  stringently  enforced.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  consider  no  disease 
so  destructive  to  an  army  as  laxity  of  discipline.  Demand,  wherever 
you  properly  can  do  so,  that  the  standard  of  the  volunteers  shall  be  at 
least  as  high  as  that  of  the  regulars  in  this  respect,  and  reprove  any 
intimation  that  this  is  not  to  be  attempted. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp  of  a  regiment,  (supposing  that  no  officer  has 
been  detailed  by  the  general  to  escort  you,)  ask  for  the  officer  of  the 
day,  and,  stating  your  business,  request  him  to  present  you  to  the 
colonel  or  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment.  Exhibit  to  the  latter 
your  credentials,  and,  if  the  opportunity  is  favorable,  endeavor  at  once 
to  obtain  his  confidence  and  co-operation  in  your  business.  Be  careful 
that  he  understands  that  your  office  is  not  to  interfere  with  his,  but  to 
aid  him  in  preserving  his  men  from  demoralization  and  loss.  Request 
him  to  introduce  you  to  the  captains,  or  to  send  another  officer  to  do  so, 
and  endeavor  in  the  same  manner  to  establish  a  friendly  acquaintance 
with  them.  At  the  same  time,  scrupulously  avoid  placing  yourself  on 
terms  with  them,  or  under  any  obligations,  which  you  may  feel  will 
embarrass  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  duties. 

The  most  dangerous  idea  is  often  held  by  volunteer  captains  of  the 
functions  of  their  office,  it  being  derived  apparently  from  the  custom  of 
the  militia  in  peace,  when  the  privates  are  living  at  their  homes,  and 
the  captain  has  little  other  duty  than  to  see  to  the  drill  of  the  men  and 
marshal  them  on  parades.  In  our  military  organization  the  company 
is  the  unit  of  the  army,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  companies  are 
the  principle  agents  of  all  the  administrative  duties  of  the  organization. 
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If  a  major  or  lieutenant  (not  acting  as  a  commander)  neglects  his  duties, 
the  body  to  which  he  is  attached  becomes  simply  in  a  certain  degree  less 
effective.  If  a  company  commander  neglects  his  duty,  the  men  may 
starve  for  all  that  any  one  else  is  to  do.  The  captain  should  be,  as  has 
often  been  said,  “  the  father  of  his  company.”  Nothing,  however 
small,  which  affects  the  comfort,  health,  strength,  and  efficiency  of  his 
men  is  beneath  his  attention.  He  is  the  official  registrar,  and  agent  of 
all  necessary  communication  between  them  and  the  source  of  their 
supplies,  as  well  as  with  the  superior  command.  He  must  leave  the 
drill  of  his  company  chiefly  to  his  subalterns  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  for  if  he  pays  all  necessary  attention  to  his  administrative  duties, 
he  will  have  no  time  to  give  more  than  a  general  superintendence  to  a 
task  which,  in  its  detail,  involves  but  little  exercise  of  judgment.  Upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  captains  attend  to  their  duty,  both  in 
regard  to  their  companies,  and,  each  in  his  turn,  as  the  officer  of  the 
day,  superintending  the  police  of  the  regiment,  its  health  mainly  depends. 
You  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
captains,  and  to  cultivate  such  relations  with  them  as  will  command  a 
hearty  reception  for  such  instruction  as  you  may  see  occasion  to  give 
them. 

If  necessary,  you  will  point  out  to  them  the  danger  to  which  men  in 
service  are  exposed  by  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and  impress  on  them 
the  great  practical  importance  of  the  work  with  which  you  are  charged. 
To  do  this  effectively,  you  should  be  prepared  with  a  few  statistical  facts 
from  military  history,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  disease  to  deaths  from  casualties  of  battle  during  our  Mexican 
campaign,  (more  than  7  to  1.)  See  also  statistics  of  the  Crimean  and 
other  campaigns  in  the  Report  on  Military  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics. 

Proceed  to  thoroughly  scrutinize  the  camps,  visiting  the  tents  of  one 
company  after  another,  if  possible,  having  the  captains  of  each  with  you, 
as  you  examine  it.  Do  not  too  much  hasten  this  part  of  your  work,  as 
it  will  probably  be  your  best  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  The  questions  of  the  “Camp  Inspection  Return,” 
with  which  you  will  have  been  furnished,  indicate  the  more  important 
points  which  should  engage  your  attention.  You  are  not  required  to 
write  answers  to  these  questions  while  walking  through  the  camp;  yet 
it  will  be  best  to  address  most  of  them,  and  especially  those  from  21  to 
57,  to  the  company  officers,  noting  their  answers,  and  letting  them  see 
that  you  do  so  on  the  “Return;”  which  thus  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  memorandum  of  matters  in  which  it  is  generally  desirable  that 
instruction  should  be  given.  You  can  afterwards  write  the  answers 
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which,  in  your  judgment,  best  convey  the  general  facts  in  question,  in 
ink  upon  the  “Return,”  and  retain  this  copy  as  your  private  memoran¬ 
dum,  copying  from  it  upon  another  sheet  for  your  Return  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  chief  advantage  of  making  your  investigation  in  this  manner 
is  the  inoffensive  mode  which  it  offers  you  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
officers  to  the  particulars  in  which  they  will  be  found  (generally  through 
ignorance)  to  have  neglected  their  regular  duties.  Probably  in  nearly 
all  cases  you  will  be  able  to  trace  whatever  is  wrong  (sanitary  considered) 
to  a  neglect  of  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Regulations,  as,  for 
instance,  to  *f[  88,  which  demands  of  captains  “  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  their  men,  as  to  their  persons,  clothing,  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  equipments,  and  also  to  their  quarters  or  tents,”  or  to  111, 
which  requires  captains  to  attend  carefully  to  the  messing  and  economy 
of  their  respective  companies ;  to  visit  kitchens  and  inspect  kettles  daily, 
and  colonels  to  make  frequent  inspections  of  kitchens  and  messes;  or 
96,  which  requires  non-commissioned  officers  to  see  that  all  the  privates 
properly  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  and  comb  their  hair. 

Endeavor  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  remind  the  officers  of  these 
orders,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  strict  obedience  to  them,  to  the  safety 
and  credit  of  the  regiment.  Explain  to  them  that  they  are  based  upon 
a  universal  military  experience,  that  disastrous  consequences  inevitably 
follow  the  neglect  of  such  precautions  as  they  are  intended  to  secure. 
Let  them  know  that,  although  the  outbreak  of  malignant  or  epidemic 
disease  in  camps  and  quarters  can  be  almost  certainly  prevented,  it  can 
seldom  be  suppressed  after  having  once  broken  out,  by  any  measures 
however  energetic,  and  never  without  great  destruction  of  life.  Point 
out  to  them  the  various  sources  of  mischief  that  are  to  be  anticipated, 
and  explain  in  what  way  defects  in  camp-police,  ventilation,  drainage, 
cooking,  water,  &c.,  are  sure  to  operate  injuriously,  especially  in  the 
destruction  of  the  esprit  du  corps  and  morale  of  the  soldier. 

From  an  examination  of  the  tents  of  each  company,  pass  to  its 
kitchen.  Examine  the  cooking  utensils,  the  fuel — which  is  generally 
extravagantly  wasted — the  rations  which  have  been  drawn,  and,  if 
there  is  an  opportunity,  taste  the  cooked  food,  and  criticise  the  cooking. 
Endeavor  to  stimulate  an  ambition  to  make  wholesome  and  palatable 
food  with  the  existing  rations,  by  a  skilful  method  of  cooking  with  the 
simple  utensils  furnished  by  Government  and  the  camp  fire.  Every 
soldier  should  be  a  good  camp  cook,  and  he  is  not  a  good  camp  cook 
who  requires  a  cooking  stove  or  a  large  assortment  of  utensils.  As  a 
great  variety  of  cooking  stoves  intended  for  camps  are  in  use,  when  you 
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meet  with  these,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
patterns  as  tested  by  experience.  But  do  not  encourage  the  opinion  that 
any  of  them,  or  anything  not  provided  for  by  Government,  is  necessary 
to  the  comfort  or  efficiency  of  the  soldier.  Foster  a  spirit  of  simplicity, 
frugality,  and  hardihood  in  this  as  in  all  things. 

Subsequently,  you  will  call  on  the  quartermaster  and  commissary, 
and  investigate  the  method  of  making  requisitions,  (these  should  come 
from  the  captains  in  the  first  place,  and  be  “consolidated”  by  the 
colonel:  see  forms  13  and  14,  Army  Beg.,  p.  228;)  of  receiving  and 
accounting  for  supplies ;  of  dividing  the  rations  for  companies ;  of 
subdividing  for  individuals;  and  again,  of  dividing  with  reference  to 
time,  (so  that  ten  days’  allowance  shall  not  be  exhausted  in  nine,  &c.) 
If  you  hear  complaint  of  insufficient  food,  look  closely  at  these  points, 
for  it  is  unquestionable  that,  with  honesty  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
providence,  there  will  always  be  more  than  enough.  Ascertain  if 
company  funds  have  been  formed.  (See  197,  Army  Beg.,  p.  27.) 
Unless  the  regiment  has  been  recently  much  on  the  march,  the  want  of 
company  funds  affords  in  itself  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  knavery 
or  of  incompetency  of  officers.  This  incompetency,  however,  is 
generally  merely  the  result  of  ignorance  and  inexperience.  You  may 
therefore  hope  by  your  instructions  to  remedy  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  camp  should  be  visited  the 
same  day;  and  it  will  be  better,  if  any  of  the  captains  are  absent,  to  pass 
on  to  general  matter s,  as  the  sinks,  the  stables,  and  the  shambles,  or  to 
some  other  regiment,  and  return  at  another  time,  rather  than  fail  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  each  captain  in  your  examination  of  the  tents 
and  the  kitchen  of  his  company. 

Give  attention  to  the  sutler’s  store.  A  sutler  should  be  engaged  for 
each  regiment,  and  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  Articles  of  War, 
(Art.  29)  and  the  Army  Begulations  (^[  202  to  209,  p.  28,)  stringently 
enforced  upon  him.  He  should  be  required  to  keep  every  essential 
article  for  a  healthy  soldier’s  comfort,  not  provided  by  the  quartermaster, 
such  as  brushes,  blacking,  needles  and  thread,  pipes  and  tobacco,  and 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  offer  anything  likely  to  prove  unwholesome 
to  the  men,  such  as  green  fruit  and  leathery  pies.  Where  diarrhoea 
prevails,  both  the  sutler  and  itinerant  venders  should  be  sharply  looked 
after  in  this  respect. 

Having  obtained  an  introduction  in  your  official  capacity  to  the 
regimental  surgeon,  it  will  not  generally  be  difficult  for  you  to  gain  his 
confidence  and  good  will,  for  your  duty  will  lead  you  to  magnify  his 
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office,  and  if  he  properly  appreciates  its  responsibilities  and  difficulties, 
he  will  value  the  service  you  will  be  able  to  render  him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  point  out  whatever  is  unfavorable  to 
the  health  of  the  regiment,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  remedy.  You 
should  encourage  him  to  make  and  to  persevere  in  making  such  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  wherever  possible,  consistently  with  your  judgment,  should 
add  the  weight  of  your  own  influence  to  his  advice.  You  may  find  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  surgeon  that  he  becomes  responsible  for  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  any  unjustifiable  sanitary  condition  pertaining 
to  the  camp  or  to  the  management  of  the  regiment  against  which  he 
does  not  perse veringly  expostulate. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  regimental  surgeons, 
because  these  vary  so  much  with  circumstances.  The  medical  and 
surgical  provision  for  a  regiment  on  detached  service  of  a  special  kind 
should  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  regiment  quartered  with 
many  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  general  hospital.  The 
regulations  were  not  formed  with  reference  to  large  armies  in  the  field, 
and  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  our  volun¬ 
teer  surgeons  at  present  find  themselves.  A  patient  study  of  their 
provisions  will,  nevertheless,  disclose  the  means  of  remedying  most 
of  the  diffiulties,  of  which  you  will  hear  much  complaint.  When  this 
is  not  the  case,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  medical  director,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  the  major  general  commanding,  who,  for  a  special  purpose, 
can  override  the  restrictions  ordinarily  placed  upon  the  supply  of  medical 
stores  and  hospital  conveniences. 

Inexperienced  regimental  surgeons  will  generally  be  found  to  err  in 
attempting  to  maintain  too  complicated  and  extensive  hospital  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  in  undertaking  to  deal  with  cases  for  which  proper  supplies 
and  accommodations  cannot  be  provided,  except  in  fixed  general  hospitals. 
There  should  be  nothing  in  a  regimental  hospital  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  sudden  and  rapid  movements ;  and  whenever  a  cure  cannot  shortly 
be  expected,  patients  should  be  transferred  to  a  general  hospital.  In 
some  cases,  however,  this  will  not  be  possible ;  and  when  you  meet 
with  these,  you  are  expected  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  obtain  such 
supplies  as  are  immediately  needed,  and  which  cannot  be  got  by 
official  process.  This  may  be  done  either  by  requisition  upon  the  stores 
of  the  Commission,  by  an  appeal  to  local  charity,  or,  when  necessary, 
by  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Commission. 
Whenever  practicable,  special  authority  for  this  purpose  may  be  requested 
by  telegraph. 
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Regimental  surgeons  also  frequently  err  in  the  opposite  extreme — 
sending  patients  to  general  hospital  who  have  some  simple  illness 
which  would  yield  to  judicious  treatment,  even  under  canvas,  in  a  few 
days.  Experience  is  needed  to  enable  the  judgment  to  be  exercised 
confidently  in  discriminating  between  proper  and  improper  cases  for 
camp  treatment,  and  your  opportunities  of  observation  and  comparison 
will  stand  you  in  place  of  an  extended  experience  in  this  respect.  It  is 
your  primary  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  the  regimental  surgeon,  not  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  but  to  guard  against  whatever  weakens  or  embarrasses 
the  use  of  the  greatest  possible  strength  of  the  regiment  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  surgeon’s  stores,  and  the  hospital,  and  the  ambulance, 
should  all  be  instruments  to  the  end  of  the  utmost  possible  rapidity, 
spirit,  and  force  of  movement  in  the  regiment.  Discourage  whatever 
really  weakens  the  regiment ;  encourage  whatever  tends  to  strengthen 
it  against  the  enemy.  Oftentimes  tenderness  to  individuals  is  not  true 
humanity;  and  the  surgeon  whose  baggage  impedes  an  advance  or  a 
retreat  may  easily  be  the  cause  of  more  suffering  than  the  one  who 
carries  the  hospital  stores  for  a  regiment  in  a  knapsack,  or  whose  medicines 
and  instruments  are  all  conveyed  in  a  pocket-case. 

The  surgeon  should  be  prepared  for  battle  duty.  If  he  has  an 
ambulance,  has  he  a  trusty  driver  for  it,  and  an  ambulance  corps, 
upon  which  he  can  depend  under  fire  ?  Do  they  know  how  to  lift  and 
carry  a  man  with  shattered  limbs?  Do  they  know  that  water  is  more 
precious  than  gold  to  those  who  follow  the  track  of  a  battle,  and  are 
they  instructed  how  to  secure  it  and  administer  it  providently?  Beds 
and  sheets  and  wine  and  delicate  food  in  the  hospital  tent  are  of  little 
consequence  to  the  regiment  compared  with  these  preparations.  It  is 
usual  to  employ  the  band  as  an  ambulance  corps,  but  it  will  be  of  little 
service  unless  previously  drilled  for  the  duty,  and  habituated  to  obey 
commands  from  the  surgeon. 

Having  completed  your  survey  of  the  camp,  call  again  on  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  acquaint  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  you  judge  will  most 
likely  to  have  the  desired  effect,  with  whatever  you  have  seen  to  be 
important  sanitary  defects  of  the  camp ;  question  him  if  they  cannot  be 
remedied,  or  point  out  the  proper  remedies.  Full  and  specific  directions 
for  this  purpose  cannot  be  given  you.  The  Commissioners  depend 
mainly  on  your  general  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  health,  and 
upon  your  ingenuity  and  tact  in  so  dealing  in  each  case  as  will  under 
the  circumstances  best  contribute  to  the  desired  result.  The  present 
instructions  have  reference  only  to  the  more  common  defects  of  camps, 
and  to  remedies  of  general  application. 
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With  regard  to  the  selections  of  camp  sites,  and  the  proper  precautions 
for  the  lodging  of  the  men,  you  will  find  useful  hints  in  the  Report  on 
Military  Hygiene,  p.  10;  also  in  Rules  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  the 
Soldier,  ^  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  p.  6. 

As  experience  proves  that  every  camp  ground  becomes  poisoned  or 
malarious  (it  is  supposed  from  the  accumulated  emanations  from  the 
bodies  of  the  men)  after  thirty  days,  at  most,  of  occupation,  you  will 
urge  on  the  colonel  the  importance  of  frequent  changes  of  position,  even 
if  only  to  a  few  hundred  yards  distance,  and  it  may  be  best  for  you  to 
indicate  a  safe  and  advantageous  site  to  which  the  camp  may  be  removed. 
Camp  sites  lately  vacated  should  in  no  case  be  reoccupied.  Looking  to 
sanitary  conditions  alone,  a  camp  site  cannot  be  changed  too  often. 
Such  change  also  tends  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  camp-life,  and 
improves  the  moral  tone  of  the  men. 

In  studying  the  salubrity  of  a  position,  you  should  not  neglect  to 
observe  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  Should  it  be  damp  or  hard  and 
impervious,  it  will  generally  be  your  duty  to  urge  a  change  of  position. 
If  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  made,  you  should  recommend  the 
most  careful  drainage  without  delay.  Should  the  camp  be  on  a  side- 
hill,  you  will  especially  recommend  catch-water  drains  above  it,  and 
around  its  sides,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill  will  be  effectually  diverted. 

You  will  endeavor  to  secure  also  in  every  case  the  digging  of  a  trench 
(the  deeper  the  better,  but  at  least  six  inches  deep)  around  each  tent  or 
hut.  These  trenches  should  be  connected,  as  far  as  may  be,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  main  drains,  so  as  to  carry  off  raiu 
water.  They  should  be  made  as  straight  as  practicable,  as  all  sinuosi¬ 
ties  arrest  the  flow  of  water,  and  lead  to  stagnation.  The  sides  should 
be  cut  sloping. 

You  will  urge,  if  you  see  occasion,  that  all  drains  (especially  those 
around  tents  and  huts)  should  be  kept  clean,  and  that  refuse  food,  &c., 
be  not  thrown  into  them.  If  they  become  offensive,  they  should  be 
cleaned  out  at  once,  and  disinfected  with  lime  or  charcoal. 

As,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  tents  must  be  expected 
to  be  crowded,  urge  the  commanding  officer,  if  he  has  not  already  done 
so,  to  make  immediate  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  requisitions  for  all  the 
tents  to  which  the  regiment  is  entitled.  (See  Regulations,  1034, 
page  133  ;  ‘  ‘Allowance  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage.”)  It  will  some¬ 
times  be  in  the  power  of  the  commanding  officer  to  erect  huts  for  a 
portion  of  his  command.  By  this  means  the  number  required  to  lodge 
in  the  tents  may  be  reduced. 
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Both  iu  teats  and  huts,  or  citizens’  houses  occupied  by  soldiers,  if 
they  afford  proper  shelter,  there  is  generally  a  deficient  ventilation, 
which  is  often  the  parent  of  much  disease.  Wherever  you  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  you  must  endeavor  to  devise  some  immediately  practicable 
remedy  .or  improvement,  such  as  cutting  square  openings  in  the  ends  of 
tents,  to  be  covered  with  canvas  flaps,  fastened  down  when  necessary 
by  lacings,  or,  in  a  house,  opening  additional  windows,  or  establishing 
wooden  flues  through  the  building.  Where  it  is  feasible,  ventilation  may  be 
very  greatly  improved  by  introducing  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  into  such 
flue.  A  Sibley  tent  may  be  effectually  ventilated  by  hanging  a  lantern 
near  the  roof.  Any  large  building  occupied  as  a  hospital  will  require 
immediate  attention,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  it  with 
perfect  ventilation. 

In  all  cases  you  will  visit  the  privies  of  the  camp,  and  let  it  be  seen  that 
you  regard  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  and  kept  as  most  seriously 
affecting  the  character  of  the  regiment,  as  it  is  sure  to  have  an  important 
relation  to  its  sanitary  condition.  A  proper  arrangement  of  the  privies, 
and  the  usual  method  employed  in  well-organized  armies  of  keeping 
them,  is  described  in  14,  page  5.  of  the  Rules  for  Preserving  the 
Health  of  the  Soldier. 

You  will  advise  that  the  manure  and  litter  of  all  horses  and  cattle  be 
collected,  removed  from  camp  and  covered  with  earth  or  burned,  at 
short  and  regular  intervals ;  and  also  that  the  offal  of  cattle  slaughtered 
near  any  camp  or  post  be  buried  at  once,  and  at  sufficient  depth.  See 
page  13,  Report  on  Military  Hygiene. 

You  will  observe  whether  men  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  away  refuse 
food  or  slops  anywhere  and  at  random,  or  of  doing  anything  else  that 
tends  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp  unwholesome.  If  such  prac¬ 
tices  prevail,  you  will  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
them . 

You  will  ascertain  whether  quicklime  or  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of 
Paris)  can  be  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  for  purposes  of  disin¬ 
fection  ;  and  if  so,  recommend  its  free  use.  The  use  of  lime  is  to  be 
especially  urged  for  the  whitewashing  of  hospitals,  quarters,  &c.  If 
neither  of  these  articles  are  at  hand,  you  will  remember  that  charcoal 
(either  wood  or  peat)  is  among  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  deodorizers 
or  disinfectants,  and  urge  that  men  be  detailed  to  burn  a  supply  of  this 
material,  and  that  it  be  copiously  used. 

If  the  water  supplied  to  the  men  is  impure  or  unwholesome,  you  will 
endeavor  to  devise  some  mode  of  improving  it,  however  rough  and  tem- 
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porary — as,  for  instance,  aeration,  by  letting  it  fall  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  or  filtration  through  a  barrel  half  full  of  coarsely-powdered 
charcoal.  At  the  western  camps,  and  in  many  portions  of  Virginia, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  subject.  All  springs  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  secured  by  surrounding  them  with  a  barrel,  or 
with  masonry.  All  springs  and  wells  should  be  inspected  from  time  to 
time,  and  be  kept  always  under  a  guard.  Wells  should  be  cleaned  out 
with  care,  especially  in  cases  of  epidemic.  They  are  apt  to  become  foul, 
from  matters  carelessly  or  wantonly  thrown  into  them .  They  are  then 
fruitful  sources  of  disease. 

If  you  find  that  clothing  or  other  articles  furnished  by  contract  have 
proved  so  grossly  defective  as  to  indicate  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
tractor,  you  will  report  all  particulars  in  regard  thereto,  and  will  also 
forward  written  statements,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  on  which  the 
Commission  can  determine  whether  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
contractor  can  be  instituted  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

You  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  rations,  and  the 
mode  of  cooking  them. 

If  they  are  unwholesome  from  bad  cookery,  you  will  point  out  the 
defect,  and  urge  its  remedy.  See  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  of  Rules  for 
Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldier. 

Should  you  find  the  meal  times  of  the  soldiers  less  regular  than  they 
might  be,  you  will  urge  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  evil  as  far  as 
possible,  as  it  is  known  to  be  provocative  of  diarrhoea  and  other  disorders. 

You  will  keep  in  view  the  importance  of  varying  the  rations,  and  of 
supplying  the  men  with  fresh  vegetables  as  far  as  practicable. 

You  will  recommend  the  use  of  beds  of  hemlock,  pine,  or  cedar 
boughs  where  they  can  be  readily  had.  If  straw  be  so  used,  it  should 
be  taken  to  a  distance  from  camp  and  burned  at  least  once  a  week. 

All  plank  floorings  of  tents  should  be  raised  at  least  once  a  week ,  and 
the  ground  under  them  covered  with  lime  or  charcoal. 

Tents  should  be  raised  and  their  interior  and  floors  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight  every  fine  day,  if  possible.  They  should  be  struck,  turned 
inside  out,  and  thoroughly  sunned,  and  the  plank  floors,  if  any,  raised 
and  sunned  once  a  week,  at  least. 

Since  men  are  apt  to  spend  their  pay  as  soon  as  received  thoughtlessly, 
and  to  their  own  injury,  forgetting  the  wants  of  their  families  at  home, 
you  will  consider  the  feasibility  of  organizing  clubs  or  associations 
among  them  for  the  systematic  saving  or  remittance  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  their  pay  to  those  dependent  on  them  for  subsistence.  And  if  it 
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be  practicable,  you  will  endeavor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  officers, 
to  get  up  societies  for  that  purpose  in  each  regiment. 

Accompanying  your  “  return”  upon  the  printed  form,  send  to  this 
office  a  written  report  of  any  especial  characteristic  of  the  camp  of  which 
information  will  not  otherwise  have  been  given,  and  especially  state  the 
more  important  particulars  of  the  advice  which  you  have  given  to  the 
regimental,  company,  or  medical  officers,  and  wherein  you  have  been 
able  to  be  of  assistance  to  them.  Report  if  any  of  the  officers  exhibit 
marked  peculiarities  of  character  or  habits,  likely  to  much  affect  the 
condition  of  the  regiment,  especially  if  any  of  them  appear  to  be  unusually 
well  or  ill  qualified  for  their  duties. 

If  you  have  found  your  advice  disregarded,  and  important  sanitary 
precautions  persistently  neglected,  without  sufficient  military  or  other 
reasons  therefor,  address  the  proper  officer  on  the  subject  in  writing, 
stating  the  grounds  of  your  advice.  Take  pains  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  cause  irritation  or  give  offence,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  this  office,  together  with  any  answer 
which  may  have  been  given  you. 

Having  made  one  return  for  each  regiment  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  instructions,  a  record  of  subsequent  visits  should  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  diary.  In  this,  all  important  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  previous  reports  should  be  noticed ;  and  especially  it  should  be 
stated  whether  and  how  far  advice  previously  given  has  been  followed, 
and  with  what  results.  This  official  diary  should  be  kept  on  foolscap 
sheets,  with  a  wide  margin,  so  it  can  be  bound  with  others,  and  should 
be  transmitted  to  this  office  weekly,  together  with  a  concise  general 
report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  department,  including  a  statement 
of  the  prevailing  diseases  and  tendencies  of  disease.  It  is  not  required 
that  this  report  shall  be  accurate,  but  that  it  shall  express  the  result  of 
your  judgment  upon  the  information  which  has  reached  you. 

Whenever  you  see  occasion,  advise  action  which  you  think  desirable 
to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  or  to  be  initiated  at  Washington.  On 
urgent  occasions,  communicate  directly  with  the  Governors  of  States  or 
other  authorities,  sending  copies  of  your  communications  to  this  office. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Secretary , 
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Camp  Dennison,  Ohio, 

Is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  railroad,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  wide  and  open  common,  well 
adapted  as  a  whole  to  the  purpose.  The  drainage  is  imperfect.  The 
general  police  of  the  camp  is  only  tolerable — the  sinks  not  being  care¬ 
fully  situated,  and,  in  parts,  the  odor  from  them  both  disagreeable  and 
dangerous,  as  the  prevailing  winds  have  not  been  considered  in  their 
position.  Little  attention  had  been  given  among  the  medical  men  to 
sanitary  considerations,  up  to  the  time  of  our  visit.  They  generally 
complained  of  inability  to  procure  supplies,  of  unacquaintance  with  the 
forms  of  officials  through  whom  they  were  to  be  obtained,  and  of  the 
carelessness  and  inefficiency  of  the  State  authorities,  both  in  the  original 
outfit  of  the  soldiers  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  their  wants  since.  A 
general  burst  of  dissatisfaction  was  directed  towards  Governor  Dennison, 
who  was  pronounced  good-natured  and  well  meaning,  but  wretchedly 
inefficient,  and  easily  managed  by  designing  speculators.  A  contract 
which  he  had  made  for  feeding  the  troops  at  sixty  cents  apiece  a  day 
(more  expensive  than  hotel  fare  in  all  but  the  best  hotels  for  regular 
boarders  in  that  region)  had  been  broken  up  by  public  indignation. 

The  cooking  of  the  camp  seemed  conducted  in  a  very  uneconomical 
and  shiftless  manner,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  men,  and  their 
manners  and  ways,  in  my  cursory  visit  of  three  hours,  (which  can  boast 
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no  accuracy  of  observation,)  did  not  strike  me  as  favorably  as  in  the 
other  camps  I  have  visited.  General  Bates,  in  command,  appeared  a 
dignified  and  commanding  soldier,  and  is  no  doubt  doing  the  best  for 
his  men,  who  are  officered  in  the  semi -political  and  semi-accidental 
fashion  of  most  volunteer  regiments.  They  complained  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  men  from  passing  the  lines;  and  I  saw  one  man,  a  little 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  a  soldier,  brutally  knocked  down, 
and  his  scalp  cut  open  to  the  depth  of  a  finger,  by  a  sentry  whom  he  was 
wrangling  with  about  passing  out.  An  officer  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  who,  twenty  minutes  before,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  who  appeared  paralyzed  on  one  side,  and  was  probably  fatally 
injured.  A  good  deal  of  drinking  was  complained  of  in  this  camp. 

The  hospitals  (regimental)  were  comfortable,  and  decently  furnished, 
although  there  seemed  to  be  a  scarcity  of  attendance,  particularly  in 
the  general  hospital,  which  was  roomy  and  already  quite  full  of  patients. 
Diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever  had  been  the  common 
complaints.  It  was  obvious  that  the  recruiting  had  been  careless,  and 
the  men  who  were  sick  were  mainly  those  who  should  never  have 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  service.  Twenty-eight  of  the  cases  were 
removed  in  the  train  in  which  I  went  down,  to  the  private  military 
hospital  just  established  by  Dr.  Muzzey,  in  a  spirit  of  high  professional 
benevolence,  at  Cincinnati.  The  few  surgeons  I  saw  welcomed  me  with 
great  cordiality,  and  seemed  much  relieved  at  the  prospect  of  having  a 
friend  at  headquarters  to  overcome  their  present  desperate  obstacles  in 
getting  either  information  or  supplies.  Dr.  J.  M.  White  was  particu¬ 
larly  desirous  of  co-operating  in  every  way  with  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
and  promised  to  try  to  bring  together  the  medical  men  in  a  general 
council,  as  often  as  possible,  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  camp.  As 
Camp  Dennison  is  likely  to  be  the  resort  of  troops  all  summer,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  an  agent  of  ours  should  be  there  to  look  after 
its  sanitary  condition  as  often  as  every  other  week.  There  seems  to  be 
a  very  poor  preparation  made  against  any  increase  of  illness  with  the 
advance  of  hot  weather. 

Dr.  Muzzey,  who  met  me  by  appointment  at  Camp  Dennison,  promised 
to  give  a  special  eye  to  its  condition,  and  to  send  in  a  fuller  report,  after 
thorough  examination,  both  as  to  its  present  wants  and  its  future  prospects. 

Sisters  of  Charity  were  making  themselves  useful  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  Dr.  White’s  (Kentucky)  regiment. 

There  is  no  military  hospital  in  Cincinnati  but  Dr.  Muzzey’s.  The 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  there — a  fine  edifice,  built  three  or  four 
years  ago  at  an  expense,  it  is  said,  (land  and  all,)  of  $200,000,  evidently 
on  the  model  and  I  suspect  by  the  same  contractor  as  the  marine  hospital 
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at  St.  Louis,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  duplicate — had  laid  entirely  idle 
since  its  erection,  being  in  charge  of  a  steward  at  $600  a  year,  who 
presided  over  the  empty  building.  Meanwhile  the  real  and  proper 
claimants  on  its  privileges,  the  boatmen,  sick  .and  disabled  on  the  rivers, 
were  farmed  out  to  the  Commercial  Hospital  in  Cincinnati  at  $5  per 
week.  I  visited  them  there,  and  found  about  fifty  in  the  uncomfortable 
ward  of  that  miserable,  not  to  say  disgraceful ,  building — an  old  tumble- 
down  edifice,  behind-hand  in  all  respects — with  men  eating  at  table  in 
the  same  ward  in  which  they  slept,  and  with  poor  evidence  in  any 
department  of  the  cleanliness  and  order  now  demanded  by  humanity  in 
such  institutions.  The  steward,  a  highly  intelligent  man,  seemed  doing 
his  best,  and  grieved  over  the  lack  of  a  proper  building  in  which  to  lay 
out  his  pains.  A  very  excellent  and  distinguished  surgeon  attends  it. 

Dr.  Muzzey  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  occupy  the  empty  Marine  Hospital,  and  had  partially  filled  its 
bare  and  spacious  wards  with  accommodations  for  the  sick.  Already 
nearly  fifty  cases  of  sick  soldiers  had  been  thrown  upon  his  hospitality. 
The  voluntary  supplies  came  in  slowly,  however,  although  the  doctor 
had  been  promised  the  active  co-operation  of  many  citizens.  He  wanted 
volunteer  nurses,  and  beds  and  bedding,  and  medicines,  and  almost 
everything.  It  is  hoped  that  Cincinnati  will  freely  assist  this  distin¬ 
guished  surgeon  in  his  single-handed  endeavor  to  supply  the  lack  of  a 
public  military  hospital.  The  abuses  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospitals  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  special  committee,  directed  to 
visit  every  one  of  them,  and  report  minutely  their  separate  history,  cost, 
age,  use,  and  present  condition.  It  is  feared  that  they  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  systematic  fraud  on  the  public  treasury,  made  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  or  inadvertence  of  successive  administrations,  under  the  alleged 
necessities  of  party  spoils.  They  afford  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
costly  pieces  of  ground,  and  the  erection  under  profitable  contracts  of 
expensive  edifices,  and  then  the  appointment  to  lazy  offices  of  resident 
stewards,  and  the  salarying  of  attendant  physicians.  Being  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
collectors  of  the  ports  where  they  are  situated,  and  by  them  are,  I 
suspect,  generally  administered,  as  at  St.  Louis,  in  a  perfectly  "careless 
manner.  Their  combined  cost,  and  the  money  expended  in  maintaining 
them,  often  in  a  ruinous  state,  would,  considering  the  small  amount  of 
usefulness  reaped  from  them,  present  them,  taken  altogether,  as  one  of 
the  most  unjustifiable  abuses  of  the  public  funds;  and  if  they  are 
sustained,  as  is  affirmed,  out  of  the  money  paid  by  the  marines  them¬ 
selves,  it  makes  the  misconduct  of  their  trustees,  the  United  States 
Government,  only  additionally  reprehensible. 
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July  1,  1861. 

Cairo. 

This  highly  important  strategical  point,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  now  holds,  within  two  miles  of  its  apex,  about 
five  thousand  men.  Two  regiments  are  at  Bird’s  Point,  just  opposite, 
on  the  Missouri  shore,  and  a  few  companies  are  stationed  a  few  miles  up 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  ground,  which  is  very  low,  is 
defended,  by  a  lofty  and  now  quite  solid  levee  or  dyke  on  three  sides, 
from  overflow  from  the  occasional  sudden  and  excessive  freshets  of  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  deemed  already  quite  secure  against  any  future  flood, 
as  much  has  been  done  since  1858,  when  it  suffered  seriously,  to 
strengthen  these  embankments.  A  feud  exists  between  the  three 
companies  representing  the  business  of  the  place — the  original  Cairo 
City  Company,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Wharf  Company — who  are 
at  loggerheads  with  each  other  and  with  the  citizens,  who  are  opposed 
to  them  all.  The  land  company,  by  holding  its  lots  at  excessive  prices, 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  city’s  growth,  and  in  its  own  light.  The 
Illinois  Central,  it  is  complained,  has  not  fulfilled  its  own  contracts  with 
this  company;  and  the  wharf  monopoly  discourages  the  citizens.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  a  discouraged  and  paralyzed  community,  where 
nature  and  circumstances  have  provided  for  a  prosperous  and  growing 
city.  Neither  the  exposure  nor  the  climate  warrants  the  bad  reputation 
and  slow  growth  of  Cairo.  It  is  perfectly  defensible  from  the  waters  at 
a  moderate  expense,  and  is  capable  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and, 
indeed,  of  being  raised  throughout  its  whole  area  to  the  height  of  its 
levees,  which  ought  to  be  the  level  of  the  future  city.  An  enlightened 
policy  would  effect  this  in  a  very  few  years  after  war  has  ceased, 
provided  the  companies  that  now  smother  the  place  would  enter  with 
zeal  and  alacrity  into  it.  The  back  country  on  both  sides  of  Cairo  is 
undeveloped,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  promising;  but  the  Illinois  Central, 
running  through  that  immensely  fertile  State,  and  terminating  here,  is  a 
back  country  in  itself,  capable  of  building  up  a  great  city.  The  immense 
commerce  concentrating  at  this  point  of  perpetual  open  navigation,  low 
enough  down  to  escape  all  serious  influence  from  ice,  and  at  a  point 
where  water  never  fails  for  large  boats,  would  itself,  properly  utilized, 
create  a  fine  city  here.  The  necessity  of  erecting  a  United  States 
fortress  at  this  point  is  now  very  apparent,  and  probably  the  problems 
of  the  health  of  the  point  and  its  commercial  importance  will  be  so  tested 
by  the  necessary  presence  of  thousands  of  troops  through  the  war,  as  to 
do  for  the  reputation  and  making  of  the  place  more  than  peace  itself 
could  have  done  in  many  years. 


Cairo,  though  low,  is  now  neither  damp,  muddy,  nor  unhealthy. 
The  water  which  stands  in  the  plain  a  few  inches  deep,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  very  soon,  owing  to  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil,  disappears 
Engines  are  at  work,  also,  to  drain  the  surplus  surface  water  off  into 
the  river.  The  army  has  cleared  away  some  thousands  of  stumps  from 
the  central  plain  of  Cairo,  and  created  a  very  fine  parade  of  two  or 
three  miles  long,  and  a  mile  or  so  broad.  Col.  Paine’s  regiment  was 
chiefly  active  in  this  good  work,  which  will  prove  of  lasting  service  to 
Cairo.  The  general  health  of  the  place  is  testified  to  by  an  intelligent 
resident  physician  (a  Virginian)  as  being  better  than  at  most  points  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Fever  and  ague  does  not  abound,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  testimony  among  the  army  surgeons  there  that 
the  health  of  the  troops  was  as  good  as  at  any  other  point  where  so 
many  men  were  collected.  The  sick  list  showed  us  about  250  on  their 
backs  in  a  force  of  6,000,  which,  at  the  close  of  June  and  1st  July, 
is  not  an  excessive  number.  The  open,  airy  character  of  Cairo,  situated 
between  two  rivers,  which  act  by  their  unequal  currents  as  perpetual 
ventilators,  saves  it  from  the  influence  of  the  malarious  airs  which  seem 
to  blow  over  it,  and  produce  their  mischievous  effects  in  the  high  lands 
beyond,  on  bluffs  crowned  with  wood,  at  Villa  Ptidge,  clothed  with  a 
forest  obstructing  the  free  passage  of  winds,  and  occasioning,  perhaps, 
by  a  cooler  atmosphere,  a  precipitation  of  the  poison  at  a  particular 
level.  Cairo  proves  more  healthful  than  would  be  supposed  from  its 
apparently  exposed  position. 

The  Mississippi  water  has  a  general  reputation  for  wholesomeness. 
The  Missouri  mud,  with  which  it  is  charged,  in  settling,  carries  down 
whatever  vegetable  or  animal  substance  may  exist  in  the  water,  and 
leaves  it,  though  still  colored,  comparatively  pure.  The  Ohio  water, 
being  more  conveniently  reached,  is,  however,  chiefly  used  by  the 
troops.  They  had  all  suffered  diarrhoea  from  the  use  of  this  water,  or 
from  change.  It  took  about  a  fortnight  to  accustom  them  to  it.  The 
surgeons  were  doubting  the  expediency  of  going  into  the  use  of  the 
Mississippi  water,  from  fear  that  another  change  might  produce  another 
access  of  the  same  complaint.  But  it  was  promised  that  careful  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made  in  the  relative  effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  water. 
A  filtering  system  was  proposed.  Fortunately,  large  ice-houses  already 
existed  in  Cairo,  well  filled,  which  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  the 
troops. 

The  camp  police  of  Cairo  was  not  good;  the  men  being  shockingly 
remiss  in  the  use  of  the  sinks,  which  are  badly  situated  and  poorly 
constructed.  Cleanliness  was  not  observed;  the  camp  showed  a  great 
deal  of  garbage  and  waste  water  lying  about.  The  officers  complained 
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bitterly  of  the  carelessness  of  the  men  in  all  these  respects.  The  medical 
force  was  very  excellent  in  quality  and  service ;  the  hospitals  usually 
good  and  cleanly;  always  too  much  crowded,  and  even  when  this  was 
not  necessary.  There  was  the  same  difficulty  about  procuring  stores. 
The  regiments  had  fortunately  come  from  Chicago  chiefly  well  provided 
in  these  respects  with  medicines,  &c.;  but  all  their  fresh  wants  they  did 
not  know  how  to  provide  for.  Some  of  the  physicians0  were  absent  at 
the  examination  at  Springfield  and  Washington.  The  arrival  of  the 
medical  director,  Dr.  Simmons,  U.  S.  A.,  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
gentleman,  seemed  to  promise  relief,  as  he  at  once  undertook  to  instruct 
them  in  the  means  of  procuring  what  they  needed  from  the  regular 
sources.  There  were  no  ambulances  in  the  place,  and  few  surgical 
instruments.  The  same  kind  of  complaints — measles,  diarrhoea,  pneu¬ 
monia,  rheumatism,  and  typhoid  fever — prevailed;  but  the  types  of 
disease  were  commonly  mild. 

There  was  great  need  of  an  immediate  enlargement  of  the  general 
hospital.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  medical  director  before 
we  left,  will  perhaps  show  sufficiently  in  detail  what  our  general 
conclusions  were.  The  details  of  the  survey  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record,  as  there  was  little  diversity  among  the  regiments. 

The  men,  on  the  whole,  were  a  fine,  soldierly  body,  doing  great  credit 
to  many  of  their  officers.  There  were  admirable  officers  among  them, 
although  many  inefficient  ones.  The  commanding  general,  General 
Prentiss,  uniformly  appeared,  even  on  horseback  at  dress  parade,  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth;  but  he  was  a  teetotaller.  The  brigade  appeared, 
in  its  general  turn-out,  a  formidable  and  valuable  body,  though  not 
equal  to  the  men  at  Alton. 

Cairo,  July  1,  1861. 

Sir — The  “Sanitary  Commission,”  lately  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  beg  leave  to  suggest,  as  the  results  of  their  inspection 
of  this  post,  a  few  points  to  which  no  doubt  your  own  experienced 
judgment  will  draw  your  attention  at  an  early  day,  but  to  which  it  can, 
at  least,  do  no  harm  to  add  the  testimony  of  the  Commission. 

1.  They  find  the  mortality  of  the  men  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  stay  here  surprisingly  small,  while  the  degree  of  sickness  itself  has 
been  far  less  than  was  to  have  been  expected.  The  diseases  have  been 
usually  mild  in  type.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  location 
of  Cairo  is  more  healthful  than  is  either  commonly  supposed  or  than  a 
superficial  view  of  its  topographical  position  would  warrant.  The  high 
lands  to  the  north,  at  Villa  Ridge,  where  troops  have  been  placed,  are 
clearly  very  unhealthy,  both  from  the  interruption  of  the  air-currents 
by  the  forest,  and  from  other  circumstances,  determining  the  collection 
and  settlement  of  malarious  influences  at  that  elevation. 

2.  According  to  a  prevailing  opinion  here,  the  use  of  the  Ohio  water 
has  been  the  principle  cause  of  diarrhoea,  which  more  than  any  com- 
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plaint  has  prevailed.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  question  of  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  water  should  be 
settled  by  careful  examination ;  and  that  the  present  imperfect  filtering 
apparatus  should  be  changed  for  some  thorough  kind. 

3.  The  hospitals  are  generally  in  excellent  condition,  considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  organized.  They  are  too 
crowded;  the  due  amount  of  air  not  being  furnished  to  each  patient. 
The  ventilation  is  still  incomplete.  The  erection  of  at  least  three-fold 
the  present  accommodation  in  the  brigade  hospital,  is,  in  our  judgement, 
indispensable  against  the  inevitable  increase  of  illness  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  summer  fruits  in  August,  and  the  ordinary  exasperation 
of  malarious  disorders  to  be  expected  in  September  and  October.  An 
immediate  preparation  we  deem  very  urgent  in  this  direction. 

4.  The  camp  police  is  generally  bad;  the  sinks  wrongly  placed,  and 
their  use  not  enforced.  There  is  too  much  neglect  in  the  removal  of 
offal  and  slops.  A  total  disregard  of  direction  of  winds  is  obvious  in 
the  selection  of  places  for  sinks.  A  terrible  nuisance,  in  the  shape  of  a 
slaughter-house,  corrupts  the  atmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Col. 
McArthur’s  camp.  The  rear  of  the  hotel  is  foul  enough  to  make 
another  Washington  hotel  disease.  It  needs  immediate  attention. 

5.  The  scurvey  needs  to  be  wholly  eradicated  by  a  greater  use  of 
fresh  vegetables,  which  are  now  inaccessible  from  obstacles  of  one  kind 
and  another  in  the  commissariat,  all  of  which  might  be  corrected  by  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  regulations. 

6.  There  is  a  very  general  testimony  in  favor  of  the  volunteer  Women 
Nurses;  and  it  is  suggested  that,  for  volunteers,  their  services  are 
peculiarly  necessary  and  politic,  and  that  the  rules  governing  “Regu¬ 
lars”  cannot  with  entire  safety  be  applied  to  them  in  this  respect. 
However,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  add,  that  the  unwillingness  of  captains 
to  detail  nurses  for  the  hospitals  should  be  resisted  and  corrected  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

7.  A  rigid  application  of  the  United  States  inspection  regulations  to 
the  men  about  to  be  mustered  in  for  the  war  from  the  three  months’ 
force,  is  warmly  recommended  as  an  act  of  great  final  economy  of  life 
and  efficiency. 

8.  A  weekly  gathering  of  the  whole  medical  force  in  the  camp,  for 
mutual  discussion,  counsel,  and  comparison  of  views,  under  the  leading 
of  the  medical  director,  is  thought  very  desirable. 

9.  The  introduction  of  greater  system  into  the  cooking,  of  regularity 
in  the  hours  for  eating,  and  of  a  closer  imitation  of  the  usages  of 
Regulars  in  these  respects,  is  also  advised,  particularly  with  those 
enlisting  for  the  war. 

10.  A  general  commendation  of  the  medical  force  here  gathered  has 
prevailed  with  the  Commission,  who  find  great  reason  to  admire  and 
respect  the  efforts  and  pains  taken  to  overcome,  under  great  difficulties, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  hospital  accommodation  and 
medical  stores.  There  is  a  lack  of  surgical  instruments,  blankets,  and 
comforts  for  convalescing  patients.  The  cots  in  use  are  six  inches  short. 
They  are  uniformly  too  near  together.  Some  additional  bathing-rooms 
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are  needed,  although  there  has  been  unusual  attention  paid  to  these 
matters  by  the  intelligent  corps  of  physicians  at  Cairo. 

11.  The  character  of  the  material  at  Cairo  is,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  excellent.  The  regiments  are  now,  with  two  exceptions,  decently 
clothed,  but,  with  only  one  exception,  poorly  equipped.  The  barracks 
are  usually  good,  well  arranged,  fairly  kept,  and  comfortable.  The 
men  do  not  complain  of  sleeping  on  the  hard  boards,  which  they  mostly 
prefer  to  hay.  The  drainage  of  the  camp  is  decently  good,  thanks 
to  a  porous  soil,  and  the  efforts  of  the  general  and  chief  engineer.  The 
appearance  of  the  men  on  parade  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  honor¬ 
able  to  their  chief  officers.  There  are  evidently  some  inefficient  captains 
in  command. 

These  suggestions  claim  no  authority,  and  are  given  purely  in  a 
friendly  sympathy  with  the  medical  director.  The  Commission  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  camp,  the  surgeons,  the  public,  and  themselves  on  his  arrival, 
and  cheerfully  and  hopingly  commit  to  his  care  and  experience  the 
invaluable  lives  of  so  large  a  body  of  citizen  soldiery. 

Wishing  you  a  successful  administration  of  the  medical  and  sanitary 
affairs  of  Cairo,  we  are,  respectfully  and  cordially,  your  friends  and 
fellow-laborers. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

JOHN  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  I). 

W.  H.  MUZZEY,  Associate. 

To  Dr.  Simmons,  U.  S.  A., 

Medical  Director  at  Cairo. 

P.  S. — The  total  absence  of  ambulances  at  this  point  will  not  escape 
your  early  attention. 

The  hospital  arrangements  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  regiment,  Col. 
Scheutner,  are  very  inadequate.  The  sick  there  are  only  15  in  hospital, 
and  85  in  camp,  of  whom  50  ought  immediately  to  go  into  hospital. 
The  case  came  under  our  notice  only  this  afternoon,  and  would  have 
modified  some  statements  had  it  been  earlier  known.  It  requires 
instant  attention. 

H.  W.  B. 


July  2,  1861. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  have  just  visited  the  13th  Illinois  regiment,  Col.  J.  D.  Wyman? 
and  the  22d  regiment  from  the  same  State,  volunteers,  at  Caseyville, 
Camp  McClellan. 

Col.  Wyman,  of  the  13th  regiment,  is  in  command  of  both  regiments. 
The  camp  of  the  13th  is  very  much  crowded,  and  needs  nearly  double 
the  number  of  tents  it  has  to  make  the  men  comfortable.  Col.  Wyman 
complains  of  the  inattention  of  the  quartermaster  general  at  Springfield, 
and  is  very  much  perplexed,  because  he  has  conflicting  orders  from 
General  McClellan  and  from  General  Lyon,  both  of  whom  claim  his 
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obedience.  Of  course  bis  men  must  suffer  many  evils  until  the  question 
is  finally  determined.  The  colonel  has  been  paying  out  his  own  money 
to  make  his  men  comfortable.  Owing  to  the  goodness  of  his  position,  on 
an  open  and  dry  plain,  and  to  the  convenience  of  good  well  water,  there 
is  no  sickness  of  any  importance  in  his  camp,  eight  being  the  total  number 
in  the  hospital.  He  is  likely  to  move  either  to  the  St.  Louis  arsenal  or 
to  Cairo  at  any  moment. 

The  22d  regiment,  Col.  Dougherty,  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  It 
is  encamped  only  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  13th.  But  it  is  in  a 
valley,  beneath  very  shady  trees,  and  under  the  lee  of  some  hills,  all 
which  combine  to  make  the  miasmatic  atmosphere  stagnate  at  the  spot, 
as  the  winds  have  no  circulation.  They  have  been  there  only  13  days, 
but  have  at  least  250  men  out  of  about  900  more  or  less  sick  with  camp 
dysentery.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  situation,  but  in  part  also  to  the 
water,  which  is  positively  black  and  disgusting.  It  is  taken  from  some 
pits  sunk  in  a  kind  of  half  stagnant  gutter,  in  the  other  end  of  which 
the  pigs  are  rooting.  All  the  water  they  have  is  from  this  wretched 
source,  and  they  have  not  enough  even  of  this.  Of  course  they  mix 
worse  rum  with  this  bad  water,  and  the  men  are  poisoned. 

The  hospital  is  in  a  room  hired  for  the  occasion,  which  is  a  perfect 
pig-sty  for  nastiness.  The  accommodations  are  only  for,  say  five  and 
twenty,  and  the  sick  are  250.  The  steward  (for  both  surgeon  and 
assistant  were  absent)  had  made  fifty  prescriptions  to-day,  and  was  not 
through  yet.  This  camp  has  no  hospital  tents  or  stores,  except  what  it 
borrows  from  the  13th.  The  surgeon  of  that  regiment  is  also  absent. 
There  is  evidently  a  gross  neglect  in  these  easy  absences,  granted  at  a 
time  when  no  excuse  should  suffice  to  absent  the  doctor,  who  is  so  sadly 
wanted.  The  22d  should  be  moved  immediately. 

The  camp  police  is  very  imperfect.  Rotten  bones  and  other  nuisances 
lay  about  the  camp.  Col.  Wyman  appeared  to  be  very  solicitous  to  do 
his  duty,  but  was  puzzled  how  to  get  what  he  needed  for  his  men. 

There  had  been  five  men  carelessly  wounded  by  bayonets  in  his 
regiment,  and  one  valuable  officer  shot  dead  in  consequence  of  the 
inexperience  of  a  sentry. 

July  3,  1861. 

Jefferson  Barracks 

Is  situated  11  miles  below  St.  Louis,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  a  bluff  from  100  to  200  feet  above  the  river,  opposite  the  great 
American  bottom,  60  miles  long  and  7  wide.  The  S.  S.  E.  winds  from 
the  bottom  blow  the  malaria  of  the  swamp  on  to  the  bluff,  which  has  been 
accounted  usually  a  yery  unhealthy  position.  It  has  improved,  however, 
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in  this  respect,  by  clearing.  The  barracks  were  built  by  the  soldiers 
mainly  about  30  years  ago.  They  are  rapidly  falling  intp  a  delapidated 
state.  They  are  commonly  very  little  used,  but  from  time  to  time  are 
employed  for  purposes  of  organizing  regiments,  and,  as  such,  have  been 
very  useful  since  the  present  troubles  began.  Major  McCrae,  in  command, 
has  been  there  18  months;  the  chaplain,  Dr.  Fish,  eight  years.  There 
is  usually  next  to  nothing  to  do ;  often  there  being  only  three  or  four 
men  there,  and  the  general  hospital  wholly  closed. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  barracks  is  disgraceful;  1,600  acres  of 
land  surround  them,  wholly  uncultivated.  The  buildings  are  dirty  and 
dilapidated.  The  4,000  volunteers  who,  in  bodies  of  1,000  or  less, 
have  passed  through  the  barracks  during  the  last  few  weeks,  are  said,  by 
Major  McCrae,  to  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty.  He  complains 
of  the  officers  as  being  raw,  ignorant,  and  incapable  of  exercising 
any  discipline.  This  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  present  military 
movement — the  dreadful  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  the  officers. 
The  men  are  usually  a  noble  body  of  raw  soldiery.  The  ceilings  of  the 
guard-house  and  of  the  barracks  generally  are  broken. 

The  general  hospital  is  not  a  bad  building  for  the  purpose,  182  feet 
long,  and  24  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  a  finished  attic,  all  in  decent 
repair;  ventilation  good  ;  the  access  from  one  story  to  the  next  only  by 
outside  stairs,  which  is  bad.  The  requisition  is  made  yearly  only  for 
new  bedding  and  stores.  There  is  no  resident  doctor — Dr.  Bailey 
spending  his  time  in  town  as  medical  purveyor,  although  sleeping  at  the 
barracks.  There  were  29  in  the  hospital  July  3;  among  them  several 
cases  from  Boonesville;  100  could  be  accommodated. 


July  4,  1861. 

Hearing  that  there  were  four  regiments  at  Alton,  21  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis,  left  at  six  o’clock  to  visit  the  camp;  arrived  at  10  o’clock  a. 
m.  on  the  ground;  found  it  somewhat  broken  and  irregular,  but  open 
and  well  drained.  The  hospitals,  however,  are  situated  on  the  skirt  of  a 
wood,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  where  the  ventilation  cannot  be  good,  and 
where,  at  this  season,  hospitals  should  not  be  placed.  They  are  comfort¬ 
able  buildings,  of  rough  boards,  three  in  number.  One  of  the  regiments 
has  its  hospital  a  mile  off  in  the  town.  The  sick  appeared  to  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

The  water  in  this  camp  was  all  drawn  from  springs  a  mile  and  a  half 
off;  it  was  not  good,  but  far  from  being  very  bad.  There  had  been  an 
increase  of  sickness,  particularly  diarrhoea,  since  they  left  Freeport,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  State,  where  they  had  been  encamped  several 
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weeks.  They  had  been  on  the  present  ground  less  than  a  fortnight 
The  men,  however,  were  more  contented  as  they  got  fairly  away  from 
home,  and  felt  themselves  really  in  for  the  campaign.  They  were  all 
enlisted  for  the  war.  It  is  evident  that  change  of  water,  and  especially 
bad  water,  is  the  most  immediate  and  serious  cause  of  illness  in  all 
western  camps  at  this  time.  Pains  enough  are  not  taken  to  place  the 
camps  with  reference  to  the  vicinity  of  good  water.  The  best  water  in 
Illinois  was  said  to  be  found  at  a  ridge  running  down  from  four  miles 
below  Alton,  near  the  Junction,  where  broad  and  excellent  camping 
and  parade  grounds  exisited.  The  colonels  had  prospected  this  place, 
and  approved  it ;  but  were,  nevertheless — so  I  heard  from  a  reputable 
source — ordered  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  where  they  had  actually 
suffered  at  first  for  want  of  enough  water,  because  the  contractors  found  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Alton  a  more  profitable  place  to  meet  their 
engagements  in.  The  vicinity  of  considerable  towns  is  always  bad  for 
camping  grounds,  as  the  opportunities  of  intoxication  are  increased. 

The  brigade  encamped  at  Alton  (camp  Pope)  consisted  of  the  15th 
regiment,  Illinois  volunteers,  Col.  T.  J.  Turner  in  command,  as  the 
oldest  colonel  of  the  whole  brigade  for  the  time,  although  General  (late 
Captain)  Pope  of  theU.  S.  A.  was  announced  as  having  been  ordered 
there  to  take  command  of  the  force.  This  15th  regiment  was  a  crach 
regiment,  composed  of  highly  respectable  citizens  from  Freeport,  Stephen¬ 
son  county,  and  with  an  excellent  colonel,  and  a  high  morale  and  discipline. 
The  colonel  "would  allow  no  liquor  sold  in  camp  or  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  camp.  He  would  not  permit  his  soldiers  to  go  beyond  the 
lines — making  the  4th  of  July  the  only  exception,  when  the  men  were 
put  on  their  honor  in  respect  of  drinking ;  sixty  in  one  company  had 
just  joined  the  “  Good  Templars,”  and  many  in  other  companies.  This 
seems  a  favorite  temperance  organization,  which  many  men  throughout 
the  western  ranks  were  joining.  The  liquor  drunk  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  indulge  in  this  way  is  a  wretched  corn  whiskey,  new  and 
adulterated,  and  very  productive  of  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Good  water  is  the  best  preventive  of  the  use  of  bad  liquor. 

The  men  had  received  from  the  State  half  a  month’s  pay.  They 
bought  vegetables  with  their  own  money. 

The  inspection  in  this  and  all  the  regiments  had  been  very  deficient 
in  thoroughness.  I  called  out  of  the  ranks  several  boys,  and  never  once 
was  mistaken,  on  questioning,  in  finding  those  I  deemed  under  age,  to 
be  so.  It  was  confessed  that  they  had  used  all  kinds  of  stratagems  to 
pass  muster — some  filling  up  their  boots  to  eke  out  an  unacceptable 
height.  Eight  had  been  discharged  for  incompetency.  The  men  seemed 
to  have  an  unbounded  confidence  in  their  colonel,  which  appeared  to  be 
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well  founded.  Col.  Turner  said  the  great  difficulty  was  in  getting  the 
men  to  obey  officers  no  better  than  themselves,  and  often  not  as  good. 
The  officers  might  pursuade,  but  did  not  know  how  to  command  men 
they  associated  with  at  home  as  equals.  And  this  is  the  chief  misfortune 
about  the  volunteers,  and  really  raises  the  question  whether  the  men  of 
one  district  would  not  be  better  offiered  from  another.  The  colonel 
complained  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  the  camp  police,  in  respect 
of  the  use  of  sinks,  carried  out,  and  this  was  evident  to  several  senses . 
The  excellent  chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Halteman,  wanted  sanitary  books  to 
circulate.  There  were  only  six  men  in  each  tent  here. 

The  17th  Illinois  regiment  encamped  here  two  weeks  ago  Tuesday 
last;  they  had  been  at  Peoria  since  May  12.  There  were  28  in  hospital — 
11  in  camp,  and  17  in  town.  Measles  and  diarrhoea  had  been  their 
complaints.  The  general  condition  of  this  regiment  was  much  like  the 
last.  Surgeon  absent. 

20th  Illinois  regiment — C.  C.  Marsh,  colonel — at  Joliet  from  11th 
May  till  19th  June;  since  that  at  Alton.  Averaged  8  or  9  at  Joliet  in 
hospital;  2  cases  of  diphtheria,  some  intermittent  fever;  were  now 
prescribing  for  diarrhoea  10  cases  every  day.  Complained  of  the  water 
as  bad,  unless  iced.  There  was,  however,  some  ice  served  out  by  the 
commissary  in  this  brigade.  Dr.  Goodbrake,  surgeon,  absent. 

Decker’s  Yagers;  lacked  one  company;  a  very  fine  body  of  men; 
came  from  Chicago  a  fortnight  ago;  average  per  week,  12  sick;  one 
man  shot ;  they  had  colds,  fever,  rheumatism,  and  diarrhoea  ;  complained 
of  the  water.  Surgeon,  Dr.  Wagner  ;  and  assistant  surgeon,  Dr.  Starck. 
Eighteen  in  hospital  on  the  4th  July;  one  man  (doubtful)  reported 
as  having  had  the  cholera  ;  three  men  in  the  regiment  wanting  the  little 
finger. 

Not  a  medical  man  in  this  whole  second  brigade,  Illinois  troops,  had 
yet  received  his  commission.  The  medical  men  generally  appeared 
earnest,  kind,  competent  men,  and  mainly  embarrassed  by  ignorance 
how  to  get  what  they  required  in  hospital  stores,  which  was  very  much 
due  to  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  their  colonels,  in  whose  department 
they  were.  I  urged  everywhere  resort  to  the  nearest  medical  purveyor, 
and  begged  the  medical  purveyors  to  stretch  their  rules  so  as  to 
delay  only  as  little  as  possible  the  supply  of  stores,  even  when  irregu¬ 
larly  asked  for.  It  is  evident  that  the  medical  directors  are  in  general 
either  too  few,  too  old,  or  too  inactive ;  that  they  do  not  go  about  and 
inquire  into  the  wants  of  the  surgeons  and  hospitals,  and  facilitate  their 
accommodation  with  stores.  The  regiments  at  Caseyville,  Cairo,  Alton, 

had  been  visited  by  Dr.  Taggart,  who  referred  them  to  Dr. - ,  who 

was  with  General  McClellan.  But  all  this  roundabout  inquiry  compelled 
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these  urgent  hospital  wants  to  he  referred  to  Springfield — a  distant  place 
— where  orders  were  made  out  to  be  filled  at  Cincinnati,  while  all  the 
time  a  medical  director  and  purveyor  both  existed  at  St.  Louis,  with 
abundant  stores,  whence,  at  a  distance  of  nine  mile  from  Casey ville, 
twenty  from  Alton,  and  six  hours  or  so  from  Cairo,  all  these  wants  could 
be  in  24  hours  fully  met.  I  endeavored  to  bring  this  about ;  but  the 
medical  director  at  St.  Louis  is  old  and  inactive,  and  past  real  usefulness ; 
while  Dr.  Bailey,  medical  purveyor,  no  longer  young,  lives  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  where  he  is  surgoen,  and  does  the  duties  of  this  St.  Louis  post 
as  extra  service,  which  is  all  wrong.  Young,  active,  and  efficient  men 
are  solely  wanted  in  this  important  department.  The  lack  of  a  regular 
inspector,  U.  S.  A.,  flying  through  the  camps,  communicating  informa¬ 
tion,  and  spurring  on  and  facilitating  official  service,  is  most  obvious. 

There  is  no  general  hospital  yet  established  at  this  point.  I  urged  it 
as  indispensable.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  temporary  brigade  surgeon. 

The  chaplain  at  Caseyville,  Col.  Wyman’s  regiment,  had  regular 
Sunday  service  30  minutes  long,  a  prayer  meeting  regularly  Thursday 
evening,  and  prayer  meetings  in  the  soldiers’  tents.  The  regiment 
turned  out  regularly  at  6J  o’clock  every  morning  to  prayers — in  strange 
contrast  with  the  chaplain’s  experience  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  the 
service  not  being  compulsory,  there  was  a  most  meagre  attendance,  and 
little  other  duty.  The  volunteer  chaplains  were  generally  very  active, 
devoted,  and  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  officers, 
and  helping  the  virtue  of  the  men.  Col.  Turner’s  chaplain,  and,  indeed, 
all  at  Camp  Pope,  seemed  of  this  character. 

The  whole  brigade  celebrated  the  fourth  of  July  by  dress  parade,  and 
after  being  formed  into  hollow  square,  of  which  the  town’s  people  formed 
one  side,  they  were  entertained  and  instructed,  first  with  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  then  with  addresses  of  twenty  minutes 
in  length  from  four  officers,  one  from  each  of  the  four  regiments. 

The  celebrated  patriot  Hecker,  colonel  of  a  Yager  regiment,  an 
eloquent  man  of  60,  addressed  the  brigade  in  stirring  German.  He 
was  followed  by  two  captains.  The  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commis-. 
sion  was  then,  without  any  warning,  introduced  by  the  colonel  to  the 
brigade  in  terms  that  brought  all  the  regiments  to  their  feet,  while  a 
most  telling  shout  evidenced  the  welcome  the  west  gave  the  humble 
representative  from  the  east,  and  the  envoy  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
He  made  a  semi-patriotic  and  semi-official  address  of  20  minutes,  using 
the  first  half  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  more  important  and  less 
palatable  portion,  which  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  officers  and  the 
medical  men,  in  behalf  of  the  most  immediate  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
sanitary  regulations,  detailing  the  most  important  and  the  most  neglected  ; 
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and  then  to  the  men  themselves,  upon  the  nature  of  their  perils  from 
disease,  and  the  importance  of  punctilious  co-operation  with  their  officers 
in  all  particulars  touching  cleanliness,  ventilation,  careful  diet,  and  camp 
police  in  general.  The  address  was  warmly  received,  and  the  opportunity 
considered  a  very  valuable  one,  as  some  4,000  men  were  reached  by  it, 
and  under  pleasant  and  impressive  circumstances.  Col.  Turner  concluded 
with  a  spirited  address,  enforcing  these  instructions,  and  possessing  a 
commanding  tone  of  moral  earnestness,  which  was  equally  creditable  to 
himself  and  his  command.  At  the  close,  the  oath  of  allegiance  being 
called  for  by  the  men  and  the  citizens  generally,  the  whole  assembly 
rose,  and  lifting  every  right  hand,  Colonel  Turner  administered  the  oath 
to  the  whole  company,  who  responded  with  a  solemn  and  universal  Amen, 
the  genuineness  and  significance  of  which  would  have  sent  a  shuddering 
sense  of  doom  into  all  rebellious  hearts,  as  it  did  a  glowing  confidence  and 
strength  into  all  loyal  ones.  The  company  was  then  dismissed  with 
music,  after  the  benediction  by  the  chaplain. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  men,  both  as  to  clothes,  equipments, 
personnel  of  officers,  drill,  and  moral  tone,  was  very  excellent.  They 
failed  in  nothing  but  experience  of  camp  life.  Their  cooking  was 
improving,  though  still  needing  system.  It  was  quite  regular  as  to  hours. 
They  had  had  a  butter  ration  when  nearer  home,  but  had  none  now. 

In  company  with  eight  unexpected  guests,  we  joined  the  officers’  mess, 
and  had  a  dinner,  which,  though  plain  and  without  a  drop  of  wine,  was 
abundant,  well  served,  and  very  welcome.  The  whole  appearance  of  the 
officers’  mess,  their  unaffected  heartiness,  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
good  sense,  left  a  most  grateful  impression  on  the  mind  of  your  president 
and  two  clerical  friends  of  intelligence  who  accompanied  him.  Several 
ladies  were  sharers  of  the  mess  dinner,  and  with  us  visited  the  hospitals 
with  lively  interest.  The  surgeons  and  colonels  all  wanted  female  nurses, 
and  asked  anxiously  for  information  and  direction  how  to  obtain  them. 
They  will  be  indispensable  among  the  volunteers,  both  in  the  general  and 
regimental  hospitals,  particularly  if  the  camps  are  stationary,  as  they  are 
very  likely  to  be  through  the  summer.  All  the  regiments  should  be 
removed  as  often  as  once  a  month,  if  only  to  break  up  monotony.  They 
want  more  reading  in  the  west,  as  they  do  not  get  the  papers  to  any  such 
extent  as  in  the  east. 


July  2,  1861. 

St.  Louis. 

Visited  the  arsenal.  There  are  14,644  enlisted  men,  including  officers, 
in  Missouri;  11,000  are  armed  with  rifled  muskets;  3,000  with  smooth 
bore. 
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There  are  2,500  in  barracks  in  St.  Louis;  2,500  in  camps  and 
temporary  quarters  with  General  Lyon  ;  900  at  Jefferson  barracks  ;  3,500 
at  Springfield,  and  on  the  way  to  it.  General  Lyon  has  also  an  Iowa 
regiment  with  him. 

On  the  1st  June,  out  of  4,000,  141  were  reported  sick. 

On  the  2d  June,  out  of  4,000,  145  were  reported  sick. 

Marine  Hopital  at  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Hammer,  surgeon,  gone  as  colonel  to  the  war.  Dr.  Porter  is 
appointed;  not  yet  ordered  on  duty  ;  has  Dr.  Finch  and  Dr.  De  Corsey 
as  assistants — there  time  is  up. 

Hospital  built  at  an  expense  of  about  $100,000,  ten  years  ago,  Has 
an  average  of  about  50  in  it ;  rises  to  90  in  summer,  sinks  to  30  when 
the  river  is  in  boating  condition,  and  is  manned  by  a  non-resident  surgeon, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  day,  and  by  two  students,  one  acting  as 
house  doctor  and  the  other  as  apothecary ;  a  steward  with  a  salary  of 
$600,  and  a  matron  (steward’s  wife)  at  $150  ;  five  women  servants  each, 
$12  per  month;  others,  $10  per  month;  a  nurse,  (a  man,)  $25  per 
month;  house  doctor,  $20 ;  apothecary,  $10.  Average,  about  $1,200 
per  month,  or  $14,000  per  year.  Steward  buys  all  provisions  ;  surgeon 
all  medicines.  Building  and  all  affairs  under  the  control  of  collector,  A. 
J.  Howard,  Esq. 

Hospital  has  6  wards — 18  beds  in  three  of  them ;  20  in  3  others — in 
all  114;  might  accommodate  150,  when  crowded.  Has  been  used  by 
soldiers  a  good  deal,  who  are  barracked  temporarily  in  sheds  in  the 
hospital  yard.  The  building  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  Cupola  leaks;  flag¬ 
staff  rotten  ;  glass  broken  ;  stairs  dirty.  All  the  water-works  are  out  of 
order;  the  pipes  burst  every  winter  two  or  three  times.  The  water 
closets  and  bath-rooms  past  use  from  neglect.  The  ceiling  broken  every¬ 
where,  and  the  glass  very  badly  set.  The  water  forced  up  by  a  steam- 
engine  in  the  most  expensive  way ;  a  fire  every  morning  and  evening ; 
all  the  water  drawn  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  the  roof  discharges  into  the 
cistern  where  the  water  is  stored  sooty  deposits  with  every  rain.  Great 
need  of  a  shoe  to  these  pipes  of  a  movable  character.  Great  need  of 
railing  about  the  doors ;  three  of  them  dangerous ;  drains  in  the  yard 
fallen  in ;  in  one  place  about  one  half  dug  up,  in  which  much  filth  had 
accumulated. 

The  beds  all  dirty  and  disgusting  ;  men  sleeping  in  their  clothes  ;  no 
sheets  or  bed  clothes,  except  a  comforter  to  each  man;  blankets,  24  in 
number;  no  sheets;  no  change  for  the  men;  all  the  men  use  vessels  in 
the  rooms  for  all  necessary  uses,  which  are  carried  out.  The  house  bad 
smelling;  men  disgusting. 
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The  steward  authorized  to  buy  plenty  of  provisions,  but  no  clothing; 
inspected  twice  a  year,  and  complaints  made,  but  no  attention  paid  to  the 
complaints;  the  walls  hard  finish,  wont  take  white-wash;  require  to  be 
painted  and  washed.  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  superintendent  since  April  20 ; 
Mr.  Brown,  nurse  for  two  years  past.  Furniture  all  broken. 

Superintendent’s  apartments  very  nice;  situation  beautiful;  not  very 
healthful,  however;  medical  attendance  poor  and  irregular. 

The  lack  of  any  power,  on  the  part  of  the  colonels,  to  dismiss  and 
discharge  summarily  men  proving  wholly  unfitted  for  service,  under  the 
trial  of  sickness,  or  the  development  of  constitutional  weakness,  is  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  regiment,  and  needless  suffering  to  the  men. 

Delay  in  forwarding  the  commissions  of  medical  men,  regularly  passed 
in  late  examinations,  is  another  source  of  trouble,  as  they  cannot  legally 
make  requisitions  until  they  receive  their  commissions.  In  consequence, 
the  hospitals  suffer.  The  medical  purveyors  should  receive  orders  to 
respond  at  once  to  requisitions,  however  irregular,  if  made  by  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  colonels.  There  should  be  a  generous  allowance  for  the 
ignorance  of  forms  among' the  new  officers  in  all  departments,  or  great 
suffering  will  ensue.  Both  commissaries,  quartermasters,  colonels,  and 
surgeons  need  the  benefit  of  this  charity.  The  summoning  away  of 
surgeons  to  a  re-examination  has  proved  very  unfavorable  to  the  case  of 
the  sick,  the  hospital  steward  being  often  the  only  official  on  the  ground, 
and  he  very  incompetent  to  deal  with  any  serious  illness. 

The  chaplains  are  usually  a  very  earnest  and  active  set  of  men  among 
the  volunteers — far  more  so,  I  should  judge,  than  among  the  regulars. 
They  complain,  however,  not  of  want  of  respect  or  inattention  among  the 
men,  but  rather  of  some  great  vagueness  and  want  of  precise  directions 
in  regard  to  their  duties.  Their  pay  is  that  of  a  cavalry  captain.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  they  had  not  better  be  left  to  their  individual 
discretion. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  decaying  interest  in  the  war,  or  of  any 
disposition  to  withdraw.  The  country  west  is  covered  with  corn.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  already  quite  generally  gathered  in ,  in  abundance .  Corn 
in  which  the  horses’  heads  were  just  visible  as  they  drew  the  cultivator 
through  the  furrows  was  common,  although  a  great  deal  not  a  foot  high 
was  also  to  be  seen.  The  harvest  of  corn  is  considered  safe,  if  the  corn 
is  well  rooted  by  July  1st. 

Intemperance  did  not  seem  at  all  common  in  the  ranks,  although  some 
regiments  were  charged  with  it.  It  seems  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
the  character  of  the  officers. 

We  saw  no  ambulances  in  any  western  camp,  and  no  stretchers. 
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Of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  that 
district  during  the  month  of  August,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the 
troops  is  good ;  at  least  very  encouraging,  considering  their  universal 
want  of  experience  in  camp  life,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  congregated  from  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country,  and  thrown  into  conditions  of  life  as  regards  climate,  water, 
food,  occupations  and  exposures,  very  different  from  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  It  is  necessary  to  say,  however,  to  this  general 
rule  there  are  some  marked  and  instructive  exceptions,  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  hereafter. 

The  causes  of  this  exemption  from  diseases  so  general  among  our 
troops,  are  doubtless  somewhat  complex ;  but  probably  the  most  potent 
has  been  the  marked  healthfulness  of  the  season.  The  weather  has 
been  cool  and  dry,  and  no  epidemic  has  prevailed.  Malarious  fevers — 
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the  scourges  of  the  Southwest — have  been  slow  to  develop  themselves ; 
and  although  the  season  when  they  are  usually  most  rife  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  loss  and  suffering  of  our  troops  from  this  cause,  are  not  likely 
to  be  realized. 

Another  and  scarcely  less  efficient  cause  of  the  comparative  healthful¬ 
ness  of  most  of  the  Western  camps,  may,  I  think,  be  truthfully  said 
to  be  the  very  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  sanitary  regulations, 
and  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  both  military  and  medical 
officers  have  accepted  and  enforced  such  wholesome  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  men,  as  have  been  suggested  by  the 
officers  or  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  And  in  this  connection 
I  must  say  that  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  throrough 
inspection  of  the  Western  camps  early  in  the  season  by  our  worthy 
President.  The  hints,  rules,  precepts  and  injunctions  he  then  dissemi¬ 
nated  at  Camp  Dennison,  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Casey ville,  &c., 
have  proved  good  seed  on  good  ground,  and  have  brought  forth 
abundant  fruit. 

No  epidemic  is  now  prevailing  among  the  Western  troops — most  of 
the  cases  of  disease  being  such  as  are  incident  to  camp  life  everywhere. 
With  better  accommodations  for  the  sick,  larger  experience  on  the  part 
of  officers  and  men,  and  a  gratifying  general  observance  of  sanitary 
rules,  these  cases  are  becoming  far  less  numerous  and  severe  than 
earlier  in  the  campaign.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  that  I  think 
we  have  good  grounds  to  hope,  and  even  expect,  that  with  energetic 
and  judicious  efforts  toward  that  end,  the  fearful  mortality  of  camp  life 
in  other  wars  may  be  in  ours,  not  perhaps  wholly  escaped,  but  greatly 
reduced. 

By  the  action  of  the  Commission,  our  western  field  of  labor  has  been 
divided  into  three  districts,  viz . : 

1st.  The  Western  Mississippi,  including  Missouri  and  Iowa.  ’id. 
The  Eastern  Mississippi,  comprising  Illinois,  including  Cairo  and  its 
vicinity,  and  Indiana.  3d.  The  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Western 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  inspection  of  the  camps  in  these  districts  has  been  entrusted 
respectively  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Duel,  whose  headquarters  are  at  St.  Louis; 
Dr.  P.  Aigner,  stationed  at  Cairo,  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Griswold,  in  Western 
Virginia,  with  a  depot  at  Wheeling. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commission,  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  made  frequent  reports  to  me  of  the  condition  of  the  camps 


under  their  charge,  and  have  notified  me  of  the  more  urgent  wants  ©f 
the  troops  as  they  came  to  their  knowledge.  Such  hospital  stores  as 
could  not  be  obtained  in  time  through  other  channels,  I  have  been  able 
to  supply  upon  their  requisitions. 

From  Dr.  Buel  I  have  no  detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
troops  in  Missouri,  he  himself  having  been  sick  and  very  much  occupied. 
1  gather  from  his  letters,  however,  that  the  health  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  that  State  is  generally  quite  good,  though  there  is  a  want  of  hospital 
and  medical  stores,  of  ambulances,  &c.,  for  the  current  necessities  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  a  much  greater  want  of  preparation  for  an 
epidemic  of  disease,  or  a  general  engagement. 

The  battle  in  which  General  Lyon  was  killed,  found  the  medical 
department  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  the  hospital  stores  and 
accommodations  required  for  the  wounded.  Of  these  a  large  number 
were  brought  to  St.  Louis,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  hospital 
stores  required  in  their  treatment  were  supplied  from  Ohio  and  New 
York. 

Dr.  Buel  expresses  much  concern  at  the  entire  want  of  ambulances 
in  Missouri,  but  has  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
General  Fremont,  who  will  perhaps  see  that  this  radical  deficiency  is 
supplied. 

From  Cairo  I  have  frequent  reports  through  Dr.  Aigner.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  so  full  and  interesting  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing 
a  considerable  portion  of  it. 

1.  “  The  forces  stationed  at  Cairo  and  Bird’s  Point  are  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  almost  constant  change  of  position.  The  ‘  three-months’ 
men’  went  home  just  before  my  arrival,  the  ‘  cadres’  of  their  regiments — 
consisting  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  re-enlisted  for  three  years  on  the 
spot — remaining  here  to  receive  and  drill  the  new  recruits  as  they  come 
in.  Two  of  the  most  complete  regiments  have  left  permanently,  as  it 
seems,  and  gone  up  the  river  by  order  of  Gen.  Fremont.  Of  the 
remaining  ones  some  are  ordered  across  the  river  or  back  again,  or  to 
an  advanced  post,  or  within  the  entrenchments,  almost  every  other  day 
to  fulfil  some  military  necessity,  or  execute  some  strategical  plan.  You 
will  see  at  once  how  unfavorable  such  a  state  of  things  is  for  the  collection 
of  sanitary  statistics,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  of  medical 
officers  and  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

2.  “The  medical  staff  of  the  two  brigades  stationed  at  this  post  is 
composed  of  good  men,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  medical  director, 
Dr.  Simmons,  U.  S.  A.  S.,  sent  here  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
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superintend  the  general  and  regimental  hospitals,  is  a  gentleman  of 
large  experience,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  military  hygiene, 
and  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  reformation  and  improvement. 
Through  his  intervention  the  regimental  surgeons  and  hospitals  are 
supplied  with  everything  they  want  in  the  shape  of  instruments, 
medicines,  articles  of  hospital  furniture,  Ac.,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  further  on. 

3.  “  All  the  regiments,  excepting  the  18th  Illinois  Volunteers,  Col. 
Lawlor,  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  very  fortunate  in  regard  to  their 
sanitary  condition.  Their  loss  in  deaths  has  been  very  small,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  was  caused  by  accidents.  The  18th  regiment, 
on  the  contrary,  furnishes  a.  sad  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  a 
neglect  of  hygienic  measures.  Their  camp  is  the  filthiest  I  have  yet 
seen;  its  police  entirely  neglected,  and  the  commanding  officer  pays, 
evidently,  no  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  medical  director  and 
the  regimental  surgeons,  of  whom  he  had  a  succession  of  five  within  as 
many  weeks;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  number  of 
his  men  on  the  sick  list  amounts  to-day  to  209,  in  a  force  of  954. 

4.  “The  hospitals,  general  as  well  as  regimental,  are  mostly  located 
in  frame  houses,  not  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  or  in  tents  within 
the  entrenchments  at  Bird’s  Point,  from  ‘military  necessity;’  but  they 
are  tolerably  well  furnished,  well  kept,  and  well  supplied,  if  we  except 
mattresses,  blankets,  and  such  articles  of  food  as  have  to  be  got  by 
means  of  a  hospital  fund,  or  special  requisition  on  the  commissary. 
Very  few  volunteer  regiments  know  how  to  get  up  a  hospital  fund,  and 
even  if  they  do  they  cannot  convert  their  undrawn  rations  into  such 
supplies  as  chickens,  eggs,  oranges,  &c.,  without  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissary,  and  there  is  no  money  here  in  the  hands  of  any 
officer. 

5.  “Several  ladies’  associations  of  Chicago,  Springfield,  and  Quincy 
have  sent  on  supplies  of  wines,  jellies,  and  other  luxuries,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  sick  in  the  different  hospitals.  Unfortunately,  patients 
in  hospitals  where  lady  nurses  are  not  admitted  by  the  surgeons,  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these  associations. 

6.  “In  most  of  the  hospitals,  patients  have  no  mattresses  or  bed 
blankets.  Requisitions  for  these  articles  have  been  made,  and  a  sufficient 
supply  is  daily  expected  from  St.  Louis.  Bed  writing  tables  and  slippers 
are  a  great  desideratum,  and,  as  they  will  not  be  furnished  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Commission  is  requested  to  send  some  here,  if  able  to  do  so. 

7.  “  There  is  not  a  single  regiment  here  which  is  in  possession  of  an 


ambulance,  and  but  very  few  are  provided  with  field  stretchers.  The 
Medical  Director  tells  me,  however,  that  requisitions  have  been  made 
for  them,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  will  arrive  within  a  few  days. 

8.  “The  men  of  all  the  regiments  are  well  fed  on  fresh  meat  and 
bakers’  bread,  the  rations  being  of  amply  sufficient  quantity  and  good 
quality.  Their  clothing  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  poor,  uniforms  not 
being  furnished  at  all,  blankets,  stockings,  underclothes,  and  shoes  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  very  poor  quality.  The  appearance  of  the 
men  is,  therefore,  almost  shocking  to  a  military  eye,  and  the  approach¬ 
ing  cool  season  will  find  them  ill  prepared  if  the  requisitions  for  these 
articles  are  not  soon  filled. 

9.  “The  prevailing  diseases  are:  intermittent  and  remitting  fevers, 
bowel  complaints,  colds,  rheumatism,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  number 
of  the  first  might  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic. 
I  have  advocated  this  practice,  which  hitherto  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
in  my  conversations  with  the  regimental  surgeons,  and  hope  to  see  it 
soon  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  them.  Bowel  complaints  are  on 
the  decrease  among  the  acclimated  portion  of  the  troops,  and  might  be 
still  further  reduced  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  habit  of  wearing 
flannel  body  bandages  or  stomach  belts,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  deputy  of  Miss  Dix.  The  surgeons 
have,  up  to  this  time,  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
precaution.  In  newly-arrived  men,  nothing  seems  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  omnivorous  diarrhoea  of  Cairo,  which,  fortunately,  is  not  very 
difficult  to  control.  The  sale  of  unwholesome  fruit  is  now  prohibited  in 
nearly  all  the  camps,  but  soldiers  on  leave  of  absence  will  help  themselves 
to  unripe  peaches,  green  apples,  &c.” 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  I  employed  an  inspector  (Dr.  C. 
D.  Griswold)  to  visit  the  camps  and  hospitals  in  Western  Virginia. 

The  report  which  he  has  made  of  his  tour  of  inspection  is  quite  full, 
and  such  as  probably  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  health  of  the 
troops,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camps,  the  state  of  the  hospitals  as 
regards  cleanliness,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  hospital  and  medical 
stores  on  hand. 

From  this  report  it  is  evident  that  prompt  action  is  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  General  and  Ohio  State  Governments,  to  correct  the  abuses 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  which  are  seen  to  exist. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  call  for  such  aid  as  the  Sanitary  Commission 
can  afford ;  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  inspector  be  kept 
on  duty  in  this  district,  and  that  a  permanent  depot  of  supplies  be 
established  at  Wheeling,  Virginia. 
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The  necessity  for  these  measures  will,  I  think,  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  introduction  to  the  report  of  I)r.  Griswold : 

‘  ‘  In  submitting  the  accompanying  Reports  of  Camps  and  Hospitals, 
which  I  have  visited  by  your  instructions,  it  seems  necessary  to  observe — 

“1st.  I  have  everywhere  been  treated  with  the  kindest  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  fullest  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  under  which  I  have  acted,  have  been  expressed  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Rosecrans  and  Col.  Hewes,  of  Clark sburgh ;  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Kelly,  of  Grafton,  and  by  the  surgeons  of  the  various  posts.  General 
Rosecrans  had  the  kindness  to  note  in  my  memorandum  book  the 
stations  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  desired  to  have  under  the 
surveillance  of  an  agent  of  the  Commission;  and  Gen.  Kelly  expressed 
a  desire  that  such  agent  should  make  Grafton  his  headquarters. 

“2d.  The  deficiencies  so  fully  noted  in  the  accompanying  reports 
are  not,  that  I  could  learn,  the  result  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  in  command  respecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  men,  but 
rather  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  so  large  a  force  has  been  called 
into  the  field,  and  the  inexperience  so  general  among  those  who  have 
been  called  to  act  regarding  the  necessities  of  camp  life  and  hospital 
organization. 

“3d.  The  surgical  instruments  and  medicines  supplied  by  the 
Purveyor  at  Cincinnati,  are  not  of  uniform  good  quality,  and  not  well 
selected, — some  articles  in  over  abundance,  and  often  deficiencies  in  the 
most  common  necessities. 

“  Peruvian  bark  (red)  is  very  essential  to  restore  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  convalescent,  yet  it  is  nowhere  furnished.  Labaroque’s  Solution, 
I  found,  had  been  furnished  in  small  quantity  at  one  station,  but 
nowhere  did  I  find  chloride  of  lime,  or  even  quick -lime,  which  should 
be  kept  by  every  Quartermaster.  Necessary  articles  for  cleanliness 
and  comfort — such  as  bed  chambers  with  covers,  spout  cups,  spittoons, 
and  even  candlesticks — are  required  at  every  station  or  hospital  I  visited. 
Mops  and  brushes  for  wet  and  dry  scrubbing  with  sand,  are  unknown. 
The  expectorated  matter  upon  the  floors  at  the  hospital  at  Clarksburgh, 
from  patients  with  bronchial  affections,  rendered  my  stay  in  the  wards 
intolerable. 

“4th.  No  means  did  I  find  anywhere  for  the  bathing,  or  even  general 
washing  of  patients  in  or  on  entering  the  hospital. 

“  5th.  Application  is  frequently  made  by  young  women  who  desire 
to  be  employed  in  the  hospitals  as  nurses,  and  Gen.  Kelly  desired  that 
this  might  be  accomplished.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  sick  would  be 
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most  salutary,  and  discipline  could  be  much  better  enforced,  for  no  human 
heart  could  knowingly  disregard  the  order  and  decorum  necessary  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  female  who  seeks  by  her  own  hands  to  make 
comfortable  the  sick. 

“6th.  Suspending  coal  oil  lamps  with  ground  shades  should  be 
furnished  every  hospital  to  light  the  wards  and  halls.  Safety  and 
economy  demand  this  provision. 

“  7th.  The  period  of  my  visit  to  Western  Virginia  was  very  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  inspection  of  camps,  inasmuch  as  the  army  was  moving- 
forward,  and  therefore  constantly  changing  position.  I  found  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  statistical  information,  and  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  more  system  and  accuracy  in  the  hospital  records.” 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  camps  in  the  interior  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  of  which  no  report  has  been  given  by  our  inspectors, 
I  am  able  to  state  that  very  few  troops  at  present  occupy  their  camps. 
Regiments  are  recruiting  at  a  great  number  of  points,  but  as  fast  as 
organized  and  equipped,  they  are  hurried  off  to  join  the  forces  of 
General  Fremont  and  General  Rosecrans.  While  in  this  nascent  state, 
little  has  been  possible  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  their  sanitary 
condition.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  organization  of  boards  for 
the  examination  of  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  in  all  the  States, 
lias  been  carried  into  effect  in  all  the  Western  States;  and  the  surgeons 
now  receiving  commissions  are  generally  men  of  reputable  character  and 
good  professional  ability. 

To  their  surgeons  a  large  number  of  the  documents  of  the  Commission 
have  been  sent ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  early  take  a  decided  stand  in  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  in  the  camps  and  among  the  troops  under 
their  care. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  camps,  much  has  been  done  in  the 
West  during  the  past  month  in  supplying  the  want,  most  severely  felt 
in  Missouri  and  Western  Virginia,  of  hospital  stores,  lint,  bandages, 
sheets,  shirts,  drawers,  slippers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  articles  of  diet  for  the 
soldiers,  not  included  in  the  rations  supplied  to  them,  such  as  pickles, 
dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  arrowroot,  cornstarch,  jellies  and  canned 
fruits  for  the  sick. 

In  Missouri  the  pressing  want  of  hospital  stores,  felt  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  engagement  near  Springfield,  was  fully  supplied  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Woman’s  Central  Association  of  Relief,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  of  Cleveland.  In 
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Western  Virginia,  the  Government  machinery  for  the  supply  of  hospital 
and  medical  stores  has  but  recently  been  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  hospitals 
at  Oakland,  Clarksburgh,  and  Grafton,  as  well  as  those  of  the  regiments 
stationed  farther  South  and  east,  at  Beverly,  Summerville,  &c.,  have 
been  and  still  are  greatly  in  want  of  many  of  the  articles  most  essential  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  sick.  These  wants  have,  however,  been  in 
part  supplied  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  ladies  of  Northern  Ohio ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  necessary  extraneous  aid  will  be  furnished 
from  the  same  source. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

IVo.  28. 


ADVICE  AS  TO  CAMPING, 

BY  THE 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SANITARY  COMMISSION, 


Note. — “In  consequence  of  the  frightful  mortality  by  disease,  the 
British  Government  sent  out  a  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  Crimea.  The 
soldiers  had  been  dying  like  rotten  sheep.  Late  in  1854  they  died  at  the 
rate  of  33  percent,  a  year.  The  rate  afterwards  increased  so  fearfully, 
and  rose  so  high,  that  if  it  had  continued,  and  if  recruits  had  not  been 
continually  poured  in  to  fill  the  dead  men’s  places,  the  whole  army 
would  have  perished  in  less  than  a  year. 

“In  consequence  of  active,  wise,  and  resolute  efforts,  the  number  of 
deaths  immediately  began  to  lessen,  and  continued  to  lessen  until,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1856,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  as  low  as  it  is  usually 
among  men  of  the  army  ages  in  the  most  healthy  rural  districts  of 
England. 

“Let  us  now  look  at  the  condition  of  the  recruits  in  our  encampments. 
They  are  said  to  be  in  good  health.  Of  course  they  are,  for  they  are 
fresh  from  their  various  wholesome  callings.  As  time  is  necessary  to 
form  an  army,  so  it  is  to  breed  an  epidemic ;  and  the  processes  for  both 
are  in  active  operation.” — [From  a  letter  on  sanitary  condition  of  the 
troops  about  Boston,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.] 

The  practical  conclusions  derived  from  the  investigations  of  the  British 
Sanitary  Commission  were  published  in  an  official  report,  from  which  the 
following  advice,  respecting  the  location,  arrangement,  and  police  of 
camps  is  taken,  and  respectfully  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  surgeons 
and  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 


PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS  RESPECTING  CAMPS. 

r. 

That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  disease  and  mortality 
existing  in  the  camp,  when  the  Commission  arrived  in  the 
Crimea,  was  due  to  zymotic  maladies,  such  as  cholera,  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery. 

That  besides  the  effects  of  topographical  and  climatic 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  occupation,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  predisposing  influence  of  other  conditions, 
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to  which  the  troops  had  been  exposed,  the  prevalence  of 
zymotic  maladies  was  obviously  connected  with  local  favoring 
causes  essentially  the  same  in  kind  as  those  observed  in  civil 
life,  especially  in  rural  districts,  namely: 

Damp. 

Impure  air. 

(Although  in  a  minor  degree)  impure  water. 

ii. 

Attacks  of  zymotic  disease  were  observed  to  he  connected 
with  the  three  following  sources  of  dampness : 

A  wet  subsoil;  a  retentive  surface  soil;  confined  locality. 

1.  Of  these  three  conditions,  a  icet  subsoil  occasioned  the 
largest  proportional  amount  of  sickness. 

The  experience  of  the  7 9th  Begiment,  and  that  of  the  31st 
and  Royal  Artillery,  who  were  successively  camped  on  the 
same  ground,  below  Marine  Heights,  proves  that  one  of  the 
worst  sites  for  a  camp  is  that  in  which  a  thin  bed  of  porous 
material  rests  upon  an  impervious  bed  beneath,  which  retains 
the  water,  and  keeps  the  subsoil  charged  with  it,  while  the 
surface  may  afford  little  or  no  indication  of  the  fact. 

Dangerous  sites  of  this  kind  were  often  marked  by  a  greener 
or  more  vigorous  vegetation  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
district,  or  by  water-springs  coming  to  the  surface,  or  by 
evening  fogs  settling  over  them  sooner  than  over  the  adjacent 
country. 

Before  selecting  positions  for  camps  in  unknown  ground,  it 
would  he  very  advisable  to  dig  trial  holes  a  few  feet  deep,  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  drainage,  and 
not  to  risk  the  health  of  the  men  in  camping  on  ground  in 
which  these  trial  holes  show  the  presence  of  water  near  the 
surface. 

Should  it  he  necessary,  for  military  reasons,  to  hold  a  position 
on  a  wet  subsoil,  the  whole  should,  if  practicable,  he  thoroughly 
drained  by  deep  trenches,  and  if  there  he  a  hillside  or  water¬ 
shed  above  the  ground,  the  surface  water  from  it  should  he 
turned  aside  from  the  site  by  deep,  catch- water  drains,  as  was 
done  with  the  camp  of  the  Highland  Division  at  Kamara. 

If  the  position  he  such  that  deep  trenching  and  draining 
cannot  he  carried  out,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 


that  if  held  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  force. 

2.  The  retentive  character  of  clay  surface  soils ,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  draining  such  soils,  render  it  advisable  to  avoid  them 
as  camping-grounds,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Wet  clay  soils  keep  the  air  near  the  ground  damp  and  cold, 
and  they  affect  the  atmosphere  of  tents  and  huts  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  was  sufficient  proof  of  their  injurious  effects 
on  the  health  of  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

Where  such  soils  must  be  occupied,  for  military  reasons, 
the  defects  in  the  natural  drainage  should  be  remedied,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  trenching  the  ground,  and  by  trenching 
the  site  of  every  hut  and  tent  separately,  connecting  the  hut 
and  tent  drains  with  the  larger  trenches.  In  this  way,  not 
only  are  the  sites  and  the  vicinity  of  the  huts  and  tents  kept 
comparatively  dry,  but  the  surface  water  is  more  readily 
removed,  the  exhalations  from  the  damp  soil  diminished,  and 
the  air  purified.  The  experience  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
showed  the  very  beneficial  effects  of  this  surface  drainage  and 
trenching  on  the  health  of  the  troops. 

3 .  Dampness  of  the  air ,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  locality , 
proceeds  from  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  ground 
preventing  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  the  atmosphere 
becoming  stagnant,  and  charged  with  moisture  and  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  ground.  The  valley  of  Karani,  above  Kadikoi, 
afforded  an  illustration  of  this,  in  certain  states  of  the  wreather. 

It  was  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  seat  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  that  damp  white  mists,  settling  in  valleys  or  hollows 
occupied  by  troops,  had  been  the  precursors  of  epidemic 
diseases,  especially  of  cholera.  All  valleys  are  at  times 
exposed  to  similar  occurrences,  especially  such  as  contain 
stagnant  lakes.  An  unhealthy  and  stagnant  state  of  the  air 
is  sometimes  increased  by  brushwood  or  trees. 

There  is  often  no  escape  from  epidemic  sickness  occurring 
among  troops  from  the  occupation  of  such  positions  ;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  avoided  or  abandoned. 

hi. 

The  evils  resulting  from  these  local  causes  of  dampness 
wrere  not  unfrequently  aggravated  by  the  manner  of  pitching 
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tents  and  erecting  lints.  Want  of  due  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  defective  drainage  of  the  site,  often  led  to  a 
damp  state  of  the  air  within  huts  and  tents,  and  induced  a 
tendency  to  fevers.* 

Deep  trenching  round  the  tent  site,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  best  remedy  ;  and  in  the  case  of  huts,  the  site  should 
he  isolated  from  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the  area  to  he 
occupied  by  the  hut  drained  by  a  trench  dug  round  it  at  least 
a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  floor. 

If  it  he  not  practicable  to  drain  the  subsoil,  and  if  the 
position  must  he  held,  adequate  provision  should  he  made, 
with  any  materials  at  hand,  for  raising  the  beds  of  the  men 
above  the  ground. 

Huts  should  never  be  hanked  up  with  earth  against  the 
wood.  The  experience  in  the  Crimea  has  shown  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  practice,  for  it  used  to  he  a  common  cause  of  fevers. f 
An  interior  lining,  even  of  old  newspaper,  affords  a  much 
better,  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  safe  protection  from 
drafts. 

The  flooring  of  huts  should  he  occasionally  raised,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  below  cleansed,  and  quick  lime  and  charcoal 
strewed  over  it. 

For  hospital  huts,  an  interior  lining  of  boards,  or  building 
a  rough  rubble  stone  wall  outside,  as  was  done  in  many  of 
the  regimental  hospitals,  affords  the  requisite  protection  from 
weather  and  from  sun  heat. 

iv. 

The  camp  before  Sebastopol  was,  generally,  remarkably 


*  Tents  in  the  camps  of  our  volunteers  are  at  present  (September,  1861,) 
universally  crowded  too  closely  together.  No  tent  should  ever  be  placed  within 
two  full  paces  of  another.  Camp  streets  should  never  be  less  than  five  paces  Avide. 
(See  U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  par.  506.)  These  being  minimum  distances,  should 
be  largely  increased  wherever  practicable. — F.  L.  0. 

f  The  practice  adopted  in  some  of  our  regiments  of  excavating  the  ground  to  be 
covered  by  the  tents,  in  order  to  get  warmer  quarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
season,  is  equally  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  A  sufficient 
supply  of  blankets  for  the  night,  and  great  camp-fires,  which  purify  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  dry  the  ground,  and  warm  the  men,  by  day,  keeping  them  at  the  same 
time  out  of  their  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  shelters,  are,  by  far,  better  means  for 
making  them  feel  comfortable  than  sinking  the  tent  floor. — G-.  A. 
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clean  when  first  visited ;  but  there  were  in  certain  situations 
sources  of  atmospheric  impurity,  from  putrescent  organic 
effluvia,  likely  to  influence  injuriously  the  health  of  the  troops. 
The  chief  of  these  were : 

Picketting-grounds,  and  manure  heaps. 

One  or  two  slaughtering-places,  and  latterly  the  large  cattle 
depot  and  slaughtering-place  at  Kadikoi. 

The  graveyards  and  putrid  marsh  near  Balaklava. 

Latrines  kept  too  long  open,  and  exposing  too  large  a 
surface. 

When  an  army  can  shift  its  ground  at  will,  danger  to 
health  from  similar  evils  can  always  he  avoided  by  doing  so. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  army  is  tied  to  its  position 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  camp  becomes  a  town,  and  is  subject 
to  all  the  sanitary  defects  of  towns,  as  these  existed  before  the 
introduction  of  the  first  great  step  that  was  taken  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  public  health  ;  namely,  the  introduction  of  paving. 

Picketting  of  horses  saturates  the  ground  they  occupy  with 
organic  matter.  In  like  manner,  accumulations  of  manure, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  saturate  the  ground  they  cover.  Filth 
of  any  kind  is  washed  into  the  ground  by  the  rains,  or  trodden 
into  it  by  the  steps  of  men  and  animals,  and  must  necessarily 
give  off  impure  emanations  under  the  joint  action  of  sun  heat 
and  moisture. 

To  avoid  the  injurious  consequences  likely  to  arise  from 
these  circumstances,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  observe 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  over  the  whole  surface  and 
vicinity  of  a  camp.  All  refuse  should  be  at  once  swept  up, 
and  removed  to  a  distance.  None  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  within,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  camp. 

Bones  and  refuse  of  food  can  be  most  easily  disposed  of  by 
burial. 

Stable  litter  and  all  inflammable  refuse  should  be  carefully 
burned.  The  usual  method  of  forming  heaps  of  litter,  and 
firing  it,  is  imperfect.  Before  being  fired,  it  should  always 
be  opened  up,  to  admit  the  air  to  dry  it,  and  to  expedite  the 
combustion.  Manure  heaps  burn  with  difficulty  if  left  on  the 
ground  for  any  length  of  time  before  they  are  fired. 
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Carcasses  of  animals  and  offal  should  be  buried  to  a  sufficient 
depth  below  the  surface.  Three  feet  is  enough  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Refuse  charcoal  dust  thrown  over  tainted 
ground  will  assist  in  deodorizing  it,  or,  if  that  be  not  attain¬ 
able,  the  burning  of  stable  litter  on  the  spot  will  furnish 
sufficient  charcoal  for  the  purpose. 

Latrines  should  be  made  narrow  and  deep ;  a  quantity  of 
earth  should  be  thrown  into  them  each  day,  until  they  are 
filled  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  after  which  the  latrine 
should  be  filled  up,  and  another  dug. 

When  an  army  requires  to  occupy  the  same  surface  of 
ground  for  years,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  bury  the  refuse  in  the 
ground,  because  eventually  the  soil  would  become  saturated 
with  organic  matter,  and  dangerous  to  health. 

In  such  a  case,  the  construction  of  furnaces  to  consume 
every  organic  product  of  the  camp  is  by  far  the  best  and  safest 
proceeding.  Speedy  collection,  removal,  and  destruction  by 
fire  of  all  such  refuse  matters,  obviates  any  risk  of  danger 
from  them. 

v. 

Atmospheric  impurities ,  arising  from  overcrowding  and 
defective  ventilation  of  tents  and  huts ,  were  a  frequent  predis¬ 
posing  cause  of  zymotic  disease. 

Were  it  practicable  in  warfare  to  diminish  materially  the 
number  of  men  sleeping  in  tents,  it  would  be  advisable  to  do 
so.  But  considering  the  limited  transport  at  the  command 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  the  injurious  consequences  of  over¬ 
crowding  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  obviated  by  a  free 
ventilation  of  huts,  and  by  improving  the  construction  of  tents 
and  marquees,  by  introducing  effectual  means  of  ventilation 
round  the  top  of  the  poles. 

In  the  case  of  huts,  ridge  ventilation  is  the  most  efficient. 

Lime-washing  huts  inside,  especially  hospital  huts,  purifies 
the  air ;  lime-washing  of  huts  outside  protects  them,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  intense  sun’s  rays,  and  keeps  them 
cooler  within. 
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The  usual  practice  of  striking  tents  and  shifting  ground  is 
an  excellent  means  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  saturation  of  the 
earth  by  emanations  proceeding  from  the  breath  and  bodies 
of  the  men.* 

VI. 

The  condition  in  which  the  water  was  drawn  for  use  in  the 
camp,  was  likely,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
to  aggravate  the  severity  of  the  disease,  although  not  to  a 
great  degree. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  water  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  destitute  of  color, 
taste,  or  smell.  Anything  that  interferes  with  these  three 
natural  tests  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  health;  but  marsh 
water,  however  apparently  pure,  is  not  wholesome. 

All  engineering  works  for  supplying  camps  with  water 
should  comprehend : 

The  selection  of  the  purest  obtainable  source. 

The  delivering  the  water  for  use  as  pure  as  it  is  at  its  source. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  pound  the  water,  the  tanks  should  be 
covered. 

Water  should,  if  practicable  at  all,  never  be  drawn  by 
dipping,  if  it  be  rendered  muddy  in  the  act  of  being  so  drawn. 

If  a  source  of  water  of  sufficient  purity  be  not  obtainable, 
the  water  should  be  filtered.  A  filter  may  be  made  with  sorted 
gravel,  clean  sand,  and  charcoal. 

Every  trough  for  supplying  horses  should  have  a  separate 
inlet  and  overflow. 


*  The  advice  given  by  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  site,  construction, 
and  ventilation  of  huts,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  these  structures 
are  more  permanent  and  fixed  quarters  than  tents.  Thousands  of  our  soldiers 
will  live  in  them  during  the  coming  winter.  The  desire  to  keep  themselves  warm, 
and  ignorance  of  the  vital  necessitj^  of  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  will  make  them 
unmindful  of  ventilation  ;  and  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  our  troops,  from 
fevers,  pulmonary  complaints,  &c.,  will  certainly  be  fearful,  if  the  lessons  of  the 
Crimean  and  other  wars,  in  this  respect,  are  not  heeded  by  our  commanders.  No 
hut-barracks  ought  to  be  constructed  and  used  as  winter  quarters,  unless  the  site 
selected  for  them,  their  internal  arrangement,  and  especially  the  means  proposed 
for  their  ventilation,  have  received  the  approval  of  a  Board  of  Advice,  consisting 
of  the  best  engineers  and  medical  officers  attached  to  the  force. — G,  A, 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  WHOLE 
EXPERIENCE. 

i. 

That  as  scurvy,  and  the  forms  of  disease  connected  with 
it,  almost  disappeared  from  the  army  under  the  influence  of 
improved  diet,  clothing,  &c.,  so,  in  like  manner,  zymotic 
diseases,  the  destructive  effects  of  which  mainly  depend  on 
breathing  a  humid,  tainted  atmosphere,  declined  on  the 
carrying  out  of  suitable  sanitary  works  and  measures. 

ii. 

That  men  just  arrived  in  a  new  country  are  especially 
liable  to  suffer  from  prevailing  zymotic  maladies.  That  any 
given  number  of  reinforcements  will  not  compensate  to  the 
service  for  the  loss  of  the  same  number  of  the  original  force 
from  these  diseases,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  effective 
sanitary  precautions  is  doubly  imperative,  whether  as  re¬ 
gards  the  abatement  of  local  favoring  conditions,  or  the 
discovery  and  immediate  treatment  of  the  premonitory 
stages. 

hi. 

As  the  result  of  their  whole  experience,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  beg  to  express  their  opinion,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  military  hygiene ,  whether  as  regards  the  soldier 
personally,  or  the  sanitary  condition  of  camps,  barracks, 
and  hospitals,  has  hitherto,  in  all  countries,  climates,  and 
seasons,  been  the  cause  of  the  largest  amount  of  loss  in 
armies,  the  whole  subject,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  physical  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces,  demands 
in  future  a  practical  development  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  public  service. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s 
humble  and  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND. 

ROBERT  RAWLINSON. 

GAVIN  MILROY. 

The  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Panmure,  G.  C.  B.,  &c., 

Minister  at  War. 


December  1,  1856. 


No.  «9. 


Special  Relief  Report — No.  1.  16  pp. 

F.  N.  Knapp. 


(Sept.  23,  1861.) 


Included  in  Document  35. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


No.  30. 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subjects  of  ex¬ 
aminations  of  volunteers  and  other  officers  of  the  Army  from 
civil  life,  and  of  reserves — 

Respectfully  report  in  part : 

1.  They  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  system 
of  examinations  should  be  established  at  once,  under  Sec.  10 
of  the  act  of  July  22,  1861,  by  which  the  qualifications  of 
officers  of  all  the  new  lines,  or  all  newly-selected  officers,  of 
future  lines  should  be  sifted.  That  the  examinations  should, 
when  practicable,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  be  general,  so  as 
to  avoid  making  the  fact  of  being  examined  a  stigma.  That 
they  should  be  made  as  general  as  practicable  under  the 
present  circumstances,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  crippling 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  army  by  depriving  it  of  officers, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  system  inadequate,  as  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  required.  That  they  should  go  as  far  back,  in  reference 
to  time  when  the  officers  were  appointed,  as  circumstances 
may  permit.  Be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Refer  to 
practicable  military  matters,  as  well  as  to  theory.  Be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  those  who,  having  the  requisite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  military  matters,  are  yet  from  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  from  active  military  command. 

The  Committee  propose  the  following  plan,  subject  to  the 
modifications  of  the  Commission,  which  they  think,  will,  in 
a  general  way,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  important 
matter  committed  to  them,  and  provide  for  a  prompt  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  execution. 

1.  To  divide  the  regiments  in  actual  service  into  two 
classes :  First — Those  in  which  from  training  already  effected, 
and  the  positions  and  duties  of  the  regiments,  only  those 
officers  shall  be  closely  examined  who  are  reported  as  defective 
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by  the  Brigadier  General  commanding  the  brigade  to  which  the 
regiment  is  attached,  or  bv  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  the 
others  to  receive  a  pro  forma  examination  merely. 

That  inquiry  shall  be  at  once  addressed  to  the  Brigadiers, 
and  through  them  to  the  Colonels  of  regiments,  in  reference 
to  the  qualifications  of  officers. 

2.  Those  regiments  of  the  later  levies,  of  which  all  the 
officers  shall  be  examined. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  do  not  forbid,  all  officers  from  civil  life  should  be 
examined,  as  the  mere  fact  of  examination  would  otherwise 
be  a  stigma  upon  the  examined. 

3.  That  a  board  of  five  members  be  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  examinations,  to  be  selected  from  paroled 
Officers,  from  Professors  of  the  Military  Academy,  if  dispos¬ 
able,  from  resigned  graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
to  be  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  and  from  other  officers 
of  the  Army  not  available  for  active  military  service  in  the 
field.  This  will  prevent  any  interference  with  active  military 
operations,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  The  system  to 
begin  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  if  successful,  to 
be  extended  to  other  divisions. 

4.  The  Board  to  draw  up  for  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
manding  Generals  of  “  Departments  or  Detached  Armies” 
a  statement  of  the  qualifications  necessary,  and  a  plan  of 
examination  and  recommendation.  The  plan  of  examination 
to  include  practical  exercises  with  troops,  according  to  grade. 

5.  The  Board  to  visit  places  where  masses  of  troops  are 
congregated,  to  proceed  promptly  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  cases  of  all  officers  examined. 

6.  The  plans  of  examination  and  selection  of  officers  to 
conform  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  volunteers. 

7.  The  Board  to  present  for  approval  also  a  plan  for  camps 
of  instruction,  to  which  officers  of  promise,  not  having  the 
attainments  necessary  for  immediate  acceptance,  may  resort. 

8.  The  plans  of  the  Board  to  suggest  the  way  of  dealing 
with  cases  in  which  an  officer  selected  for  a  certain  grade. 
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and  not  qualified,  is  willing  to  accept  a  lower  one  for  which 
he  is  fully  qualified. 

9.  The  Board  to  make  such  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
for  the  approval  of  the  Commanding  General,  as  may  meet 
cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  practice,  or  as  may  be  judged 
improvements  of  the  plan  of  organization  and  of  examination. 

The  Committee  would  further  present  a  plan  for  a  school 
for  training  rapidly  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  adapted  to 
the  prospective  wants  of  the  Army,  volunteers,  and  regulars, 
devised  by  one  of  their  West  Point  associates,  Professor 
Mahan. 

1.  To  allow  each  company  to  select  or  nominate  the  four 
men  under  the  age  of  25  that  they  may  deem  the  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  promotion  to  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 

2.  These  four  men  to  he  examined  by  a  Board  of  competent 
officers  selected  from  the  Regiment,  to  ascertain  their  sol¬ 
dierly  and  mental  attainments,  and  their  moral  character. 
The  requisite  mental  attainments  to  be  to  read  and  spell 
correctly,  write  a  fair  business  hand,  and  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  make  out  all  the  papers,,  &c.,  of 
a  company.  Each  nominee  also  to  declare  on  honor  that  he 
has  taken  no  steps,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  secure  his  own 
nomination. 

3.  The  two  most  competent  of  the  four  to  he  regarded  as 
eligible  to  promotion  ;  the  others  returning  to  the  company 
for  another  trial,  if  again  selected. 

4.  All  of  those  selected  to  he  embodied  into  one  corps,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  competent  officers,  for  such  a 
course  of  instruction  as  most  suitable  to  make  them  useful 
Non-Commissioned  or  Commissioned  Company  Officers. 

5.  That  as  fast  as  any  of  the  Corps  show  themselves  qual¬ 
ified  in  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction,  they  he  examined 
by  a  competent  Board,  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification, 
and  he  returned  to  their  companies  as  candidates  for  vacancies. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  by  the  Commission  : 
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Resolved ,  That  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Examina¬ 
tions  of  Officers  is  adopted  as  the  Keport  of  this  Commission, 
and  that  a  copy  he  presented  to  Major  General  G.  B.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
asking  that  this  plan  he  put  into  execution,  if  approved  hy 
him,  under  the  law,  as  early  as  practicable. 

On  hehalf  of  the  Committee. 

A.  1).  Baciie, 

Chairman. 


IVo.  31. 


Quinine  as  a  Prophylactic.  24  pp. 

W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D. 


(Sept.  30,  1861.) 


Subsequently  published*  as  Letter  D  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Monographs. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  33. 


REPORT 

CONCERNING  THE 

®  Oman’s  Central  Association  of  Relief  at  fttfo  §kk, 

TO  THE 


United  States  Sanitary  Commission  at  Washington. 

OCTOBER  12,  1861. 


I3  E  F  A.  C  E . 


To  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Government: 

Gentlemen — The  efficient  aid  rendered  our  Commission  by  the 
Woman’s  Central  Association  of  Relief  at  New  York,  has  induced  me  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  origin,  organization,  and  working  of  that 
Society,  for  permanent  record  among  the  papers  of  the  Commission, 
Having  been  an  original  member  of  that  Association,  I  am  able  to  give 
facts  which  would  be  soon  lost  sight  of  if  not  now  recorded.  I  am  not 
without  hope,  also,  that  the  circulation  of  this  report  will  be  serviceable 
to  the  Woman’s  Central  Association,  and,  through  them,  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  I  have  accordingly  ordered  the  printing  of  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

Prest. 


New  York,  Oct.  12,  1861. 
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THE  ORIGIN,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  WORKING  OF  THE 
WOMAN’S  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RELIEF. 


The  wants  of  the  Army  awakened  the  attention  and 
solicitude  of  the  women  of  the  country  from  the  very  earliest 
moment  that  our  new  War  of  Independence  broke  out.  The 
month  of  April,  1861,  was  distinguished  not  more  by  the 
universal  springing  of  the  grass,  than  by  the  uprising  of  the 
women  of  the  land.  New  York  specially  distinguished  herself 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  her  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters  sprang  to  the  succor  of  the  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sons  of  the  nation,  who  were  mustering  for  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  were  soon  to  be  in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  churches,  the  schools,  the  parlors,  the  bedchambers,  were 
alive  with  the  patriotic  industry  of  those  whose  fingers  could 
not  rest  while  a  stitch  could  be  set,  a  bandage  torn,  for  the 
relief  of  the  brave  soldiers,  girding  themselves  for  the  fight. 
Our  noblest  surgeons  and  physicians  were  lecturing  in  parlors 
and  vestries  on  the  best  methods  of  making  lint  and  bandages, 
or  cutting  hospital  garments.  Little  circles  and  associations, 
with  patriotic  intent,  of  every  name,  were  multiplying,  like 
rings  in  the  water,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country ;  they 
were  all  in  need  of  information,  direction,  and  guidance. 

At  a  meeting  of  fifty,  or  sixty  ladies,  very  informally 
called  at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women,  on  April  25th, 
1861,  the  providential  suggestion  of  attempting  to  organize 
the  whole  benevolence  of  the  women  of  the  country  into  a 
general  and  central  association,  was  ripened  into  a  plan,  and 
took  shape  in  the  following  appeal,  which  at  the  instance  of 
the  following  Committee — 

Mrs.  DUDLEY  FIELD,  Miss  E.  BLACKWELL,  M.  D., 

Mrs.  HENRY  BAYLIS,  Dr.  HARRIS, 

Mrs.  CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  Dr.  BELLOWS,  Ch’u., 

was  procured  to  be  signed  by  the  ladies  whose  names  are 
appended.  It  was  published  in  all  the  principal  New  York 
papers  of  Monday,  April  29th,  1861. 


To  the  Women  of  New  York,  and  especially  to  those  already  engaged  in 
preparing  against  the  time  of  wounds  and  sickness  in  the  Army. 

The  importance  of  systematizing  and  concentrating  the  spontaneous  and  earnest 
efforts  now  making  by  the  women  of  New  York,  for  the  supply  of  extra  medical 
aid  to  our  army  through  its  present  campaign,  must  be  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
persons.  Numerous  societies,  working  without  concert,  organization,  or  head, 
without  any  direct  understanding  with  the  official  authorities,  without  any 
positive  instructions  as  to  the  immediate  or  future  wants  of  the  army,  are  liable  to 
waste  their  enthusiasm  in  disproportionate  efforts,  to  overlook  some  claims  and 
overdo  others,  while  they  give  unnecessary  trouble  in  official  quarters,  by  the 
variety  and  irregularity  of  their  proffers  of  help  or  their  inquiries  for  guidance. 

As  no  existing  organization  has  a  right  to  claim  precedence  over  any  other,  or 
could  properly  assume  to  lead  in  this  noble  cause,  where  all  desire  to  be  first,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  undersigned,  members  of  various  circles  now  actively  engaged  in 
this  work,  that  the  women  of  New  York  should  meet  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  on 
Monday  next,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  to  confer  together,  and  to  appoint  a  General 
Committee,  with  power  to  organize  the  benevolent  purposes  of  all  into  a  common 
movement. 

To  make  the  meeting  practical  and  effective,  it  seems  proper  here  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  objects  that  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  form  which  woman’s 
benevolence  has  already  taken,  and  is  likely  to  take,  in  the  present  crisis,  is,  first ? 
the  contribution  of  labor,  skill,  and  money  in  the  preparation  of  lint,  bandages, 
and  other  stores,  in  aid  of  the  wants  of  the  Medical  Staff ;  second,  the  offer  of 
personal  service  as  nurses. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  important  to  obtain  and  disseminate  exact  official 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  wants  of  the  Army ;  to  give  proper 
direction  and  proportion  to  the  labor  expended,  so  as  to  avoid  superfluity  in  some 
things  and  deficiency  in  others ;  and  to  this  end,  to  come  to  a  careful  and  thorough 
understanding  with  the  official  head  of  the  Medical  Staff,  through  a  committee 
having  this  department  in  hand.  To  this  committee  should  be  assigned  the  duty 
of  conferring  with  other  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially, 
through  the  press,  to  keep  the  women  of  the  loyal  States  everywhere  informed 
how  their  efforts  may  be  most  wisely  and  economically  employed,  and  their 
contributions  of  all  kinds  most  directly  concentrated  at  New  York,  and  put  at  the 
service  of  the  Medical  Staff.  A  central  depot  would,  of  course,  be  the  first  thing 
to  be  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  second  form  of  benevolence — the  offer  of  personal  service  as 
nurses — it  is  felt  that  the  public  mind  needs  much  enlightenment,  and  the  over¬ 
flowing  zeal  and  sympathy  of  the  women  of  the  nation,  a  careful  channel,  not  only 
to  prevent  waste  of  time  and  effort,  but  to  save  embarrassment  to  the  official 
staff,  and  to  secure  real  efficiency  in  the  service.  Should  our  unhappy  war  be 
continued,  the  Army  is  certain  to  want  the  services  of  extra  nurses,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  casualties  of  the  field,  but  of  the  camp  diseases  originating  in  the 
exposure  of  the  soldiery  to  a  strange  climate  and  to  unaccustomed  hardships.  The 
result  of  all  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  war  has  been  to  prove  the  total  useless¬ 
ness  of  any  but  picked  and  skilled  women  in  this  department  of  duty.  The  ardor 
and  zeal  of  all  other  women  should  therefore  be  concentrated  upon  finding, 
preparing,  and  sending,  bands  of  women,  of  suitable  age,  constitution,  training, 
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and  temperament,  to  the  Army  at  such  points  and  at  such  times  as  they  are  asked 
for  by  the  Medical  Staff. 

A  central  organization  is  wanted,  therefore,  to  which  all  those  desiring  to  go  as 
nurses  may  be  referred,  where  a  committee  of  examiners,  partly  medical  and  partly 
otherwise,  may  at  once  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  the  candidate.  Those  accepted 
should  then  at  once  be  put  under  competent  instruction  and  discipline — (for  which 
it  is  understood  a  thorough  school  will  be  opened  at  once  by  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  city) — and  as  occasion  offers,  the  best  prepared,  in  successive  order,  be  sent, 
under  proper  escort,  to  the  scene  of  war,  as  they  are  wanted. 

It  is  felt  that  all  who  want  to  go,  and  are  fitted  to  go ,  should  have  in  their  turn 
a  fair  chance  to  do  so,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  be  wanted  sooner  or  later.  Of 
these,  many  may  be  rich  and  many  poor.  Some  may  wish  to  go  at  their  own 
charges,  and  others  will  inquire  to  be  aided  as  to  their  expenses,  and  still  others, 
for  the  loss  of  their  time.  But  the  best  nurses  should  be  sent,  irrespective  of  these 
distinctions — as  only  the  best  are  economical  on  any  terms. 

It  will  at  once  appear  that  without  a  central  organization,  with  proper  authority, 
there  can  be  no  efficiency,  system,  or  discipline  in  this  important  matter  of  nurses — 
and  there  can  be  no  organization,  to  which  a  cheerful  submission  will  be  paid, 
except  it  originate  in  the  common  will,  and  become  the  genuine  representative  of 
all  the  women  of  New  York,  and  of  all  the  existing  associations  having  this  kind 
of  aid  in  view. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  organization  will  require  generous  contributions,  and 
that  all  the  women  of  New  York  and  of  the  country,  not  otherwise  lending  aid, 
will  have  a  direct  opportunity  of  giving  support  to  the  object  so  near  their  hearts, 
through  the  treasury  of  this  common  organization. 

To  consider  this  matter  deliberately,  and  to  take  such  common  action  as  may 
then  appear  wise,  we  earnestly  invite  the  women  of  New  York,  and  the  pastors  of 
the  churches,  with  such  medical  advisers  as  may  be  specially  invited,  to  assemble 
for  counsel  and  action,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  Monday  morning  next,  at 
eleven  o’clock. 


Mrs.  Gen.  Dix, 

Mrs.  M.  Catlin, 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Bellows, 

Hamilton  Fish, 

“  Chandler, 

“  Stuart  Brown, 

U 

Lewis  C.  Jones, 

“  R.  B.  Winthrop, 

“  Ellis, 

(l 

E.  Robinson, 

u  G.  Stuyvesant, 

“  J.  D.  Wolfe, 

n 

Wm.  Kirkland, 

u  Geo.  Curtis, 

“  Alonzo  Potter, 

a 

Wm.  H.  Aspinwall, 

“  A.  R.  Eno, 

“  R.  Campbell, 

(C 

R.  B.  Minturn, 

W.  F.  Carey, 

“  H.  K.  Bogart, 

(C 

Jas.  B.  Johnson, 

“  A.  S.  Hewitt, 

“  Chas.  Butler, 

u 

Judge  Roosevelt, 

“  Dr.  Peaslee, 

“  C.  E.  Lane, 

u 

A.  M.  Bininger, 

“  H.  B.  Smith, 

“  M.  D.  Swett, 

u 

W.  C.  Bryant, 

“  R.  Hitchcock, 

“  R.  M.  Blatchford. 

u 

R.  L.  Stuart, 

“  F.  F.  Marbury, 

“  S.  F.  Bridgham, 

u 

D.  D.  Field, 

“  F.  F.  B.  Morse, 

“  A.  W.  Bradford, 

“ 

W.  B.  Astor,  Jr., 

“  Judge  Daly, 

“  W.  H.  Lee, 

u 

M.  Grinnell, 

“  Chas.  R.  Swords, 

“  Parke  Goodwin, 

c  c 

G.  L.  Schuyler, 

Miss  Marquand, 

“  II.  J.  Raymond, 

( c 

Peter  Cooper. 

Mrs.  G.  Holbrooke, 

“  S.  L.  M.  Barlow, 

cc 

Tlios.  Tileston, 

“  D.  Adams, 

“  J.  Auchincloss, 

( c 

F.  S.  Wiley, 

“  H.  Webster, 

“  Walker, 
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R.  Gracie, 

“  Moffat, 

Elisha  Fish. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Seward, 

“  S.  Osgood, 

“  Griffin, 

“  L.  M.  Rutherford, 
“  S.  J.  Baker, 

“  H.  Baylis, 

“  Jno.  Sherwood, 

“  S.H.Tyng, 

“  Capt.  Shumway, 

“  Edwd.  Bayard, 

“  Jas.  I.  Jones, 


Mrs.  Judge  Betts, 

“  Wm.  G.  Ward, 
“  H.  E.  Eaton, 

“  W.C.  Evarts, 

“  Judge  Bonney, 
Miss  Minturn, 

Mrs.  M.  Trimble, 

“  S.  B.  Collins, 

£<  R.II.  Bowne, 

“  B.  R.  Mcllvaine, 
“  N.  Lawrence, 


Mrs.  Jno.  Reid, 

“  C.  Newbold, 

“  J.  B.  Collins, 
“  J.  C.  Smith, 

“  Paul  SpofFord, 
“  C.  W.  Field, 

“  P.  Townsend, 
u  L.  Baker, 

“  Chas.  King. 


The  following  article  from  the  columns  of  the  Tribune ,  of 
Tuesday  morning,  April  30th,  1861,  will  show  the  result  of 
this  call.  We  may  add,  that  a  large  body  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens — clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  philanthropists — occupied  the  platform  with  the 
women  who  had  led  in  the  good  cause : 

(From  the  Tribune ,  April  30th.) 

Ladies’  Military  Relief  Meeting  at  the  Cooper 
Institute. 

According  to  previous  announcement,  the  ladies  of  this 
city  held  a  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  Monday 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  some  plan  of  central¬ 
ized  effort  for  the  provision  of  materials  and  nurses  for  the 
army  in  the  event  of  active  war.  The  large  hall  of  the 
Institute  was  completely  filled  in  every  part.  On  the  plat¬ 
form  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  David  Dudley  Field,  who,  in  a 
brief  address,  set  forth  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  called 
upon 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  who  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  presented  the  importance  of  any  action 
which  the  ladies  might  take  in  the  conflict  which  had  been 
established  between  patriotism  and  rebellion.  The  mothers 
and  sisters  of  the  first  American  revolution  had  imparted 
courage  to  the  fathers  and  brothers  who  had  gone  forth  to  do 
battle  for  the  right ;  and  it  was  no  evil  omen  to  find  the 
same  relationships  in  the  present  crisis 
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In  this  way  the  national  heart  spoke  out  its  better  senti¬ 
ments.  Its  virtue  gave  impulse  to  every  instinct  of  patriotism, 
and  was  a  sure  defence  of  American  dignity  and  power. 

The  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  unexpected  presence  created  much  interest, 
when  he  rose  to  speak  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  He  spoke  briefly,  in  a  strain  of 
high  and  commanding  eloquence,  expressing  the  delight  with 
which  he  witnessed  the  uprising  of  the  people  to  sustain  the 
government  and  defend  the  country.  Here  was  a  vast 
assemblage  collected  from  humble  and  luxurious  homes.  The 
occasion  was  one  which  warranted  this.  All  that  we  hold 
dear,  whether  in  social  or  commercial  life,  is  at  stake,  is  in 
peril.  There  is  nothing  in  commerce,  nothing  in  domestic 
life,  that  is  not  in  issue.  What  are  they  if  they  are  not 
guarded  and  protected  by  law  ?  The  government  is  attempted 
to  be  subverted.  Our  stars  and  stripes  have  been  ignomin- 
iously  treated.  Our  fortifications  have  been  taken  by  rebels, 
and  our  government  threatened  with  subversion,  till  we  have 
all  been  united.  We  have  no  other  course  but  to  vindicate 
the  integrity  of  our  government.  False  is  the  humanity  that 
could  falter  now  in  this  hour  of  trouble.  Our  safety  is  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  people ;  our  destruction  with  those  who  hesitate. 
We  must  now  test  the  question  whether  we  have  a  govern¬ 
ment.  To  abandon  it  is  to  abandon  all.  The  contest  is  said 
to  be  a  sectional  one.  The  actual  question  is  one  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  no  government,  and  we  have  got  that  to  settle; 
whether  we  have  a  government,  whether  we  received  one 
from  our  fathers,  and  whether  we  will  transmit  it  to  our 
posterity.  On  this  question,  however,  the  people  may  array 
themselves  in  sections,  the  people  were  all  loyal.,  and  desired 
to  uphold  the  Union  and  the  Constitution ;  but  the  way  to 
save  the  Union  was  to  uphold  the  government.  The  country 
could  not  be  saved  otherwise  than  through  its  constitutional 
rulers.  He  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  assembled,  ready 
and  willing  to  take  their  share  in  the  cause,  and  to  help  in 
saving  the  country.  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest 
renown,  never  witnessed  such  a  sight ;  the  world,  he  might 
say,  had  never  seen  its  like.  They  were  met  to  systematize 
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their  effort  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded.  God  bless  the 
women.  The  whole  women  of  the  North  was  with  them,  and 
from  every  hill  and  valley  throughout  New  England,  they 
would  pour  in  their  contributions  in  aid  of  the  cause,  and 
present  themselves  personally  offerings  upon  the  altars  of 
their  country.  Mr.  Hamlin  sat  down  amid  great  applause. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  two  gentlemen  present  who 
had  been  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  would  call  upon  one  of  them 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Crawford  rose,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and  briefly  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said,  that 
the  medical  men  had  met  to  render  their  assistance  to  the 
ladies,  and  that  in  such  a  movement  it  was  proper  to  make  the 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

Dr.  Wood  said,  he  was  requested  by  the  medical  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  state  that  they  were 
ready  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  ladies, 
byadvice,  and  by  the  training  of  nurses  at  the  institution.  The 
supporters  of  that  institution  would  take  at  least  fifty,  and 
support  and  qualify  them  to  go  out  and  act  as  nurses.  He 
desired  that  the  Committee  of  ladies  would  act  with  the 
medical  gentlemen  in  the  selection  of  such  as  were  suitable 
to  be  taken  in  and  trained  for  nurses.  He  mentioned,  that 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  institution  on  Blackwell’s  Island 
would  be  at  their  disposal,  and  that  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  would  be  wanting  to  send  out  competent 
nurses. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  said  that  the  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  or  consulting  surgeons,  would  do  everything  possible 
to  qualify  those  who  should  come  under  their  care  for  nursing 
the  sick  and  wounded.  From  what  he  had  learned,  he  said 
that  it  would  take  a  seven  years’  war  to  use  up  all  the 
bandages  already  provided.  There  were  wagon  loads  of 
lint  now  ready,  so  heartily  had  the  ladies  gone  into  the 
work ;  but  if  their  efforts  wrere  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way, 
much  would  be  thrown  away.  As  for  nurses,  he  said  it  was 
not  every  woman  that  could  do  for  a  nurse ;  some  were  born 
for  nurses ;  they  were  naturally  fitted  for  it ;  others  never 
could  be  fitted  for  its  duties,  but  an  intelligent,  competent 
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woman,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  doctor,  could  soon  be 
fitted  for  the  sick  room. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens  said,  it  was  of  much  importance  to  make 
a  good  selection  in  the  persons  sent  to  the  Hospital  to  be 
trained.  Some  fainted  at  the  sight  of  blood,  others  were 
born  to  be  nurses — they  wanted  women  of  discreet  manners 
with  strong  constitutions,  to  reside  for  a  month  at  Bellevue 
Hospital. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Dr.  Satterlee,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  Dr.  Church  and  Dr.  Sayre,  also  briefly  addressed 
the  meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operations, 
reported  the  following — 

ARTICLES  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Woman’s  Central  Association  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of 

the  Army. 

I.  The  women  of  New  York  hereby  associate  themselves 
as  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  for  the  furnishing  of  comforts 
and  medical  stores,  and  especially  of  nurses,  in  aid  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  army  during  the  present  war. 

II.  To  give  organization  and  efficiency  to  the  scattered 
efforts,  now  so  widely  and  earnestly  making,  and  to  increase 
and  magnify  these  humane  labors,  they  hereby  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  u Woman’s  Central  Association  of  Relief.” 

III.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  collect  and 
distribute  information,  obtained  from  Official  sources,  concern¬ 
ing  the  actual  and  probable  wants  of  the  army  ;  to  establish 
a  recognized  union  with  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Troops,  and  to  act  as  auxiliary  to  their  efforts  ;  to  unite 
with  the  New  York  Medical  Association,  for  the  supply  of 
lint,  bandages,  &c.,  in  sustaining  a  central  depot  of  stores; 
to  solicit  and  accept  the  aid  of  all  local  associations,  here  or 
elsewhere,  choosing  to  act  through  this  society,  and  especially 
to  open  a  bureau  for  the  examination  and  registration  of 
candidates,  for  medical  instruction  as  nurses,  and  to  take 
measures  for  securing  a  supply  of  well-trained  nurses  against 
any  possible  demand  of  the  war. 
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IV.  A  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  chosen  at  their 
first  meeting,  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
those  offices  in  societies  analogous  to  this. 

V.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoipt  three  committees 
of  eight  each,  and  severally  called  the  Financial,  theExecutive, 
and  the  Registration  Committees. 

VI.  The  Financial  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  soliciting,  guarding,  and  disbursing  the  funds  of  this 
association,  and  of  holding  its  other  property.  The  callers  of 
this  meeting,  and  all  the  women  of  New  York  and  the  country, 
are  invited  to  lend  their  aid  in  swelling  the  resources  of  this 
organization.  The  treasurer  shall  give  speedy  notice  through 
the  newspapers  of  all  the  moneys  or  contributions,  in  any  form, 
received  by  the  Central  Association.  Subscriptions  shall  be 
solicited  through  the  public  press.  A  rigid  economy  shall  be 
required  of  the  Financial  Committee,  and  all  funds  in  their 
hands  at  the  expiration  of  the  war,  shall  be  given  to  existing 
charities  in  the  city,  according  to  the  will  and  appointment  of 
the  callers  of  this  meeting  (and  the  officers  of  affiiliated 
societies)  convened  for  that  purpose.  The  operations  of  the 
Central  Association,  shall  proceed  upon  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  funds  received,  and  its  activity  must  depend  for  its  very 
commencement  on  immediate  contributions  of  money  and 
stores,  which  are  hereby  solicited. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  their  own  chair¬ 
man  ;  shall  establish  direct  relations  with  the  central  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Medical  Staff  and  with  the  Hospital  Committee, 
on  the  education  of  nurses ;  obtain  and  diffuse  all  necessary 
information  for  the  better  guidance  of  affiliated  and  subsidiary 
associations;  keep  the  women  of  the  country  apprised,  through 
the  press,  of  the  best  direction  their  industry  can  take,  and 
superintend  the  reception  and  transfer  of  stores;  devise 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  and  improving  the  usefulness 
of  the  association,  and  carry  out  generally  the  orders  of  the 
Board. 

VIII.  The  Committee  of  Registration,  acting  in  general 
with  the  Hospital  Committee,  shall  have  joint  charge  of 
the  examination  and  registration  of  all  those  offering  them- 
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selves  as  nurses,  in  co-operation  with  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  Hospital  Committee  for  their  education.  They  shall 
have  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Registration,  to  he  opened  as 
soon  as  possible  at  a  convenient  room  in  the  city. 

IX.  The  Board  of  Management,  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
shall  enter  at  once  upon  its  duties.  It  shall  meet  weekly 
during  the  war;  but  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business. 


X.  The  association  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  affairs  by  a 
board  of  managers,  twelve  of  whom  shall  be  ladies  and  twelve 
gentlemen,  who  shall  select  their  own  officers,  and  fill  all 
vacancies  in  their  number,  and  this  board  shall  consist  of  the 
following  persons: 


Mrs.  HAMILTON  FISH, 

“  H.  BAYLIS, 

“  H.  D.  SWEET, 

“  CHAS.  ABERNETHY, 
Miss  E.  BLACKWELL, 

Mrs.  CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 

“  G.  L  SCHUYLER, 

“  D’OREMIEULX, 

“  DR.  ED.  BAYARD, 

<!  CHRISTINE  GRIFFIN, 
“  V.  BOTTA, 

“  C.  M.  KIRKLAND, 


Dr.  VAL.  MOTT, 

JOHN  D.  WOLFE, 

HECTOR  MORRISON, 
FREDERICK  L.  OLMSTED; 
GEO.  F.  ALLEN, 

Dr.  ELISHA  HARRIS, 

“  MARKOE. 

“  DRAPER, 


Rev.  Dr.  HAGUE, 

“  “  BELLOWS, 

“  “  A.  D.  SMITH, 

“  MORGAN  DIX. 


The  Board  of  Management  met  immediately  and  finally 
organized,  with  the  following  officers  and  committees: 


President. 

VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D. 


Vice  President, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D. 
Secretary , 

GEORGE  F.  ALLEN,  Esq. 


Treasurer , 

HOWARD  POTTER,  Esq. 
of  the  firm  Brown ,  Brothers  $  Co.,  59  Wall  street. 


Several  gentlemen  of  the  original  board  declining,  their 
places  were  filled  by  others,  and  the  three  committees 
constituted  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Executive  Committee. 

H.  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D.,  Chairman ,  VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D., 

Mrs.  G.  L.  SCHUYLER,  T.  D’OREMIEULX, 

Miss  COLLINS,  W.  H.  DRAPER,  M.  D. 

F.  L.  OLMSTED,  Esq.,  G.  F.  ALLEN,  Esq. 

Registration  Committee. 

E.  BLACKWELL,  M.  D.,  Chairman ,  Mrs.  W.  P.  GRIFFIN,  Secretary , 
Mrs.  H.BAYLIS,  “  J.  A.  SWETT, 

“  V.  BOTTA,  “  C.  ABERNETHY, 

WM.  A.  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D.,  E.  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Finance  Committee. 


HOWARD  POTTER,  Esq., 
JOHN  D.  WOLFE,  Esq., 
WILLIAM  HAGUE,  D.  D., 
J.  H.  MARKOE,  M.  D., 


Mrs.  HAMILTON  FISH, 
“  C.  M.  KIRKLAND, 
“  C.  W.  FIELD, 

ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 


Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  kindly  furnished  rooms  for  meeting, 
and  a  store-room  for  receiving  supplies,  in  the  Cooper  Union 
building.  The  business  of  the  association  soon  increased  so 
rapidly,  as  to  compel  the  society  to  hire  a  store  in  the 
building,  No.  10  Cooper  Union,  (on  Third  avenue,)  where 
they  now  receive  all  their  supplies  and  transact  the  business 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Bellows,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  Dr.  E.  Harris,  having  united  with  a  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Medical  Association,  for  the  supply  of  lint  and 
bandages,  viz.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  Harsen,  went 
to  Washington  early  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
that  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Government  referred  to  in  the 
third  article  of  the  Constitution. 

Having  discovered  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining 
acccurate  information,  even  from  the  Government  itself — 
perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  the  suddenness  and  the  extent 
of  the  war  upon  its  hands — and  the  futility  of  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  Woman’s  Central  Association,  or  those  of 
any  other  benevolent  society  of  similar  ends,  without  a 
much  larger  kind  of  machinery  and  a  much  more  extensive 
system  than  had  been  originally  contemplated — the  idea  of 
a  “Sanitary  Commission”  with  a  resident  organization  at 
Washington,  suddenly  presented  itself  to  the  Committee  as 
the  only  means  of  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
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the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  women  of  the  country  were 
threatened,  and  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
initiated  that  plan.  We  publish  it,  because  it  explains  the 
origin  of  the  connection  of  the  Association  with  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission— which  thus  in  fact  grew  out  of  the 
Woman’s  Central  Association  : 

To  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir — ’The  undersigned,  representing  three  Associations  of  the  highest  respecta¬ 
bility  in  the  city  of  New  York,  namely,  the  Woman’s  Central  Association  of  Relief 
for  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of  the  Army,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Boards 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Medical 
Association  for  furnishing  Hospital  Supplies  in  aid  of  the  Army,  beg  leave  to 
address  the  Department  of  War  in  behalf  of  the  objects  committed  to  them  as  a 
mixed  Delegation  with  due  credentials. 

These  three  Associations  being  engaged  at  home  in  a  common  object,  are  acting 
together  with  great  efficiency  and  harmony,  to  contribute  towards  the  comfort 
and  security  of  our  troops,  by  methodizing  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of  the 
City  and  State  of  New  York;  obtaining  information  from  the  public  authorities 
of  the  best  methods  of  aiding  your  Department  with  such  supplies  as  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  army  do  not  provide,  or  the  sudden  and  pressing  necessities  of  the 
time  do  not  permit  the  Department  to  furnish  ;  and,  in  general,  striving  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  regular  authorities  in  ways  as  efficient  and  as  little  embar¬ 
rassing  as  extra  official  co-operation  can  be. 

These  Associations  would  not  trouble  the  War  Department  with  any  call  on  its 
notice,  if  they  were  not  persuaded  that  some  positive  recognition  of  their  existence 
and  efforts  was  essential  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  several  Bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  itself.  The  present  is  essentially  a  people’s  war.  The  hearts 
and  minds,  the  bodies  and  souls,  of  the  whole  people  and  of  both  sexes  throughout 
the  loyal  States,  are  in  it.  The  rush  of  volunteers  to  arms  is  equalled  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the  women  of  the  Nation,  and  the  clerical  and  medical 
professions  vie  with  each  other  in  their  ardor  to  contribute  in  some  manner  to  the 
success  of  our  noble  and  sacred  cause.  The  War  Department  will  hereafter, 
therefore,  inevitably  experience  in  all  its  bureaus  the  incessant  and  irrepressible 
motions  of  this  zeal,  in  the  offer  of  medical  aid,  the  applications  of  nurses,  and 
the  contribution  of  supplies.  Ought  not  this  noble  and  generous  enthusiasm  to 
be  encouraged  and  utilized?  Would  not  the  Department  win  a  still  higher  place 
in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  good  people  of  the  loyal  States,  and  find 
itself  generally  strengthened  in  its  efforts,  by  accepting  in  some  positive  manner, 
the  services  of  the  Associations  we  represent,  which  are  laboring  to  bring  into 
system  and  practical  shape  the  general  zeal  and  benevolent  activity  of  the  women 
of  the  land  in  behalf  of  the  Army?  And  would  not  a  great  economy  of  time, 
money,  and  effort  be  secured  by  fixing  and  regulating  the  relations  of  the 
Volunteer  Associations  to  the  War  Department,  and  especially  to  the  Medical 
Bureau  ? 

Convinced  by  inquiries  made  here  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
aims  of  their  own  and  numerous  similar  Associations  in  other  cities  with  the  regular 
workings  of  the  Commissariat  and  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  yet  fully  persuaded 
of  the  importance  to  the  country,  and  to  the  success  of  the  war,  of  bringing  such 
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an  arrangement  about,  the  undersigned  respectfully  ask  that  a  mixed  Commission 
of  civilians,  distinguished  for  their  philanthropic  experience  and  acquaintance 
with  Sanitary  matters,  of  medical  men,  and  of  military  officers,  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  beat 
means  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  practical  service  the  already  active  but 
undirected  benevolence  of  the  people  toward  the  Army ;  who  shall  consider  the 
general  subject  of  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  suffering  among  the  troops,  and 
suggest  the  wisest  methods,  which  the  people  at  large  can  use  to  manifest  their 
good  will  towards  the  comfort,  security,  and  health  of  the  Army, 

It  must  be  well  known  to  the  Department  of  War  that  several  such  Commissions 
followed  the  Crimean  and  Indian  wars.  The  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  age 
and  of  the  American  people,  demand  that  such  a  Commission  should  precede  our 
second  War  of  Independence — more  sacred  than  the  first.  We  wish  to  prevent 
the  evils  that  England  and  Fi-ance  could  only  investigate  and  deplore.  This  war 
ought  to  be  waged  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  intelligence,  humanity,  and  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  our  brave  troops.  And  every  measure 
of  the  Government  that  shows  its  sense  of  this,  will  be  eminently  popular, 
strengthen  its  hands,  and  redound  to  its  glory  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  undersigned  are  charged  with  several  specific  petitions,  additional  to  that 
of  asking  for  a  Commission  for  the  purposes  above  described,  although  they  all 
would  fall  under  the  duties  of  that  Commission. 

1.  They  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  order  some  new  rigor  in  the 
inspection  of  volunteer  troops,  as  they  are  persuaded  that  under  the  present  State 
regulations  throughout  the  country  a  great  number  of  under-aged  and  unsuitable 
persons  are  mustered,  who  are  likely  to  swell  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the  Army 
to  a  fearful  per  centage,  to  encumber  the  hospitals  and  embarrass  the  columns. 
They  ask  either  for  an  order  of  re-inspection  of  the  troops  already  mustered,  or 
a  summary  discharge  of  those  obviously  destined  to  succumb  to  the  diseases  of  the 
approaching  summer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  importance  of  a  measure  so 
plainly  required  by  common  humanity  and  economy  of  life  and  money. 

2.  The  Committee  are  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Medical  Bureau  itself, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  most  distinguished  Army  officers,  including  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  and  the  acting  Surgeon  General,  that 
the  cooking  of  the  volunteer  and  new  regiments  in  general  is  destined  to  be  of  the 
most  crude  and  perilous  description,  and  that  no  preventive  measure  could  be  so 
effectual  in  preserving  health  and  keeping  off  disease,  as  an  order  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  requiring  a  skilled  cook  to  be  enlisted  in  each  company  of  the  regiments. 
The  Woman’s  Central  Association,  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Boards,  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  duty  of  collecting,  registering,  and  instructing  a  body  of 
cooks,  if  the  Department  will  pass  such  an  order,  accompanying  it  with  the 
allotment  of  such  wages  as  are  equitable. 

3.  The  Committee  represent  that  the  Woman’s  Central  Association  of  Relief 
have  selected  and  are  selecting,  out  of  several  hundred  candidates,  one  hundred 
women  suited,  in  all  respects  to  become  nurses  in  the  General  Hospitals  of  the 
Army.  These  women  the  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  various 
hospitals  in  New  York  have  undertaken  to  educate  and  drill  in  a  most  thorough  and 
laborious  manner;  and  the  Committee  ask  that  the  War  Department  consent  to 
receive,  on  wages,  these  nurses,  in  such  numbers  as  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign 
may  require.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  nurses  should  advance  to  the  seat  of  war, 
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until  directly  called  for  by  the  Medical  Bureau  here ,  or  that  the  Government  should 
be  at  any  expense  until  they  are  actually  in  service. 

4.  The  Committee  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  War  issue  an  order  that  in  case  of 
need  the  Medical  Bureau  may  call  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  medical  force  a  set  of 
volunteer  dressers,  composed  of  young  medical  men,  drilled  for  this  purpose  by 
the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York,  giving  them  such  subsistence 
and  such  recognition  as  the  rules  of  the  service  may  allow  under  a  generous 
construction. 

It  is  believed  that  a  Commission  would  bring  these  and  other  matters  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  the  health  of  the  troops  into  the  shape  of  easy  and 
practical  adoption.  But  if  no  Commission  is  appointed,  the  Committee  pray  that 
the  Secretary  will  order  the  several  suggestions  made  to  be  carried  into  immediate 
effect,  if  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Department,  or  possible  without  the  action 
of  Congress. 

Feeling  themselves  directly  to  represent  large  and  important  constituencies, 
and,  indirectly,  a  wide-spread  and  commanding  public  sentiment,  the  Committee 
would  most  respectfully  urge  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
objects  of  their  prayer. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D., 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

J.  H ARSEN,  M.  D. 

Washington,  May  18,  1861. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  was  duly  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  June  9,  1861,  and  went  into  immediate  operation. 

It  established  the  closest  practical  relations  with  the 
Woman's  Central  Association,  and  looked  very  largely  to  it 
for  supplies  and  for  nurses;  and  finally,  by  formal  vote 
ratified  on  both  sides,  the  Woman's  Central  was  made  a 
branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  is  now  working 
(although  with  a  wholly  independent  organization)  under  its 
guidance,  and  for  its  aid  and  support. 

Here  follows  the  vote  by  which  this  connection  was 
established. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  held 
September  10, 1861,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  by 
George  T.  Strong,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Bishop  Clark,  and 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Board : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Woman’s  Central  Relief  Association 
of  New  York  is  hereby,  at  its  own  generous  instance,  con¬ 
stituted  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
retaining  full  power  to  conduct  its  own  affairs  in  all  respects 
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independently  of  the  Commission,  neither  the  Commission 
nor  the  Association  being  in  any  way  responsible  for  any 
pecuniary  liabilities  or  obligations,  except  such  as  are 
contracted  or  incurred  by  itself,  or  its  authorized  agents. 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board 
communicate  in  writing  semi-weekly  with  the  Woman’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Belief  Association,  keeping  it  regularly  informed  of  the 
wants  of  the  army,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Commission 
from  that  source  of  supply.” 

Meanwhile  the  several  committees  of  the  “Woman’s  Cen¬ 
tral”  had  taken  up  their  work  with  faith  and  earnestness, 
and  none  but  those  who  have  immediately  overlooked  it  can 
appreciate  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  it  has  demanded  and 
received. 

I.  The  Financial  Committee ,  on  whose  success  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  scheme  depended,  found  in  its  chairman,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Fish,  a  most  laborious  and  successful  agent.  In¬ 
deed,  she  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  the  largest  part  of  their  burdens,  pouring  into  the 
treasury,  by  her  own  single  exertions,  up  to  this  date,  the 
sum  of  $5,124,  while  the  whole  receipts  from  other  sources 
have  been  $2,091  93. 

It  will,  however,  be  necessary,  as  the  sphere  of  the  Woman’s 
Central  Association  increases,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  exhibit  a  similar  activity,  even  if  they 
may  not  expect  similar  success.  Unquestionably,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  require  additional  funds,  as  the  nature  of  its 
operations  will  show.  To  what  could  the  beneficience  of  the 
wealthy  women  of  the  land  be  more  worthily  directed  than 
to  the  support  of  the  operations  of  that  society?  We  ask  for 
it  their  generous  and  their  immediate  aid,  equally  in  stores 
and  in  money. 

II.  The  Registration  Committee  has  had  a  most  serious 
and  laborious  work  on  its  hands,  little  understood  by  the 
public.  The  daily  attention  of  its  members  was  for  months 
given  to  the  arduous  toil  of  selecting  from  hundreds  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  women  fit  to  receive  an  education  as  nurses.  It 
divided  itself  into  the  following  sub-committees: 
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1st.  On  Applications. 

2d.  On  Examination  of  Testimonials. 

3d.  On  Superintendence  in  the  Hospitals. 

4th.  On  Outfit  and  Forwarding. 

The  following  report  by  Miss  E.  Blackwell,  Chairman  of 
the  Registration  Committee,  will  show  the  principles  by 
which  the  Committee  was  guided  in  its  work: 

Report  of  the  Registration  Committee,  on  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  Nurses  for  the  Army. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  in  May ,  1861. 

As  there  exists  at  present  in  the  public  mind  very  little  positive  knowledge  in 
relation  to  army  nursing,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  certain  facts  should  be 
widely  circulated,  which  will  show  to  all,  and  particularly  to  the  women  interested 
in  this  subject,  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  accomplished  by  them.  It  is  believed 
that  when  the  conditions  under  which  army-nursing  by  women  is  alone  possible 
and  proper  are  fully  understood,  much  of  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  women,  whose 
sole  desire  is  to  serve  their  country  in  this  momentous  crisis,  will  be  directed  into 
other  channels,  where  intelligent  and  patriotic  effort  is  imperatively  called  for. 

The  first  fact  to  be  distinctly  understood  is  this,  viz.,  that  women  have  not 
hitherto  been  employed  in  military  hospitals  as  nurses.  The  nursing  is  done  by 
soldiers  drafted  out  of  the  ranks  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  provision  what¬ 
ever  for  boarding,  paying,  or  in  any  way  recognizing  women  in  the  capacity  of 
nurses  to  sick  soldiers.  Women,  therefore,  who  now  go  on  to  Washington  with 
the  idea  of  nursing,  go  there  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  find  themselves 
without  recognition  by  the  authorities,  with  no  proper  provision  for  their  support, 
and  with  no  work  to  do.  There  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  these  volunteer 
nurses  in  Washington.  A  letter  has  already  been  received  by  a  member  of  our 
board  from  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  containing  an  informal  request  from  the  authorities 
that  no  more  volunteer  lady  nurses  be  encouraged  to  come  on  until  officially  requested , 
as  it  would  prove  embarrassing  to  have  more  there  at  present. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  received  from  the  Chief  Medical  Bureau  of  the  Army, 
the  following  statement,  to  wit :  that  the  plans  now  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  this  Association,  and  the  hospitals  of  this  city,  receive  the  full  approbation  of 
the  proper  authorities,  and  that  the  services  of  the  bands  of  nurses  selected  and 
proposed  under  those  plans  will  be  gratefully  accepted  whenever  such  services  can 
be  consistently  called  into  requisition. 

The  second  fact  to  be  widely  known  is  this,  viz.,  that  nursing  in  military 
hospitals  is  a  very  different  thing  from  nursing  in  civil  hospitals,  and  still  more 
from  private  nursing.  The  class  of  patients  to  be  nursed,  the  character  of  the  under 
nurses,  who  will  always  be  men,  the  social  isolation  of  the  position,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  military  discipline,  combine  to  render  nursing  in 
military  hospitals,  a  service  of  peculiar  difficulty,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
successfully  by  a  select  and  disciplined  band  of  nurses.  Of  course,  such  service 
could  not  be  rendered  by  the  young  and  inexperienced,  nor  by  those  possessing 
delicate  constitutions,  nor  by  persons  of  unsteady  character.  Women  in  middle 
life,  intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  zealous  in  their  work,  are  the  suitable  individuals 
from  whom  this  band  should  be  fanned. 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  views,  and  guided  by  the  printed  records  of  Miss 
Nightingale’s  invaluable  experience  in  army-nursing,  and  the  testimony  of  military 
surgeons,  the  following  regulations  for  selecting  canidates  have  been  drawn  up — 
these  regulations  being  approved  by  the  Hospital  Association,  to  whom  they  were 
submitted : 

Age. — Each  candidate  must  be  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five  years, 
exceptions  being  only  made  in  the  case  of  nurses  of  valuable  experience. 

Health. — Only  women  of  strong  constitutions  will  be  received  ;  chronic  disease, 
or  other  physical  weakness,  disqualifying  for  service. 

Character. — ’Every  applicant  must  present  a  written  testimonial  or  introduction 
from  a  responsible  person  who  can  be  seen.  If  the  applicant  be  accepted,  these 
testimonials  will  be  filed,  and  the  name  of  the  referee  entered  on  ’the  register  of 
nurses.  Only  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  wfill  be  received.  While  the 
utmost  delicacy  is  used  in  such  investigation,  the  requisition  of  morality,  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  trustworthiness  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Discipline. — A  promise  of  cordial  compliance  with  all  the  regulations  of  the 
service  will  be  required ;  the  subordination  of  nurses  to  the  general  superintendent, 
and  of  all  to  the  medical  authorities,  being  distinctly  insisted  on.  Each  candidate 
will  be  required  to  sign  the  printed  regulations  of  the  service. 

Dress. — -A  regulation  dress  will  be  appointed  by  the  board,  which  each  nurse 
will  be  required  to  adopt,  no  hoops  being  allowed  in  the  service.  A  committee  on 
outfit  will  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  wardrobe  of  the  nursing  corps,  which 
will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  baggage  allowed  to  each  individual. 

Admission. — -Each  registered  candidate  will  receive  a  ticket  of  admission  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  this  Board.  She  will  take  this  ticket  to  the  Hospital  Committee 
for  counter  signature,  and  wfill  then  enter  upon  the  course  of  instruction  arranged 
by  the  Physicians  and  this  Board. 

Number  of  Candidates. — The  number  of  nurses  required  will  necessarily  be  limited, 
for  each  woman  must  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  chief  or  head  nurse.  Ten  Bands,  or 
a  class  of  one  hundred,  will  now  be  enrolled,  due  notice  being  given  in  the  daily 
journals  when  the  lists  are  full.  Should  a  second  corps  be  needed,  the  call  will 
again  be  published  in  the  papers. 

The  Registration  Committee  meet  daily  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Rooms,  on  the  fourth  floor,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  P.  M.  They 
earnestly  invite  all  ladies  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  registration.  Those  who  are  fitted  by  nature  and  position  to  engage  in 
this  new  and  difficult  work,  will  render  invaluable  aid  to  their  country  by  devoting 
themselves  to  its  thorough  accomplishment ;  and  we  call  upon  all  women  to  sustain 
this  Association  in  its  labors,  by  encouraging  suitable  applicants  to  come  forward, 
and  by  collecting  the  funds  which  wfill  be  needed  for  the  outfit,  support,  and 
transport  of  the  Bands  of  Nurses. 

To  carry  out  these  results  and  the  spirit  of  the  report  re¬ 
quired  the  utmost  vigilance,  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the 
most  devoted  persistency. 

1st.  To  receive  applications,  of  which  hundreds  were  made 
in  person. 

2d.  To  answer  and  file  letters  on  the  subject,  which  were 
numerous,  and  admitted  not  of  merely  formal  answers. 
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3d.  To  investigate  testimonials — a  work  of  extreme  care 
and  solicitude. 

4th.  To  introduce  and  overlook  the  nurses  in  their  education 
in  the  Hospitals. 

5th.  To  attend  to  their  outfit,  and  see  that  those  who  went 
were  sufficiently  and  properly  clothed. 

6th.  To  summon  and  forward  the  several  bands  called  for 
— often  unexpectedly — from  Washington.  For  it  will  he 
remembered  that  these  women,  after  receiving  their  educa¬ 
tion,  scattered  to  their  homes,  which  were  often  distant,  and 
had  to  be  re-collected.  To  keep  them  from  discouragement, 
on  account  of  inevitable  delays  and  the  long  suspense  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Medical  Bureau  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  they  could  be  received  into  the  service,  was  a  task  of 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  involved — 

fall.  The  necessity  of  seeking  reliable  information  from 
Washington  as  to  the  nursing  service — a  duty  which  took 
two  of  the  ladies  of  the  association,  Miss  E.  Blackwell  and 
Mrs.  Griffin,  to  Washington,  to  make  personal  investigations 
into  the  condition,  relations,  and  prospects  of  the  nurses 
already  forwarded. 

8th.  To  keep  accurate  and  systematic  accounts. 

9th.  To  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Registration  to  the  association. 

10th.  To  prepare  statements  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
committee  for  the  press,  and  manage  their  insertion  in  the 
public  journals. 

All  these  duties  have  been  performed  by  the  Committee  of 
Registration  in  a  most  thorough,  conscientious,  and  successful 
manner. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  favorable  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  nurses  have  been  received  and  treated  in 
the  hospitals  cannot  he  given.  They  have  not  been  placed, 
as  they  expected  and  were  fitted  to  he,  in  the  position  of  head 
nurses.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  very  inefficient  force  of  male 
nurses,  they  have  been  called  on  to  do  every  form  of  service, 
have  been  over-tasked  and  worn  down  with  menial  and  purely 
mechanical  duties,  additional  to  the  more  responsible  offices 
and  duties  of  nursing.  They  have  encountered  a  certain 
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amount  of  suspicion,  jealousy  and  ill-treatment,  which  has 
rendered  their  situation  very  trying.  It  must  he  confessed 
that  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  their  situation  are  very  great; 
that  women  nurses  in  military  hospitals,  though  most  grateful 
to  the  sick  soldier  himself,  are  objects  of  continual  evil  speak¬ 
ing  among  coarse  subordinates,  are  looked  at  with  a  doubtful 
eye  by  all  hut  the  most  enlightened  surgeons,  and  have  a 
very  uncertain,  semi-legal  position,  with  poor  wages  and 
little  sympathy,  except  from  the  sick  and  wounded  men  they 
comfort  and  bless.  Nothing  hut  the  most  patriotic  and 
humane  motives  could  sustain  women  in  this  position. 
These  nurses  have  commonly,  almost  always,  proved  worthy 
of  the  confidence  so  carefully  reposed  in  them  by  the  society. 
They  have  been  only  too  refined  for  their  places.  The  associa¬ 
tion  does  not  feel  authorized  to  send  on  more  from  the  same 
class  of  life  from  which  these  have  come — certainly  not  until 
their  position  and  relations  are  essentially  improved.  The 
society  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  absolutely  with¬ 
holding  all  nurses  not  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  sending 
none  but  those  of  settled  character,  with  marked  sobriety  of 
manners  and  appearance.  We  are  convinced  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  supplying  the  hospitals  with  women  nurses. 
Those  which  have  been  sent  have  done  a  work  of  unspeakable 
importance ;  indeed,  have  been  indispensable.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  increase  of  suffering  and  mortality  would  have 
occurred  but  for  their  incessant  exertions.  Some  of  these 
women  have  brought  the  blessings  of  those  ready  to  perish 
abundantly  upon  their  heads,  and  their  names  will  be  held 
in  undying  reverence  and  affection  by  wounded  soldiers 
saved  to  their  country  and  their  families  by  their  watchful 
and  tender  devotion. 

Up  to  this  date  the  association  has  forwarded  thirty-two 
nurses  to  Washington.  Miss  Dix  has  received  them  (and  as 
many  others,  perhaps,  from  other  quarters,  of  similar  efficiency 
and  worth,)  and  they  have  been  distributed  as  follows : 
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Columbia  Hospital .  5 

Georgetown  Hospital .  1 

Seminary  Hospital .  2 

Alexandria  General  Hospital .  8 

“  Seminary  Hospital . , .  6 

General  Hospital,  Baltimore .  2 

At  large,  to  assist  Miss  Dix .  2 
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A  few  other  nurses  are  in  training,  and  more  will  be  put 
in  training  if  required.  It  seems  probable  that  the  prospec¬ 
tive  hospital  accommodations  for  15,000  beds,  to  be  erected, 
it  is  hoped,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
will  require,  and  will  allow,  the  aid  of  women  nurses,  under 
far  better  conditions  of  comfort  than  have  hitherto  existed. 
It  seems  important,  therefore,  that  the  training  of  at  least  a 
hundred  good  nurses  should  be  at  once  proceeded  with.* 

III.  The  Executive  Committee  have  had  charge,  as  appears 
by  the  constitution  of  the  society,  of  the  whole  subject  of 
supplies : 

1st.  Obtaining  information  in  regard  to  what  was  wanted 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere — a  question  of  the  utmost 
difficulty.  The  want  of  supplies  could  not  be  theorized  about 
nor  answered  in  advance.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  want  of 
supplies  has  been,  that  Government  was  ready  to  purchase 
all  articles  allowed  by  the  Army  Regulation ;  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  them  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted. 
Contractors  have  failed,  the  fulfilment  of  orders  is  delayed, 
and  a  temporary  want  is  felt,  which  the  Commission,  through 
the  labors  of  the  women  of  the  country,  is  designed  to  supply. 
Then,  in  addition  to  things  allowed  by  the  Regulation,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  articles  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  soldiers  not  taken  into  view  by  the  Army  Regu¬ 
lations — and  quite  as  necessary  to  a  volunteer  soldier  as  those 
which  are  allowed  by  Government.  These,  private  benevo¬ 
lence  must  provide.  The  Government  has  not  been  ready  to 
publish  its  necessities  in  advance,  to  confess  its  weakness  in 
these  respects,  too  broadly,  and  therefore  there  have  been 

*A  “  Manual  for  Nurses,”  containing  recipes  for  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick, 
prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Med.  Ass.,  for  the  supply  of  lint  and  bandages,  was 
ublished,  and  has  been  someAvhat  used  in  the  hospitals. 
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contradictory  reports  flying  abroad  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  public  was  not  necessary ;  that  the  Government  was  doing, 
or  could  do,  or  ought  to  do,  all  that  the  public  was  spon¬ 
taneously  attempting.  Meanwhile  bare  feet,  tattered  and 
unchanged  shirts,  blanketless  limbs,  and  untold  destitution 
have  existed,  and  still  exist,  spite  of  the  legal  obligations 
and  the  best  exertions  of  the  Government.  And  it  is  only 
ignorance  and  selfishness  which  cry  with  such  impertinent 
confidence,  that  the  benevolence  of  the  public  is  needless  and 
wasteful.  There  never  was  greater  need  of  exertion  than 
now,  and  almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  army  clothing, 
whether  for  sick  or  for  well  soldiers — uniforms  excepted — is 
needed  and  is  called  for  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  by 
this  Branch  of  it. 

2d.  The  next  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  been  to 
organize  a  system  of  supply,  by  circulating  the  information 
obtained  from  Headquarters,  and  by  advertisement ;  and  still 
more  by  direct  appeal,  to  stir  up  and  give  systematic  shape 
to  the  kindly  and  patriotic  impulses  of  the  women  of  the 
country  far  and  wide.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  an 
extended  correspondence  was  at  once  opened,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  affiliation  of  the  Woman’s  Central  with  a  large 
number  of  societies,  churches,  and  communities,  principally 
in  New  York  and  the  adjoining  States.  The  great  business 
of  obtaining  supplies  is  still  kept  up  only  by  the  aid  of  an 
incessant  and  systematic  correspondence,  to  which  has  been 
added  personal  solicitation  of  stores,  from  grocers,  merchants, 
and  others,  by  patriotic  women,  willing  to  humble  them¬ 
selves  in  this  always  arduous  and  mortifying  service. 

3d.  The  reception,  storage,  unpacking,  classification,  and 
repacking  of  these  supplies,  many  of  them  sent  in  a  form 
liable  to  injury,  and  all  needing  care  and  rearrangement,  has 
required  the  daily  care  of  the  Committee,  and  the  help  of  two 
men.  The  marking  of  the  goods  with  the  stamp  of  the 
Society  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  good  faith  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  public,  and  to  let  the  soldiers  know,  and 
through  them  the  donors,  where  their  gifts  have  gone. 

4tli.  The  sending  off  of  these  goods  to  Washington,  St. 
Louis,  and  elsewhere,  has  involved  business  arrangements 
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with  Express  Companies  and  forwarders,  requiring  constant 
attention,  tact,  and  system.  The  United  States  and  American 
Express  bring  our  goods  wholly  free.  Adams  Express  carries 
the  goods  of  this  Association  at  half  price.  A  semi-weekly 
correspondence  with  Washington  keeps  “The  Woman’s 
Central”  perpetually  well  informed  of  the  wants  of  the  Army. 

5th.  The  advertising  of  the  Association,  and  its  appeals 
through  the  New  York  papers,  has  been  chiefly  conducted  by 
the  Secretary,  Gr.  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  this  costly  part  of  our  service,  which 
involves  us,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  $50  per  month,  is 
usually  done  by  the  papers  at  half  price. 

It  would  he  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  here  the  zeal, 
devotion,  and  ability  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  this  Committee, 
Mrs.  d’Oremieulx,  now  absent  from  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  improperly  to  be  mentioned,  who  labored  incessantly 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  organization,  and  gave  a  most 
vital  start  to  the  life  of  this  Committee. 

We  are  able  here  to  furnish  a  table  of  the  supplies  received 
by  the  Woman’s  Central  from  its  origin  to  the  present  date, 
and  their  disbursements: 


Rec’d  to  October  10,  1861. 


Hospital  garments . 

Bedding . 

..  601  qts. 

Havelocks .  6,112  Farina,  tea,  sugar . 

Miscellaneous  articles* .  4,41  o 

Forwarded  to  Sanitary  Com.  in  Washington. 

Hospital  garments . 

Bedding . 

Havelocks . 

Sanitary  Com.  St.  Louis. 

...  11  “ 

Hos.  garments . 

Bedding . 

To  Miss  Dix. 

2  boxes  edibles. 

4  boxes  fans,  containing  1,000  each. 

To  Georgetown  Hospital. 

6  boxes  edibles. 

To  Fortress  Monroe. 

5  boxes  edibles.  138  Havelocks. 


*  Bye-shades,  pin-cushions,  needle-cases,  lint,  and  bandages,  parcels  of  old  linen 
and  muslin,  sponges,  rolls  of  cotton  batting,  &c. 
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To  Med.  Ass. 

Hos.  garments .  603  Havelocks .  734 

Bedding . . .  532  Bandages,  lint,  &c .  842 

To  Various  Regiments. 

1667  Havelocks, 

466  flannel  shirts,  also  socks,  lint,  &c. 

The  following  circular  containing  latest  directions  is  also 
to  he  sent  forth  : 

U.  S.  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

Woman’s  Central  Relief  Association. 

10  Cooper  Union ,  Third  Avenue. 

LIST  OF  SUPPLIES. 

1.  Bandages — Assorted,  without  selvedges;  shrunk  and  tightly  rolled. 

1  dozen,  1  inch  wide,  1  yard  long. 

2  dozen,  two  inches  wide,  3  yards  long. 

2  dozen,  2J  inches  wide,  3  yards  long, 

1  dozen,  3  inches  wide,  4  yards  long. 

J  dozen,  3J  inches  wide,  5  yards  long. 

£  dozen,  4  inches  wide,  6  yards  long. 

2.  Lint — Scraped  and  raveled,  in  equal  proportions,  packed  in  boxes  of  uniform 

size. 

3.  Ring  Pads  and  Cushions  stuffed  with  hair  and  feathers. 

4.  Long  Cotton  and  Canton  Flannel  Shirts,  lj  yards  long;  2  breadths  of 

unbleached  cotton,  -}  yard  wide,  open  9  inches  at  the  bottom ; 
length  of  sleeve,  f  yard ;  length  of  arm-hole,  12  inches ;  length 
of  band,  20  inches ;  open  in  front,  to  the  bottom — a  piece  4 
inches  wide  lapping  under — fastened  with  tapes. 

5.  Short  Shirts,  made  like  long,  only  1  yard  long,  and  open  in  front. 

6.  Loose  Canton  Flannel  and  Woolen  Drawers. 

7.  Dressing  Gowns  of  double  calico. 

8.  Eye-Shades,  of  green  silk,  with  elastics. 

9.  Handkerchiefs,  towels,  and  slippers. 

10.  Bed  Sacking,  of  ticking,  7  feet  long  and  1  yard  wide;  open  at  one  end, 

with  strings. 

11.  Pillow-Sacks,  of  ticking,  16  inches  wide  and  30  inches  long;  Pillow-Cases, 

of  cotton,  £  yard  wide,  1  yard  long. 

12.  Linen  and  Cotton  Sheets,  4  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long. 

13.  White  or  Gray  Flannel  Hospital  Uundershirts — two  breadths  flannel,  gusset 

at  the  neck,  narrow  neck-band. 

14.  Blankets  for  single  beds. 

15.  Quilts,  7  feet  by  50  inches. 

16.  Knit  Woollen  Socks. 

70^  Some  of  the  shirts  should  have  the  sleeves  open  on  the  outside  to  the 
shoulder  with  strings. 

Edibles. 

1.  Arrowroot;  Condensed  Milk. 

2.  Whiskey;  Brandy;  White  Wine — for  wine  whey,  etc. 

3.  Pure  Lemon  Syrup. 
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4. 

5. 


6. 


Tea,  Coffee ,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  Oatmeal,  Crackers. 

Spices,  Condiments,  Desiccated  Vegetables. 

Tobacco,  Farina,  Sago,  Tapioca. 

Miss  COLLINS, 


Com.  on  Cor.  and 
Supplies. 


Mrs.  G.  L.  SCHUYLER, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  BLATCHFORD, 
Dr.  W.  H.  DRAPER, 

Mr.  SAML.  F.  BRIDGHAM. 


We  append  also,  the  last  circular  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission — addressed  to  the  Loyal  Women  of  America — 
which  will  complete  all  the  documentary  evidence  needed  to 
put  the  public  in  full  possession  of  the  position  and  wants  of 
the  Woman’s  Central  Association. 

TO  THE  LOYAL  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA. 

Treasury  Building, 
Washington,  October  1st,  1861. 

Countrywomen  : 

You  are  called  upon  to  help  take  care  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

It  is  true  that  Government  undertakes  their  care,  but  all  experience,  in  every 
other  country  as  well  as  our  own,  shows  that  Government  alone  cannot  completely 
provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of  those  for  whom  the  duty  of  providing,  as 
well  as  possible,  is  acknowledged.  Even  at  this  period  of  the  war,  and  with  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  sick  and  wounded  than  is  to  be  expected,  there  is 
much  suffering,  and  dear  lives  are  daily  lost  because  Government  cannot  put  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  No  other  Government  has  ever 
provided  as  well  for  its  soldiers,  so  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  of  this 
magnitude,  and  yet  it  remains  true  that  there  is  much  suffering,  and  that  death 
unnecessarily  occurs  from  the  imperfectness  of  the  Government  arrangements. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  ignorance,  partly  to  the  indolence,  and  partly  to  the 
inhumanity  and  knavery  of  various  agents  of  Government,  as  well  as  to  the 
organic  defects  of  the  system.  But  humanity  to  the  sick  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  sacrificed,  under  Government,  to  the  purpose  of  securing  the  utmost  possible 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  military  force. 

Whatever  aid  is  to  be  given  from  without,  must  still  be  administered  systemati¬ 
cally,  and  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  general  system  of  administration  of  the 
Government.  To  hold  its  agents  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  duties  with 
which  they  are  charged,  Government  must  protect  them  from  the  interference  of 
irresponsible  persons. 

Hence,  an  intermediate  agency  becomes  necessary,  which,  without  taking  any 
of  the  duties  of  the  regular  agents  of  Government  out  of  their  hands,  can,  never¬ 
theless,  offer  to  them  means  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  thesick  and  wounded 
much  beyond  what  could  be  obtained  within  the  arbitrary  limits  of  supply 
established  by  Government,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulations  necessary 
for  maintaining  a  proper  accountability  to  it. 

The  Sanitary  Commission,  a  volunteer  and  unpaid  bureau  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government,  constitutes  such  an  agency. 
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Under  its  present  organization,  every  camp  and  military  hospital,  from  the 
Alantic  to  the  Plains,  is  regularly  and  frequently  visited,  its  wants  ascertained, 
anticipated  as  far  as  possible,  and  whenever  it  is  right,  proper,  and  broadly 
merciful,  supplied  directly  by  the  Commission  to  the  extent  of  its  ability.  For 
the  means  of  maintaining  this  organization,  and  of  exercising,  through  it,  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  officers  and  men  favorably  to  a  prudent  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  disease  to  which  they  are  subject,  which  is  its  first  and  principal 
object,  the  Commission  is  wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions  to  its 
treasury.  For  the  means  of  administering  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
the  Commission  relies  upon  gift-offerings  of  their  own  handiwork  from  the  loyal 
women  of  the  land.  It  receives  not  one  dollar  from  Government. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  gifts  of  the  people  to  the  army  hitherto  have  been 
wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  because  directed  without  knowledge  or  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  through  the  Commission  that  such  gifts  can  reach  the  army  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  be  received  where  they  will  do  the  most  good 
and  the  least  harm. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  has  established  its  right  to  claim  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  Major  General  McClellan  have  both 
recently  acknowledged,  in  the  warmest  terms,  the  advantages  which  have  already 
resulted  from  its  labors,  and  the  discretion  and  skill  with  which  they  have  been 
directed.  Its  advice  has  been  freely  taken,  and  in  several  important  particulars, 
acted  upon,  favorably  to  the  health  of  the  army,  by  the  Government.  There  has 
scarcely  been  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the  field,  with  regard  to  which  some 
special  defect,  error,  or  negligence,  endangering  health,  has  not  been  pointed  out 
by  its  agents,  and  its  removal  or  abatement  effected.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
instance  in  which  its  services,  or  advice  offered  through  all  its  various  agencies, 
have  been  repulsed ;  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  received  of  its  embarrassing 
any  officer  in  his  duty,  or  of  it  interfering  with  discipline  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Its  labors  have,  to  this  time,  been  chiefly  directed  to  induce  precautions  against  a 
certain  class  of  diseases  which  have  scourged  almost  every  modern  European  army, 
which  decimated  our  army  in  Mexico,  and  which,  at  one  time,  rendered  nearly 
half  of  one  of  our  armies  in  the  war  of  1812  unfit  for  service.  It  is  a  ground  for 
national  gratitude  that  our  present  armies  have  passed  through  the  most  trying 
season  of  the  year  wonderfully  escaping  this  danger.  That  there  are  grander 
causes  for  this  than  the  labors  of  the  Commission  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that, 
among  human  agencies,  a  large  share  of  credit  for  it  should  be  given  to  those 
labors,  it  is  neither  arrogant  nor  unreasonable  to  assert.  In  this  assurance,  what 
contribution  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  treasury  or  the  stores  of  the 
Commission  is  not  received  back  again  ten  fold  in  value? 

More  than  sixty  thousand  articles  have  been  received  by  the  Commission  from 
their  patriotic  countrywomen.  It  is  not  known  that  one  sent  to  them  has  failed 
to  reach  its  destination,  nor  has  one  been  received  that  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  has  not  been  of  late  a  single  Case  of  serious 
illness  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  nor  wherever  the  organization  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  completely  extended,  in  which  some  of  these  articles  have  not 
administered  to  the  relief  of  suffering. 

After  full  and  confidential  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Quartermaster  General,  there  is  reason  to 
ask  with  urgency  for  a  large  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  Commission,  especially 
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of  that  class  of  its  resources  upon  which  it  must  chiefly  draw  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

The  experience  of  the  Commission  has  so  well  acquainted  it  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  women  of  the  North  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  national  cause, 
that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  announce  that  there  is  a  real  and 
immediate  occasion  for  their  best  exertions,  and  to  indicate  convenient  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  end  in  view. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  societies  be  at  once  formed  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  they  are  not  already  established,  and  that  existing  societies  of  suitable 
organization,  as  Dorcas  Societies,  Sewing  Societies,  Reading  Clubs,  and  Sociables, 
devote  themselves,  for  a  time,  to  the  sacred  service  of  their  country ;  that  energetic 
and  respectable  committees  be  appointed  to  call  from  house  to  house,  and  store  to 
store,  to  obtain,  contributions  in  materials  suitable  to  be  made  up,  or  money 
for  the  purchase  of  such  materials ;  that  collections  be  made  in  churches,  and 
schools,  and  factories,  and  shops,  for  the  same  purpose ;  that  contribution  boxes 
be  places  in  post-offices,  newspaper  offices,  railroad  and  telegraph  offices,  public 
houses,  steamboats  and  ferry  boats,  and  in  all  other  suitable  places,  labelled  “for 
our  sick  and  wounded  and  that  all  loyal  women  meet  at  such  convenient  times 
and  places  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  each  neighborhood  or  social  circle,  to  work 
upon  the  materials  which  shall  be  so  procured. 

Every  woman  in  the  country  can,  at  the  least,  knit  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings, 
or,  if  not,  can  purchase  them.  In  each  town  let  there  be  concert  on  this  subject, 
taking  care  that  three  or  four  sizes  are  provided.  Fix  upon  a  place  for  receiving, 
and  a  date  when  a  package  shall  be  transmitted,  and  send  it  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  most  convenient  of  the  depots  of  the  Commission. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES  MOST  WANTED. 

Blankets  for  single  beds ; 

Quilts,  of  cheap  material,  about  seven  feet  long  by  fifty  inches  wide ; 

Knit  Woollen  Socks; 

Woollen  or  Canton  Flannel  Bedgowns,  Wrappers,  Undershirts,  and  Drawers  ; 

Small  Hair  and  Feather  Pillows  and  Cushions  for  wounded  Limbs  ; 

Slippers. 

Delicacies  for  the  sick — such  as  farina,  arrowroot,  cornstarch,  cocoa,  condensed 
milk,  and  nicely  dried  fruit — -can  be  advantageously  distributed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Jellies  should  be  carefully  prepared  to  avoid  fermentation,  and  most 
securely  packed.  Many  articles  of  clothing  have  been  injured,  in  packages  here¬ 
tofore  sent  the  Commission,  by  the  breaking  of  jars  and  bottles.  Over  every 
vessel  containing  jelly,  strew  white  sugar  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  paste 
stout  paper  (not  brandied)  over  the  mouth.  Jellies  sent  in  stone  bottles  arrive  in 
the  best  condition,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  contents  for  use. 
Every  bottle,  &c.,  containing  jelly  should  be  labelled.  Aromatic  spirits  and 
waters ;  light  easy  chairs  for  convalescents ;  nicely  made  splints  for  wounded  limbs ; 
checker  and  backgammon  boards,  and  like  articles  for  the  amusement  of  wounded 
men ;  books,  for  desultory  reading,  and  magazines,  especially  if  illustrated,  will 
be  useful. 

All  articles  should  be  closely  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  or  in  very  strongly 
wrapped  bales,  and  clearly  directed.  On  the  top  of  the  contents  of  each  box, 
under  the  cover,  a  list  of  what  it  contains  should  be  placed ;  a  duplicate  of  this 
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list  should  be  sent  by  mail.  Arrangements  for  free  transportation  should  be  made, 
or  freight  paid  for  in  advance.  (The  express  companies  will  generally  convey 
goods  for  this  purpose,  at  a  reduction  on  the  usual  rates.)  Packages  may  be 
directed  and  sent,  as  is  most  economical,  from  any  point,  to  any  of  the  addresses 
below — '(“For  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission :”) 

Office  of  the  Woman’s  Central  Relief  Association,  Cooper  Union,  No.  10  Third 
avenue,  New  York ; 

Care  of  Samuel  and  William  Welsh,  218  South  Delaware  avenue,  Philadelphia; 

Care  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  20  Bloomfield  street,  Boston ; 

Care  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  Cincinnati; 

Care  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Griswold,  Wheeling,  Virginia; 

Care  of  F.  L.  Olmsted,  211  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Acknowledgments  will  be  made  to  all  those  who  forward 
parcels,  and  a  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  will  he 
published,  recording  the  names  of  all  contributors,  so  far  as 
they  shall  be  known  to  the  Commission. 


HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D.,  President. 


Prof.  A.  D.  BACHE,  LL.  D., 
GEORGE  T.  STRONG, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

GEORGE  W,  CULLUM,  U.  S.  A., 
ALEXANDER  E.  SHIRAS,  U.  S.  A  , 
ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A., 
WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 


Prof.  WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D  , 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 
SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D., 
CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 
J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D., 
HORACE  BINNEY,  Jr., 

Rt.  Rev.  THOS.  M.  CLARK,  D.  D., 


Commissioners  tender  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  General  Secretary ,  Washington. 

A.  J.  BLOOR,  Assistant  Secretary ,  Washington. 

J.  FOSTER  JENKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

J.  H.  DOUGLAS,  M.  D.,  Secretary  for  the  Divisions  under  Gen.  Banks,  Gen. 
Diz ,  and  Gen.  Wool. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  Secretary  for  the  Western  Armies. 


The  Sanitary  Commission  is  doing  a  work  of  great  humanity,  and  of  direct 
practical  value  to  the  nation,  in  this  time  of  its  trial.  It  is  entitled  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  generously  supported. 
There  is  no  agency  through  which  voluntary  offerings  of  patriotism  can  be  more 
effectively  made. 


A.  LINCOLN. 


Winfield  Scott, 

Washington,  September  30,  1861. 
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In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  easy  in  towns  and  villages 
where  no  association  exists,  to  form  a  society  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  in  connection  with  the  “  Woman’s 
Central  Association  of  Belief, ”  and  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
we  here  furnish  some  plain  directions. 

1.  Let  the  first  woman  whose  heart  is  stirred  with  yearnings 
to  do  something  in  her  own  town,  go  to  two  or  three  of  her 
neighbors  and  take  counsel. 

2.  Let  them  agree  on  some  convenient  day  and  hour  for  a 
meeting  of  ladies,  in  the  lecture-room  of  some  place  of 
worship,  or  in  the  town-house,  or  school-house. 

3.  Let  notices  of  this  he  written,  and  carried  to  the  pastors 
of  all  the  churches  in  town,  with  a  request  that  they  be  read, 
with  comments  by  the  pastor,  in  each  society,  at  the  close  of 
service. 

4.  Let  the  ladies  meet — select  a  President  and  Secretary ; 
then  let  such  portions  of  this  pamphlet  he  read  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  will  serve  to  explain  the  nature  and  working  of  this 
Society. 

5.  Then  let  the  ladies  present  form  themselves  into  a 
Soldiers’  Belief  Circle,  to  meet  once  a  week  from  1  to  4  P. 
M. — the  time  to  he  spent  in  sewing  or  knitting  for  the  soldier. 

6.  Let  them,  in  addition  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
already  elected,  choose  a  Treasurer  and  two  committees — one 
on  supplies  and  work,  of  three  ladies,  and  one  on  corres¬ 
pondence,  forwarding,  and  all  other  business,  such  as  storing, 
engaging  rooms,  &c.,  of  the  same  number. 

7.  The  duty  of  the  officers  should  be  as  follows  : 

I.  The  President — to  call  and  preside  at  all  meetings,  and 
have  a  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Circle. 

II.  The  Secretary — to  enroll  the  names  of  the  members 
(each  lady  simply  pledging  herself  to  give  three  hours  per 
week,  either  in  the  meeting,  or  at  home,  to  the  service  of 
the  soldier) — to  keep  a  record  of  the  meetings — the  amount 
of  work  done  weekly — the  number  present,  and  their  names — 
and  to  make  a  monthly  report,  to  be  read  at  the  first  meeting 
in  each  month. 
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III.  The  Treasurer — to  keep  all  donations  of  money,  collec¬ 
tions  in  churhes,  or  funds  raised  by  other  means,  and  disburse 
them  at  the  order  of  the  President,  on  vote  of  the  Circle,  and 
to  make  a  monthly  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

IY.  The  Committee  on  Supplies — to  solicit  donations,  in 
kind  from  stores,  farmers,  and  citizens  in  general,  in  yarn, 
wool,  cotton  cloth,  and  other  articles,  to  be  made  up  by  the 
industry  of  the  Circle ;  also,  to  determine  the  kind  of  work 
to  be  engaged  in  by  the  Circle,  and  to  distribute  it  properly  ; 
to  put  out  work  to  those  willing  to  receive  it  at  borne,  but 
unable  to  attend,  and  to  see  to  its  collection  ;  to  form,  with 
the  President’s  advice,  plans  of  work,  and  endeavor  to  get 
the  largest  possible  stock  of  goods  against  the  monthly 
reckoning.  This  Committee,  on  the  first  meeting  in  each 
month,  shall  report  a  plan  of  work  for  that  month,  and  report 
in  full  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  month. 

Y.  The  Committee  on  Correspondence,  forwarding,  storage 
— shall  have  for  their  duties,  first,  the  custody,  care,  and 
storage  ;  then,  the  packing  and  forwarding  of  the  goods  ; 
and,  finally,  all  the  correspondence  with  the  “  Woman’s 
Central  Association  of  Relief,”  either  for  instructions,  counsel, 
sympathy,  or  business.  They  shall  send  a  monthly  letter, 
and,  if  possible,  a  monthly  package,  to  the  Woman’s  Central. 

YI.  The  best  methods  of  packing  and  directing  are  all 
found  in  the  preceding  address  to  the  loyal  women  of 
America,  and  should  be  carefully  followed. 

With  these  simple  hints,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
patriotic  village  or  hamlet  will  be  without  its  Soldiers’  Circle 
of  Relief,  and  we  hopefully  anticipate  an  immediate  increase 
in  our  supplies,  from  the  general  attention  which  we  expect 
will  be  paid  to  the  instructions  and  suggestions  here  given. 

The  most  important  point  in  this  report  remains :  and  that 
is,  an  expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude  toward  the  women  of 
New  York  State  especially,  and  toward  all  the  generous  and 
noble-hearted  women  everywhere  who  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Woman’s  Central  Association.  None  but  those  who 
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have  opened  the  boxes  and  bundles  transmitted  to  the  office 
from  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  country,  can  measure  the 
patriotism,  the  tenderness,  the  depth  of  sympathy,  sewed 
into  the  garments,  done  up  in  the  packages,  and  lending 
fragrance  to  all  the  offerings  of  this  womanly  beneficence. 
We  have  been  made  better  citizens,  and  happier  and  more 
hopeful  Christians,  by  bending  over  these  boxes  freighted 
equally  with  labor,  comfort,  and  love.  We  now  return  the 
gratitude  not  of  our  own  hearts  alone,  hut  of  the  army  itself, 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  of  dying  men,  of  cold,  shivering 
hacks  warmed  by  their  care,  to  the  generous  souls  who  have 
supplied,  and  are  continually  recruiting  our  stores,  with  the 
work  of  their  hands  and  the  heating  of  their  hearts. 

The  liberal  donors  of  money  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Woman’s  Central,  deserve  special  thanks 
also.  Their  prompt  support  enabled  the  organization  to  start 
at  once  into  vigorous  existence,  and  the  continuance  of  their 
favor  is  essential  to  its  future  success. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  professional  gentlemen — whose 
time  is  so  valuable — have  given  the  association  largely  of 
their  presence  and  aid,  and  special  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  Dr.  W.  H.  Draper,  for  his  counsel  and  energetic  service, 
and  to  Dr.  Mott,  the  venerable  President,  for  an  undeviating 
punctuality  in  attending,  and  a  persistent  kindness  and 
skill  in  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  Woman’s  Central 
Association. 
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Present  Officers  of  the  Woman*  s  Central  Association  of  Relief: 

President — VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D. 

Secretary — GEO.  F.  ALLEN. 

Treasurer— HOWARD  POTTER. 

( Of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Brothers  ^  Co.,  59  Wall  st.) 


Executive  Committee. 
HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D., 
VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D., 
Mrs.  GEO.  L.  SCHUYLER, 

“  R.  M.  BLATCHFORD, 
Miss  COLLINS, 

WM.  H.  DRAPER,  M.  D., 
SAML.  F.  BRIDGHAM, 

GEO.  F.  ALLEN. 


HOWARD  POTTER, 

JNO.  S.  GOURLIE, 

WM.  HAGUE,  D.  D., 

THOS.  M.  MARKOE,  M.  D., 


Registration  Committee. 

E.  BLACKWELL,  M.  D., 

Mrs.  W.  P.  GRIFFIN,  Secretary, 
“  H.  BAYLIS, 

"  J.  A  SWETT, 

“  V.  BOTTA, 

“  E.  W.  STOUGHTON, 

“  J.  ELLIOT  THAYER, 

WM.  A.  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D., 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Finance  Commtitee. 

Mrs.  HAMILTON  FISH, 

“  C.  M.  KIRKLAND, 
“  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 


List  of  Associate  Members.  16  pp. 


(March  15,  1862.) 


Included  in  Document  74. 
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List  of  Associate  Members.  16  pp. 
(Dec.  7,  1861.) 


Included  in  Document  74. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


No.  35. 


TWO  RETORTS 

CONCERNING  THE 

fui)  ;tniJ  Comfort  gxbcit  hg  t|jc  j§>aiutarg  Commission 

TO 

Sick  Soldiers  Passing  through  Washington. 


BY  FREDERICK  N.  KNAPP,  Special  Relief  Agent. 


FIRST  REPORT. 


Office  of  Sanitary  Commission, 
Treasury  Building,  September  23,  1861. 
To  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  : 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  request,  I  submit  the  following 
report,  as  Special  Relief  Agent  of  the  Sanitary  Comrq,ission : 

The  main  purpose  had  in  view  in  this  agency  has  been  to 
lessen  the  hardships  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  sick 
volunteers  and  their  officers  of  the  forms  and  methods  of 
government  make  them  subject  while  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  to  provide  for  certain  wants  of  the  volunteers, 
when  detached  from  their  regiments,  for  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  arrangements  had  been  inadequate,  and  wdiich  the 
regular  inspectors  of  the  Commission,  in  their  visits  to  camps 
and  hospitals,  could  not  attend  to. 

Practically,  the  chief  duty  has  been — 

First.  To  supply  to  the  sick  men  of  the  regiments  arriving 
here  such  medicines,  food,  and  care  as  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  receive,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  with  the 
lack  of  facilities,  from  their  own  officers. 

Second.  To  furnish  suitable  food,  lodging,  care,  and 
assistance  to  men  discharged  from  the  general  hospitals,  or 
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from  their  regiments,  but  who  are  often  delayed  for  a  number 
of  days  in  the  city  before  they  obtain  their  papers  and  pay. 

Third.  To  give  assistance  and  information,  and  secure 
transportation  to  men  who  arrive  at  the  station-house  in 
small  numbers,  and  want  to  find  and  join  their  regiments. 
Some  of  these  are  men  accidentally  left  behind ;  some  are 
men  who  have  been  detained  by  order  for  a  few  days  at 
hospitals  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 

The  facilities  for  carrying  out  this  aim  of  the  Commission 
have  been,  until  recently,  very  deficient.  There  was  no  fit 
place  at  the  reception  buildings  where  sick  men  could  he 
made  comfortable  ;  no  means  near  at  hand  for  providing 
such  food  as  was  needed.  Government  did  not  recognize  the 
necessity  or  fitness  of  such  provision. 

On  August  9,  General  Mansfield  issued  an  order,  directing 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  reception  buildings  to  furnish  all 
facilities  in  their  power  to  members  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  who  wished  to  give  comfort  to  the  sick  soldiers. 
But  the  facilities  in  their  power  were  small,  as,  at  that  time, 
no  cooking  was  permitted  there  ;  except  hard  bread,  only 
uncooked  rations  were  supplied;  and  there  were  no  beds 
allowed  in  the  building,  as  its  object  was  simply  for  “  recep¬ 
tion  of  troops.” 

The  most  that  we  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  have  a  place 
assigned  us — part  of  the  smaller  building,  the  tc  Cane  Fac¬ 
tory” — where  we  put  the  sick  as  they  came  in,  separate 
from  the  crowd  of  the  other  building ;  and  here  we  had  a 
pile  of  blankets,  from  which  we  made  such  beds  as  we  could, 
and  then  brought  tea  and  coffee  and  supplies  for  the  men 
from  the  restaurant  in  the  station-house,  or,  more  often, 
from  a  hoarding-house  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

When  the  regiments  whose  sick  men  we  had  charge  of 
went  to  camp,  they  usually  carried  their  sick  with  them, 
unless  the  men  seemed  too  feeble  to  go  ;  in  which  case  we 
saw  that  the  men  were  taken  to  a  general  hospital,  or  else 
we  kept  them  in  charge  a  few  days  longer,  until  the  regi¬ 
mental  hospital  could  he  put  into  comfortable  condition. 

Sometimes  the  sick  of  a  regiment  just  arrived  occupied  a 
separate  passenger  car,  and  remained  in  the  car  until  the 
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regiment  moved  ;  in  that  case  we  supplied  them  with  tea 
and  coffee  and  needed  refreshments  in  the  car. 

Often  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  had  no  medicine  at  hand 
for  the  sick,  it  being  locked  up  in  his  chest,  which  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  baggage  car.  In  that  case  we  obtained  for 
him  such  medicines  as  immediate  needs  required. 

When  we  found  men  from  general  or  regimental  hospitals 
waiting  to  get  their  discharge  papers  filled  out,  and  for  their 
pay,  we  took  them  in  charge,  sheltered  and  fed  them,  and  if 
they  needed  help,  we  rendered  it. 

When  we  found  men  who  were  too  weak  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  going  with  their  papers,  we  took  charge  of  the  papers 
ourselves,  had  them  filled  up,  obtained  the  signature  of  the 
men  to  blank  receipts  for  money  due  to  them  b}r  government, 
and  thus,  by  consent  of  the  paymaster,  received  the  money, 
and  paid  it  over  to  the  men.  This  privilege  could  only  he 
granted  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

When  we  found  men  seeking  their  regiments,  we  directed 
them  (from  a  record  of  the  location  of  the  various  regiments, 
kindly  furnished  us  by  General  Williams ;)  if  they  needed 
money,  we  gave  it  to  them  ;  if  they  were  weak,  obtained  an 
order  for  an  ambulance,  or  an  army  wagon,  or  a  railroad 
pass,  by  which  they  were  sent  to  their  respective  stations. 

In  many  cases,  men  who  were  discharged  left  their  regi¬ 
mental  hospitals  sadly  in  need  of  clean  garments,  especially 
shirts,  stockings,  and  drawers.  In  such  cases,  before  they 
started  for  home,  we  made  the  men  clean  and  comfortable. 

When  we  found  men  at  the  reception  buildings  in  need  of 
medical  treatment,  but  not  sick  enough  to  be  sent  to  the 
general  hospital,  we  called  in  a  physician,  unless  their  own 
surgeon  could  be  obtained. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  were  each  day  at  the  station — early 
in  the  morning,  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  mid-day,  and 
whenever  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  was  expected. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  reception  buildings,  and  of  the 
rations,  and  those  who  had  in  charge  the  locating  the  newly- 
arrived  regiments,  were  kind,  attentive,  and  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  instructions. 
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About  the  20th  of  August,  government  ordered  cooked 
rations  (cold  meats  and  bread  and  hot  coffee)  to  be  ready  for 
the  regiments  on  their  arrival  at  the  station.  This  afforded 
some  relief  to  men  who  were  well,  but  did  not  furnish  the 
food  needed  by  the  sick,  leaving  to  us  still  most  of  our  work 
to  do. 

On  Friday  evening,  August  30th,  the  provost  marshal 
visited  the  reception  buildings,  and  issued  orders  that  no 
men  going  or  coming  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  buildings 
longer  than  six  hours,  as  the  buildings  were  for  the  reception 
of  troops,  not  for  hospital  purposes.  This  obliged  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  immediately  some  other  place  where  we  could  take  such 
soldiers  as,  from  the  necessities  of  the  cases,  required  more 
than  six  hours  of  shelter  or  care. 

We  fortunately  obtained  part  of  a  house  near  the  station, 
on  Capitol  Hill,  (the  second  house  from  the  railroad,  on  the 
street  running  from  the  rear  of  the  station  to  the  Capitol,) 
and  on  Saturday  night  it  was  furnished  with  beds  and  all 
conveniences  for  the  accomodation  of  thirty  to  forty  men  ;  and 
that  nightthere  were  twenty-one  invalid  soldiers  resting  there. 

The  rooms  of  this  house  are  large  and  high,  and  are  well 
ventilated.  One  room  is  19  by  33  feet,  and  10  feet  high; 
the  other  room  19  by  33  feet,  and  13  feet  high ;  each  room 
with  four  windows  opening  to  the  floor.  There  is  a  broad 
piazza  to  each  room.  There  is  a  front  entrance  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  stairs  have  been  built  from  the 
rear  window  down  to  the  out-buildings  beyond.  It  is  hired 
by  the  month  at  a  reasonable  rent ;  and  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  woman  who  lives  in  the  house — a  most 
judicious,  worthy,  and  kindly  person — to  take  care  of  the 
rooms,  and  to  furnish  such  board  and  general  supplies  to  the 
men  as  we  may  order ;  also  to  furnish  all  additional  care  to 
those  who  may  require  it.  We  have  a  store-room  there,  with 
such  clothing  and  comforts  as  may  be  demanded.  An 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  Dr.  Grymes,  an  experienced 
physician  living  near  by,  to  be  at  the  house  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  prescribe  for  such  men  as  require  treatment. 
Rules  in  regard  to  neatness,  behavior,  &c. ,  have  been  prepared , 
to  which  the  men  received  there  are  obliged  to  conform. 


Our  own  store-room  furnished  much  of  what  was  needed  to 
fit  up  the  rooms. 

Some  of  the  men  taken  to  this  house  require  only  the  shelter 
and  beds  for  the  night,  and  then  in  the  morning  take  their 
rations  with  their  regiment  at  the  reception  buildings. 
Others,  more  seriously  sick,  or  just  out  of  hospitals,  need  to 
remain  and  be  cared  for  longer. 

It  is  not  the  plan  to  consider  this,  in  any  sense,  a  hospital , 
but  only  as  a  place  where  the  weak  can  rest  and  be  cared 
for,  and  the  sick  remain  awhile  until  they  are  otherwise 
provided  for ;  and  also  where  those  returning  home,  who  have 
no  claim  upon  hospital  or  camp  or  station-house,  may  be 
sheltered  if  obliged  to  remain  near  the  station  more  than  six 
hours.  Therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  men  will  remain  in 
the  house  but  one,  two,  or  three  days  at  any  given  time.  We 
call  the  place  uThe  Soldiers’  Home.” 

I  will  note  down  in  brief  some  points  from  the  journal 
which  I  have  kept. 

Friday,  Aug.  9th.  G-o  early  to  the  station-house.  Find 
in  a  passenger  car  36  sick  men  of  an  Indiana  regiment, 
which  had  arrived  in  the  night;  found  the  car  hot  and  very 
dirty,  of  necessity ;  water  closet  beyond  use  or  endurance ; 
one  surgeon  is  absent  up  town  for  medicine,  (medicine  chest 
is  under  baggage,)  the  other  surgeon  has  gone  to  get  leave 
to  take  to  the  hospital  some  of  the  sick.  The  men  had  eaten 
nothing  for  24  hours,  except  hard  bread  and  water ;  nothing 
else  could  be  obtained. 

As  the  first  work,  I  employed  a  black  man  to  reduce  the 
water-closet  to  a  sanitary  state,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
car  likewise ;  then  got  at  a  boarding-house  two  pails  full  of 
tea,  and  a  half  bushel  of  bread  and  butter,  for  distribution, 
with  some  other  little  comforts  for  those  most  sick.  These 
men  were  left  in  the  car  from  no  neglect,  but  because  the 
reception  buildings  were  too  much  crowded  for  the  sick  to 
be  put  there.  In  about  an  hour  the  surgeons  returned; 
they  were  attentive  to  the  men,  and  seemed  grateful  for  our 
kindness  to  them ;  they  desired  themselves  to  have  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  their  sick,  but  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn.  Soon  the  army  wagons  and  ambulances  took  the 
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sick  men  to  join  in  the  move  toward  an  encampment.  But 
the  poor  fellows  were  fed. 

Saturday,  Aug.  10th.  After  visiting  the  newly-arrived 
regiments,  and  giving  some  comforts  to  the  sick,  I  found 
around  the  station-house  on  New  Jersey  avenue  thirty-six 
men  of  a  regiment  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  the 
afternoon  before,  as  they  moved  from  below  Alexandria  to 
Bladensburg.  It  had  been  an  intensely  hot  afternoon,  and 
the  march  was  evidently  forced,  (some  of  the  officers  were 
mounted.)  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  one  man  dropped  out 
beyond  the  Long  Bridge,  and  was  left  in  charge  of  two  com¬ 
rades,  (he  died  that  night,)  and  the  others  fell  out  all  along 
through  the  streets ;  no  officer  was  detailed  at  the  time  to 
collect  these  men,  or  to  care  for  them.  Knowing  that 
Bladensburg  was  somewhere  on  the  railroad,  the  stragglers 
had  all  found  their  way  during  the  evening  to  the  station- 
house.  They  had  eaten  nothing  since  Friday  noon,  and 
were  many  of  them  quite  exhausted.  I  brought  them  such 
supplies  as  I  could — bread  enough,  at  least.  One  man  I 
found  apparently  asleep,  lying  on  the  brick  sidewalk  in  the 
hot  sun  with  the  others ;  but  upon  trying  to  arouse  him,  as 
his  companions  said  he  was  very  sick,  I  found  he  was  entirely 
unconscious.  A  physician  was  called  in,  and  after  a  half 
hour  the  man  was  restored  to  consciousness.  From  Dr. 
McLaren  I  obtained  an  order  to  send  the  sick  men  to  the 
general  hospital;  from  Gen.  Mansfield  an  order  to  pass  the 
other  men  to  Bladensburg  on  the  cars.  Meantime,  however, 
an  officer  of  the  regiment  came  to  the  station-house  and 
marched  twenty  of  the  men  to  the  camp.  The  others  were 
left;  they  were  too  weak  to  march;  and  at  5^  o’clock  they 
were  sent  by  cars.  During  this  time  no  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  had  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of  these  men. 
The  man  sent  to  the  hospital  was  in  a  very  weak  state  for  a 
number  of  days;  except  for  timely  aid,  he,  too,  would 
doubtless  have  died. 

Aug.  11th,  a.  m.  Furnish  tea  and  food  to  10  or  12  men 
who  arrived  in  the  night,  and  remained  in  the  ambulances 
on  the  freight  cars.  They  were  otherwise  well  cared  for, 
but  needed  more  than  hard  bread  and  water.  Also  “  gave 
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comfort”  to  the  sick — some  15  or  20  of  them — of  another 
regiment,  who  spent  the  previous  night  in  the  Cane  Factory. 
At  6^  or  7  p.  m.,  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  arrived  in  the 
train.  The  regiment  marched  into  quarters  upon  the 
avenue,  leaving  their  sick  to  spend  the  night  in  the  baggage 
cars.  We  took  them  into  the  building,  and  gave  them 
supper,  shelter,  and  in  the  morning  a  breakfast.  There 
were  of  these,  sixteen  men  and  six  women.  Three  of  the 
men  were  so  sick  that  in  the  morning  they  were  carried  to 
the  general  hospital. 

Aug.  12th.  Look  after  these  Pennsylvania  men,  and  a 
few  others. 

P.  M.,  at  6^  o’clock;  thirty  men  arrive,  belonging  to  the 
Wisconsin  5th,  in  charge  of  a  sergeant.  He  left  them 
immediately  to  go  to  headquarters  to  get  wagons  to  trans¬ 
port  them  to  their  camp.  They  were  men  sent  on  from  the 
hospital  at  Baltimore.  They  had  no  provision  for  supper. 
We  supplied  them,  and  at  about  9^  they  were  packed  into 
the  wagons  which  had  arrived.  Had  I  seen  the  sergeant 
beforehand,  he  would  gladly  have  let  them  rest  for  the  night 
in  the  reception  house.  Meantime,  at  about  8  o’clock, 
thirteen  men  and  one  woman,  of  the  Wisconsin  6th,  arrive 
from  Baltimore  hospital,  without  any  one  in  charge  of  them. 
They  had  been  merely  told  to  go  to  Washington  and  join 
their  regiment.  We  gave  them  supper,  made  them  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  night,  and  after  breakfast  they  were  taken 
to  their  encampment. 

I  will  turn  now  merely  to  the  record  of  the  few  last  days, 
though  meantime  w~e  were  enabled  in  various  ways,  by 
furnishing  shelter,  or  food,  or  fresh  clothes,  to  give  comfort 
to  many. 

Aug.  28th.  Eighteen  men  arrive  at  station  house,  from  a 
Massachusetts  regiment,  to  go  home  discharged ;  but  there 
is  some  defect  in  their  papers.  The  surgeon,  who  has  care 
of  the  men,  is  obliged  to  go  up  the  river  twenty-eight  miles, 
where  the  regiment  is  in  camp,  and  he  is  grateful  to  us  for 
taking  the  men  under  our  charge  until  his  return.  Those 
who  are  well  enough  have  eaten  army  rations  (provided 
them,  by  order  of  Capt.  Beckwith,  abundantly)  at  the 
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reception-house  ;  those  more  unwell  have  been  furnished  by 
us  with  comforts.  They  were  here,  in  need  of  care,  from 
Wednesday  noon  until  Monday  afternoon.  And  when  they 
left,  they  were  very  grateful. 

On  Sunday  night,  Sept.  2d,  we  had  in  the  new  Home 
eighteen  Massachusetts  men,  and  ten  sick  men  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  regiment,  who  were  delayed  here  two  days  through 
some  defects  in  their  papers  of  discharge.  There  were  also 
three  other  sick  men,  who  came  with  a  Pennsylvania  regi¬ 
ment  on  Saturday,  and  one  Maine  man,  who  came  from  the 
hospital  at  Annapolis  with  the  surgeon’s  certificate  of 
inability,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  by  the  journey  to  go 
over  to  Alexandria,  where  his  regiment  was  located,  to  get 
his  papers  made  out.  He  is  resting  here. 

Monday  night,  Sept.  3d,  there  were  18  in  the  house;  the 
Massachusetts  men  having  left,  and  four  new  men  having 
come  in;  the  Tammany  men  still  remaining. 

Sept.  9th.  Thirty  men  arrive  at  the  station-house  from 
Annapolis  hospital ;  some  of  them  to  join  their  regiments, 
some  to  be  discharged.  They  receive  from  Captain  Allen 
passes,  so  that  they  need  not  be  arrested  as  they  go  through 
the  city  to  report  themselves  at  headquarters ;  but  they  have 
not  a  cent  of  money,  and  its  a  long  walk — a  mile  or  more — 
for  sick  men  to  take ;  and  they  must  carry  their  knapsacks, 
too.  Therefore  I  furnish  to  each  man  money  enough  to  pay 
his  omnibus  fare  up  there  and  back  again,  so  that  he  can 
return  for  the  night  to  the  Home  if  he  is  delayed.  Some 
ten  or  fifteen  of  these  men  returned ;  their  regiments  were 
too  far  off  to  be  reached  that  night. 

The  next  day,  (September  10th,)  a  number  more — some 
twenty  men — arrived  from  Annapolis  Hospital ;  we  gave  aid 
to  these  as  to  the  others,  receiving  some  of  them  for  the 
night.  It  is  a  little  thing  thus  to  give  to  a  man  enough  to 
pay  an  omnibus  fare,  and  to  buy  a  meal ;  but  when  that  little 
aid  is  given  to  each  one  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  weary  men  each 
week,  the  aggregate  of  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  is  relieved 
is  not  small  in  its  sum  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  friends  at 
home  could  purchase  it  at  ten-fold  its  cost  for  those  who  are 
weary  by  the  way,  they  would  consider  it  cheaply  bought. 
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Sept.  11th.  There  were  last  night  in  the  “  Soldiers’ 
Home/’  as  we  now  call  it,  twenty-five  men  resting.  Among 
them  were  a  number  of  Berdan’s  sharpshooters ;  none  of  them 
were  sick  enough  to  go  to  a  hospital,  but  some  of  them  will 
doubtless  be  saved  from  serious  illness  by  two  or  three  days 
of  rest  and  care.  These  men  represent  a  large  class  of  soldiers 
now  arriving,  who  come  in  companies  of  fifties  or  hundreds, 
not  yet  organized  into  regiments,  and  therefore  having  no 
surgeon  with  them.  To  such  we  feel  that  we  can  render 
especial  service. 

Sept.  12th.  A  number  discharged  from  a  Maine  regiment, 
but  who  arrived  in  the  city  too  late  to  get  their  pay,  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time  found  their  way  to  the  Home. 
They  were  without  shelter  and  without  money,  for  they  had 
expected  to  arrive  from  their  camp  in  Virginia  in  season  to 
receive  the  money  due  to  them,  and  start  for  home  in  the 
evening  train.  At  first  these  men  seemed  unwilling  to 
accept  what  they  thought  was  charity ;  but  I  assured  them 
that  we  were  only  supplying  to  them  some  of  the  very  con- 
forts  which  their  own  friends,  perhaps,  in  Maine  had  sent  on 
“for  the  soldiers,”  (for  Maine  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  call  made  upon  her.)  I  fancied  that  they  rested  better 
that  night  for  the  assurance ;  they  did  not  feel  so  far  away 
from  home. 

Sept.  13th.  Last  night  we  sheltered  thirty-eight  men, 
and  furnished  fresh  clothes  to  some  who  were  sorely  in  need. 
Among  those  to  whom  we  gave  comfort  was  one  man  whose 
earnest  tone  peculiarly  impressed  me;  so  I  note  the  parti¬ 
culars.  When  I  went  to  the  reception-house  in  the  evening 
I  found  there  this  man  who  looked  tired  and  worn.  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  one  of  the  men  to  be  discharged.  He  said  no, 
but  that  he  had  walked  over  twenty  miles,  and  had  hurried 
most  of  the  way.  Some  two  weeks  ago,  he  received  the  news 
of  his  mother’s  death  and  his  father’s  sickness,  but  he  could 
not  obtain  leave  of  absence ;  yesterday  it  was  telegraphed  to 
him  that  his  farther  had  died ;  he  now  obtained  a  furlough 
for  six  days ;  but  he  had  twenty-two  miles  to  walk  before  he 
could  reach  the  cars ;  he  started  early,  but  arrived  here  a 
half  hour  too  late  for  the  train,  and  consequently  would  not 
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be  in  Philadelphia  in  time  for  the  funeral  of  his  father. 
His  wife  was  not  living,  but  he  had  a  little  girl,  three  years 
old,  in  aid  of  whose  support  the  city  of  Philadelphia  paid 
fifty  cents  per  week.  He  showed  to  me  some  of  his  letters 
from  what  was  once  his  home.  Realizing,  as  I  thought,  in 
my  own  heart,  the  sad  loneliness  and  weariness  and  disap¬ 
pointment  which  I  knew  he  must  experience,  I  said  to  him, 
Now  tell  we  honestly,  for  I  want  to  know,  just  how  a  man 
feels  when  he  is  situated  as  you  are ;  do  you  not  wish  you 
had  never  enlisted,  and  so  were  not  obliged  to  start  for  camp 
again  in  three  days  after  you  reach  your  child?  He  answered, 
“No,  sir;  you  can’t  make  me  say  that.  I  enlisted  because  I 
loved  my  country,  and  I  was  determined  to  fight  for  her, 
and  if  every  friend  I  have  got  in  the  world  dies  while  I  am 
away,  I  will  not  wish  I  had  staid  at  home.”  This  man  had 
borrowed  of  his  captain  barely  money  enough  to  pay  his  rail¬ 
road  fare  both  ways.  I  added  something  to  this,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  take  it  till  I  told  him  it  was  for  his  little  girl. 

Sept.  15.  Last  night  there  were  only  twelve  men  in  the 
Home.  But  early  this  morning  we  received  sixteen  men  from 
a  Michigan  regiment,  which  arrived  in  the  night.  None  of 
these,  excepting  four  who  were  sent  to  the  generel  hospital 
to-day,  were  very  sick ;  but  with  slight  illness  at  first,  they 
were  entirely  worn  down  and  prostrated  by  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey,  without  rest,  from  Michigan.  Just  at  this 
point  of  time,  a  day  and  night  of  sleep,  and  some  little  care, 
will  probably  save  them  from  a  serious  illness.  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  their  regimental  hospital  will  be  ready,  and  they 
will  then  go  there. 

Sept.  16.  Although  four  thousand  troops  have  arrived  in 
the  last  24  hours,  there  were  but  four  sick  men  among  them, 
except  those  of  the  Michigan  regiment.  The  other  regiments 
were  from  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
inspection  of  troops,  previous  to  their  enlisting,  is  evidently 
more  thorough  than  with  the  earlier  regiments. 

Just  before  night  I  met  ten  of  the  Garibaldians,  who  arrived 
in  the  city  too  late  to  get  their  pay.  They  are  from  the 
regimental  hospital — sick  and  discharged.  I  told  them  how 
to  find  their  way  to  the  Home ;  and,  after  a  comfortable  supper, 
they  are  now  resting. 
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Sept.  17.  Last  night  there  were  forty-five  men  in  the 
Home,  more  than  half  of  them  needing  medical  treatment. 
This  morning  one  poor  fellow  left,  who  has  been  here  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  ten  days  for  his  papers,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Poolesville  to  have  a  correction  made  in  them.  He 
is  very  sick  with  consumption,  and  every  day  of  his  unnecessary 
delay  seemed  a  wrong  to  him. 

Sept.  18.  This  morning  all  hut  twelve  men  left  for  their 
regiments,  or  for  home;  to-night  thirty  more  of  the  sick  came 
in  from  the  four  regiments  that  arrived.  This  afternoon  I 
went  to  a  regiment  over  the  river,  and  obtained  from  a  captain 
twenty  dollars,  which  he  had  wrongfully  or  carelessly  charged 
to  a  young  man  when  his  papers  were  made  out.  Three 
other  cases  similar  to  this  have  previously  claimed  our 
attention. 

From  the  19th  until  the  present  time  our  chief  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  newly-arrived  regiments — some  seven¬ 
teen  regiments  having  come  in  during  the  five  days.  The 
number  in  the  Home  the  past  week  has  been  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  each  night.  Meantime,  some  men  has  been  sent  to 
us  from  regiments  already  in  camp,  but  who  were  not  provided 
with  hospital  tents.  Most  of  these  we  transferred  to  the 
general  hospital. 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  have  thus  received  care  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  (some  more,  some  less ;  some  a  single 
night’s  lodging ;  some  five  or  six  days’  shelter  and  support)  is 
not  far  from  seven  hundred.  This  covers  the  time  from 
August  9th  to  September  23d. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  these  facts 
give  increasing  evidence  of  what  a  vast  amount  of  delay,  and 
consequent  fatigue  and  anxiety,  would  be  saved  the  soldiers 
who  are  sick  and  discharged,  if  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  is 
in  the  various  regiments  to  make  out  the  discharge  papers, 
could  be  led  to  feel  the  importance  of  making  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  required,  and  then 
would  carefully  regard  them.  Humanity,  as  well  as  official 
faithfulness,  demands  this.  The  paymaster,  of  course,  is  not 
authorized  to  give  a  man  his  money  upon  a  discharge  that 
has  a  single  flaw  in  it;  so  the  man  has  to  go  back  to  the 
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regiment  again  with  his  papers,  and  the  delay  is  certainly  a 
wrong  to  the  sick  man,  who  thought  he  had  fairly  started 
for  home. 

I  may  also  stale  that  there  is  now  established  by  govern¬ 
ment  a  much  more  perfect  system  for  sending  to  their 
respective  regiments  the  soldiers  who  arrive  without  officers. 

Allow  me,  likewise,  to  add,  that  in  this  formal  report  no 
record  is  made  of  what,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  most  grateful  methods  by  which  “aid  and  comfort’ ’  are 
given  to  these  soldiers,  namely,  by  the  expression  of  the 
sympathy  which  they  receive  at  our  hands,  by  the  word  of 
good  cheer,  by  the  assurance  that  some  one  is  waiting  to 
help  them  on.  And  this  has  a  tenfold  value  to  them  when 
they  receive  it,  not  as  from  one  individual,  hut  as  from  a 
thousand  hands  reached  out  from  a  thousand  hearts,  that 
hear  with  them  constantly  the  thought  of  helping  and 
strengthening  our  soldiers  who  have  left  their  homes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  we  hope  to  accomplish 
still  more  good,  and  render  aid  and  comfort  still  more 
effectually,  as  by  degrees  system  and  methods  for  greater 
efficiency  are  worked  out.  In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
one  cannot  mark  down  a  plan  of  operations  so  much  as  follow 
the  lead  of  circumstances. 

Respectfully, 

FRED’K  N.  KNAPP, 

Special  Relief  Agent  of  Sanitary  Commission. 


SECOND  REPORT. 


Washington,  October  21,  1861. 

To  Fred.  Law  Olmsted, 

Secretary  of  Sanitary  Commission : 

Sir — My  first  report  bore  date  of  September  10th.  After 
it  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  made  a  document  of  the 
Commission,  some  delay  occurred  in  printing,  enabling  me 
to  bring  the  report  down  to  September  23d,  which,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  was  done,  so  far  as  the  additional 
details  were  of  general  interest ;  and  they  are  now  presented 
to  you,  in  printed  form,  in  connection  with  the  first  official 
report.  Other  matters  of  expense  and  methods,  embraced 
in  that  time,  will  be  connected  with  the  present  statements. 

Up  to  September  10th,  the  number  of  soldiers  who  had 
received  aid  and  comfort  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  as 
previously  stated,  was  about  300 ;  from  September  10th  to 
September  23d,  the  number  was  about  400 ;  from  September 
23d  to  the  present  time,  the  number  has  been  1,094.  Total 
from  September  10th  to  the  present  date,  1,494. 

The  men  who  have  been  relieved  were  mostly  of  the  same 
classes  as  those  indicated  in  the  first  report,  viz.:  the  sick  of 
newly-arrived  regiments;  men  returning  from  hospitals  at 
Annapolis  or  Baltimore;  men  waiting  for  their  discharge 
papers  or  their  pay ;  men  who  had  received  their  discharge 
papers,  but  needed  a  day  or  two  of  rest  before  starting  for 
home. 

To  all  of  these  shelter,  or  food,  or  medical  treatment,  or 
direction,  or  money  were  given,  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  case.  And  as  before,  so  now,  fresh  clothes  were  furnished 
to  a  number  who  otherwise  would  have  carried  one  of  the 
worst  marks  of  the  war  home  with  them. 

Besides  these  men,  however,  at  the  time  when  the  troops 
were  pouring  in  so  rapidly,  we  received  from  day  to  day  a 
number  of  soldiers  brought  to  us  from  the  regiments  already 
in  camp  near  by.  These  regiments,  in  the  unusual  demand 
for  supplies,  were  not  furnished  with  hospital  tents,  and  the 
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general  hospitals  were  too  much  crowded,  or  the  men  not 
sick  enough,  to  make  it  desirable  to  have  them  sent  there. 
With  these  men  in  the  house,  the  Home  assumed,  for  a  week 
or  two,  essentially  the  character  of  a  hospital. 

But  besides  these,  again,  within  the  past  three  weeks,  we 
have  had  a  new  class,  viz.:  men  belonging  to  regiments 
moving  from  Washington  to  Annapolis  for  special  service. 
A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  where  the  regiments  have 
struck  their  tents  and  marched  to  the  railroad  station, 
bringing  all  their  sick  with  them  in  ambulances,  expecting 
to  take  the  cars  at  once  ;  but  they  were  detained  there  waiting 
sometimes  for  24  hours.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  imme¬ 
diately  received  the  sick  into  the  Home;  and  there  they 
remained  until  the  train  which  was  to  take  them  was  ready 
to  start.  Some  nights  we  have  had  as  many  as  twenty  such 
from  one  regiment,  who  otherwise  (though  just  removed  from 
a  regimental  hospital)  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  slept 
on  the  floor  of  the  reception-house,  or  else  in  the  army  wagons 
and  ambulances.  Many  of  these  were  men  who  needed  all 
the  care  we  could  give  them. 

One  night,  October  9th,  as  I  came  out  of  the  house,  there 
were  four  army  wagons  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  front  of  the 
Home,  waiting  the  word  to  carry  men  (38  in  number)  to  the 
cars,  which  were  to  start  for  Annapolis ;  and  there  I  found 
the  wagons  standing  the  next  morning,  and  the  regiment  did 
not  get  under  way  until  the  following  afternoon  ;  but  during 
all  this  time  these  38  men  were  receiving  assurance  that  the 
Sanitary  Commission  kindly  provided  for  the  sick  soldiers. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  found  at  the  reception-house  about 
forty  women  and  children,  (22  women  and  19  children,) 
belonging  to  the  seven  companies  of  regulars  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Utah  Territory.  They  were  much  worn  with 
their  two  months’  journey.  None  of  the  little  children 
were  over  six  years  old.  We  brought  them  all  up  to  the 
Home,  giving  them  the  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  to 
themselves.  It  was  a  new  sight  to  see  so  many  little  children 
there,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  one;  and  it  was  right,  too;  for 
by  giving  thus  for  the  time  some  of  the  protection  of  a 
home  to  these  wives  and  children,  I  am  sure  we  gave  the  very 
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best  “aid  and  comfort”  to  those  weary  men  at  the  reception- 
house.  Most  of  the  women  and  children  remained  here  until 
yesterday.  We  regretted  that  we  had  not  still  greater 
facilities  for  rendering  them  comfortable,  but  such  as  we 
had  we  gladly  gave  to  them. 

Dr.  G-rymes,  the  physician  to  the  Home,  in  his  report, 
dated  October  10th,  says: 

“I  have  professionally  treated  over  400  soldiers  since  the 
opening  of  the  house — some  of  them  very  sick.  I  have  sent 
36  to  the  general  hospitals  from  the  Home,  and  others  from 
the  Depot.  I  have  given  medicine  to  many  who  were  directed 
to  call  here  for  advice.  I  have  furnished  medicines  to  various 
regimental  surgeons  arriving  at  the  station-house;  and, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  occurred,  have  conversed  and 
advised  with  them  upon  the  prevailing  diseases  of  our  section 
of  the  country ;  and  I  have  informed  them  what  disposition 
they  could  make  of  their  sick.” 

The  largest  number  in  the  house  at  any  one  time  has  been 
91,  the  smallest  number,  13.  On  many  nights  in  succession 
the  number  has  exceeded  50. 

An  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  the  names  of  all 
received  at  the  Home,  with  the  dates  of  their  arrival  and 
their  leaving,  excepting  where  men  were  brought  in  merely 
to  lodge  for  a  night.  In  that  case  the  number  of  men  thus 
sheltered  was  put  down. 

The  cost  of  boarding  these  men  during  this  time,  included 
in  this  report,  according  to  the  bills  herewith  transmitted, 
has  been  about  $900. 

We  now  have  the  use  of  the  whole  house,  of  which  we 
previously  occupied  but  part.  The  rent  is  paid  by  Government. 
We  are  now  also  allowed  to  draw  rations  for  all  the  men 
received  at  the  Home.  This  new  arrangement  has  been  made 
about  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Murry,  the  woman  who  before  kept 
the  house,  a  very  faithful,  kindly,  and  experienced  person, 
is  now  employed  in  the  same  service  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  Boylston  Clark,  an  unpaid  assistant,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  has  rendered  me  much  help,  and  kindly  offers 
to  continue  the  work  so  long  as  he  is  needed.  He  is  a  man 
of  judgment  and  efficiency. 
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The  surgeon,  Dr.  Grymes,  has  been  devoted  in  his  attention 
to  the  sick  men  received  at  the  Home.  He  has  been  there  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  he  is  kind  in  manner, 
judicious  in  his  practice,  and  never  impatient  or  weary. 

The  existence  of  the  Home  and  its  services  are  becoming 
generally  known.  We  now  frequently  have  men,  on  their 
way  home,  sent  directly  to  our  care  from  their  regiments. 

A  number  of  letters  of  grateful  thanks  have  been  received 
from  men  who  had  arrived  at  their  own  homes  after  resting 
at  this  Home  on  the  way. 

Water  for  a  bath-room  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
the  building.  Certain  difficulties  were  in  the  way  which, 
we  think,  have  now  been  overcome,  and  an  order  will  probably 
be  issued  soon  by  Government  to  have  the  water  brought  in. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  agent 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  from  time  to  time,  has  made  a 
report  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  changes  and  repairs  needed 
at  and  around  the  reception-house,  and  the  house  where 
rations  are  served;  and  the  suggestions  have  always  been 
received  and  acted  upon. 

There  is  a  room  in  a  small  new  building  near  the  station- 
house,  where  men  who  are  sick  with  measles  are  placed  if 
they  arrive  in  the  night,  or  cannot  be  immediately  sent  to 
the  general  hospital.  To  this  room,  tea  and  necessary 
supplies  are  sent  from  the  Home. 

All  the  men  connected  with  the  reception-buildings  have 
been  uniformly  ready  to  cooperate  with  us,  and  they  have 
frequently  brought  the  sick  men  from  the  station-house  to 
the  Home. 

Among  the  1,800  men  received  at  the  Home,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  where  rudeness  or  disrespect  has  been 
shown,  but  uniformly  thoughtfulness  and  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

With  reference  to  the  diseases  of  the  men  who,  from  time 
to  time,  come  under  our  care,  I  should  say  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  discharged  men,  composing  one-third 
of  the  whole  whom  we  receive,  are  persons  who,  according  to 
their  own  testimony,  were  more  or  less  diseased  before  they 
left  their  homes,  and  who  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
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enlist  except  for  the  culpable  carelessness  of  the  medical 
officers  who  inspected  these  same  men  before  their  enlistment. 
I  have  taken  special  care  to  inform  myself  upon  this  point, 
so  far  as  I  could  from  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  talking 
with  three  or  four  hundred  discharged  men .  At  one  time 
we  had  nineteen  discharged  men  from  one  regiment,  and  it 
was  their  united  testimony  that  “the  surgeon  who  examined 
them  as  recruits  passed  them  off  at  the  rate  of  a  company  of 
ninety  men  in  an  hour.”  The  attention  of  public  officials 
who  have  this  matter  in  charge  ought  surely  to  be  drawn  to 
these  facts.  By  such  carelessness  private  homes  suffer,  the 
public  service  suffers,  and  the  good  name  of  the  army,  as  a 
place  where  the  health  of  the  soldier  is  cared  for,  suffers. 
It  is  a  wrong  all  round. 

With  reference  to  other  men  who  come  under  our  care — 
not  discharged,  but  belonging  to  newly-arrived  regiments — 
I  should  say  that  one-half  of  these  are  men  who  ought  never 
to  have  been  allowed  to  enlist,  while  the  other  half  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  men  who  though  ill  when  the  regiment  was 
called  upon  to  move,  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind,  and 
therefore  undertook  a  journey  which  was  too  severe  for  them. 
But  such  men  usually  are  ready  for  service  after  a  few  days’ 
rest. 

There  are  but  few  persons  who  come  into  our  hands  affected 
with  contagious  or  infectious  disorders,  or  threatened  with 
protracted  sickness  of  the  severer  types  of  disease ;  but  when 
any  such  arrive  they  are  immediately  placed  under  the  better 
care  which  they  receive  at  the  general  hospitals. 

There  is  one  other  point  which,  although  not  strictly 
connected  with  sanitary  affairs,  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
mention.  Among  these  thousand  and  more  of  sick  men 
whom  we  have  had  in  charge,  I  have  met  scarcely  one  whose 
anxiety  for  renewed  health  did  not  seem  actually  to  centre 
chiefly  upon  this  idea,  namely,  to  have  strength  enough  to 
fight  for  his  country.  Hundreds  of  those  men  go  home  with 
a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment,  to  think  that  they  can 
never  strike  that  blow  in  their  country’s  cause  for  which 
their  arm  and  heart  both  were  once  so  strong,  while  now  the 
arm  is  palsied.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  not  merely 
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with  the  patience  of  these  men,  but  with  their  deep-seated 
spirit  of  patriotism.  I  am  convinced  that  many  persons  in 
the  community  attribute  to  a  mere  love  of  excitement  and  to 
the  attractiveness  of  a  military  life  what  ought  to  be  credited 
to  a  genuine,  earnest  purpose.  I  have  had  peculiar  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  to  get  at  the  real  feelings  of  a  great  many  of  these 
men,  and  I  see  more  and  more  how  strong  and  real  a  current 
of  life  flows  down  southward  from  our  northern  hills.  Again 
and  again  have  I  wished  that  all  doubting  or  luke-warm 
patriots  could  witness  some  of  these  scenes,  which,  to  my 
eye,  have  so  much  real  pathos  in  them — men  returning  to 
their  friends  and  their  homes  simply  to  die,  yet  without  a 
complaint  or  regret,  except  that  they  were  too  weak  to  bear 
arms.  Even  those  men  who  were  prisoners  at  Richmond, 
but  who  have  now  been  allowed  to  return,  (as  they  are 
maimed  for  life,  nearly  every  one  having  lost  a  limb,)  even 
these  men  utter  no  complaints.  There  have  been  ten  of  them 
with  us  the  past  two  weeks,  getting  their  papers  of  discharge 
and  of  pension,  yet  I  have  not  heard  a  murmur  from  one.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  right,  in  my  report,  to  give  this  measure 
of  testimony. 

I  will  append  to  this  report  one  letter  of  many,  which, 
although  addressed  to  me  personally,  belongs  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  the  public,  whose  charities  I  am  allowed  to 
bestow.  The  letter  is  printed  just  as  it  was  received: 

“Sept,  the  29 — 61 

“Dear  Sir,  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  gratitud  towards  you 
I  sit  down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you — to  let  you  know  that 
my  Son  arived  home  on  the  24th  in  verry  feeble  health,  about 
the  same  as  when  he  left  your  House — &  stil  remains  as  week 
witli  verry  bad  Cough — when  I  herd  him  tel  of  the  kind 
treatment  he  receaved  from  you  an  entire  Stranger  and  the 
kindness  you  Showd  him,  and  the  things  you  gave  him — I 
could  not  refrain  from  Sheding  tears  of  Gratitude  I  feel  as 
though  he  found  a  friend  in  need  which  is  a  friend  in  deed. 

“I  feel  as  though  Heaven  would  Reward  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness — it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  See  Such  a  good  Soul — 
as  it  is  not  money  you  was  after  I  beg  you  to  accept  our  cincere 
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thanks  and  may  God  bless  you — if  we  never  meet  on  Earth 
may  God  prepair  me  to  meet  you  in  Heaven 

u  Yours  truly  this  from  your  obedient  Servant" 


“P  S  my  son  will  write  you  Soon  if  able  Excuse  my  poor 
ignorant  letter" 

Did  circumstances  call  for  it,  I  could  add  many  similar 
assurances  of  gratitude,  which  come  from  humble  homes, 
indeed,  hut  from  wives  and  parents  who  appreciate  kindness 
bestowed  upon  husbands  and  sons. 

Kespectfully, 

FRED’K  N.  KNAPP, 

Special  Relief  Agent  of  Sanitary  Commission . 


. 
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Since  the  publication  of  my  former  report,  the  aspects  of  our  field  of 
labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  materially  changed.  The 
number  of  enlisted  men  in  camp  and  field  in  that  area  now  reaches  the 
large  figure  of  250,000.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  investigation 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  immense  force,  and  the  effort  to  supply 
the  wants  from  which  they  have  suffered,  have  drawn  largely  upon  my 
energies  and  the  material  means  at  my  command.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  such  drafts  have  but  rarely  been  protested ;  no  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  troops,  for  whose  health  and  comfort  I  have  been  in 
any  degree  responsible,  have  been  wholly  neglected ;  nor  has  any  appeal 
for  assistance  in  any  case  been  refused,  nor  waited  long  for  a  full  and 
satisfactory  response.  To  accomplish  this  task  my  own  labor  has  been 
necessarily  somewhat  severe ;  I  have  been  compelled  to  travel  over  ten 
thousand  miles  in  the  service  of  the  Commission,  and  in  my  brief 
intervals  of  rest  have  been  burdened  with  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  correspondence.  To  do  in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory  the 
sanitary  work  which  has  been  crowding  upon  the  Commission  in  the 
Western  States,  it  has  seemed  indispensable  to  increase  our  corps  of 
agents  ;  I  have,  therefore,  employed  two  additional  inspectors,  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  investigating  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
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troops  now  rapidly  gathering  in  Kentucky;  and  have  established  and 
brought  into  successful  operation  a  depot  of  supplies  in  Western  Virginia. 
I  have  also  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the 
earnest,  systematic,  and  most  efficient  aid  of  a  large  number  of  our 
associate  members,  and  of  auxiliary  Ladies’  Aid  Societies,  without  whose 
assistance  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work  done  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  railroad,  steamboat, 
and  express  lines,  who  have,  with  few  exceptions,  generously  offered  to 
transport  supplies  free,  or  at  greatly  diminished  rates.  In  some  instances, 
also,  they  have  granted  free  passes  to  our  agents,  and  have  thus  spared 
us  a  heavy  drain  upon  our  limited  pecuniary  resources.  Through  all 
these  agencies  a  system  of  sanitary  measures  has  been  inaugurated,  which 
has  already  prevented  and  alleviated  much  suffering,  and,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  has  saved  many  lives  ;  a  system  which  promises  in  the 
future  to  add  greatly  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  our  troops, 
and  thus  to  accomplish,  to  a  good  degree,  the  objects  for  which  the 
Commission  was  organized. 

The  details  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  do  for  the 
welfare  of  the  soldier  in  the  different  divisions  of  our  Western  army,  will 
be  given  under  the  different  heads  where  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
troops  in  the  several  departments  are  specifically  noted ;  but  a  few  facts 
in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  causes  which  have  had  a  general  bearing  on  their 
health  and  comfort,  deserve  to  be  first  mentioned. 

On  comparing  the  condition  of  the  troops  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  with  that  observed  at  the  time  of  making  my  former  report, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  while  exhibiting  in  many  respects  a  different  phase, 
their  average  health  has  on  the  whole  not  materially  changed.  With 
the  advance  of  the  season,  and  their  experience  in  camp  life,  important 
modifications  have  taken  place  in  the  diseases  from  which  they  have 
suffered.  The  diarrhoea,  at  one  time  so  prevalent  in  all  the  camps,  and 
the  various  effects  of  malarious  poison  which  gave  a  distinct  phase  to  the 
nosology  of  our  armies  early  in  the  season,  have  diminished  in  a  marked 
degree ;  while  with  the  approach  of  the  colder  weather  of  autumn,  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  perhaps  no  more  numerous,  have  become  more 
grave ;  measles  and  small-pox,  which  for  a  time  had  somewhat  abated 
their  virulence,  are  now  more  frequent  and  severe  ;  and  rheumatism  has 
assumed  an  important  place  in  the  list  of  diseases  with  which  our  troops 
are  affected.  On  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  sick  is  but  little  greater 
than  during  the  summer,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  mortality  has  sensibly  increased.  This  is  doubt- 
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less  due  to  the  combined  operation  of  several  causes.  The  multitudinous 
cases  of  trivial  diseases,  occurring  among  all  newly-enlisted  men,  and 
incidental  to  the  change  from  civil  to  military  life,  no  longer  swell  the 
sick  list  and  fill  the  hospitals  ;  and  the  more  frequent,  but  less  severe 
forms  of  malarious  disease — ague  and  chill  fever — have  been  succeeded 
by  the  rarer,  but  more  grave,  malarious  dysenteries  and  bilious  remittent 
fevers ;  while  the  eruptive  diseases,  as  they  are  so  prone  to  do,  have 
multiplied  in  number  and  increased  in  virulence  with  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  grave  and  fatal 
diseases  among  troops  now  more  experienced  in  camp  life,  better 
equipped  than  at  first,  subject  at  least  to  partial  sanitary  inspection  and 
instruction,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  liberal  bounty  from  the 
Sanitary  Commission  and  a  generous  public,  by  which  their  comfort  and, 
as  a  consequence,  their  health,  have  been  without  question  greatly 
increased,  will  perhaps  excite  surprise  and  concern  in  many  minds ;  and 
the  question  will  naturally  arise:  Why  is  it?  Doubtless  a  portion  of 
the  prevalent  sickness  and  mortality  are  due  to  natural  and  inevitable 
causes,  incident  to  the  change  of  season,  and  affecting  alike  those  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  comforts  of  home  and  those  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  camps  ; 
there  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  cases 
of  death  and  grave  disease  in  our  Western  armies  are  due  to  removable 
causes ;  which  should  therefore  become  matters  of  anxious  concern  and 
earnest,  immediate  effort. 

In  this  category  of  causes  I  would  include  unnecessary  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold.  The  consequences  following  such  exposure  have  been  mainly 
entailed  by  insufficient  protection  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
such  as  defective  tents,  blankets  too  few  and  of  inferior  quality,  uniforms 
of  too  light  material,  overcoats  wholly  wanting  or  far  too  pervious  to 
both  cold  and  rain.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  I 
cannot  but  anticipate  the  gravest  consequences  from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  their  clothing  and  bedding,  such  and  so  much 
as  now  furnished  to  troops  soon  to  encounter  all  the  severities  of  our 
Arctic  winter.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  few  of  our  volunteers  will 
be  so  located  as  to  geographical  position,  or  so  protected  in  winter 
quarters,  as  to  escape  great  suffering  and  serious  disease,  while  guarded 
from  the  effects  of  cold  only  by  their  uniforms  and  a  single  blanket  each. 
If  it  be  determined  that  military  necessity  limits  the  transportation,  and 
therefore  restricts  the  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  soldier  to  the  present 
regulation  standard,  it  is  none  the  less  a  sad  necessity,  from  which  the 
gravest  evils  must  follow.  I  am  confident  that  few  of  our  troops  can 
endure  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign  with  less  than  at  least  two  good 
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blankets  each,  and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  winter  underclothng,  socks, 
and  mittens,  than  even  the  most  favored  now  enjoy.  And  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  humane,  the  wise  and  prudent,  both  among  army  officers 
and  civilians,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  to  our  soldiers  as  nearly 
an  adequate  protection  against  this  great  and  impending  evil  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  possibly  permit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  all  efforts  to  compensate 
the  soldier  for  inadequate  clothing  and  bedding,  by  raising  the  temper¬ 
ature  in  barracks  or  tents  by  stoves,  or  by  carefully  preventing  the 
ingress  or  egress  of  air,  will  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  gravest  forms  of 
disease  incident  to  camp  life,  and  will  be  productive  of  even  greater 
evils  than  excessive  cold. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  so  apparent  as  scarcely  to  require  an 
argument;  a  highly-heated  sleeping  apartment,  exposing  the  occupants 
to  all  the  many  and  most  serious  consequences  of  great  and  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature;  while  in  closely-shut  quarters,  the  men  are 
deprived  of  the  “breath  of  life,”  and  are  poisoned  by  their  own 
exhalations. 

I  should,  perhaps,  mention  here  that  the  troops  now  in  service  in  the 
Yalley  of  the  Mississippi  are,  with  few  exceptions,  provided  with  uniforms, 
overcoats,  and  blankets  of  fair  quality,  though  few  come  up  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  standard  in  point  of  weight  and  durability  of  material.  The 
exceptions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  regiments  which,  at  the  date  of 
December  1st,  were  not  yet  supplied  with  overcoats,  or  which  had  only 
very  inferior  blankets.  The  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  or  have  been  reported  by  our  inspectors,  are 
fortunately  few  ;  but  few  as  they  are,  they  exhibit  such  incompetence 
or  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  as  should  make  them  the 
objects  of  universal  execration. 

Some  of  the  regiments  in  my  field  of  operation  have  been  provided 
with  the  India  rubber  overcoat,  but  I  believe  it  has  added  little  to  the 
comfort  of  the  soldier,  and  has  been  generally  condemned.  The  India 
rubber  blanket,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  as  generally  approved. 

Passing  over  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  neglect  or  incompetence 
of  officers— -unfortunately  not  unknown,  nor  unfrequent  in  any  division 
of  any  army — I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  the  forced  marches  made  by 
some  of  our  troops  in  the  West  as  a  most  fruitful  source  of  disease, 
and  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  which  have  operated  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  sickness  and  mortality,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as 
a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Without  raising  the  question  of  military 
necessity,  the  obvious  consequence  of  such  severe  and  unusual  duty 
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cannot  be  ignored ;  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  sick  reported  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha — 173  to 
a  regiment — and  the  still  greater  percentage  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  are 
the  legimate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  hardships  incident  to  the 
forced  marches  made  by  the  divisions  in  these  districts. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  also  enumerating  among  the  causes  generally 
affecting  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  the  unfortunate  relation 
which  exists  between  the  sutlers  and  men  in  many  regiments,  by  which 
they  are  not  only  permitted,  but  often  induced,  to  expend  their  earnings 
for  food  and  drinks  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  both  health  and  morals. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  call  for  more  stringent  measures  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale  in  camp  of  articles  destructive  to  health  or  productive  of 
demoralization.  I  have  failed  to  perceive  any  good  reason  why  the 
sutler  should  be  permitted  to  collect  his  dues  at  the  pay  table ;  or  why, 
unless  more  rigidly  restricted  in  his  functions,  he  should  be  protected 
from  competition,  and  be  raised  above  the  common  chances  of  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  hospitals  in  which  the  sick  of  the 
Western  armies  are  treated,  are  fully  given  in  the  reports  which  follow. 
I  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  hospital  service  in  the  West  has 
assumed  a  new  aspect  since  the  presentation  of  my  last  report.  Then 
the  general  hospital  was  almost  unknown,  and  the  regimental  hospital — 
usually  constructed  of  boards,  small,  open,  and  airy,  free  from  infection 
and  uncontaminated  by  the  emanations  from  the  kitchen  or  privy, 
impending  in  no  respect  the  curative  influences  of  nature’s  agents — left 
little  to  be  desired  as  regards  a  habitation  for  the  sick.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  wards  of  no  model  hospital  in  the  world  could  afford  a  more 
favorable  exhibition  of  those  cases  of  disease  prone  to  become  grave 
where  a  confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere  is  substituted  for  the  sunlight 
and  pure  air  of  Heaven.  With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  regi¬ 
mental  hospitals  were  deprived  of  many  of  their  advantages,  and  the 
general  hospitals  which  had  sprung  into  existence  were  over  crowded 
with  the  increasing  number  of  the  sick.  These  were  usually  old  build¬ 
ings,  constructed  for  other  purposes,  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
surgeon,  and  often  inflexible  to  any  reforms  he  was  disposed  to  institute. 
As  a  consequence,  they  are  inconvenient,  ill  ventilated,  wanting  a  full 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  destitute  of  commodious  and  sufficient  bath 
rooms  and  privies.  They  also  have  been,  and  are  still,  as  a  general 
rule,  over  stocked  [with  patients,  without  an  adequate  supply  of  beds, 
bedding,  and  hospital  clothing ;  and  not  often  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
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number  of  intelligent  and  faithful  nurses.  There  is,  therefore,  and 
must  long  be,  much  to  be  desired  in  the  condition  of  the  general  hos¬ 
pitals  throughout  the  West,  and  there  must  continue  to  be  both  sickness 
and  mortality,  as  a  consequence  of  their  imperfection.  It  gives  me 
pleasure,  however,  to  testify  to  the  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  the 
medical  directors  of  the  different  departments  under  whose  control  they 
are.  In  most  instances  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  sick  under  their  charge.  They  have  received  with  cor¬ 
diality  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  have 
accepted  gratefully  the  large  amount  of  hospital  stores  thus  placed  at 
their  disposal.  By  the  free  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Government, 
and  the  liberal  donations  of  the  people,  the  hospitals  of  Wheeling, 
Louisville,  Cairo,  and  St.  Louis,  by  far  the  most  important  ones  in  the 
West,  have  been  furnished  with  nearly  all  things  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  well  being  of  the  sick ;  and  in  all  from  which  I  have  any 
reports,  the  amendment  of  condition  is  steadily  progressing.  Here,  as 
at  the  East,  a  radical  and  general  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
keeping  a  hospital  in  proper  condition,  from  the  impossibility,  by  means 
now  in  use,  of  having  the  hospital  bedding  and  clothing  promptly  and 
thoroughly  washed  as  it  becomes  soiled,  so  that  the  sick  may  be  always 
cleanly,  sightly,  and  comfortable.  How  this  desirable  end  can  be 
accomplished,  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say,  but  where  it  is  now 
achieved,  it  certainly  evinces  unusual  energy  aad  virtue  on  the  part  of 
surgeons  and  nurses. 

WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

The  condition  of  the  troops  in  camp  and  hospital  in  Western  Virginia 
has  been  in  some  important  respects  modified  since  the  publication  of  my 
former  report.  The  number  and  percentage  of  sick  has  very  largely 
increased,  while  the  means  employed  for  their  care,  both  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  have  been  sensibly  augmented, 
the  number  of  hospitals  multiplied,  their  condition  much  improved,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  hospital  stores  supplied  to  them.  The  causes  of  this 
prevalence  of  disease  in  a  country  proverbially  healthful,  are,  I  think, 
unmistakable,  easily  pointed  out,  and  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
the  unusual  hardships  to  which  our  troops  have  been  exposed.  These 
hardships  have  been  due  to  the  nature  of  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country,  the  severity  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  too  small  a  force ;  to 
heavy  rains,  floods  in  the  rivers,  which  induced  great  suffering,  and  the 
early  approach  of  winter,  for  which  our  troops  were  not  fully  prepared. 

That  portion  of  Virginia  occupied  by  our  forces  includes  the  summits, 
passes,  western  slopes,  and  foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and  the  plateau 
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country  bordering  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha.  This  latter  region,  once 
nearly  level  and  smooth,  has  been  deeply  cut  by  the  draining  streams, 
which  run  in  narrow  valleys  of  excavation  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
These  form  the  channels  of  communication,  and  when  traversed  by  troops, 
it  has  been  necessary  that  the  flank  companies  of  regiments,  and  the 
flank  regiments  of  columns,  should  cover  the  broken  and  thickly-wooded 
hill-sides  in  their  progress;  thus  meeting  with  almost  inconceivable 
obstacles,  which  greatly  tried  their  powers  of  endurance.  The  geological 
substructure  of  the  whole  country  is  that  of  the  coal  measures,  the 
water  excellent,  the  drainage  free,  the  air  pure  and  salubrious.  Yet,  in 
face  of  all  these  advantages,  the  military  necessities  connected  with  the 
occupation  of  a  long  frontier  by  a  force  in  numbers  about  half  what  was 
desirable  for  the  purpose ;  the  forced  marches ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  transportation  of  needed  supplies,  and  excessive  rains,  have  entailed 
sufferings  not  experienced  by  any  other  division  of  our  army.  Add  to 
this  an  inadequate  supply  of  clothing,  and  we  have  ample  cause  for  the 
prevalence  of  disease. 

In  the  Yalley  of  the  Kanawha  the  sufferings  and  sickness  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  many  sad  consequences  of  a  remarkable  flood 
by  which  it  was  inundated  in  October.  The  effect  of  this  and  other 
misfortunes  on  the  health  of  the  troops,  was  such  that  at  November  1st, 
out  of  a  force  of  about  12,000  men,  2,038  were  on  the  sick  list. 

Since  my  last  report,  our  inspector,  Dr.  Griswold,  has  visited  all  the 
camps  and  hospitals  in  Western  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Cheat  Mountain.  The  large  force  at  this  point  has  recently  been  much 
reduced,  but  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  visit  those  remaining,  who  have 
established  themselves  in  winter  quarters.  The  results  of  his  inspection 
are  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  general  report  to  me,  the 
detailed  inspection  returns  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 

I  left  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  20th,  and  arriving  in  this  city,  I  pro¬ 
cured  the  store  105J  Main  street,  by  the  aid  of  Governor  Pierpont,  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Hornbrook,  the  owner,  for  an  office  for  the  Commission 
and  depot  for  hospital  stores.  No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  rent  until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  rented  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner. 

On  the  24th  untimo  I  proceeded  to  Grafton,  and  inspected  the  camp 
of  the  7th  Virginia  Regiment  there  stationed,  the  report  of  which  I 
send  you  herewith.  The  hospital  at  Grafton  I  found  improved  in  many 
respects,  especially  in  neatness  and  order.  The  building  was  being 
completed,  but  the  delay  in  the  receipt  of  lumber  had  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  some  of  the  improvements  I  had  recommended  on  a 
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former  visit.  The  large  number  of  sick  still  crowding  this  hospital  from 
surrounding  outposts,  together  with  the  near  approach  of  the  inclement 
season,  induced  me  to  recommend  the  construction  of  barracks,  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  main  building,  suitable  for  a  dining  room,  wash 
room,  and  quarters  for  the  surgeon  and  assistants.  The  reasons  for 
making  these  additions  to  the  hospital  being  given  to  General  Kelly,  he 
approved  of  the  measure,  and  orders  were  given  for  their  construction  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  A  matron  and  one  female  nurse  had  been 
engaged  in  this  hospital,  and  were  rendering  valuable  service.  Patients 
expressed  much  pleasure  in  having  females  in  attendance  upon  them. 
Dr.  John  D.  M.  Carr  still  occupies  the  post  of  surgeon.  He  was  ori¬ 
ginally  called  by  Major  Oakes  to  act  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  1st 
Virginia  Regiment,  before  the  organization  of  the  government  of  Western 
Virginia  and  afterwards  assigned  to  this  post. 

POST  HOSPITAL  AT  CLARKSBURG,  VA. 

(Inspected  Sept.  24th,  1861.) 

Charles  R.  Winne,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
to  this  post  since  my  visit  in  August  last.  Two  large  private  dwellings 
are  occupied  for  the  hospital,  situated  about  one  mile  apart,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  service ;  one  being  at  the  eastern  and  the 
other  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  convenient  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  either  direction.  At  the  date  of  my  in¬ 
spection  there  were  122  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital.  Average  admis¬ 
sions  per  month,  90.  Prevalent  diseases  were  typhoid  fever,  remittent 
fever,  chronic  rheumatism,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  a  case 
of  intermittent.  The  hospital  buildings  were  kept  in  good  order;  the 
wards  well  ventilated,  and  strict  police  regulations  enforced.  At  the 
western  building  a  matron  was  employed,  and  perfect  order  and  neatness 
maintained.  A  requisition  for  medical  supplies  had  been  made  on  the 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  but  not  yet  received. 
There  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  medicines,  and  no  instruments  on 
hand. 

The  regimental  hospital  of  the  3d  Virginia  Regiment,  at  this  place, 
was  being  closed  up,  by  direction  of  Dr.  Horace  R.  Wirtz,  Assistant 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  of  General  Rosecrans’  staff.  The  convalescent  sick 
were  being  discharged,  and  the  principal  amount  of  medical  supplies 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  post  quartermaster;  the  balance  being  for¬ 
warded  to  the  regimental  surgeon.  No  report  was  forwarded  to  the 
Medical  Director. 
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POST  HOSPITAL,  GALLIPOLIS,  OHIO. 

(Inspected  Sept.  29,  1861.) 

I  found  the  hospital  at  this  place  in  charge  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Gabriel, 
commissioned  surgeon  bj  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  number  of  sick 
in  hospital  was  129,  occupying  two  small,  illy  constructed  houses,  alto¬ 
gether  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  The  rooms  were  small,  windows 
mostly  immovable,  and  hence  ventilation  impossible.  I  found  on  a 
wharf  boat  thirty-seven  discharged  sick,  who  had  come  down  the 
Kanawha  the  day  previous,  separated  from  their  surgeon,  without 
passes  to  go  further,  or  rations.  I  caused  them  to  be  fed,  from  the 
hotel,  with  coffee,  soup,  and  crackers,  early  in  the  morning,  before 
visiting  the  hospital. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  advised  that  ample  hospital  accommo¬ 
dations  be  immediately  secured.  On  investigation,  I  learned  that 
barracks  could  not  be  erected  within  four  or  six  weeks,  and  that  the 
only  building  in  town  suitable  for  the  purpose  was  the  Union  School 
House,  containing  eight  large  rooms.  A  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
was  convened  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  that  day,  and  on  presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  them  in  such  manner  as  the  case  seemed  to  warrant,  a  voluntary 
consent  was  obtained  for  the  occupancy  of  the  building  for  hospital  pur¬ 
poses,  and  before  night  the  sick  from  the  wharf  boat  were  removed  to 
it.  Dr.  Bobison,  brigade  surgeon  of  Gen.  Cox’s  staff,  arrived  that 
evening,  and  afterwards  afforded  essential  aid  to  Dr.  Gabriel  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  hospital. 

The  number  of  deaths  at  this  hospital  since  July  19th  have  been  six. 
Since  September  1st  fresh  vegetables  have  been  supplied  by  the  post  com¬ 
missary.  Previous  to  that  date  the  loyal  citizens  of  Gallipolis  had  con¬ 
tributed  largely  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick.  The  hospital  having  no 
stove  but  a  sheet-iron  one,  the  citizens  had  organized  a  committee  of 
ladies  to  cook  the  rations  daily  at  their  several  homes.  The  only  hos¬ 
pital  bedding  in  use  had  been  contributed  by  the  citizens,  and  from 
surrounding  towns.  Fresh  beef  was  now  supplied  four  days  in  the 
week.  Milk  was  also  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity. 

No  hospital  stores,  nor  medicines,  nor  instruments,  had  been  supplied 
from  the  Medical  Director.  Purchases  of  medicines  had  been  made 
from  a  village  druggist,  by  order  of  a  commanding  officer.  I  advised 
that  requisitions  for  these  supplies  be  immediately  made  on  the  Medical 
Director  at  Cincinnati. 

The  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Gallipolis  in  surrendering 
their  school  building  for  a  hospital,  and  in  furnishing  subsistence  and 
bedding  for  the  sick,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Doc.  35. 
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POST  HOSPITAL  AT  PARKERSBURG,  YA . 

(Inspected  October  1, 1861,) 

This  hospital  is  situated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  Parkersburgh,  on  an  elevated  site  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
tolerably  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  apparently  well  disciplined.  Dr. 
Albert  P.  Wheeler,  a  citizen  physician,  is  acting  as  surgeon,  under  an 
appointment  by  Gov.  Pierpont;  Dr.  John  T.  Wharton,  assistant. 
Some  distrust  of  the  competency  of  the  surgeon  has  been  entertained, 
on  the  ground  of  intemperate  habits,  but  I  could  learn  of  no  abuse  from 
that  cause.  A  good  supply  of  medicines  was  obtained  by  requisition  on 
the  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  while  the  hospital  was 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Barr,  surgeon  36th  regiment  0.  V. 

The  hospital  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  from  the 
hospital  fund:  also  milk,  butter,  and  other  necessaries  of  subsistence. 

The  number  of  sick  in  hospital,  38.  Treated  the  last  month,  109. 
Deaths,  1. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS,  WHEELING,  VA. 

(Inspected  October  12,  1861.) 

The  arrangement  for  the  treatment  of  disabled  soldiers  was  made  by 
Maj.  Oakes,  in  this  city,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  government 
of  Western  Virginia.  Dr.  Logan,  a  respectable  druggist,  was  author¬ 
ized  to  act  as  post  surgeon,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Catholic 
hospital,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  receive  and  attend  to  the 
sick  at  $3.50  each  per  week.  Dr.  Logan  employs  a  physician  to  attend 
the  patients,  whether  at  his  own  cost,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  The  medicines  are  supplied  from 
Dr.  Logan’s  store. 

In  my  inspection  of  the  Catholic  hospital,  I  could  not  learn  the  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  that  have  been  treated  there.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  as  many  as  thirty  had  been  in  at  a  time,  but  now  reduced  to  six¬ 
teen.  But  three  deaths  are  said  to  have  occurred.  The  treatment  in 
hospital,  in  food  and  attention,  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  good. 

CAMPS  AND  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  KANAWHA. 

*  *  *  I  reached  the  headquarters  of  Brigadier  General  W.  S. 

Bosecrans,  commander  of  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  October  22. 
The  camp  of  Gen.  Bosecrans  is  situated  two  miles  east  or  southeast  of 
Gauley  Bridge,  and  on  New  river,  the  union  of  which  with  Gauley 
river  forms  the  Kanawha.  The  assent  from  the  ferry  which  crosses  the 
mouth  of  the  Gauley  river  is  about  500  feet.  The  road  leads  along 
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the  left  bank  of  New  river,  beneath  overhanging  cliffs  one  and  two 
hundred  feet  high,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  rapidly  ascends  in 
a  tortuous  course.  The  camp  is  known  as  “Tompkins’  Farm,”  the 
owner,  of  that  name,  being  a  colonel  in  the  rebel  service,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  New  river. 

The  camp  is  neatly  laid  out,  on  a  gentle  slope  descending  southeast, 
and  directly  in  front  of  Tompkins’  house,  which  is  guarded  against 
spoliations,  and  its  inmates,  four  children  and  attendants,  protected  by 
order  of  the  general.  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  recognized  from  a 
former  official  interview,  and  treated  with  all  the  consideration  due  the 
Commission.  The  quartermaster,  Capt.  C.  M.  Goulding,  afforded  me 
every  facility  I  could  ask  in  transport  to  the  distant  camps. 

From  the  returns  accompanying  this,  you  will  learn  the  general  and 
relative  situations  of  all  the  brigades  and  isolated  camps  inspected. 
That  of  Gen.  Benham,  embracing  the  10th,  12th,  and  13th  regiments, 
0.  V.,  is  reported  under  the  best  police  management.  This  is  due, 
measureably,  to  Gen.  Benham’ s  personal  care  for  his  regiments,  and 
also  the  efficient  attendance  of  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Shumard,  brigade  surgeon. 
The  large  amount  of  sickness  in  these  regiments,  is  referable  to  the 
severity  of  the  service  they  have  endured,  thus  over-balancing  the 
advantages  of  strict  sanitary  police. 

My  attention  was  often  called  to  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  army 
is  supplied  with  coffee  in  the  sack,  in  witnessing  the  process  of  roasting 
and  grinding  or  pounding  in  camp.  The  roasting  is  usually  done  in 
the  camp  kettle,  by  which  means  it  is  often  rendered  perfectly  inodorous, 
or  in  other  words,  it  is  burned  black.  The  pounding  is  done  in  the 
same  vessel,  often  with  the  butt  of  the  musket.  Of  course,  coffee 
prepared  in  this  way  makes  not  only  an  innutritious  beverage,  but  is 
absolutely  injurious.  If  coffee  could  be  properly  roasted  and  ground 
without  sophistication,  and  packed  in  twelve  pound  tin  cans,  or  tin  pails 
with  bails  and  covers,  the  Government  would  make  a  vast  saving  in 
many  ways,  while  the  army  would  derive  a  great  benefit  from  its  use. 
Put  up  in  the  manner  last  specified,  an  article  of  great  convenience  in 
camp  would  be  supplied. 

The  employment  of  a  non-combatant  cook  for  each  company  of  men 
seems  to  warrant,  in  the  volunteer  service,  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Government.  Some  regulation  should  be  introduced  to  secure  the 
provision  of  better  prepared  food  for  the  army.  The  abuses  in  this 
particular  have  unquestionably  been  among  the  great  sources  from  which 
so  much  sickness  has  fallen  upon  our  troops. 

There  are  thirteen  buildings  occupied  as  hospitals  in  this  column  of 
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the  army.  Excepting  one  at  Point  Pleasant,  one  at  Charleston,  and 
perhaps  one  at  Gauley,  all  the  others  are  altogether  unfit  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  sick.  Most  of  them  are  merely  log  tenements,  some  without 
glazed  windows  or  means  of  heating.  The  sick,  in  some  instances,  lie 
upon  loose  sAraw  upon  the  floor.  Above  Gauley,  none  had  cots  or  bunks, 
but  in  some  instances,  rude  bedsteads  had  been  found  and  used.  In 
several  regiments  the  sick  were  treated  in  tents  altogether.  The  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  12th  regiment  0.  V.  had  constructed  bunks  of  split 
timber,  using  barrel  staves  for  bottom  slats.  He  had  also  formed  an 
earth  flue,  which  served  to  warm  and  dry  the  air  in  the  tent,  and  the 
seven  patients  he  had  under  treatment  were  seemingly  the  best  provided 
for  of  any  above  Gauley.  A  continued  rain,  however,  would  have 
materially  changed  the  appearance  of  his  hospital.  The  skill  exhibited 
in  providing  for  his  sick,  with  the  perfect  order  and  neatness,  was  highly 
creditable.  The  reasons  given  for  the  accumulation  of  so  large  a  number 
of  sick,  were  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them  over  the  rough  roads, 
and  that  there  were  no  post  hospitals  accessible  to  which  they  could  be 
sent. 

U.  S.  MILITARY  HOSPITAL,  WHEELING,  VA. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  organizing  a  hospital  here.  A  tele¬ 
gram  came  on  to  the  Quartermaster  and  to  me  from  General  Rosecrans, 
through  Dr.  Wirtz,  ordering  a  hospital  to  be  organized  here,  capable  of 
holding  four  or  five  hundred.  The  Quartermaster  returned  a  dispatch 
to  send  on  the  sick,  without  consulting  me,  and  then  delivered  the 
dispatch  to  me.  I  had  no  alternative  ;  a  battle  at  Gauley  was  imminent, 
communication  was  cut  off,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  obey  the  order,  not 
only  as  a  duty  to  the  General  commanding,  but  from  every  consideration 
of  humanity  and  justice.  I  immediately  set  myself  at  work,  and  last 
Wednesday  got  a  building  on  Water  Street;  to-day  I  have  a  hospital 
with  285  patients,  all  bedded  and  in  the  most  comfortable  condition. 
The  sick  require  the  close  attendance  of  two  surgeons,  and  my  time  is 
constantly  occupied  from  5  A.  M.  to  11  and  12  P.  M.  To  be  sure  I  have 
gotten  over  the  worst  of  it,  but  there  is  no  one  here  yet  who  can  make 
a  requisition  by  authority.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Wirtz,  and  expect 
relief  soon,  if  a  surgeon  can  be  spared  from  above.  I  received  105 
more  men  from  a  boat  this  morning,  kept  them  separate  from  those 
previously  in  hospital,  and  had  them  all  bathed,  and  the  sickest  put 
regularly  to  bed,  by  3  P.  M.  To-night  the  hospital  is  as  cheerful  as  a 
large  hotel. 

At  a  later  date,  Dr.  G.  writes  : 

I  remain,  as  yet,  the  chief  head  of  the  hospital.  *  *  * 
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1  have  ten  female  nurses  and  ten  males.  Without  the  women  I  would 
not  undertake  the  control.  The  three  ladies  from  Cleveland  are  ren¬ 
dering  excellent  service,  and  were  in  good  time.  I  supply  the  destitute 
with  shirts,  drawers,  and  socks,  from  the  stores  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion.  Three  hundred  beds  are  furnished  wholly  or  in  part.  I  have 
261  in  hospital,  have  returned  to  duty  21,  transfer  to  Covington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  23  to-morrow,  and  by  first  boat  send  48  back  to  duty.  Deaths  3. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  depot  of  hospital  stores  has  been 
carefully  and  well  managed  by  Mr.  Fracker,  and  has  greatly  increased 
in  efficiency.  The  number  of  articles  of  bedding  and  clothing  received 
up  to  this  date  is  10,770,  the  number  distributed,  4,814. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  has  now  about  80,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry,  and  several  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery,  in  the  field  or  in  camp.  Of  these,  however,  nearly 
all  have  left  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  are  included  among  those  whose 
condition  has  received  the  attention  of  our  inspectors  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  army  to  which  they  have  been  sent.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  have  left  the  State  in  excellent  sanitary  condition,  and,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  more  recently  recruited,  well  appointed  and  commanded  by 
officers  of  ability  and  experience.  To  this  rule,  however,  so  creditable 
to  the  authorities,  there  have  been  some  glaring,  I  may  say,  shameful 
exceptions.  Even  so  late  as  the  25th  November,  I  saw  one  regiment, 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  on  duty  in  Western  Virginia,  not  yet 
provided  with  overcoats;  and  when,  on  their  arrival  at  Cincinnati,  en 
route  for  Kentucky,  overcoats  were  offered  them,  they  were  of  a  quality 
so  inferior  that  they  were  indignantly  rejected.  It  is  but  just  to  state, 
however,  that  the  State  authorities  have  labored  most  ardently  and 
earnestly  to  secure  the  proper  equipment  of  her  troops,  and  for  their 
unwearied  efforts  and  general  success  are  worthy  of  all  honor. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  provide  each  regiment  with  surgeons 
fully  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  all  that  a  competent  examining  board 
could  do  to  secure  this  end  has  been  done.  The  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates  has  been  thorough  and  trying ;  and  the  appointments  from  those 
who  have  passed  the  ordeal  just  and  judicious.  A  large  number  of  these 
surgeons  have,  as  I  know,  received  the  more  important  documents  of  the 
Commission,  and  are  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  observance 
of  sanitary  laws  in  camp  life.  Most  of  the  regiments  still  remaining 
within  the  State  have  been  inspected  by  our  associate  members,  and  their 
sanitary  condition  as  reported  by  them  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 

Since  my  last  report,  Branch  Commissions  composed  of  associate 
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members  have  been  formed  in  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati, 
which  promise  to  be  efficient  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

At  Cleveland,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Branch  Commission,  a 
portion  of  the  Marine  Hospital  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  such 
enlisted  men,  or  those  discharged  from  disability,  as  may  be  in  need  of 
assistance  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  military  authorities.  The 
wards  set  apart  for  this  purpose  have  been  neatly  furnished  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Aid  Society,  and  every  possible  provision  made  for  the  comfort 
of  such  as  are  entitled  to  the  aid  thus  afforded.  The  number  of  cases 
requiring  assistance  has  already  been  considerable,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  opening  of  such  a  hospital  will  supply  what  has  been  a  real  want  in 
Northern  Ohio. 

At  Columbus  the  Branch  Commission  is  composed  of  earnest,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  influential  men,  who  have  already  initiated  an  efficient  system 
of  sanitary  measures  in  behalf  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Camp  Chase. 
They  will  also  prove  active  co-laborers  in  the  general  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

At  Cincinnati  our  Branch  Commission  includes  may  of  her  best  known 
and  most  philanthropic  citizens.  Its  President  is  R.  W.  Burnett,  Esq., 
now  a  full  member  of  the  Commission.  By  the  request  of  the  Cincinnati 
Branch,  I  was  present  at  its  organization,  and  can  testify  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  zeal  with  which  they  have  begun  their  labors.  Much  had 
previously  been  done  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  by  Dr.  Mussey  and 
other  associates,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the 
city,  in  securing  the  opening  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  bringing  the  sick 
soldiers  from  Camp  Dennison,  and  gratuitously,  though  most  faithfully, 
providing  for  all  their  wants.  More  recently,  however,  the  care  of  this 
hospital  has  been  assumed  by  the  War  Department,  and  it  has  been  filled 
to  repletion  by  the  sick  brought  down  from  the  Kanawha.  Having 
received  a  commission  as  brigade  surgeon,  Dr.  Mussey  still  remains  in 
charge. 

I  should  also  mention  among  the  good  works  of  the  Cincinnatians,  the 
formation  of  a  Citizens’  Relief  Association,  by  whom  large  quantities  of 
clothing  and  stores  were  collected  and  disbursed,  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  among  the  troops  in  Western  Virginia.  A  most  interest¬ 
ing  report  of  the  visit  of  this  committee  to  Virginia  has  been  published 
since  their  return. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  exhibition  of  public  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  allude  to  the 
organization  and  most  efficient  labors  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies, 
composed  of  patriotic  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  astonish- 
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ing  success  to  the  preparation  of  hospital  stores,  bedding,  clothing,  and 
edibles  for  the  volunteers  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  West. 
Through  their  agency  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished, 
suffering  relieved,  and  undoubtedly  life  preserved.  Of  these  societies 
the  more  important  are:  that  at  Columbus,  made  auxiliary  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  a  recent  vote,  and  that  at  Cleveland,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  April  last.  With  the  workings  of  the  latter  Society  I 
have  been  personally  and  constantly  conversant.  As  these  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Society — published  as  document  No.  37  by  the 
Commission — I  need  here  only  refer  to  the  subject  to  say  that  by  but 
one  other  similar  organization  in  the  country  has  more  material  aid  been 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  present  war,  and  in  none  more 
zeal  and  self-devotion,  or  more  skill  and  energy  displayed  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  self-imposed  task.  By  this  efficient  auxiliary  of  our  Commis¬ 
sion,  over  69,000  articles  of  bedding,  clothing  etc.,  have  been  collected 
and  prepared,  and  over  40,000  distributed  to  meet  the  real  and  pressing 
wants  of  our  soldiers. 

KENTUCKY. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  last  report,  Kentucky  has  been  opened  as 
a  new  field  for  the  operations  of  the  Commission;  one  too  important  to 
be  neglected;  one,  indeed,  where  the  demand  upon  the  intervention  qf 
the  Commission  has  been  so  urgent  as  to  require  the  employment  of  all 
the  resources  it  could  command  for  that  district. 

After  months  passed  in  a  vain  effort  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutra¬ 
lity,  in  a  struggle  not  only  of  paramount  but  vital  importance  to  every 
State  and  section  of  our  country,  Kentucky  at  last  burst  the  shackles 
that  the  enemies  both  of  her  prosperity  and  of  the  Government  had  forced 
upon  her,  and  came  out  boldly  and  fully  for  the  Union;  raised  her  quota 
of  troops  and  supplies,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  her  sister  States  in  her 
efforts  to  punish  the  treason  of  her  own  disloyal  citizens,  and  to  repel  the 
encroachments  of  the  Southern  rebels  invading  her  territory.  Her  cry 
for  help  was  promptly  answered ;  large  numbers  of  troops  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  hurried  to  her  rescue,  and  again  the 
“dark  and  bloody  ground”  became  the  seat  of  war. 

Beceiving  sad  accounts  of  the  destitution  and  suffering,  particularly  of 
the  hastily  and  as  yet  imperfectly  equipped  Kentucky  troops,  and  the 
loyal  men  of  Tennessee,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
rebel  forces,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go  to  their  relief.  I  therefore 
went  to  Kentucky  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  taking  with  me  two 
experienced  surgeons,  Drs.  W.  M.  Prentice  and  A.  N.  Bead,  both  of 
Ohio. 
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We  were  most  cordially  greeted  on  our  arrival  by  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Heywood,  who  had  been  since  June  an  associate  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  A  meeting  was  at  once  called  at  his  house,  where  a  local 
Commission  was  organized,  composed  of  men  well  known  for  their 
intelligence  and  patriotism  throughout  the  West.  A  depot  was  imme¬ 
diately  established,  the  co-operation  of  the  loyal  ladies  of  Louisville 
secured,  and  a  course  of  usefulness  entered  upon  which  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  unabated  ardor  and  constantly  increasing  success  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Though  but  incidental  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  report,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  fervent  loyalty  exhibited 
both  in  actions  and  words  by  the  many  distinguished  citizens  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet.  In  their  patriotic  devotion 
the  greatest  sacrifices  have  been  cheerfully  made,  and  the  strongest  ties 
of  nature  and  affection  unhesitatingly  severed.  The  virtues  of  these 
noble  men  and  women,  burnished  by  the  bitterest  trials  humanity  can 
suffer,  shine  with  a  lustre  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  My 
visit  to  Kentucky  has  been  the  saddest  and  yet  most  hope-inspiring 
episode  of  my  experience  in  this  fratracidal  war,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  thus  alluding  to  the  instances  of  lofty  self-consecration 
which  I  have  witnessed. 

At  my  instance  the  energies  of  the  Louisville  Commission,  and  the 
ladies  co-operating  with  them,  were  first  directed  to  the  supply  of  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  troops,  of  warm  and 
comfortable  clothing ;  promising,  as  I  did,  to  supply  all  needed  hospital 
stores  from  the  ample  resources  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  of  Cleveland, 
unreservedly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  found  the  medical  directorship  of 
the  department  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  able  hands  of  Dr.  Rob.  Murray, 
U.  S.  A.,  a  gentleman  of  large  views,  fully  alive  to  his  responsibilities,  but 
heavily  burdened  with  his  cares  and  duties.  By  him  we  were  cordially 
received,  and  our  proffered  aid  gratefully  accepted.  On  his  requisition 
and  that  of  the  President  of  the  Louisville  Commission,  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  over 
two  thousand  sets  of  hospital  bedding  and  clothing  were  at  once  forwarded 
to  this  point  by  the  Cleveland  Aid  Society.  The  hospitals  in  Louisville 
were  at  this  time  greatly  crowded  by  the  sick  rapidly  concentrating  there 
from  the  different  columns  of  Gren.  Sherman’s  command  ;  were  defective 
in  many  particulars,  and  wanting  in  many  things  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  inmates.  A  portion  of  these  wants  were  supplied  by  the 
means  already  detailed,  and  the  necessary  changes  and  expansions  of 
the  hospital  system  were  being  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  effected  by 
the  Medical  Director  as  could  be  done  with  the  means  at  his  command. 
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There,  as  elsewhere  at  the  West,  the  entire  absence  of  buildings  well 
adapted  to  hospital  purposes  must  forbid  the  hope  that  the  general 
hospitals  can  ever  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

On  acquainting  myself  with  the  distribution  of  the  troops  in  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Read  was  sent  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  wants  of  those 
stationed  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  Railroad,  south  from  Louisville, 
and  such  as  were  located  along  the  Ohio,  west  from  Louisville  and  east 
from  Paducah.  Dr.  Prentice,  meanwhile,  was  requested  to  inspect  the 
columns  of  Gen.  Thomas,  south  from  Lexington,  and  that  of  Gen. 
Nelson,  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking.  From  these  gentlemen  requisitions 
were  received  from  time  to  time  for  the  supply  of  wants  detected  in  the 
camps  and  hospitals  which  they  visited.  These  requisitions  were 
promptly  filled,  and  during  the  month  of  November,  more  than  a 
hundred  boxes  of  hospital  stores  were  forwarded  to  Kentucky  from 
Cleveland  alone ;  and  in  addition  large  contributions  were  made  by  the 
patriotic  ladies  of  Columbus,  0.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  Read  finished 
his  round  of  inspection  in  about  three  weeks,  forwarded  detailed  reports 
of  twenty-four  regiments,  and  a  summary  of  his  observations,  from  which 
I  give  the  following  extracts : 

As  you  requested,  I  have  inspected  the  U.  S.  troops  in  the  Western 
Department  of  the  Cumberland.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  making  these  inspection  returns,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  to 
you  that  I  have  been  received  everywhere  kindly  and  courteously. 

Brig.  General  McCook  gave  me  an  introduction  to  his  brigade  sur¬ 
geons,  Drs.  Meylet  and  Chambers,  who  entered  cordially  into  the 
objects  of  my  mission,  and  so  far  as  they  could  find  time  accompanied 
me  in  my  inspections  at  Camp  Nevin  ;  and  otherwise  rendered  me  all 
the  aid  in  their  power. 

They  expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly  aided  in  their  duties  by 
my  visit,  from  my  efforts  to  co-operate  with  them  in  a  common  object. 

Gens.  Johnson,  Wood,  Rosseau,  and  Neigle,  of  Camp  Nevin,  and 
Gen.  Hazzard,  of  Camp  Holman,  furnished  me  with  an  attendant  to 
each  of  the  regiments  in  their  respective  brigades,  and  “furthered  the 
inquiries  and  objects  of  my  mission  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.” 

The  officers  and  the  medical  staff  of  the  regiments  visited  received 
^me  as  one  who  was  working  with  them  for  a  common  object. 

The  manner  of  my  examinations  was  as  follows  :  After  an  introduction 
to  the  commanding  officer  and  the  surgeons,  I  asked  that,  if  it  would  in 
no  respect  interfere  with  military  duties,  the  captains  of  the  companies 
might  be  called,  and  that  I  might  be  introduced  to  them.  After  the 
introduction,  I  stated  to  them,  in  few  words,  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
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asked  them  to  go  with  me  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  companies — 
then  to  return  and  listen  to  the  questions  I  was  required  to  answer. 

They  were  always  courteous,  and  usually  showed  a  commendable  desire 
to  learn  their  duties  more  perfectly.  They  often  asked  me  for  a  copy  of 
the  inspection  returns,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  those  questions. 

After  asking  and  answering  those  which  had  reference  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  duties  of  the  captains,  I  thanked  them  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  they  had  given  me  aid,  and  detained  them  no  longer. 

I  then,  with  the  surgeons,  visited  the  sink,  the  hospital,  the  sutler’s 
stores,  and  commissary  department. 

lieturning  to  the  colonel’s,  tent  (unless,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
he  accompanied  me  in  these  visits,)  I  made  to  him  and  to  the  surgeons 
such  suggestions  as  seemed  necessary. 

As  the  result  of  these  visits  of  inspection,  I  will  give  you  some  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  each  regiment,  -where  I  found  anything  of  interest, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  my  printed  reports. 

- - —  Regiment. 

I  found  camp  streets,  tents,  spaces  between  tents,  drains,  and  edges 
of  the  tents,  filthy.  Refuse  slops  were  buried  in  trenches;  but  the 
trenches  were  nearly  filled  before  the  dirt  was  filled  in. 

The  men  were  undisciplined.  The  horses  tied  very  near  the  tents, 
and  their  dung  not  removed.  The  cooking  bad.  The  men  dirty.  In 
short,  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  attention  to  the  requirements  of  civilized 
life,  the  men  were  in  danger  of  losing  all  self-respect. 

Rut  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  to  this  unpleasant  statement  of  affairs, 
that  I  passed  through  the  camp  some  days  after — that  I  again  saw  the 
colonel,  the  surgeon,  and  one  of  the  captains,  who  represented  that 
they  were  making  improvements,  and  assured  me  they  would  continue 
to  do  so.  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  theirs,  that  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  since  ray  visit. 

Sixth  Indiana  Regiment. 

This  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  colonel  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  alive  and  active  in  his  duties.  The  surgeon,  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Schussler,  is  eminently  well  qualified,  and  devotes  himself  untiringly  to 
his  duties.  Guided  by  science,  he  is  saving  many  lives  by  taking  those 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  sickness.  Means  were  used  to  promote 
cheerfulness,  and  the  men  were  in  good  spirits. 

The  streets  of  the  camp  are  beautifully  turnpiked  and  well  drained. 
The  tents  are  struck  or  raised  from  the  bottom  often.  The  slops  are 
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carefully  disposed  of,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  offensive ;  the  men  clean, 
their  clothing  well  washed.  The  sink  was  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
camp,  in  the  woods,  at  a  proper  distance,  neither  too  far  nor  too  near. 
A  nice  walk  was  cut  to  it  through  the  woods,  trees  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  and  felled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  even  a  beautiful  fence 
on  each  side  of  the  walk. 

Most  of  the  companies  have  built  log  houses,  with  fire-places  and 
chimneys,  for  kitchens,  well  adapted  for  the  use  designed.  But  two 
men  were  so  sick  but  that  they  would  join  their  regiment  were  an  order 
given  to  march — one  of  these  disabled  by  an  accidental  wound,  the 
other  sick  with  fever. 

- Regiment. 

Tents  crowded,  only  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Men  had  not  each 
two  shirts;  blankets  very  poor;  scraps  of  food  between  the  tents;  sink 
sometimes  used.  Men  would  obtain  ardent  spirits,  and  were  sent  to  the 
guard-house  in  consequence  of  intoxication — were  allowed  access  to 
pedlers,  from  whom  they  obtained  pies,  cakes,  and  fruits,  to  their 
injury. 

*  *  *  #  *  * 
Thirty-Second  Indiana  Regiment. 

Col.  Willick’s  German  regiment,  after  recruiting  commenced,  in 
twelve  days  were  mustered  into  service.  The  men  are  well  disciplined 
and  cleanly ;  police  of  the  camp  excellent.  The  surgeon  assured  me 
that  the  men,  as  a  rule,  wash  their  feet,  face,  neck,  and  hands,  once  a 
day,  and  bathe  once  a  week. 

A  regimental  fund  has  been  established  after  this  manner :  the 
regiment  has  one-half  the  profits  of  the  sutler. 

A  shoemaker  and  a  tailor  are  attached  to  each  company.  The  men 
drink  moderately  of  lager  beer,  and  draw  one  pint  of  whiskey  each 
morning  for  every  twelve  men. 

- Ohio  Regiment. 

Were  furnished  with  poor,  very  light  blankets.  Nine  of  them  had  no 
overcoats.  The  body  coat  was  a  light  summer  blouse — pants  of  the 
same  quality.  Men  cooked  by  mess,  poorly ;  bread  hard,  old,  poor. 

- Ohio  Regiment 

Camp  in  fair  condition,  men  in  good  health,  but  had  no  overcoats, 
and  no  body  coats  but  a  light  blouse. 

Thirty-Fourth  Illinois  Regiment. 

Health  unusually  good — the  medical  staff  very  efficient.  The  regiment 
had  been  systematically  vaccinated — the  only  one  I  found  that  had  been. 
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The  camp  and  men  were  unusually  cleanly — sink  in  excellent  condition. 
The  dung  made  by  the  horses  was  removed,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  least 
offensive.  Ihe  hospital,  in  excellent  condition,  had  comfortable  beds, 
(the  only  one  I  found  which  had,)  and  a  supply  of  delicacies  and 
cordials.  It  was  almost  a  luxury  to  be  sick  there,  compared  with  most 
regimental  hospitals. 

- Indiana  Regiment. 

Was  encamped  on  a  low  bottom-land,  the  suface  dry,  but  unfavorable 
for  drainage;  the  tents  crowded  in  the  rows;  too  many  men  in  a  tent; 
the  police  of  the  camp  not  as  good  as  the  average;  and  although  there 
was  not  a  greater  number  sick  than  in  many  other  camps,  the  sickness  wa£ 
more  severe,  and  was  increasing.  In  looking  for  the  cause,  we  could 
not  find  it  in  the  water  used,  in  the  cooking,  nor  in  the  police  of  the 
camp ;  but  on  digging,  at  from  one  to  two  feet,  in  all  parts  of  the  camp, 
we  found  water,  The  dampness  was  such  that  it  would  gather  in  large 
drops  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  rubber  blankets  used  by  the  men  while 
sleeping.  The  surgeons  of  the  regiment,  with  Brigade  Surgeons 
Mylert  and  Chambers,  united  with  me  in  a  request  to  General  McCook, 
that,  if  practicable,  the  regiment  might  be  moved.  The  General  received 
the  request  very  cordially,  and  immediately  ordered  the  removal  to  drier, 
higher,  and  better  aired  grounds.  I  have  no  doubt  but  by  this  the 
men  will  be  greatly  benefited  and  many  lives  saved. 

*  ****** 

Seventy -Seventh,  Seventy-Eighth  and  Seventy-Ninth  Penn.  Regiments. 

In  good  health  and  well  supplied  with  everything  but  bread.  They 
were,  mostly,  drawing  flour  instead  of  bread,  and  were  using  flap-jacks — 
flour  mixed  with  water  and  fried  in  grease;  this,  if  continued,  must 
produce  sickness. 

Ninth  Michigan  Regiment. 

Men  suffering  severely  from  measles.  They  were  exhausted  by  hard 
work  in  the  rain  and  loss  of  sleep  on  their  march  to  camp;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  severity,  if  not  the  number,  of  cases  was  increased  by 
that  cause ;  300  were  sick  in  hospital,  being  in  different  houses,  with 
bad  ventilation,  no  beds,  and  no  means  of  changing  the  clothing  worn  in 
camp.  (Wants  since  fully  supplied. — N.) 

- Regiment. 

Camp  unclean ;  been  occupied  but  a  week  or  ten  days ;  expecting  to 
move  soon.  The  sink  used  but  a  little  more  than  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity,  from  which  there  is  a  gentle  slope  to  a  small  stream  of  surface 
water  some  few  yards  distant,  from  which  all  the  water  used  in  camp  is 
obtained.  It  would  be  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  the  sink  was  the 
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fountain-head  of  the  stream.  The  men  complained,  and  had  the  promise 
of  moving  to  a  better  location. 

- Indiana  Regiment. 

Police  good.  Cooking  done  by  company  cooks,  three  cooks  to  each 
company,  changing  one  every  two  weeks ;  cooking  done  better  than 
usual.  Measles  have  been  prevalent,  but  most  have  now  had  them  and 
are  convalescent. 

Nineteenth  Illinois  Regiment. 

W.  Bogue,  the  surgeon,  and  also  the  assistant  surgeon,  are  both 
well  qualified  for  their  duties.  The  troops  are  in  good  condition, 
encamped  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  Colonel’s  tent  being  at  the  top,  over¬ 
looking  the  encampment.  Natural  drainage  so  good  that  very  little 
artificial  was  necessary.  The  sick  in  the  hospital  were  well  cared  for, 
and  although  two  were  very  sick,  they  would  probably  recover.  The 
boys  had  taken  possession  of  the  Elizabethtown  Democrat,  a  secesh  paper, 
and  in  its  place  were  publishing  the  Zouave  Gazette,  a  paper  of  “  decided 
Union  tendencies.” 

During  the  three  weeks  I  was  engaged  in  this  inspection,  I  visited 
twenty-four  regiments,  two  companies  of  artillery,  three  parts  of  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  cavalry.  The  most  important 
results  of  the  inspection  are : 

1st.  Calling  the  attention  of  the  troops  to  the  necessity  of  a  better 
system  of  camp  police. 

2d.  Endeavoring  to  secure  better  cooking  of  food  and  making  of  coffee, 
substituting  for  the  wasteful  and  unhealthy  but  two  common  mode  of 
cooking  by  frying,  the  better  mode  of  stewing  or  making  soups. 

3d.  Calling  the  attention  of  the  surgeons  to  the  importance  of  syste¬ 
matic  vaccination,  which  they  seemed  to  feel,  and  which  they  promised 
to  attend  to  as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  the  virus. 

4th.  Urging  the  men,  through  the  captains  of  companies,  to  greater 
cleanliness,  both  of  their  tents  and  persons. 

There  seem  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  general  bathing,  or  wash¬ 
ing  the  body,  in  cold  weather. 

5th.  Securing  the  removal  of  the  30th  and  39th  Indiana  regiments 
from  unhealthy  to  more  healthy  camps. 

6.  An  additional  stimulus  was  given  to  all  in  authority  to  attain  to  a 
more  thorough  police  of  the  camps. 

This  was  evinced  by  the  interest  manifested  by  all  in  command  in 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  especially  by  an  order  issued  by  Brigadier 
General  Wood  to  each  regiment  in  his  command,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  requiring  its  better  performance. 
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Before  closing  this  report,  I  would  remark  that  the  soldiers  suffer 
from  what  they  find  at  the  sutler’s.  They  spend  their  money  for  much 
that  injures  them.  The  medical  men  whom  I  met  were  decidedly  of 
this  opinion,  as  were  also  many  of  the  commanding  officers.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  prevent  this  source  of  disease  and  waste  of  money,  at 
the  same  time  the  soldier  to  be  supplied  with  the  few  articles  needed, 
such  as  stationery  and  tobacco  ? 

Dr.  Prentice  found  the  troops  in  his  district  much  scattered,  difficult 
of  access,  and  in  constant  motion.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  detailed 
report  of  their  condition  has  reached  me,  though  I  have  received  several 
requisitions  for  hospital  stores,  which  have  been  filled,  and  letters  attest¬ 
ing  his  earnestness  and  success. 

The  forced  marches  performed  by  the  columns  of  Generals  Nelson  and 
Thomas  have  been  peculiarly  severe  and  trying,  and  by  their  influence 
the  number  of  sick  in  each  command  was  suddenly  doubled.  While  I 
will  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  military  necessity  in  each 
case,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  only  the  most  urgent  need  could 
justify  the  infliction  of  so  much  suffering,  disease,  and  death,  upon  our 
troops. 

Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  P.  and  the  exertion  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  wants  of  the  troops  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Lexington,  where  Dr.  P.  was  most  kindly  received,  and  in  many 
ways  aided  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  To.  Dr.  Chipley,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  Mr.  James  Harper,  the 
agent  of  Adams  Express,  he  reports  himself  under  peculiar  obligations. 

In  a  letter  just  received,  Dr.  Prentice  says  : 

I  give  you  the  following  list  of  hospitals  which  I  have  visited,  and 
the  larger  part  of  which  I  have  furnished  with  bedding  and  clothing 
received  from  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky : 


Frankfort . 

.  60  patients,  furnished  supplies. 

Lexington . 

. 220 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nicholasville . . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Camp  Dick  Robinson... 

. 200 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Brick  Church . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Lancaster . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Crab  Orchard . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

London . 

do. 

do. 

do.  in  part. 

Mt.  Yernon . 

.  72 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Stanford . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Danville . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Baptist  Church . 

.  42 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Lebanon . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

New  Haven . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Louisville . 

...1,000 

do. 

do. 

do.  in  part. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sick  were  in  badly  ventilated  buildings.  I 
have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  every  part  of  each,  and  give  my  personal 
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attention  to  the  sinks,  water,  cooking  arrangements,  cleanliness  of  the 
patients,  clothing,  and  bedding,  police  of  the  hospital,  &c.  ;  when  in 
tents,  the  drainage,  &c.  The  latter,  together  with  the  sinks  for  hos¬ 
pital  patients,  have  been  much  neglected.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  on 
the  second  visit  made  there  was  usually  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 

One  fruitful  source  of  sickness  among  the  soldiers  is  the  want  of  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  tents  ;  among  those  I  have  inspected  the  wedge  tent  pre¬ 
dominating.  I  have  recommended  the  officers  to  attend  in  person  to  the 
ventilation  at  night,  also  the  airing  them  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  report  of  the  surgeon,  where  this  has  been  done, 
shows  the  sickness  and  mortality  to  have  decreased. 

At  Lebanon  and  Springfield  I  found  nine  cases  of  small-pox,  and  I 
have  urged  upon  the  surgeons  of  regiments  the  necessity  of  general 
vaccination  ;  but  the  difficulty  in  procuring  vaccine  matter  for  so  many 
regiments  has  prevented,  in  many  cases,  its  being  done.  I  sent  to 
friends  in  Ohio  and  procured  some,  and  at  this  date  most  of  those  in 
Gen.  Thomas’  division  have  been  or  are  being  vaccinated.  The  Medi¬ 
cal  Director  has  been  unable  to  procure  one-half  that  was  needed.  (I 
have  since  supplied  large  quantities  to  Kentucky. — N.) 

With  the  number  of  troops  now  occupying  Kentucky,  and  with  the 
probability  that  this  will  be  the  scene  of  active  operations  during  the 
winter,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  two  good  inspectors  should  be 
constantly  employed  in  this  field.  By  this  means,  and  the  efficient 
measures  of  relief  at  our  command,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that 
the  instances  of  destitution  and  suffering,  hitherto  so  common,  may  be 
wholly  prevented  or  made  extremely  rare. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  Illinois,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  a  general  and  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Government  in  the  present  war ;  the 
enlistment  and  generally  thorough  equipment  of  over  50,000  troops; 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  surgeons  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  Medical  Board ;  and  an  efficient  and  well-organized  system  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  work  for  which  it  was 
created.  A  large  number  of  the  troops  of  this  State  have  been  inspected 
by  myself,  either  in  their  camps  of  instruction  or  in  the  field,  and  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  care  which  has  supervised  their  organization  and 
equipment,  their  admirable  physique,  good  behavior  and  soldierly  bearing. 
The  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  those  at  Camp  Butler,  near  Spring- 
field,  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Lord,  merits  special  notice,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  his  thoroughness.  During  the  two  months  pre- 
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ceding  my  visit,  in  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  there  had  been  but 
three  deaths  from  disease,  and  an  average  of  less  than  thirty  cases  in 
hospital.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  also,  that  the  good  condition  of  these 
troops  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  assiduous  attention  to  their  wants 
by  Capt.  Pitcher,  U.  S.  A.,  an  energetic,  experienced  and  enlightened 
officer,  for  a  long  time  in  command  of  this  camp. 

At  Chicago  a  Branch  Commission  has  been  formed,  composed  of 
earnest,  philanthropic  men,  who  have  already  given  evidence  of  their 
energy  by  the  organization  of  a  complete  system  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers ;  have  established  a  depot ;  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
public ;  have  collected  and  distributed  a  large  amount  of  hospital  stores  ; 
and  have  sent  committees  of  their  number  to  inspect  the  camps  and 
hospitals  at  Paducah,  Cairo,  Bird’s  Point,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places 
in  the  interior  of  Missouri.  The  report  of  one  of  these  committees  has 
been  authorized  as  a  document  of  our  Commission,  and  affords  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  authors.  I  was  present 
at  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  Commission,  and  have  subsequently 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  working  of  their  system,  and  bear  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  activity  which  have  characterized  their 
operations.  Of  this  Commission  Hon.  Mark  Skinner  is  President, 
E.  W.  Blatchford  Corresponding,  and  H.  E.  Seelye  Becording  Secretary. 

The  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  so  fully  described 
in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Patton  and  Isham,  of  the  Chicago  Branch  Com¬ 
mission,  and  in  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Aigner,  herewith  given,  that 
nothing  more  remains  for  me  to  say  upon  that  subject.  Of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  this  point,  I  will  say  briefly  that 
Dr.  A.  has  continued  during  the  three  months  passed  the  important 
and  acceptable  duties  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  former  report. 
Through  his  agency  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  forces  in  this  vicinity,  both  by  the  exercise  of  his  well 
earned  influence  and  the  distribution  of  a  very  large  amount  of  hospital 
stores,  received  from  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  Woman’s  Central 
Association  of  New  York.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Dr.  A.  has  enjoyed  the  cordial  sympathy  and  efficient  aid  of 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  of  whose  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  mission  and 
unvarying  kindness  he  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms.  With  Drs. 
Simmons  and  Taggart,  TJ.  S.  A.,  the  Medical  Director  and  Purveyor, 
his  relations  have  been  of  a  most  friendly  character,  and  from  these 
gentlemen  he  has  met  a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  which  has  rendered 
their  intercourse  agreeable,  and  materially  facilitated  a  thorough  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  each. 
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DR.  AIGNER’S  REPORT. 

Being  about  to  bring  my  labors  as  Camp  and  Hospital  Inspector  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  in  this  Department  to  a  close,  after  a  service 
of  three  months,  I  transmit  you  the  following  synopsis  of  my  observa¬ 
tion  as  recorded  in  my  detailed  inspection  returns. 

Such  a  review  cannot  fail  to  present  many  defects  in  regard  to  com¬ 
pleteness  and  accuracy  of  statistics,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
short-comings  of  the  observer.  The  different  bodies  of  troops  inspected 
being  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  their  condition  had  to 
be  investigated  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  their  constant  changes 
in  location  and  number,  as  well  as  their  very  progress  from  the  state  of 
inexperienced  organizations  of  raw  recruits,  to  well-disciplined  corps  of 
an  effective  army,  make  a  statement  which  was  perfectly  correct  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  regiment  sev^’al  weeks  ago,  appear  false  or  unjust  if 
we  apply  it  to  its  actual  state  to-day.  Keeping  these  difficulties  and 
disturbing  influences  in  mind,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a  description 
of  the  average  condition  of  the  volunteer  forces  which  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  inspect  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
referring  you  to  my  special  returns  for  details  recorded  at  given  days 
and  places. 

1. — Description  and  General  Character  of  Troops  Inspected. 

The  troops  inspected  by  me  are  stationed  in  Cairo  and  Mound  City,  Ill., 
Bird’s  Point,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Fort  Holt  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  in 
the  southeast  division  of  the  Department  of  the  West.  The  bodies 
inspected  are  twenty-three  regiments  of  infantry,  a  regiment  and  several 
detached  companies  of  cavalry,  (fifteen  altogether)  and  ten  companies  of 
artillery,  forming  two  divisions  under  Gens.  IT.  S.  Grant,  and  Chas.  F. 
Smith,  or  seven  brigades  under  Gens.  McClernand,  Payne,  L.  Wallace, 
and  Cols.  Cook,  Oglesby,  Wm.  H.  Wallace,  and  Plummer.  All  these 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments  of  infantry  each,  from 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  are  recruited  in  Illinois,  forming  one-half 
the  troops  furnished  by  that  State,  actually  in  the  field.  The  predom¬ 
inating  nativity  is  American,  only  a  few  regiments  containing  a 
considerable  quota  of  Germans ;  for  instance  the  9th  Illinois,  while  the 
foreign  element  in  the  rest  is  insignificantly  small,  if  we  except  some 
cavalry  and  artillery  companies.  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  Illinois,  and  the  7th  Indiana,  were  originally  three-months  regi¬ 
ments,  nearly  all  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  re-enlisting  for  the 
war  after  the  expiration  of  their  first  term.  The  others  were  organized  and 
mustered  into  United  States  service  for  three  years,  at  different  periods 
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of  time,  from  May  to  September.  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th, 
18th,  and  22d  Illinois,  and  four  companies  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  were 
already  here  when  I  arrived ;  the  others  came  from  different  camps  of 
instruction  in  their  respective  States,  or  active  service  in  Missouri,  by  a 
more  or  less  direct  route.  The  present  strength  of  the  whole  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  19,000  men;  considerably  higher  than  the  aggregate 
of  all  regiments  and  detached  companies  at  the  time  of  their  being 
mustered  in. 

2. — Character  of  Camp  Sites. 

The  camp  sites  were  in  all  cases  selected  by  the  commanders  of  the 
respective  divisions  or  brigades,  military  considerations  outweighing  all 
others  in  most  instances.  ‘ J  Military  necessity”  was  also  the  frequent 
excuse  for  the  otherwise  unwarrantable  practice  of  making  a  newly- 
arrived  regiment  occupy  the  site  just%vacated  by  one  ordered  off — a 
practice  which  led  to  some  bad  consequences  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
with  several  regiments  encamped  on  Bird’s  Point  (18th,  20th,  and  22d.) 
Excepting  the  camps  of  the  7th  Illinois  and  11th  Missouri,  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  I  found  those  of  all  regiments  on  level  ground,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  or  between  the  levees  at  Cairo  ;  more  or  less 
unfavorable  for  surface  drainage ;  unshaded,  except  those  at  Paducah, 
and  one  (11th  Ill.)  at  Bird’s  Point ;  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds 
except  two  at  Fort  Holt,  and  one  (11th  Mo.)  at  Cape  Girardeau;  with 
a  soil  and  sub-soil  of  sand  and  clay  mixed  in  various  proportions,  easily 
permeable  to  water,  (except  to  a  certain  degree,  40th  Ill.  and  7th 
Ind.  at  Paducah,)  but,  unfortunately,  all  exposed  in  a  high  degree  to 
the  poison  of  malaria.  A  glance  at  the  annexed  synopsis  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  reports  of  sick  and  wounded,  will  show  you  the  consequences  of 
this  exposure.  As  you  have  investigated  personally  the  character  of  soil 
and  climate  in  those  portions  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  I  need 
not  mention  the  local  conditions  of  malaria,  in  this  shorfand  hurried 
review. 

3. — Arrangement  and  Condition  of  Camps. 

I  found  the  camps  arranged  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  army 
regulation,  wherever  the  locality  and  the  circumstances  would  permit  it. 
The  tents  were,  on  an  average,  nine  yards  apart  in  the  rows,  the  artificial 
drainage  systematic  and  complete,  (except  7th  Iowa,  8th  Mo.,  23d 
Indiana,  18th,  22d,  40th,  and  41st  Ill.)  with  straight  drains  averaging 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  sixth  in  width,  around  tents,  deeper  and  wider 
mains,  kept  tolerably  clean,  but  rarely  with  a  good  outlet.  I  found  the 
tent  floors  almost  always  very  dry,  even  after  heavy  rains  ;  a  good  feature, 
less  due  to  systematic  drainage  and  other  care,  than  to  the  above- 
mentioned  very  porous  nature  of  the  soil.  In  many  instances 
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the  commanding  officers  told  me  that  their  men  were  taught  to  drain 
their  tents  by  an  inundating  shower.  Necessity  is  the  best,  though  not 
always  the  mildest  and  cheapest  teacher  of  sanitary  measures,  as  of  so 
many  other  things.  Camp  streets,  edges  of,  and  spaces  between,  tents 
ye ry  clean  in  most  regiments,  except  8th  and  11th  Mo.,  2d  and  7th 
Iowa,  18th,  22d,  40th  and  41st  Ill.,  at  different  periods  of  time. 

4. —  Tents,  their  Character,  Ventilation  and  Management. 

The  two  Missouri,  8th  and  11th  Illinois  regiments  are  provided  with 
a  large  number  of  Fremont  tents,  the  7th  Illinois  with  wall,  and  the  41st 
Illinois  with  English  or  oval  tents;  the  rest  are,  for  the  men,  a  small 
wedge  tent,  furnished  by  their  respective  States,  of  various  sizes,  but  inva¬ 
riably  too  small  for  the  number  of  men  crowded  into  them,  and  of  inferior 
material.  Commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  all  the  regi¬ 
ments  use  mostly  the  wall,  some  the  Sibley  or  Fremont,  but  none  the 
wedge  tent.  I  looked  upon  this  description  of  tent  (wedge)  and  its 
almost  universal  use  for  the  men  as  the  more  unfortunate  because  the 
rule  for  striking  the  tents  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  cleaning,  is 
still  not  frequently  enough  practiced  by  most  regiments.  The  skirts  of 
the  wall,  Fremont  and  Sibley  tents  can  be  raised  so  easily  that  the  men 
will  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  this  practice  furnishes  a  tolerably 
good  substitute  for  striking  the  tents,  as  far  as  airing  and  drying  of  the 
floors  is  concerned.  The  wedge  tent  does  not  admit  of  it,  and  this  defect, 
together  with  its  insufficient  size,  ought  to  condemn  its  use  altogether. 
The  usual  average  of  men  to  a  7x9x7  wedge  tent  is  five.  The  care  of 
the  ventilation  of  tents  at  nights  is  left  in  almost  all  cases  to  the  men. 
During  the  last  week  of  October  the  troops  around  Cairo  received  orders 
to  construct  barracks  of  logs  and  boards,  for  winter  quarters,  and  three 
regiments  have  moved  into  the  old  huts  in  Camp  Defiance,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  Illinois.  The  9th  and  10th  Illinois 
have  been  under  tents  only  a  short  time. 

5. — Bedding  and  Clothing. 

During  August  and  September  the  men  of  almost  all  the  regiments 
slept  on  the  bare  ground,  straw  or  hay  being  scarce,  and  lumber  not  to 
be  had,  on  account  of  want  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Quartermaster. 
With  the  cool  weather  of  October  came  a  great  demand  for  these  articles, 
but  the  supply  was  insufficient;  and  in  many  regiments  the  men  suffered 
from  cold  during  the  night.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  have  two 
shirts  and  one  blanket ;  very  few  can  make  a  change  of  clothing  at  night. 
The  very  poor  blankets  furnished  to  most  regiments  at  first  have  nearly 
in  all  given  place  to  more  serviceable  ones ;  but  even  these  are  inferior 
in  weight  and  texture  compared  with  the  regular  U.  S.  A.  blankets. 
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With  very  few  exceptions,  all  companies  are  provided  with  light-blue 
overcoats  of  good  quality.  The  quality  of  the  uniform  coats  and  trowsers 
is  very  fair,  although  the  new  are  not  in  all  instances  an  improvement 
over  the  old  ones.  The  7th  Indiana,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th, 
18th,  and  22d  Illinois,  with  some  artillery  companies,  wear  gray;  the 
rest  blue  uniforms.  In  the  cut  of  the  body  coats  great  variations  have 
been  indulged.  F rom  the  immense  number  of  photograph  and  ambrotype 
likenesses  which  the  “boys”  have  made  of  themselves  when  they  receive 
their  uniforms,  I  conclude  that  they  take  considerable  pride  in  them,  at 
least  as  long  as  they  are  new ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  only  few  vol¬ 
unteers  understand  the  great  military  art  of  making  an  old  uniform 
appear  as  neat  as  a  new  one.  The  removal  of  dust  from  their  clothing 
is  a  weekly,  not  a  daily,  practice  with  most  men,  the  inspection  for  that 
purpose  being  made  too  rarely  and  negligently  by  regimental  and  com¬ 
pany  commanders.  The  underclothing  is  regularly  washed  once  a  week 
in  all  regiments. 

6.  — Personal  Cleanliness. 

During  the  warm  weather  the  men  bathed  aud  washed  frequently,  the 
facilities  for  ablution  in  this  Department  being  unsurpassed.  In  very 
few  regiments,  however,  was  a  regular  practice  and  inspection  by  officers 
instituted  to  that  effect.  The  washing  of  the  feet  is  not  regularly  looked 
after  by  the  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officers  of  any  regiment. 
Body  lice  have  troubled  but  very  few  men  ;  fleas,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been,  and  still  are  a  scourge  of  all  our  camps.  On  the  whole,  the 
volunteers  keep  their  persons  as  clean  as  the  generality  of  people  in  the 
localities  they  come  from. 

7.  — Cleanliness  of  Camp. 

The  camps  present  generally  a  very  clean  appearance  as  far  as  the 
streets  between  the  tents  are  concerned.  The  rules  in  regard  to  the  daily 
collection  and  burial  of  kitchen  and  mess  refuse,  horse  dung,  etc.,  are  not 
strictly  kept  by  any  regiments  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three. 
The  privies  are  all  at  a  proper  distance  from  camps,  and  properly  constructed , 
but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  make  all  the  men  go  there  and  nowhere  else 
at  all  times.  In  three  or  four  regiments  the  men  are  prevented  from 
easing  themselves  elsewhere  by  the  guards,  and  rigidly  punished  for  any 
violation  of  this  regulation;  but  the  territory  surrounding  the  camps  of 
all  others  presents  many  evidences  of  gross  neglect  of  camp  police,  and 
gives  many  a  regiment,  otherwise  well  reputed,  a  bad  odor.  Separate 
officers’  sinks  I  have  frequently  heard  spoken  of,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  never  saw  one  except  in  some  buildings  which  served  as  headquarters 
to  some  commander.  The  horses  and  mules  are  almost  invariably  kept 
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too  near  the  camps,  and  the  daily  removal  of  their  dung  is  a  myth 
dreamed  of  only  by  the  authors  of  the  army  regulations  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission  Inspectors. 

8. —  Water,  Source  and  Quality. 

All  regiments  in  Cairo,  Mound  City,  Fort  Holt,  and  Bird’s  Point  drink 
Ohio  or  Mississippi  water;  in  Cape  Girardeau  and  Paducah,  well  or 
spring  water  is  used  by  most  regiments.  The  water  of  some  of  the  latter 
is  deemed  unwholesome  by  some  surgeons,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
scientific  investigations  of  the  qualities  of  the  water  procured  from  them 
having  been  made.  The  free  use  of  ice,  which  was  very  liberally  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  the  troops  during  the  hot  season,  has,  in  my  opinion,  had 
more  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  in  July,  August  and 
September,  than  any  unwholesome  character  of  the  water  used  as  a 
drink. 

9. — Rations  and  Cooking. 

The  requisitions  for  the  rations  are  in  all  regiments  made  by  the 
captains,  who,  in  many  companies,  mess  with  the  men,  and  then,  of 
course,  examine  and  taste  the  food  for  the  latter.  Even  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  by  the  men  regarding 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  rations.  Instead  of  want  there  is  waste  in 
many  cases.  Now  and  then  the  men  will  grumble  at  the  uniformity  of 
their  meals,  which  they  try  to  vary  by  purchasing  pies  or  fruit  out  of  their 
private  purse;  but  even  this  fault-finding  is  disappearing  gradually,  as 
the  several  companies  learn  how  to  save  and  trade  off  their  surplus  rations 
for  articles  of  food  not  furnished  by  government.  I  can  state  from  per¬ 
sonal  inquiry  and  observation,  that  every  well  man  in  this  force  gets 
fresh  meat  three  times  and  fresh  vegetables  twice,  if  not  oftener,  a  week, 
while  he  has  his  choice  between  fresh  aud  hard  bread,  every  day.  This 
has  been  the  case,  not  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  but  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  stay  here,  and  consequently  the  monthly  reports 
of  surgeons  have  a  steady  diminution  of  scurvey  until  September,  when 
we  find  only  one  man  in  9,000  afflicted  with  that  scourage  of  armies. 
The  cooking  is  done,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  the  unbroken  ground, 
but  in  all  regiments  I  found  the  ingenuity  of  soldiers  at  work  construct¬ 
ing  hearths  out  of  railroad  iron,  stones,  logs,  &c.,  facilitating  the 
operations  of  cooks.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  companies  have  permanent 
cooks,  and  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office  is  gradully  dying  out  as  far 
as  that  of  cooks  is  concerned.  How  is  the  food  generally  cooked  ? 
Very  fairly,  for  men  who  are  satisfied  or  have  to  be 'satisfied  with  such 
materials  as  the  government  furnishes.  There  are  many  men  and 
women  who  would  not  eat  it  unless  dying  from  starvation ;  but  these 
people  are  fortunately  not  soldiers ;  while  many  a  laboring  man’s  family 
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would  regard  the  common  diet  of  our  volunteers  as  a  holiday  feast.  I 
have  enjoyed  many  a  soldier’s  dinner  with  relish,  except  their  coffee, 
which  is  uniformly  bad,  (when  made)  and  such  dainties  as  crackers  fried 
in  fat  of  pork,  or  cakes  made  of  flour  and  water,  dainties  which  the  men 
will  persist  in  preparing  and  eating  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their 
surgeons  and  officers.  The  bread  is  baked  by  contract  bakers,  or  got 
from  town  bakeries  in  trade  for  rations ;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  very  good.  The 
use  of  tea,  instead  of  coffee,  is  gaining  ground  in  most  regiments,  by  the 
efforts  of  surgeons. 

10. — Company  Fund. 

I  have  found  very  few  captains  who  had  a  clear  idea  of  such  an 
arrangement,  and  even  now,  the  number  of  companies  in  which  it  has 
been  established,  is  very  small. 

11.— Sutlers. 

All  regiments  have  sutlers,  with  the  exception  of  two,  appointed  by 
the  colonels,  (except  in  the  8th  Ill.)  The  prices  of  articles  sold  by  them 
are  fixed  by  a  council  of  administration  in  about  one  half  of  all  the 
regiments.  I  met  about  a  dozen  of  regimental  staff  officers  who  heard 
of  such  a  council  for  the  first  time,  when  I  asked  them  if  there  was  such 
an  institution  in  their  regiments. 

1 2. — Intoxication. 

The  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is  now  prohibited  in  all  the  camps  by  general 
orders;  formerly,  some  sutlers  were  allowed  to  sell  them  to  the  men, 
with  a  permission  from  their  captain.  The  habit  of  getting  them  out  of 
camp,  has  been  pretty  effectually  broken  by  general  orders*  closing  all 
the  bars  in  Cairo,  Paducah,  &c.  These  orders  came  very  timely,  as  all 
the  regiments  are  being  paid  off,  and  the  temptation  of  spending  money 
in  drink  seems  to  be  much  stronger  among  the  men  than  one  might 
suppose  from  the  assertions  of  regimental  and  company  commanders  in 
relation  to  the  temperate  habits  of  their  men.  The  number  of  men  sent 
to  the  guard-house  is  very  small  in  all  regiments,  and  intoxication  is  the 
cause  in  most  instances.  I  frequently  had  to  express  my  astonishment 
at  the  small  numbers  given  as  the  average  of  arrests.  I  am,  however, 
not  yet  prepared  to  decide  whether  this  startling  fact  is  due  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  men,  or  to  excessive  mildness  of 
the  officers,  many  of  whom  are  decidedly  more  fond  of  popularity  with 
the  men  and  their  friends  at  home,  than  of  rigid  discipline.  Pedlers  of 
eatables,  and  of  non-intoxicating  drinks,  are  allowed  access  to  the  men 
in  most  camps.  I  have  endeavored,  and  I  believe  successfully  in  most 
instances,  to  introduce  the  principle  of  inspecting  their  articles  before 
giving  them  permission  to  sell,  into  nearly  all  the  camps. 
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13. — Absences  from  Camp. 

Officers  and  men  are  kept  strictly  in  camp,  except  when  on  duty  or 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  number  of  such  leaves  does  not  exceed  on  an 
average  four  to  a  company. 

1 4 .  — Recreation . 

The  spirits  of  the  men  are  excellent,  as  a  general  thing,  but  as  to  the 
means  of  keeping  them  in  that  state,  they  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
resources.  Bands  of  music,  all  of  very  primitive  skill  in  execution,  are 
found  in  most  regiments.  The  other  means,  however,  usually  resorted 
to  by  civilized  society,  to  cheer  up  depressed  spirits,  are  used  either  not 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  systematically. 

15. — Benefit  Societies. 

The  spirit  of  benevolence  and  mutual  assistance  manifested  itself,  up 
to  this  time,  only  in  individuals,  and  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  of  an 
organization  in  any  body  of  this  command.  The  delayed  payment  of 
the  troops  has  offered  me  very  few  opportunities  to  judge  of  the  saving 
propensities  of  our  regiments  here,  but  I  understand  that  Adams 
Express  Co.  has  transmitted  since  the  first  pay-day,  to  the  friends  whom 
the  soldiers  left  behind  them,  small  sums  of  money,  varying  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  dollars,  in  such  numbers  that  the  total  amounts  to  fully  one  half 
the  aggregate  paid  to  all  the  soldiers  here.  It  is  believed  that  two  thirds 
of  the  men  send  home  at  least  half  their  pay.  The  allotment  system  is 
favorably  received  by  all  officers  to  whom  I  mentioned  it,  but  has,  as 
yet,  not  been  practically  carried  out. 

16 . — Disc  ipline . 

The  general  discipline  of  the  troops  under  my  observation  is  slowly 
but  steadily  improving.  The  “armed  mob”  is  being  transformed  into 
an  efficient  army,  although  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  looks  of  well 
educated  and  drilled  soldiers  would  still  find  many  faults  and  deficiencies. 
Our  officers  are  as  far  removed  from  a  punctilious  enforcement  of  the 
outward  signs  of  military  discipline  as  the  men  from  their  ready  and 
constant  observation.  The  rollicking  independence  of  these  useful 
spirits  is  too  strong  for  the  straight  jacket  of  any  martinet. 

I  have  seen  brigade  parading  but  not  manoeuvering  in  this  depart¬ 
ment;  the  battalion  drill  of  most  regiments  is  creditable,  and  what  is 
still  better,  our  troops  have  been  victorious  in  all  conflicts  with  the  enemy 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

17. — Medical  Inspection  on  Enlistment. 

All  the  regiments,  except  those  organized  in  Missouri,  have  undergone 
a  medical  inspection  before  entering  the  U.  S.  service,  by  surgeons 
employed  for  that  purpose  by  their  respective  State  governments;  but  it 
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was  not  thorough,  and  the  subsequent  inspections  by  the  regimental 
surgeons  were  in  almost  all  cases  conducted  with  similar  negligence. 
This  explains  the  occurrence  of  very  numerous  applications  for  discharge 
on  account  of  disability  not  acquired  in  the  service — applications  granted 
only  in  a  small  proportion,  for  fear  of  reducing  the  strength  of  regiments. 
From  my  own  observations  in  camps  and  hospitals,  I  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  tenth  of  all  the  men  would  be  rejected  on  a  thorough 
and  rigid  examination.  Up  to  this  date,  (Nov.  1st,*)  revaccination  after 
enlistment  has  not  been  systematically  practiced  in  a  single  regiment. 

18. — Medical  Officers. 

All  the  regimental  medical  officers,  excepting  those  of  the  8th  and 
11th  Missouri,  7th  and  23d  Indiana,  30th  and  31st  Illinois  Regiments, 
have  undergone  an  examination  by  Medical  Boards  appointed  by  their 
respective  governments  for  that  purpose.  All  hold  their  commissions 
from  the  State  Governors,  except  those  of  the  two  Missouri  regiments. 
Most  of  them  have  practiced  in  the  locality  where  the  regiment  was 
recruited,  and  are,  doubtless,  considered  very  good  “ family  doctors”  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  number  of  thoroughly  educated,  well  qualified 
and  experienced  Surgeons  among  them  is,  however,  very  small,  judgiug 
from  their  previous  history  as  given  by  themselves,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  of,  or  heard  from  them  in  my  personal  intercourse  with  them. 
As  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  very  men  to  whom  the  volunteers 
would  have  applied  for  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  at  home, 
the  Government  will  certainly  not  be  blamed  by  the  officers  and  men  for 
employing  them  as  their  medical  attendants  in  the  field,  no  matter  what 
the  value  of  their  services  may  be  when  judged  by  the  absolute  standard 
of  true  science. 

19. — Hospitals,  Ambulances ,  doc. 

The  whole  force  described  in  the  1st  section,  has  three  general  and 
twenty-six  regimental  or  corps  hospitals.  The  general  hospitals  are : 
one.  at  Cairo,  one  at  Mound  City,  and  one  at  Paducah.  Of  the  last  I 
shall  not  speak,  as  it  was  just  being  organized  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
the  regiments  stationed  at  that  place,  and  has  since  been  moved  from  the 
old  Marine  Hospital  building  into  the  Court-House,  the  interior  of  which 
I  have  not  seen.  Brigade  Surgeon  Hewitt,  the  acting  Medical  Director 
of  the  Paducah  Division,  has  the  superintendence  of  this  hospital,  at 
which  six  Sisters  of  Charity  act  as  nurses. 

The  general  hospital  at  Mound  City,  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  three,  is  located  in  a  row  of  twelve  brick  buildings  of  equal  size 
and  construction,  excepting  the  first  and  last,  which  form  projecting 
wings;  with  separate  entrances,  and  no  communication  but  the  newly- 
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constructed  wooden  balconies  in  the  rear,  leading  to  the  privies.  The 
buildings  are  three  stories  high,  with  one  room  on  each  floor,  20x75x14, 
originally  intended  for  stores.  The  two  upper  rooms  are  or  will  be  used 
as  wards;  the  lower  for  administration  or  Store  rooms,  &c.  At  present, 
only  eight  of  these  wards  are  furnished  with  beds,  containing  three 
hundred  patients.  I  say,  purposely,  furnished  with  beds,  because  I  saw 
no  other  furniture  in  them,  besides  a  few  camp  stools.  Capt.  Hawkins, 
U.  S.  A.,  lately  arrived  here  to  superintend  the  Quartermaster  and 
Commissary  Departments,  proceeded  to  procure  everything  that  his 
Departments  can  furnish  to  a  hospital.  If  he  keeps  this  promise,  his 
arrival  will  have  been  a  perfect  God-send  to  the  medical  officers,  patients 
and  attendants  of  this  hospital,  which,  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1,  received 
more  than  five  hundred  patients,  but  not  a  single  article  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  its  patients  or  the  convenience  of  their  attendants  from  the 
Government  besides  beds,  bedding,  cooking  and  mess  utensils,  articles 
of  food  and  drugs;  not  even  a  single  candlestick  could  be  procured. 
This  destitution  is  due  to  either  the  poverty  or  negligence  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department.  A  large  quantity  of  hospital  clothing  has 
been  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the  ladies  of  New  York  and  Cleveland, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Sanitary  Commission .  Brig.  Surgeon  F ranklin 
and  three  assistants  have  at  present  charge  of  this  hospital.  The  general 
hospital  at  Cairo — a  new  three-story  brick  building,  originally  intended 
for  hospital  purposes,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  twenty  patients — is  supplied  with  everything  that  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  many  comforts  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  a 
military  hospital,  including  donations  from  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  in 
Cleveland,  and  others.  The  number  of  patients  at  present  under 
treatment  ranges  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  men. 

Of  the  regimental  hospitals,  seven  are  in  tents  (on  Bird’s  Point  and 
at  Fort  Holt,)  the  rest  in  frame  buildings  at  Cairo,  Mound  City,  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  Paducah  ;  the  latter  tolerably  well  suited  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  summer,  but  not  in  cold  weather,  being  badly  ventilated,  and 
having  no  proper  heating  apparatus.  Each  hospital  has  the  proper 
number  of  detailed  men  allowed  by  the  regulations  as  nurses ;  only  ten 
have  female  nurses  of  Miss  Dix’s  corps.  The  supply  of  medicines  and 
instruments  is  as  liberal  as  the  most  energetic  activity  and  foresight  of  a 
Medical  Purveyor  can  make  it;  that  of  sheets,  hospital  dresses,  &c.,  still 
deficient  in  many  regiments.  The  U.  S.  A.  Hospital  Department  has 
supplied  a  large  number  of  sheets,  bed  ticks,  pillow  ticks  and  cases, 
blankets  (over  2,000;)  and  the  following  articles  have  been  distributed 
by  myself  to  the  hospitals  as  gifts  of  patriotic  Ladies’  Societies :  sheets 
680,  shirts  902,  drawers  290,  pillows  55,  pillow  ticks  90,  pillow  cases 
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456,  towels  333,  handkerchiefs  168,  bed  gowns  24,  woollen  socks  150,  soft 
shoes  42,  pads  13,  bed  ticks  25,  two  boxes  of  lint  and  bandages,  &c. 
Jellies  and  other  delicacies  are  greatly  needed  in  all  the  hospitals,  the 
previous  donations  of  these  articles  being  completely  exhausted.  Two 
ambulances  for  the  whole  force  and  an  average  of  two  stretchers  for  each 
regiment,  make  up  the  apparatus  for  field  service;  it  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  the  drilling  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  has  not  yet  begun  in 
any  regiment  or  brigade. 

20. — Prevailing  Diseases. 

The  prevailing  diseases  during  July,  August,  aud  September,  were 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  malarious  fevers  and  measles;  in  October,  ma¬ 
larious  fevers,  measles,  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affections.  In  August 
310  were  sent  to  general  hospital;  in  September,  603  ;  in  October,  about 
800.  The  total  of  sick  men  (taking  the  regiments  from  which  complete 
monthly  reports  are  in  my  possession,  as  a  basis  of  calculation)  was  in 
July  2,939,  in  August  5,820,  in  September  9,150,  and  in  October  8,900 ; 
the  differences  being  explained  partially  by  fluctuations  in  the  strength 
of  the  force,  partially  by  the  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  sickness. 
The  number  of  serious  cases  in  the  regimental  hospitals  is  very  great. 
Most  regiments  have  hospital  accommodations  for  an  average  of  forty 
patients.  Surgeons  and  men  are  equally  averse  to  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  (?)  of  the  general  hospitals ;  and  as  a  rule,  only  those 
cases  which  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  regimental  hospital,  on 
account  of  its  being  crowded  with  patients,  are  transferred  to  general 
hospital.  In  some  regiments  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Surgeons  to 
rid  themselves  of  cases  threatening  a  fatal  result ;  hence  the  great  mortality 
in  general  hospitals  as  compared  with  the  regimental ;  and  hence  again 
an  increased  aversion  of  the  men  against  the  former.  That  this  policy 
has  increased  the  cost  of  our  hospital  department  enormously,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  led  to  some  good 
results,  of  which  I  may  speak  hereafter.  As  soon  as  the  regiments  take 
the  field,  it  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  totally  abandoned.  The  contagi¬ 
ous  or  infectious  diseases  were  measles,  mumps,  and  a  few  cases  of  typhus. 
If  we  except  measles,  the  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their 
spreading. 

I  have  axamined  the  complete  morning  reports  of  eight  regiments  for 
July,  August  and  September,  from  which  the  daily  average  of  sickness 
(new  cases)  appear  as  follows :  July,  12,  August,  15,  September,  20,  to 
a  regiment  of  900  men.  The  differences  between  individual  regiments 
are,  however,  very  great.  In  August,  for  instance,  we  find  the  mean 
ratio  of  sickness  in  the 
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llth  Illinois  Regiment . 29  per  cent. 

9th  “  “  33  “ 

12th  “  “  33  “ 

7th  “  “  37  “ 


8th  Illinois  Regiment .  47  per  cent. 

22d  “  “  .  63  “ 

18th  “  . 143 


Even  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  first  five  regiments 
were  during  that  month  composed  of  old  three-month  men  and  newly 
arrived  recruits,  while  all  the  men  of  the  22d  and  18th  were  just  passing 
through  the  third  month  of  their  service,  the  most  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  soldier,  according  to  the  experience  of  Army  Surgeons,  we  can¬ 
not  help  looking  for  some  other  cause  or  causes  of  such  glaring  differences  ; 
and  we  find  them  not  in  differences  of  diet,  drink,  or  locality,  but  in  the 
different  observance  of  the  rules  of  camp  police  and  military  hygiene. 
The  llth  and  12th,  standing  among  the  healthiest  of  the  list,  were 
encamped  on  Bird’s  Point,  like  the  18th  and  22d,  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  removed  from  the  entranchments,  within  which  the  latter  were 
cooped  up,  using  the  same  food  and  drink ;  but  the  camp  police  and 
sanitary  discipline  of  these  regiments  differed  as  widely  as  the  relative 
amount  of  sickness  among  their  men.  In  the  same  month  (August)  we 
had  a  total  absolute  increase  of  884  cases  of  sickness  over  those  in  July, 
although  the  number  of  the  force  diminished  from  7,227  to  6,103  during 
the  same  period  ;  while  these  two  regiments  (18th  and  22d)  alone  show  in 
their  monthly  reports  an  increase  of  874  cases  in  August  over  th^se  in 
July,  or  only  ten  less  than  the  increase  in  the  whole  force  during  the 
same  period  !  These  figures,  compared  with  the  description  I  gave  of 
the  camps  of  these  typical  regiments  in  my  detailed  returns,  speak  vol¬ 
umes  for  the  value  of  sanitary  science  to  army  men. 

An  examination  of  the  Surgeons’  reports  from  these  and  some  other 
regiments,  shows  the  following  ratios  of  sickness  and  mortality  among 
them  : 

July.  August.  September. 

Taken  sick  of  the  whole  force . . .  40.66  p.  c.  62.73  p.  c.  61.06  p.  c. 

Died  of  the  whole  force,  including  accidents,  0.249  0.377  0.470 

Died  of  the  sick,  including  accidents .  0.612  0.601  0.770 

Died  of  the  whole  force,  excluding  accidents,  0.152  0.295  0.448 

Died  of  the  sick,  excluding  accidents .  0.372  0.473  0.734 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  mortality  among  the  sick,  with  exclusion  of 
accidents,  from  47  to  83  in  10,000,  from  August  to  September,  is  due 
to  the  greater  prevalence  of  typhoid,  typhus,  and  severe  malarious  fevers. 
The  October  reports  will  show  a  still  greater  increase. 

I  could  point  out  a  great  many  more  interesting  facts  embodied  in  these 
reports,  were  I  not  afraid  to  make  this  review  too  lengthy  for  your  peru¬ 
sal.  I  send  you  a  consolidated  abstract  of  them  for  your  own  use. 

The  general  health  of  the  troops  was  improving  in  October,  as  far  as 
the  mere  number  of  cases  of  sickness  is  concerned ;  the  severity  of  their 
character  was,  however,  increasing. 


21. — Preventive  Duty  of  Suryeons 

The  number  of  Surgeons  who  fully  understood  their  responsibility  as 
health  officers  to  the  regiments  is  very  small,  judging,  not  from  the 
answers  to  questions  168-172  of  my  returns,  but  from  the  facts  connected 
with  their  duties  as  such  before  my  eyes.  The  adoption  of  General 
McClellan’s  orders  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  Brigade  Surgeons,  by 
Gens.  Grant  and  Smith,  and  the  arrival  of  four  active  and  intelligent 
officers  of  that  grade,  will,  I  believe,  make  up  now  for  any  deficiencies 
of  the  Surgical  Staff  in  this  respect.  Drilling  before  breakfast  had  been 
abandoned  in  most  instances,  and  is  prohibited  now  altogether  by  an 
order  from  Gen  Grant.  The  average  number  of  hours  the  men  are  on 
drill  daily  is  five. 

22. — Arms  and  Accoutrements. 

With  the  exception  of  six  regiments,  provided  with  rifles  and  rifled 
muskets,  all  the  infantry  force  is  armed  with  the  old  smooth-bore  muskets, 
pronounced  to  be  bad,  and  detested  by  nearly  all  the  men.  The  weight  of 
the  knapsacks  for  heavy  marching  order  is  limited  in  almost  all  the  regi¬ 
ments  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  cartridge  boxes  are  sustained  by 
shoulder  straps. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
manders  of  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Medical  Staff,  for  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  valuable  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  but  especially  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  com¬ 
manding  U.  S.  forces  in  the  S.  E.  Department  of  Missouri,  &c.,  Dr. 
James  Simmons,  Medical  Director,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Taggart,  Medical 
Purveyor  at  Cairo,  who  have  treated  me  throughout  my  stay  here  with 
the  kindest  consideration.  P.  AIGNER,  M.  D. 

Cairo,  III.,  Nov.  2,  1861. 

In  the  probability  that  a  large  force  will  be  located  at  this  point  during 
the  winter,  and  that  military  operations  will  here  be  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  I  would  suggest  that  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  placed  on  a  somewhat  more  permanent  foundation  by  the 
establishment  of  a  depot  of  supplies  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  in  any 
emergency,  and  where  the  drafts  of  the  Inspector  may  be  honored  at 
sight.  Such  an  arrangement  would  involve  but  a  trifling  expense  to 
the  Commission,  and  would  materially  increase  its  efficiency  at  this  point. 

MISSOURI. 

A  vast  amount  of  extraneous  aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  Government 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  among  the  troops  in  Missouri  within  three  months 
past.  During  that  time,  Dr.  Buel,  agent  of  the  Commission,  has 
continued  to  reside  in  St.  Louis,  has  inspected  many  camps  in  the  vicinity 


of  the  city  and  farther  westward,  and  has  distributed,  to  those  wanting 
them,  a  large  aggregate  of  hospital  supplies,  forwarded  to  him  from 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  New  York.  The  Ilev.  Robert  Colyer 
has  also  rendered  most  efficient  aid  to  the  Commission  by  devoting  a 
number  of  weeks  to  visiting  the  camps  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  St.  Louis. 

The  “Western  Sanitary  Commission,”  under  the  authority  of  Gen . 
Fremont,  about  three  months  since,  commenced  the  establishment  in 
St.  Louis  of  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  such  sick  as  might  be  trans¬ 
ported  thither  from  the  columns  advancing  southwest  and  west.  Latterly 
their  self-imposed  duties  have  largely  increased,  and  ih  co-operation 
with  the  medical  authorities  of  the  army,  they  have  provided  most 
comfortable  quarters  for  about  2,500  sick,  their  hospitals  being  now 
nearly  full.  The  appended  report  upon  these  hospitals,  made  November 
20th,  by  Dr.  Buel,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  extent,  capacity,  and 
completeness ;  it  was  my  privilege,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
their  operations,  to  meet  the  Commission,  and  examine  the  provisions 
they  had  made,  and  were  then  making,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick.  The  evidence  of  their  intelligence,  industry,  and  philanthropy,  as 
furnished  by  the  hospitals  established  under  their  supervision,  were  then 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  me,  and  as  more  fully  exhibited  in 
their  present  condition,  entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the 
whole  country  The  arduous  and  gratuitous  labors  of  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission,  in  the  establishment  and  care  of  the  hospitals  in 
St.  Louis,  have  necessarily  engrossed  most  of  their  time  and  attention, 
and  the  inspection  of  camps,  and  the  prevention  of  disease  among  the 
troops  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  their  generous  self-devotion, 
they  at  one  time  assumed,  has  proved  to  be  beyond  their  power.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  has  been  determined  to  extend  into  Missouri  the 
same  thorough  system  of  sanitary  measures  now  being  carried  out  through 
all  the  other  divisions  of  our  army.  An  Associate  Secretary  and  an 
experienced  Inspector  have  therefore  been  sent  to  St.  Louis,  who  will, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  in  the  shortest 
time  possible,  investigate  fully  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  troops  in  Mis¬ 
souri  ,  and  promptly  supply  all  needed  material  aid  from  our  abundant  stores . 
REPORT  ON  HOSPITALS  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  NOV.  20,  1861. 

The  military  hospitals  of  St.  Louis  consist  of  three  large  hospitals, 
one  receiving  house,  one  measles  hospital,  one  small-pox  hospital,  and 
one  small  hospital  at  Benton  Barracks. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  order  of  time  first  opened,  in  a  new 
building  constructed  as  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
but  never  occupied  for  that  purpose.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  piece 
of  ground,  about  four  miles  southward  of  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  west 
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of  the  river;  is  admirably  adapted  to  hospital  purposes,  as  much  so  as  if 
expresslj-  constructed  for  that  use ;  contains  six  large  and  lofty  wards 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  about  one  hundred  feet  by  sixty,  capable  of 
comfortably  accommodating  about  eighty  patients  each.  There  are  other 
smaller  wards,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  room  for  six  hundred  beds. 
The  personel  of  the  hospital  consists  of  the  Medical  Staff,  one  Surgeon- 
in-chief,  Dr.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  five  assistants,  who  are  mostly,  I 
believe,  from  civil  life,  one  apothecary  and  assistant,  one  clerk,  eight 
stewards,  eight  ward  masters,  thirty-one  male  nurses,  fourteen  female 
nurses,  besides  cooks,  laundresses,  and  laborers,  whose  number  varies  with 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  house.  The  female  nurses  are  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  from  personal  observation  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the 
patients,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  perform  their  duties  with  great  kindness, 
zeal,  and  assiduity.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  hospital  presents  an  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  patients  are  as  comfor¬ 
table  and  as  well  cared  for  as  the  inmates  of  any  large  hospital  in  the 
world.  The  most  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases  are  typhoid  fevers  and 
dysentery.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  are  from  the  first- mentioned 
disease.  I  did  not  learn  the  exact  number.  There  are  but  few  surgical 
cases  at  present. 

The  second  hospital  in  the  order  of  opening,  is  that  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  building 
contains  five  stories  besides  the  basement,  having  two  fronts  of  about 
eighty  feet  each.  It  was  designed  for  stores,  offices,  and  apartments, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  rooms,  none  of  which  are  of  very  large 
size,  the  largest  number  of  beds  in  any  one  being  about  twenty-five. 
This  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Large  wards  are  more  easily 
ventilated,  smaller  ones  give  a  more  perfect  classification .  The  building 
has  been  well  fitted  with  baths,  water-closets,  and  heating  apparatus. 
It  is  thoroughly  warmed  and  ventilated  throughout.  The  present  number 
of  patients  is  450,  number  of  beds,  550. 

Personnel — Medical  Staff:  Surgeon-in-chief,  Dr.  Hodgins,  of  St. 
Louis ;  six  assistants,  all  from  civil  life  ;  two  apothecaries  ;  male  nurses, 
50;  female  nurses,  13;  ward  masters,  5;  cooks,  6;  laborers,  27. 

In  this  hospitaLthe  female  nurses  are  Protestant  women,  and  appear 
to  be  fully  equal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  Catholic  Sisters 
at  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  at  that  institution,  are  equally  applicable  to  this.  They 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  hospital  contains  more  surgical  cases, 
many  of  the  wounded  from  Springfield  and  Lexington  having  been 
brought  here.  Many  cases  of  severe  injury,  which  seemed  nearly 
hopeless,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  without  loss  of  limb. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  larger  hospitals  is  on  Fourth  street,  near  its 
northern  termination.  The  building  is  of  the  same  style  and  description 
as  that  on  Fifth  street;  somewhat  larger,  having  six  hundred  beds,  and 
at  present  four  hundred  and  sixty  patients.  The  number  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  attendants  is  about  the  same.  All  the  arrangements  are  in 
the  same  style  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

Measles  Hospital ,  corner  O’Fallon  street  and  Franklin  avenue,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  beds,  all  occupied.  Medical  attendants,  two  ;  nurses 
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and  other  attendants,  same  relative  numbers  as  in  the  large  establishments. 

Small-pox  Hospital — Beds,  fifty ;  patients,  five. 

Small  Hospital,  adjoining  Benton  Barracks,  designed  to  receive  such 
cases  as  occur  among  the  soldiers  there.  Beds  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
all  occupied ;  medipal  attendants,  two ;  nurses  and  other  attendants,  same 
proportion  as  the  others. 

Receiving  House,  situated  immediately  adjoining  the  H.  B.  Depot 
of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Bailroads,  connecting  with  Jefferson 
City,  Bolla,  &c.,  over  which  most  of  the  patients  arrive.  The  trains 
come  in  mostly  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  The  object  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  to  make  the  patients  comfortable  for  night  immediately  on  their 
arrival.  It  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds,  medical  attendants,  nurses, 
cooks  and  cooking  facilities,  so  that  every  new-comer  can  be  furnished 
with  a  warm  supper.  In  the  morning  they  are  sent  in  ambulances,  and 
distributed  among  the  different  establishments  according  to  diseases  under 
which  they  are  suffering,  or  wherever  there  is  most  room.  As  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  this  and  the  other  hospitals  in  this  city,  and  points 
in  the  interior  to  which  the  sick  and  wounded  are  sent,  they  have  railroad 
ambulances  or  hospital  cars,  filled  with  beds,  berths  and  blankets, 
provided  with  cooking  stoves  each,  and  one  or  two  nurses,  so  that  the 
patients  are  made  perfectly  comfortable*  provided  with  warm  food  and 
drinks,  and  thus  make  the  transit  with  slight  fatigue  and  inconvenience. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  system  of  Military  Hospitals  in  St.  Louis 
is  very  extensive  and  complete.  It  is  also  economical,  the  expense  per 
man  being  but  the  trifling  sum  of  $5.00  per  month  in  addition  to  his  • 
rations.  Probably  this  amount  is  far  more  than  saved  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  shorter  time  spent,  where  the  facilities  for  recovery  are  so 
great,  setting  aside  what  is  due  to  humanity  and  the  patriotism  of  our 
brave  volunteers. 

These  arrangements  have  all  been  made  under  a  voluntary  committee 
of  prominent  and  well-known  citizens,  the  most  active  of  whom  are  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  James  C.  Yeatman,  Esq.,  who  have 
given  themselves  to  this  labor  of  love  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Total  number  of  beds  2,200  ;  total  number  of  patients  1 ,600. 

W.  P.  BUELL,  M.  D.,  Inspec.  U.  S.  San.  Com. 


INDIANA,  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  AND  IOWA. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  pages  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  these  States,  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  omission  that  nothing  has  been  done 
among  all  this  warm-hearted  and  loyal  people  for  the  great  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  but  there  are  no  troops  permanently  stationed  in 
any  of  these  States,  nor  has  the  efficient  aid  which  We  are  receiving  from 
this  source  yet  crystallized  into  such  a  definite  form  as  to  be  satisfactorily 
reported.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  in  all  these 
States  we  have  influential  and  patriotic  associate  members,  who  are  doing 
and  will  do  good  work  for  the  sick  soldiers;  and  Ladies’  Aid  Societies, 
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which  are  forwarding  quantities  of  hospital  stores  to  be  distributed  by 
our  agents  in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Among  those 
to  whom  we  are  specially  indebted  for  favors  of  this  kind  should  be 
mentioned  Mrs.  Geo.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  liev.  H.  A.  Reid  and  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  who  have  been  most  active  and  useful  in 
distributing  supplies  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  their  respective  States. 

To  give  a  resume,  then,  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  troops  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  duty  done  and  to  be  done  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves — first,  upon  the 
marked  amelioration  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  both  camps  and  hospitals 
since  my  last  report;  second,  on  the  general  high  character  of  the 
medical  officers  having  the  care  of  the  troops,  most  o*.  them  ha’  itjg 
passed  a  searching  examination  by  a  competent  Board  appointed  by 
Governors  of  the  States  in  which  the  regiments  were  recruited  ;  th  i, 
upon  the  uniformly  friendly  relations  and  hearty  co-operation  existing 
between  the  medical  and  military  officers  of  the  different  departments 
with  the  Sanitary  Commission  audits  agents,  with  a  general  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  its  aims,  and  approval  of  its  methods ; 
fourth,  on  the  active  and  efficient  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of 
associate  members  of  the  Commission,  who  have  formed  Branch  Com¬ 
missions  in  the  principal  cities,  which,  by  their  earnest  efforts  and  their 
moral  influence,  are  affording  most  important  aid  in  our  work;  fifth, 
upon  the  organization  of  a  number  of  Auxiliary  Ladies’  Soldiers’  Aid 
Societies,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  hospital  stores, 
whose  bounty  so  liberally  bestowed  has  alleviated  much  suffering,  saved 
many  lives,  and  enabled  us  to  accomplish  good  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  effect  without  their  aid ;  sixth,  on  the  liberality  of  the 
managers  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  and  express  companies,  who 
have,  by  the  transportation  of  stores  free,  or  at  diminished  rates,  greatly 
added  to  our  means  of  usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deplore  the  continued  operation  of 
avoidable  causes  of  suffering  and  disease  which  call  for  our  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  most  earnest  efforts,  and  which  will,  in  the  future,  task  our 
energies  to  the  utmost,  and  exhau^;  all  our  resources  in  their  removal. 

While  the  present  percentage  of  sickness  and  mortality  continues 
among  our  volunteers,  we,  as  a  people,  stand  convicted  of  inhumanity 
and  bad  economy,  a  wastefulness  of  the  doubly  vital  element  on  the 
present  war — human  life.  We  can  never  consistently  suspend  our  labors 
till  this  charge  can  be  truthfully  denied. 

Bespectfully  submitted,  J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D., 

Assoc.  Secretary. 
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REPORT 

ON  THE 

Condition  of  Camps  anil  hospitals 


Cairo  and  Vicinity,  Paducah  and  St.  Louis, 

By  Eev.  W.  W.  PATTON  and  R.  N.  ISHAM,  M.  D. 

Of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 

October,  1861. 


looms  at  (Map  JMtwj}  (Stommtei®#, 

Branch  of  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 

No.  41  Wabash  Avenue, 

November  26th,  1861. 

To  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission: 

Gents: — The  following  Beport  is  based  upon  observations  made  by  a 
Committee  of  our  number,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  have  recently 
visited  and  carefully  examined  the  Camps  and  Hospitals  at  Cairo,  Bird’s 
Point,  Camp  Holt,  Mound  City,  Paducah,  and  St.  Louis.  Believing 
it  to  present  a  just  picture  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  at 
these  localities  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  in  accordance  with  your 
request  it  is  respectfully  submitted  for  publication. 

MARK  SKINNER,  Pres’t. 

0.  H.  TIFFANY,  D.  D.,  Vice  Pres’t. 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD,  Cor.  Sec. 

W.  W.  PATTON. 

RALPH  N.  ISHAM,  M.  D. 

JAS.  WARD. 

JOHN  W.  FOSTER. 

H.  E.  SEELYE,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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FROM  THE 

of  fjre  Committee  to  Obit  Camps  atfo  Hospitals. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Camps  and  Hospitals  at  and 
near  Cairo,  and  also  by  personal  inspection  and  conference  to  ascertain 
the  plan  of  operations  pursued  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  St.  Louis, 
beg  leave  to  report — 

That  as  soon  as  practicable,  they  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned, 
and  visited  Cairo,  Bird’s  Point,  Camp  Holt,  Mound  City,  Paducah,  and 
St.  Louis,  making  diligent  inspection  of  Camps  and  Hospitals,  and 
seeking  information  from  all  intelligent  persons,  official  and  unofficial. 
They  are  happy  to  state  that  every  facility  was  afforded  them  by  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  all  grades,  and  that  the  expenses  of  travel,  so  far 
as  conveyances  were  concerned,  were  assumed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Committee  would  express  their  particular  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Folsom,  City  Missionary  at 
Cairo;  Dr.  Aigner,  representative  at  the  same  place  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission;  to  Drs.  Hewitt  and  Hartshorn,  the 
Medical  Director  and  Brigade  Surgeon  at  Paducah ;  and  to  Capt.  J. 
Cheever,  of  St.  Louis.  Without  the  services  of  these  gentlemen, 
which  were  freely  volunteered,  the  labors  of  the  Committee  would  have 
been  much  retarded,  and  far  less  satisfactory. 

The  Camps  and  Hospitals  visited  by  your  Committee,  pertained  to 
the  following  bodies  of  troops,  to  wit:  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th, 
18th,  22d,  28th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  40th,  and  41st  Regiments  of  Illinois 
Volunteers,  with  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery  and  Capt.  Buel’s  Battery, 
the  men  of  the  latter  being  principally  from  Illinois;  the  2d  and  7th 
Regiments  of  Iowa  Volunteers  ;  the  11th  and  23d  Indiana  Volunteers, 
and  the  8th  Missouri,  besides  numerous  Regiments  represented  miscella¬ 
neously  in  the  General  Hospitals  at  St.  Louis.  The  results  of  their 
observations  and  inquiries  may  better  be  stated  in  connection  with  the 
several  localities  visited  than  by  a  tedious  catalogical  and  somewhat 
repetitous  account  of  the  separate  Regiments. 
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The  first  point  to  which  attention  was  directed  was 
Cairo,  Illinois, 

where  are  encamped  about  five  thousand  troops.  The  Committee  called 
upon  Gen.  McClernand  and  obtained  his  approval  of  their  proposed 
inquiries;  and  also  upon  Dr.  Simmons,  the  Medical  Director  of  that 
department,  and  Dr.  Brinton,  his  temporary  assistant ;  after  which,  they 
visited,  in  turn,  the  Regimental  Hospitals  and  the  Post  Hospital,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  The  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Camps  and  Hospitals  at  Cairo  was  not  what  it  should 
be,  in  view  of  the  medical  force  on  the  ground,  the  time  that  the  troops 
have  been  stationed  there,  and  the  repeated  visits  of  members  of  the  U. 
S.  Sanitary  Commission.  In  many  cases,  the  sick  were  crowded  into 
narrow  quarters,  in  old  and  dirty  buildings,  not  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  with  a  scanty  supply  of  articles  necessary  to  comfort  and 
recovery.  There  was  a  marked  difference  discernible,  however,  between 
the  Hospitals  under  the  charge  of  different  surgeons,  some  appearing  to 
have  all  that  was  essential,  and  others  to  lack  nearly  everything.  In 
very  few  cases,  however,  were  the  cots  furnished  with  any  kind  of 
mattresses  or  pillows,  a  blanket  taking  the  place  of  the  former,  and  the 
soldier’s  overcoat  or  knapsack  forming  a  rough  substitute  for  the  latter. 
Patients  complained  of  being  cold  at  night  and  sore  in  their  bodies,  from 
the  thinness  and  hardness  of  their  beds.  From  a  lack  of  shirts  and 
drawers,  as  well  as  hospital  blankets,  and  also  of  stoves  for  warming  the 
wards,  the  sick  wore  their  ordinary  clothing.  The  supply  of  ticks  (to 
be  filled  with  straw)  at  the  Medical  Purveyor’s  is  for  double  cots,  while 
the  Hospitals  are  furnished  almost  exclusively  with  single  cots.  As  the 
most  unfavorable  case,  the  Committee  would  specify  the  Regimental 

Hospital  of - ,  Col.  - ,  Surgeon  - ,*  in  which  were 

ninety  patients,  in  crowded  and  filthy  rooms,  with  a  great  lack  of  bed 
vessels  and  spittoons,  the  most  of  the  beds  being  supplied  with  a 
disgusting  heap  of  sawdust  on  the  floor,  for  purposes  of  expectoration. 
Some  of  the  sick  lay  upon  hay  on  the  floor ;  a  foetid  odor  pervaded  the 
ward;  the  convalescents  were  huddled  together  in  groups,  wherever  a 
vacant  corner  could  be  found.  There  were  no  shirts  nor  drawers,  and 
the  men,  however  ill,  and  though  near  to  death,  were  in  their  ordinary 
clothes,  with  their  overcoats  for  pillows!  And  this  Regiment  was 
encamped  in  its  own  district,  where  the  privates  and  officers  resided,  and 

*  The  names  are  suppressed,  for  the  present,  in  the  printed  Report,  to  give 
opportunity  for  reform . 
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could  easily  have  appealed  to  the  benevolent  in  behalf  of  the  sick. 
Plainly,  the  surgeon  was  ill-informed  as  to  his  duty  and  rights,  or  was 
grossly  inefficient,  and  the  officers  heedless  of  the  condition  of  the  men. 
There  had  been  two  hundred  cases  of  measles  in  the  Regiment,  and 
sixty  such  cases  were  then  in  the  Hospital,  accounting,  in  part,  for  its 
crowded  condition. 

Another  instructive  case,  is  that  of  the - ,  Col. - ,  Surgeon 

- .*  This  Regiment  has  been  noted  for  its  sick-list,  as  many  as 

two  hundred  and  sixty  cases  having  been  reported  at  one  time.  There 
are  now  about  fifty  cases  in  Hospital.  The  building  was  small,  but 
very  neat  and  clean,  and  the  Surgeon  appeared  earnest  and  intelligent 
as  to  his  duty,  but  complained  that  the  general  officers  of  the  Regiment 
manifested  no  sympathies  with  his  labors,  and  gave  no  heed  to  his  sugges¬ 
tions.  In  the  frequent  removals,  he  had  never  been  consulted  as  to  the 
location  of  the  camps,  and  had  been  over-ruled  when  he  had  offered 
remonstrance,  as,  for  instance,  in  Missouri,  where,  on  one  occasion,  the 
camp  was  placed  by  the  side  of  a  swamp,  in  which  casks  were  sunk,  and 
the  water  distributed  to  the  men !  Your  Committee  visited  the  Regiment, 
and  found  them  at  dinner,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.;  nobody  ordering  the 
time  of  the  meals,  and  the  cooking  being  done  by  the  men,  in  turn,  of 
each  small  mess  of  ten  or  twelve,  instead  of  cooks  being  hired  for  the 
entire  Regiment,  or  at  least  for  each  Company.  They  lodged  in  board 
barracks,  which  had  been  previously  used  by  other  Regiments,  and 
needed  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  aired  and  whitewashed  within  and 
without.  Eight  or  ten  feet  back  of  the  barracks  ran  an  open  drain,  full 
of  filth.  In  fact,  nothing  was  wanted  to  ensure  disease.  The  officers 
were  represented  as  mutually  at  variance,  and  busy  only  in  strife  and 
selfish  ambitions. 

The  Post  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Burke,  has  just  taken  possession  of  a 
new  brick  building,  where  suitable  accommodations  will  soon  be  provided. 
At  present,  the  patients  lack  many  things  essential  to  comfort,  but  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Hospital  is  creditable. 

Calling  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  Purveyor  (Dr.  Taggart),  your 
Committee  learned  that  there  was  a  scant  supply  of  blankets  for  Hospital 
use,  and  also  of  single  cot  ticks,  and,  just  at  present,  of  medical  stores 
generally.  Also,  that  the  Medical  Department  in  Cairo  could  not,  in  the 
emergency,  draw  upon  the  very  abundant  supplies  supposed  to  be  at 
Chicago,  under  charge  of  Dr.  Blaney,  the  Medical  Purveyor;  though  it 
has  since  appeared  that  these  supplies  were  greatly  overrated  as  to  their 


*  The  names  are  suppressed,  as  before. 
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quantity,  and  that  they  were  deposited  in  Chicago  simply  for  the  field 
service  of  Regiments  going  to  the  war,  and  not  for  general  Hospital 
purposes. 

Dr.  Simmons,  the  Medical  Director,  stated  that  he  was  out  of  supplies, 
but  was  expecting  them  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  kindly  mentioned  the 
articles  which  it  would  be  well  to  secure,  in  addition  to  those  furnished 
by  the  Government,  of  which  a  list  will  be  given  in  another  place,  based 
upon  information  obtained  from  many  sources. 

The  Committee  had  frequent  and  valuable  interviews  with  Dr.  Aigner, 
for  the  present  resident  Inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
who  accompanied  the  Committee  during  one  afternoon,  and  whose 
familiarity  with  the  condition  of  the  tooops  was  of  essential  aid.  He 
regarded  the  formation  of  the  Chicago  Commission  as  of  prime  import¬ 
ance,  and  his  hints  as  to  the  work  to  -be  done  by  it  are  embodied 
elsewhere. 

The  Committee  next  proceeded  to 

Bird’s  Point,  Missori, 

where  were  seven  Regiments  encamped.  These  were,  on  the  whole,  in 
fair  condition,  as  to  location,  tents,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  condition 
of  Hospitals,  though  lacking  many  desirable  comforts.  One  Regiment 
only  (the  Iowa  2d)  was  in  a  specially  sick  condition,  having  255  on  the 
sick  list,  thirty-seven  of  these  in  one  Company.  It  has  since  been 
ordered  to  St.  Louis,  to  recruit,  and  has  proceeded  thither. 

From  Bird’s  Point  the  Committee  passed  to  the  Camp  at 
Fort  Holt,  Kentucky, 

where  they  found  but  two  Regiments,  which  were  well  encamped,  and 
enjoyed  good  health;  their  few  sick  were  well  cared  for,  in  essential 
respects,  by  surgeons  who  seemed  to  understand  their  duty. 

The  next  place  visited  was 

Mound  City,  Illinois, 

seven  miles  up  the  Ohio  River  from  Cairo.  A  single  Regiment  is 
stationed  here,  into  whose  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stahl,  the 
Committee  went,  and  found  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  *  *  *  * 

At  this  place  the  “  Simmons’  General  Hospital”  has  been  established  for 
all  the  troops  of  that  region,  and  a  block  of  six  or  eight  brick  stores  is 
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being  accommodated  to  Hospital  purposes  as  fast  and  as  thoroughly  as 
the  scanty  supply  of  money  by  the  United  States  Government  will  allow. 
The  Brigade  Surgeon,  Dr.  Franklin,  seems  to  be  intelligent,  and  active 
in  his  work.  There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty  patients  at  present, 
but  the  number  will  soon  double  or  treble.  There  is  great  need  of 
sheets,  comforters,  blankets,  shirts,  and  drawers.  There  are  but  three 
hundred  sheets  at  present,  or  only  one-quarter  of  the  least  number 
necessary. 

Next  the  Committee  proceeded  to 

Paducah,  Kentucky, 

where  there  are  about  eight  thousand  troops.  One  of  the  Committee 
(Dr.  Isham)  was  unable  to  remain  longer  than  a  few  hours,  during  which 
he  visited  one  Camp,  that  of  the  Illinois  12th,  Col.  McArthur;  Surgeon, 
Dr.  Wardner,  of  this  city — a  model  Camp  in  all  particulars,  (as  was 
also  the  11th  Indiana,  Col.  McGuinness;  Surgeon,  Dr.  Fry,)  and,  as  a 
consequence,  with  very  few  sick  men,  and  those  convalescent.  The 
remaining  member  of  the  Committee  made  a  very  thorough  visitation  of 
all  the  Camps  and  Hospitals,  kindly  accompanied  throughout  by  Drs. 
Hewit  and  Hartshorn.  The  condition  of  Sanitary  affairs  was  creditable 
in  every  Regiment  but  one,  which  was  changing  its  quarters  that  very 
day,  in  order  to  inaugurate  a  better  system.  This  favorable  state  of 
things  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  excellent  Medical  Staff,  and  to 
the  organization  of  the  surgeons  into  a  Medical  Society,  which  meets 
twice  a  week,  to  consult  upon  professional  and  official  duties  and 
measures. 

The  Post  Hospital  is  in  the  spacious  and  beautifully- situated  Court- 
House.  The  main  ward  is  fifty-nine  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  next  thirty  by  forty  feet,  and  of  the  same  height. 
The  others  were  all  lofty  and  commodious.  The  nurses  are  “Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross,”  and  all  the  arrangements  are  of  a  complete  character. 
It  is  attended  by  the  Regimental  Surgeons,  two  at  a  time,  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  aided  by  Dr.  Kay,  the  resident  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dr.  Harts¬ 
horn  was  at  present  superintending  it.  During  the  month  of  September 
there  were  treated  in  all  the  Hospitals  at  Paducah,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  cases,  with  but  twenty-one  deaths.  The  diseases  were  measles, 
camp  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  pneumonia  and  low  fevers  taking  a 
typhoid  character. 
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In  some  of  the  camps  the  tents  were  two  small  and  crowded,  and  of 
very  poor  material.  But  one,  as  far  as  remembered,  was  supplied 
throughout  with  the  admirable  “Fremont  Tent.”  The  men  of  Capt. 
BuePs  Battery  were  suffering,  even  to  many  cases  of  illness,  from 
exposure,  through  want  of  thick  clothing,  they  having  only  the  summer 
supply.  Your  Committee  took  measures,  subsequently,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities  at  Cairo  and  St.  Louis. 

Before  speaking  of  the  visit  of  the  Committee  to  St.  Louis,  which 
was  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  consultation,  they  will  state  some  of  the 

CAUSES  OF  THE  EXISTING  DESTITUTION. 

The  U.  S.  Government  professes  to  supply  the  real  wants  of  the 
soldier,  in  health  and  in  illness,  and  honestly  means  and  seek  to  do  so ; 
but  an  actual  deficiency  of  comforts  for  the  sick  arises  at  present — 

1.  — From  the  unexpected  fact  and  extent  of  the  war,  which  took  the 
nation  by  surprise,  and  found  the  Government  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  supply  of  so  vast  an  army  as  it  has  been  compelled  to  call  into  the 
field.  With  the  utmost  energy,  there  must  be  a  temporary  deficiency 
in  some  articles,  and  a  want  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Quarter¬ 
masters  and  Medical  Purveyors,  to  purchase  necessary  supplies  on  the 
spot. 

2.  — From  supplies  not  being  always  in  the  place  where  they  will  be 
most  available  to  those  who  need  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  immense 
stores  may  be  accumulated  at  one  point,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  at 
another  ;  while  there  seems  to  be  no  official  method  of  transferring  them 
from  one  point  to  the  other.  There  may  be  no  fault  in  this ;  and  the 
blame  may  be  in  the  negligence  of  the  Medical  Director  in  not  making 
his  requisitions  upon  the  East  in  due  time,  or  it  may  lie  in  a  lack  of 
transportation,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  railroads. 

3.  — From  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  surgeons,  who  know  not 
how  to  draw  their  supplies,  nor  to  what  they  are  entitled.  This  is  a 
very  common  difficulty,  and  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  medical  as 
well  as  military  officers  obtain  their  appointments. 

4.  — From  the  fact  that  the  Government  does  not  undertake  to  furnish 
various  articles  that  are  useful  to  the  sick,  especially  when  convalescing, 
both  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing. 

5.  — It  ought  also  to  be  added,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
sent  supplies  to  part  of  the  Hospitals  now  reported  destitute,  that  some 
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of  the  articles  sent,  such  as  shirts,  are  worn  away  by  needy,  convalescent 
soldiers  on  their  departure ;  and  others,  such  as  sheets,  have  been 
allowed  by  the  surgeons  to  lie  unwashed,  and  thus  unused. 

In  view  of  these  various  occasions  of  deficiency,  your  Committee  are 
able,  as  the  result  of  their  observations  and  inquiries,  to  recommend  an 
appeal  to  the  benevolent  public  to  supply  the  following  articles  for  the 
1,100  soldiers*  now  sick  in  the  various  places  named. 

Bedding. — Sheets,  pillows  and  pillow-cases;  mattress  ticks,  for  cots, 
30  inches  wide ;  comforters  and  blankets. 

Clothing. — Flannel  shirts,  (buttoning  all  the  way  down  in  front,) 
flannel  drawers,  with  a  string  around  the  waist ;  slippers,  plain  dressing 
gowns  or  wrappers,  burial  clothes,  oiled  silk,  clean  rags,  chintz  bed 
covers,  handkerchiefs,  woolen  socks  and  mittens,  and  fine  tooth  combs. 

Food. — Jellies,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  and  Sage  for  tea. 

NO  Wines  and  Liquors. — The  U.  S.  Government  supplies  a  stated 
quantity  of  brandy  and  wine  to  each  Surgeon,  sufficient  for  ordinary 
Hospital  consumption.  When  an  uncommon  number  of  special  cases 
requiring  alcoholic  stimulants  is  on  hand,  the  Surgeon  can  make  a  special 
requisition  for  the  necessary  supply.  The  Surgeon  is  required  to  account 
strictly  to  the  Government  for  all  the  liquors  which  it  furnishes.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  that  none  should  he  furnished  from  private  sources,  as 
it  is  liable  to  be  improperly  used,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  been. 

Miscellaneous. — Sponges,  (large,)  low  tables,  or  desks,  to  be  set  on 
top  of  the  beds  of  convalescent  patients,  to  lay  food  or  books  or  writing 
paper  on,  chess-men,  draughts,  and  other  amusing  games  free  from 
gambling  uses;  back  numbers  of  Harper’s  and  Atlantic  magazines; 
pictorial  papers;  recent  secular  and  religious  papers;  also  books,  secular 
and  religious,  of  all  kinds,  that  are  entertaining  and  useful,  and  stationery. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  CENTRAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  necessity  of  a  central  organization  in  this  State,  to  receive  and 
forward  such  articles,  was  impressed  upon  your  Committee,  by  all  that 
they  saw  and  heard,  as  the  only  method  of  securing  local  organizations 
in  all  the  towns,  and  thus  eliciting  the  needed  supplies,  and  of  making 
an  honest  and  intelligent  distribution  of  articles,  according  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  different  hospitals.  At  present,  the  supply  is  imperfect  in 
character,  and  very  intermittent  and  uncertain;  is  frequently  sent  to  an 


*  The  number  is  now  largely  increased. 
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inappropriate  locality,  and  sometimes  falls  into  incompetent  or  dishonest 
hands.  Not  seldom  the  donors  omit  to  pre-pa^  the  freight,  and  some¬ 
times  a  box  is  received  at  a  Hospital  with  freight  charges  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  contents !  All  such  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  a  central 
agency,  and  such  the  officers  and  soldiers  desire  to  see  established.  The 
Committee  would  add  a  word  upon 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  HEALTH  AND  MORALS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

The  U.  S.  Government  very  properly  recognizes  the  importance  of. 
moral  and  religious  influences  in  the  army,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Chaplain  to  each  Regiment,  and  the  forbidding,  by  army  regulations, 
sundry  immoralities  among  the  troops.  The  wisdom  of  this  consists, 
not  merely  in  the  national  recognition  of  Christianity  thus  manifested, 
nor  yet  simply  in  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
protection  from  ruinous  influences  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  drawn 
away  from  the  restraints  of  home  ;  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  army  most  favorable  to  military  efficiency. 
Vice  of  every  kind  saps  the  health  and  destroys  the  discipline  of  an 
army.  Hence  the  officers,  from  the  general  in  command  downward, 
should  give  their  full  sanction  to  all  appropriate  moral  and  religious 
influences  that  can  be  introduced  into  camp  life.  By  example  and  the 
careful  arrangement  of  military  plans  and  methods,  they  should  lead 
the  army  to  respect  the  Sabbath  and  public  worship,  and  should  suppress 
profanity,  intemperance,  gambling,  and  licentiousness.  Your  Committee 
are  sorry  to  report,  however,  that  this  department  of  duty,  so  important 
even  in  a  sanitary  and  disciplinary  view,  is  greatly  neglected,  especially 
as  regards  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  suppression  of  profanity 
and  licentiousness.  What  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  their  own  ears,  everywhere,  was  sufficient  to  fill  them  with  grief  and 
alarm.  They  will  not  enter  into  particulars  in  this  Report,  but  they 
could  not  satisfy  their  consciences  as  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
without  alluding  to  this  prolific  source  of  disease  and  military  weakness. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  alone,  was  able  to  visit 

St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

his  associate,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  both,  finding  it  impossible  to 
remain  absent  longer  from  his  professional  duties.  The  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  St.  Louis  consists  of  the  following  well-known  gentlemen: 
James  E.  Yeatman,  Esq.;  C.  S.  Greeley,  Esq.;  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.; 
George  Partridge,  Esq. ,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Elliot,  whose  labors  are 
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unremitting,  and  wlios^  work  is  on  a  vast  scale,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  was  the  privilege  of  your  Committee  to  attend  one  of 
their  meetings,  and  to  receive  courteous  attention.  They  are  independent 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  at  Washington,  though 
co-operative  therewith.  They  have  under  their  charge  several  hospitals, 
as  follows : 

1.  One  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  in  a  new 
marble  building,  approximating  in  size  the  “Sherman  House”  in  this 

'city,  built  for  stores  and  offices,  but  never  before  occupied.  This  will 
accommodate  about  six  hundred  patients,  and  is  nearly  full.  It  is 
admirably  fitted  up  (as  are  all  the  Hospitals  under  their  care)  with 
every  covenience  needed  by  the  sick,  as  your  Committee  learned  by 
personal  inspection.  In  this  building  the  Sanitary  Committee  have 
their  office. 

2.  A  second,  nearly  as  large,  in  a  new  building  erected  for  a  hotel, 
but  not  before  used,  on  Fourth  street,  between  Morgan  and  Franklin 
Avenues.  This  also  will  accommodate  about  six  hundred  patients,  and 
has  now  three  hundred  and  forty. 

3.  A  building,  also  just  finished,  and  intended  for  a  new  House  of 
Refuge,  which  will  accommodate  five  hundred,  and  nearly  that  number 
is  now  there. 

4.  “  The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital”  building,  used  by  the  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  practitioners  of  Medicine,  who  have  kindly  accommodated  the 
sick  soldiers.  It  will  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  has  now  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

5.  A  building  opposite  the  Fair  Grounds,  which  will  afford  room  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  now  contains  eighty. 

6.  Besides  these  buildings,  part  of  the  City  Hospital  is  used,  and 
there  are  about  eighty  soldiers  there. 

7.  Yet  further,  an  arrangement  has  just  been  made  to  relieve  these 
Hospitals  from  the  numbers  crowding  in,  by  appropriating  a  portion  of 
the  barracks  at  Camp  Benton,  in  the  city  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  to 
receive  the  convalescent  patients  to  the  number  of  one  thousand.  The 
number  of  patients  in  all  the  Hospitals  is  now  about  sixteen  hundred. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  are  all  General  Hospitals,  and  are 
additional  to  the  small  Regimental  Hospitals  (one  to  each  Regiment) 
usually  located  in  tents,  and  containing  from  twenty  to  forty  patients  of 
the  less  alarming  type.  The  attending  physicians  of  these  general 
Hospitals  are  principally  detailed  by  the  Medical  Director  as  Special 
Assistant  Surgeons,  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  city;  only  about 
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six  out  of  twenty  being  Army  Surgeons.  Sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
have  been  sent  to  St.  Louis  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  vast  numbers 
of  them  are  now  scattered  through  the  interior  towns  in  a  suffering 
condition. 

The  ladies  of  St.  Louis  have  afforded  great  assistance  by  their  dona¬ 
tions  and  their  personal  attendance  in  the  Hospitals,  smoothing  the  pillow 
of  the  sick  and  dying  soldier,  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  and  cheering 
the  sad-hearted  by  words  and  deeds  of  love.  Said  a  sick  soldier  to  one 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  the  day  your  Committee  was  there:  “We 
have  had  an  angel  in  our  ward  this  morning;  a  good  lady  came  with  a 
large  basket  of  flowers,  and  presented  each  soldier  with  a  bouquet,  and 
we  are  all  so  happy!”  And  there  lay  one  poor  fellow  on  his  back,  who 
had  lost  both  arms,  and  on  his  breast,  close  up  to  his  chin,  was  his 
bouquet,  where  he  could  inhale  its  fragrance,  while  his  face  told  more 
than  words  could,  how  grateful  he  was  to  the  giver. 

Many  boxes  of  articles  for  the  sick  have  been  received  from  New 
England,  and  also  from  Illinois,  designated  for  the  Illinois  troops  in 
Missouri,  and  some  money  has  been  contributed  in  a  public  way  ;  but 
the  incidental  expenses,  not  included  in  Government  supplies,  have  been 
met  by  private  solicitations. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  action  of  your  Committe  and  the  results 
of  their  inquiries.  A  memorandum  is  attached,  giving  the  number  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  each  Hospital  visited.  Minute  statements  on 
various  points  touched  upon  in  this  document  will  be  given  orally,  based 
on  memoranda  taken  upon  the  spot,  and  embodying  the  observations  of 
your  Committee  and  the  testimony  and  conclusions  of  competent  witnesses 
and  judges  whom  it  was  their  privilege  to  meet. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

WM.  W.  PATTON, 

RALPH  N.  ISHAM,  M.  D., 
Committee  of  Visitation. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  31,  1861. 


APPEX  DIX. 


HOSPITAL  MEMORANDA  BY  REGIMENTS. 


Illinois  7tii. — 'Col.  Cook;  Surgeons,  Metcalf  and  Hamilton.  Camp  Holt,  Ky.  16 
patients. 

Illinois  8th. — Col.  Oglesby ;  Surgeon,  Trowbridge.  Two  Hospitals.  30  patients 
at  Cairo ,  III.,  and  20  at  Bird's  Point ,  Mo. 

Illinois  9th. — Col. Mercer:  Surgeon,  Hamilton.  About 30 patients.  Paducah,  Ky. 

Illinois  10th. — Col.  Morgan;  Surgeon,  Stahl.  About  30  patients.  Mound 
City,  III. 

Illinois  11th. — Col.  Wallace;  Surgeon,  Long.  38  patieuts.  Bird's  Point,  Mo. 

Illinois  12th. — -Col.  McArthur;  Surgeon,  Wardner.  38  patients.  Paducah. 

Illinois  18th. — Col.  Lawler;  Surgeon,  Davis.  50  patients.  Cairo,  III. 

Illinois  2 2d. — Col.  Dougherty;  Surgeon,  Coates  worth.  25  patients.  Bird's 
Point ,  Mo. 

Illinois  28th. — Col.  Johnson;  Surgeon,  Bringherst.  20  patients,  (75  on  sick 
list.)  Bird's  Point ,  Mo. 

Illinois  29th. — Col.  Rearden;  Surgeon,  Guard.  40  patients.  Cairo,  III. 

Illinois  30th. — Col.  Fouck;  Surgeon,  Gordon.  21  patients.  Cairo,  III. 

Illinois  31st. — -Col.  Logan;  Surgeon,  Million.  90  patients.  Cairo,  III. 

Illinois  40th. — Col.  Hicks;  Surgeon,  Thompson.  33  patients.  Paducah. 

Illinois  41st. — Col.  Pugh;  Surgeon,  Gray.  15  patients,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Chicago  Light  Artillery,  Captain  Buel’s  Battery,  &c.,  &c.  (Detached  Com¬ 
panies.)  Surgeon,  Bowman.  27  patients.  Paducah,  Ky. 

Iowa  2nd — Col.  Tuttle;  Surgeon  and  Assistant  both  sick  and  absent.  20  patients 
in  Regimental  Hospital,  but  60  others  in  Post  Hospital,  and  195  on 
the  sick  list,  37  in  one  Company.  Gone  since  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Iowa  7th. — 'Col.  Lanman;  Surgeon, - .  30  patients.  Bird's  Point,  Mo. 

Missouri  8th.' — 'Col.  M.  L.  Smith ;  no  Surgeon ;  Assistant,  Taft.  About  30  patients. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

Missouri  Merrill’s  Horse  Regiment. — -Surgeon,  Knickerbocker;  30  patients.  St. 
Louis. 

Indiana  11th. — Col.McGuinness;  Surgeon  T.  W.  Fry.  21  patients.  Paducah,  Ky. 

Indiana  23d. — -Col.  Sanderson ;  Surgeon,  Thos.  R.  Austin.  25  patients.  Padu¬ 
cah,  Ky. 

Post  Hospital,  Cairo. — Surgeon,  Dr.  Burke.  90  patients. 

“Simmons’  General  Hospital,”  Mound  City. — Surgeon,  Dr.  Franklin.  230 
patients. 

Post  Hospital,  Paducah. — -93  patients.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr.  Ray. 

Total  number  in  Hospital,  as  above,  one  thousand  and  sixty-three. 

N.  B. — Many  others  were  on  the  sick  lists  of  the  Regiments,  but  were  not  in 

Hospitals. 
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TO 

Sick  Soldiers  Passing  through  Washington. 


BY  FREDERICK  N.  KNAPP,  Special  Relief  Agent. 


Washington,  March  21,  1862. 

To  Fred.  Law  Olmsted, 

Secretary  Sanitary  Commission : 

Sin — My  last  report  bore  date  of  October  21.  Since  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  work  upon  our  hands  has  steadily  increased.  More 
room,  more  money,  more  time,  more  medical  attendance,  have  all  been 
demanded.  Fewer  new  regiments  have  arrived  of  late,  but  the  regi¬ 
ments  already  in  the  field  having  become  more  generally  acquainted 
with  our  plans  for  rendering  help,  are  now  in  the  habit  of  sending 
directly  to  our  care  sick  and  discharged  men,  who  come  to  the  city  from 
the  various  regimental  hospitals  to  obtain  their  pay  and  to  start  for  home. 

During  the  last  two  months  quite  a  number  of  men  have  been  sent  to 
us  thus,  even  from  the  more  distant  regiments  at  Poolsville  and  at  Budd’s 
Ferry,  with  letters  from  their  surgeons,  or  other  officers,  requesting  us 
to  receive  them  and  render  them  such  assistance  as  they  might  demand. 
These  men  frequently  reach  here  just  at  night,  and  are  much  exhausted, 
and  need,  peculiarly,  the  shelter  and  the  helping  hand  which  we  give 
to  them. 

A  large  number  of  men  have  also  come  to  us  from  the  hospitals  at 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis.  These  hospitals  receive  by 
hundreds  the  convalescents  from  the  general  hospitals  in  and  around 
Washington.  When  these  convalescents  are  well  enough  to  join  their 
regiments,  or  else,  while  partially  recovered,  they  are  so  far  diseased  as 
to  call  for  their  discharge  from  the  service,  they  return  to  Washington, 
all  needing  more  or  less  care  ;  some  of  them  almost  entirely  helpless. 
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At  different  dates,  we  have  received  twenty-five  and  thirty  at  a  time, 
who  come  on  thus  from  these  hospitals  with  their  papers  of  discharge. 
They  are,  of  course,  men  who  need  protection  and  care ;  but  they  have 
no  claim  upon  any  provision  for  such  special  assistance,  excepting  that 
which  we  furnish  to  them.  Some  of  these  men,  returning  with  their 
discharge  papers,  have  been  very  weak,  and,  without  the  help  and  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  received  from  us,  they  must  inevitably  have  been 
exposed  to  much  suffering. 

Another  class  of  men  who  have  claimed  our  sympathy  and  help  has 
been  the  returned  prisoners  from  Richmond.  These  returned  prisoners 
have  usually  been  detained  in  the  city  a  week  or  more  before  all  their 
necessary  pay  rolls,  furloughs,  or  discharges  could  be  made  out.  During 
that  time  we  have  taken  care  of  all  among  them  who  were  sick  or 
wounded.  Thus,  from  these  we  have  had  75  or  100  men  at  a  time. 

Again :  we  have  been  called  upon  to  receive  at  the  Home  many  of 
those  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  as  constituting  a  new  class,  viz : 
men  belonging  to  regiments  ordered  to  move  from  Washington  to  Anna¬ 
polis  or  elsewhere  on  special  service.  These  regiments,  after  they  have 
struck  their  tents,  come  to  the  railroad  station,  bringing  with  them 
many  men  who  are  too  sick  to  bear,  without  great  risk,  the  exposure 
while  waiting,  as  they  almost  unavoidably  are  obliged  to  do,  some  hours 
before  moving  on  in  the  cars. 

These  four  classes  of  men,  added  to  those  who  are  furnished  by  the 
newly-arrived  regiments,  and  those  who  are  picked  up  wandering  in  the 
streets  or  found  in  the  guard- house,  needing  help,  constitute  the  list  of 
soldiers  who  have  had  the  shelter  of  the  Home.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  figures  taken  from  our  record  book  :  Number  of  different  men 
received  from  October  21  to  present  date,  (March  21,)  3,685;  number 
of  “night’s  lodging”  furnished,  9,944;  number  who  have  received 
medical  treatment  from  the  surgeon  in  charge,  (Dr.  Grymes,)  2,544; 
number  of  those  received  at  the  Home  afterwards  sent  to  general  hos¬ 
pital,  172  ;  number  of  men  discharged  from  the  service,  and  on  their 
way  to  their  homes,  who  have  been  here,  983;  number  of  deaths  in 
this  time  at  the  Home,  2 ;  number  of  garments  and  blankets  used  and 
distributed  to  those  who  were  inmates  here,  or  were  found  at  the  depot, 
in  need  of  such  supplies,  7,796. 

Amount  of  money  expended  since  October  21,  for  direct  use  in  this 
branch  of  the  Commission,  $2,480. 

The  smallest  number  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  Home  any  night 
is  11 ;  the  largest  number  any  night,  130.  Often,  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
the  daily  number  will  be  80.  One  week  the  daily  average  was  over 
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100.  During  the  last  eight  weeks,  the  average  number  lodged  has  been 
each  night  71.  On  a  given  night,  there  were  but  17  in  the  Home,  and 
the  following  night  there  were  118.  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  accom¬ 
modate  comfortably  this  larger  number  of  invalid  soldiers,  who  might  at 
any  time  come  in  upon  us,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  additional 
provision.  For  this  purpose,  at  our  request,  Government  furnished  for 
our  use  two  large-sized  portable  houses,  in  addition  to  one  furnished  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  (Skillings  &  Flint,  of  Boston,  Mass.)  These 
houses  are  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  use  them. 
They  are  easily  warmed,  well  lighted,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  These 
three  portable  houses,  standing  near  the  building  we  had  previously 
used,  will  accommodate,  comfortably,  sixty  additional  men. 

For  the  purposes  of  special  relief,  a  portable  house  has  also  been 
placed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commission,  on  17th  street,  near  the  office 
of  the  Paymaster  who  settles  the  accounts  of  discharged  soldiers. 

It  was  found  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
who  daily  gathered  at  this  office,  it  was  often  impossible,  with  all  the 
diligence  used,  for  part  of  the  men  to  be  paid  off  until  late  in  the  day. 
Meantime,  these  invalid  soldiers,  being  generally  men  who  had  just 
come  out  of  hospitals,  general  or  regimental,  became  exceedingly 
exhausted.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  men  would  arrive  at  too  late  an 
hour  to  have  their  papers  handed  in  upon  that  day,  and  they  were  thus 
obliged,  without  money  or  friends,  to  find  a  place  to  stay  over  night. 
Or,  again,  some  defect  in  their  papers  rendered  it  necessary  for  these 
men  to  return  to  their  regiment  to  have  the  error  corrected,  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  go  until  the  next  morning.  This  necessity 
of  finding,  at  some  rate,  food  and  lodging,  subjected  the  sick  soldiers  to 
the  imposition  of  men  who  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  situa¬ 
tion.  An  examination  into  a  number  of  cases  revealed  the  fact  that 
repeatedly  these  soldiers  had  been  thus  obliged  to  pawn  their  blankets 
or  clothes  for  their  lodging,  to  be  redeemed  at  an  exorbitant  price  the 
next  day  after  they  had  received  their  pay. 

In  order  to  guard  these  men  against  exposure  to  such  imposition,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  convenient  resting  place  for  the  more 
feeble,  and  a  table  close  at  hand  where  all  who  were  waiting  could  obtain 
food,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  suitable  house  where  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  render  this  service.  It  was  important  to  have  this  place 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  office  of  the  Paymaster ;  and  as  no  vacant 
building  or  part  of  one  could  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  the 
portable  houses  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $200.  An  unoccupied 
spot  was  fortunately  found  for  the  building  on  17th  street. 
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In  this  house  all  that  is  necessary  for  comfort  is  provided  ;  and  there 
are  berths  where  32  men  can  he  accommodated.  The  man  who  looks 
after  the  place  is  able  to  give  the  soldiers  any  needed  information  in 
regard  to  their  papers  and  their  journey  home;  and  he  also  furnishes  to 
the  discharged  soldiers  whatever  flannels  and  blankets  are  needed  for 
their  better  protection. 

The  Paymaster  (Major  McClure)  has  very  cordially  co-operated  with 
the  Commission  in  this  endeavor  to  relieve  and  help  these  invalid  soldiers- 
On  an  average,  since  this  house  was  opened,  some  40  or  45  men  per 
day  have  been  in  for  rest  and  food.  The  number  accommodated  here 
for  the  night  averages  from  14  to  16 ;  while  one  night  there  were  41 
who  were  sheltered  here  and  fed.  There  were  three  days  last  week 
during  which  440  invalid  soldiers  were  fed  here.  The  advance  of  the 
army  sent  in  an  unusual  number  to  be  discharged  as  unfit  for  service. 

During  the  last  three  months,  frequent  calls  have  been  made  upon  us 
for  assistance  by  soldiers  honorably  discharged,  (on  account  of  disability,) 
but  who  either  have  had  no  money  or  else  only  partly  enough  to  carry 
them  home.  They  are  men  who,  now  that  they  are  discharged,  have 
little  or  else  nothing  coming  to  them  from  Government,  because,  having 
drawn  clothing  at  an  average  cost  of  say  $38  or  $40,  and  having  been 
in  service  but  a  few  months,  the  allowance  for  clothing,  $3.50  per 
month,  covers  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  charged  against  them,  and  the 
balance  has  to  come  out  of  what  is  allowed  for  “pay  due”  and  “pay 
for  travelling  and  subsistence.” 

Had  these  same  men  not  been  disabled  by  sickness,  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  draw  but  little  more  clothing  during  the  year,  and  the 
year’s  allowance  would  become  $42. 

Their  back  pay  amounts  to  but  little,  for  they  have  generally  received 
all  that  is  due  them  up  to  the  first  of  the  previous  month,  and  have 
sent  it  home  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it.  In  most  instances  they  have 
sent  it  home. 

So  they  are  left  adrift.  Government  has  fulfilled  its  contract,  and 
cannot  furnish  them  free  passes,  except  in  special  cases,  lest  it  thereby 
expose  itself  to  fraud  or  encourage  men  to  neglect  making  provision  for 
such  a  contingency. 

But  the  fact  remains.  Here  are  these  men,  away  from  home,  and 
without  means  to  get  there ;  most  of  them  sick,  some  very  sick.  If 
their  lack  of  money  has  arisen  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  fault  of  ignorance. 

The  course  which  I  adopt  in  regard  to  these  men  is  this :  I  inform 
myself,  by  examining  their  papers  of  discharge  at  the  Pay  Office,  that 
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the  men  are  destitute  owing  to  causes  not  in  their  own  control — that  is, 
that  they  have  not  received  their  pay  and  spent  it.  Next,  that  there  is 
no  one  able  to  furnish  them  money  upon  whom  they  could  reasonably 
call  for  it.  Then,  no  such  help  being  at  hand,  I  take  them  to  the  cars 
and  buy  a  ticket  for  them  to  their  homes,  first  seeing  that  they  are  com¬ 
fortably  provided  with  clean  flannels,  &c.  If  a  man  is  very  sick,  so 
that  he  evidently  needs  support  and  care,  I  engage  some  trustworthy 
person  travelling  to  the  same  point  to  see  him  safely  returned  to  his 
home.  And  where  no  such  fellow-traveller  is  found  who  is  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility,  some  reliable  person  in  the  employ  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  sent  expressly  to  deliver  the  sick  man  to  his  friends. 

Previously  to  our  helping  them,  (as  I  afterward  found,)  some  poor 
discharged  soldiers  had  been  waiting  in  this  place  many  days  and  weeks 
trying  to  collect  the  means  to  get  home.  They  were  men  whom  we  did 
not  happen  to  get  hold  of  when  they  were  discharged.  But  now,  with 
our  new  “Lodge”  near  the  Paymaster’s  Office,  we  are  informed  of  the 
condition  of  almost  all  who  present  their  papers  there. 

The  amount  of  relief  which  has  thus  been  given  by  this  new  method 
of  action,  I  am  confident,  has  been  great,  and  the  money  expended  well 
applied.  It  is  something  more  than  bestowing  food  and  clothing,  or 
alleviating  pain — it  is  relieving  a  mental  anxiety.  Some  of  the  saddest 
men  I  have  seen  have  been  those  who,  discharged  from  service,  sick  or 
broken  down,  finding  themselves  far  away  from  home,  with  no  visible 
means  of  getting  there,  have  stood  asking  what  they  should  do.  And 
some  of  the  most  grateful  men  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  those  same 
persons,  when  I  have  said  to  them,  “  we  will  buy  tickets  for  you;  you 
shall  start  in  this  next  train.” 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  occasion  thus  to  render 
assistance  to  more  than  sixty  men.  Many  letters  have  been  received 
from  these  men  after  they  have  reached  their  friends,  showing,  in  their 
simple  words,  how  much  larger  the  kindness  was  to  them  than  the 
money  it  cost  indicated. 

The  expense  of  this  branch  of  our  relief,  since  December  1 ,  has  been 
about  six  hundred  dollars.  (This  is  included  in  the  total  above  named.) 

The  same  general  plan  has  been  pursued,  as  heretofore,  to  make  sure 
of  finding  all  who  arrived  at  the  Station-house  needing  assistance — men 
who  were  not  so  sick  as  to  give  them  a  claim  upon  the  general  hospital, 
or  else  whose  regiments  (but  recently  in  camp)  w^ere  not  yet  prepared 
with  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  a  regimental  hospital.  Some  responsible 
person  is  at  the  Station-house  whenever  a  regiment  arrives,  whether  it 
is  night  or  day,  who  selects  and  takes  up  to  the  home  all  who  need  care. 
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An  arrangement  lias  also  been  made  with  some  of  the  hospitals  for 
convalescents  at  Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  by  which  we  are  informed  of 
the  intended  arrival  here  of  any  men  who  are  returning  to  Washington 
to  obtain  papers  of  discharge. 

The  plan  has  likewise  been  continued  by  which  the  faithful  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  Home,  Dr.  Grymes,  besides  his  labors  at  the  house, 
performs  the  ordinary  duty  of  regimental  surgeon  for  regiments  or  parts 
of  regiments  who  come  on  without  a  surgeon  in  charge,  so  long  time  as 
they  remain  near  the  railroad  station.  There  have  been  thousands  of 
men  sent  on  in  parts  of  regiments  that  have  thus  claimed  medical 
treatment. 

Such  is  a  general  statement  of  the  means  used  for  special  relief  during 
the  last  few  months. 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  few  of  the  details  of  the  work  by  copying  here 
and  there  a  day’s  record  from  the  brief  journal  which  is  kept. 

“Sunday  Evening,  December  1,  1861. — The  8th  Regiment  of  New 
York  Cavalry  arrived  last  night,  with  a  large  number  of  men  sick  with 
the  measles;  some  very  sick.  Forty  were  brought  up  here  in  the  night, 
and  nine  more  this  morning.  Just  at  daybreak  one  of  them  died;  he 
was  too  far  gone  when  brought  here  in  the  night  to  allow  medical  skill 
to  be  of  any  avail.  His  body  to-day  has  been  embalmed,  to  be  sent  to 
his  friends.  Ambulances  have  been  obtained,  and  twenty-two  of  the 
men  most  seriously  sick  have  been  sent  to  the  general  hospital.  A  few 
days  of  care  and  rest  will  be  all  that  the  others  need.  There  are  seventy- 
one  in  the  Home  to-night.” 

“December  8. — The  New  York  89th  Volunteers  arrived  to-day; 
seventeen  of  them  were  brought  here,  of  whom  two  were  sent  to  the 
general  hospital.  Twenty-one  men,  who  have  been  here  the  last  few 
days  waiting  for  their  regimental  hospital  to  be  finished,  were  to-day 
sent  to  their  camps.  Dr.  Grymes  has  to-day  examined  and  prescribed 
for  thirty-three  in  the  Home;  some  of  whom  are  quite  sick,  but  doing 
well.  There  are  sixty-four  here  to-night.” 

“Sunday,  December  15. — There  were  but  thirty-five  here  last  night; 
it  is  comparatively  quiet  to-day ;  all  will  be  glad  to  rest ;  it  has  been  a 
busy  week ;  last  Sunday  there  were  nearly  sixty  here ;  many  of  the 
men  to-day  are  writing  letters  home.  We  send  from  this  house,  upon 
an  average,  about  thirty-five  letters  per  day  to  the  post-office.  Two  or 
three  of  the  men  have  gone  to  the  church  near  by.  To-day  Dr.  Grymes 
has  taken  an  ambulance  and  been  himself  with  Williams  out  to  his  regi¬ 
ment,  to  consult  with  the  surgeon  there  who  may  know  more  about  his 
case ;  but  it  is  decided  best  to  bring  Williams  back  again  ;  his  disease 
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seems  to  be  nothing  but  homesicknesss  with  general  debility.  He  is  a 
mere  boy,  of  about  eighteen,  from  a  New  Jersey  regiment ;  he  has  been 
here  since  December  5.  He  evidently  struggles  to  be  manly  and  brave, 
but  his  homesickness  has  been  a  real  disease,  which  masters  him.  We 
have  thus  frequent  opportunity  here  in  the  Home  to  make  note  of  what 
in  the  general  excitement  is  almost  unavoidably  overlooked,  and  which 
yet  is  worth  while  to  have  borne  in  mind  while  we  are  seeking  to  aid 
and  strengthen  our  soldiers — namely,  what  a  vast  amount  there  is  in 
the  hearts  of  these  soldiers  of  personal  sacrifice,  daily  struggle  to  put 
down  anxious  feelings  which  might  enervate  the  man,  tender  thoughts 
of  home  checked  in  their  utterance,  and  hope  silently  waiting.  The 
sum  and  costliness  of  all  this  can  never  be  estimated,  and  will  never  be 
recorded  ;  yet,  taken  in  the  aggregate  in  the  camps  of  these  five  hundred 
thousand  men  who  have  left  their  Northern  and  Western  homes,  the 
total  is  immense.” 

“December  16. — Our  Sunday  quiet  did  not  continue  long,  for 
though  we  had  but  about  thirty  in  the  Home  last  evening,  we  found 
seventy-three  here  this  morning.  The  57th  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  arrived  at  the  Station  in  the  night.  There  were  none  among 
them  very  ill,  but  many  who  needed  care  at  just  this  time  to  prevent 
serious  sickness.  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment  selected  forty-one  of  his 
men  and  brought  them  up  to  the  Home,  and  himself  remained,  together 
with  the  hospital  steward,  through  the  night  to  take  care  of  them.” 

“  December  19. — To-day  forty- twp  new  men  have  come  in,  many  of 
them  needing  medical  treatment.  Nine  are  from  Harris’s  Light  Cavalry, 
thirty-three  are  from  the  1st  Vermont  Cavalry.  In  this  newly-arrived 
Vermont  regiment  there  was  an  unusually  large  number  sick,  as  they 
had  been  confined  to  the  close  cars  several  days  in  their  long  journey 
from  Northern  Vermont;  and,  too,  there  were  in  this  regiment  many 
who  illustrate  what  we  continually  observe,  viz. :  such  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  convalescents  not  to  be  left  behind  at  home,  that  they 
insist  upon  coming  on  with  their  fellow-soldiers  when  they  are  not  really 
in  a  fit  state  to  bear  the  excessive  fatigue  and  exposure.  This  1st 
Vermont  Cavalry  reached  Washington  last  night  about  midnight. 
Instead  of  coming  in  to  the  station-house,  as  is  usual,  and  where  we 
were  waiting  for  them  to  arrive,  they  were  left  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  out,  because  this  was  the  most  convenient  place  for  taking  the  horses 
from  the  cars,  and  near  to  the  spot  where  the  cavalry  were  to  encamp, 
north  of  the  Capitol.  The  sick  men  were  all  in  a  car  by  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  run  in  to  the  station-house ;  but,  owing  to 
some  carelessness,  it  was  left  where  the  train  stopped. 
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“  This  morning,  when  we  went  ont  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
sick,  we  found  them  all  seated  upon  their  knapsacks  or  lying  upon  their 
blankets  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  baggage  and  horses.  It  seems 
that  the  passenger  car  in  which  the  sick  men  were  left  was  needed,  and 
they  had  been  turned  out  a  mile  from  the  depot,  with  no  shelter  or 
possible  provision  for  their  comfort,  and  no  food  but  what  they  had 
carried  for  four  days  in  their  haversacks  We  found  that  the  surgeon 
had  just  gone  in  to  seek  some  assistance,  but  we  had  not  met  him.  We 
immediately  sent  for  ambulances,  and  carried  all  the  sick  (thirty-three) 
in  to  the  Home,  the  Colonel  himself,  with  kind  care,  assisting  with  his 
own  hands  each  man  into  the  ambulance.  One  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
regiment  and  the  hospital  steward  are  here  now  helping  to  take  care  of 
the  men.  There  are  seventy-five  inmates  to-night.” 

“  December  25 — (Christmas.) — The  large  room  has  been  cleared 
out,  and  long  tables  spread,  and  a  Christmas  dinner  prepared  for  all  who 
happened  to  be  here  to-day.  There  were  about  sixty  seated  at  the 
tables,  and  although  some  of  the  men  were  not  able  to  taste  what  was 
spread  before  them,  they  were  all  able,  as  the  face  of  each  man  showed, 
to  share  in  the  feeling  which  passed  from  one  to  another  as  they  thought 
of  Christmas  days  at  home.  And  these  thoughts  of  home  did  not  make 
them  weaker,  but  stronger  for  enduring  hardships,  as  was  manifest  from 
the  calm,  earnest  manner  in  which  they  responded  to  the  few  words 
spoken  to  them,  telling  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  Christinas  day  had 
but  half  its  meaning  until  we  had  a  country  where,  literally,  freedom, 
justice,  right  laws,  and  all  Christian  principles  were  absolute  in  their 
control,  and  inaugurated  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

“I  cannot  but  note  the  example  here,  in  a  small  way,  of  what  may 
be  seen  and  ought  to  be  felt  working,  in  an  immense  way,  all  through 
our  army,  viz. :  the  effect  of  bringing  together  into  personal  contact,  men 
from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  land,  blending  their  thoughts  and 
interests  and  sympathies  in  common.  For  instance,  as  I  took  pains  to 
record,  we  had  to-day  at  our  Christmas  dinner  men  from  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Indiana  and  Maryland. 
To-night  there  are  sixty-one  men  in  the  Home.” 

“December,  28. — Last  night  there  were  but  thirty-six  in  the 
house;  to-night  there  are  seventy-eight.  The  New  Hampshire  6th 
Regiment  arrived  to-day,  from  whom  we  received  thirty  men  ;  a  number 
of  them  are  so  sick  that  they  will  probably  have  to  be  sent  to  the  general 
hospital.  Their  surgeon  is  here  helping  to  care  for  them.  We  have 
also  received  to-day  15  men  of  the  2d  New  York  Artillery.  Some  of 
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the  other  men  who  have  been  discharged  and  obtained  their  pay  have 
started  for  their  homes  to-day,  all  comfortably  provided  with  warm 
flannels.” 

“January  6. — Although  last  night  there  were  but  twenty  in  the 
house,  and  a  number  have  since  left,  to-night  there  are  124  here. 
Toward  evening  the  New  Hampshire  6th  regiment  (which  arrived  but 
a  few  days  ago)  came  in  from  their  camp  to  the  Station,  en  route  to 
Annapolis.  They  had  struck  their  tents  and  brought  all  their  sick  with 
them,  (except  three,  who  were  sent  to  the  general  hospital.)  As  the 
cars  are  not  ready  to  receive  these  men,  they  are  brought  here  for  the 
night;  there  are  eighty  of  them,  none  very  sick,  but  all  needing  care 
and  nursing ;  most  of  them  are  men  recovering  from  measles. 

“  To-night,  also,  we  found  in  the  large  building  with  the  soldiers  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Regulars,  who  have  just  come  on  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  have  brought  them  all  up  here  and  given  them  one  of  the 
small  houses  to  themselves.  They  seem  very  grateful  for  the  kindness. 
There  are  fifteen  women  and  twenty-nine  little  children.  Now,  while 
this  record  is  made,  the  three  sick  men  of  the  New  Hampshire  6th  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  were  sent  to  the  general  hospital,  are  brought  in.  They  say 
that  they  have  been  carried  to  three  different  hospitals,  but,  through 
some  informality  in  their  application  for  admission,  they  were  not 
received  ;  and  so  now  they  have  followed  the  regiment  and  are  brought 
here.  The  day  has  been  excessively  cold  and  bleak,  and  they  must 
have  suffered  much.  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  shelter  and  warmth 
ready  for  them.” 

“January  7. — There  are  but  thirty  here  to-night,  (not  including 
the  children  of  the  California  soldiers.)  The  women  and  children  will 
remain  here  a  few  days,  until  their  husbands  can  make  arrangements 
elsewhere  for  them. 

“  All  the  New  Hampshire  men  left  to-day  for  Annapolis.  The  hos¬ 
pital  steward  received  a  supply  of  medicines,  enough  to  serve  for  a  week 
or  two.  He  stated  that  a  requisition  for  medicines  had  been  made  some 
days  before,  but  had  not  yet  been  answered;  and  now  they  are  ordered 
off  for  the  Burnside  expedition  destitute  of  a  supply.  It  may  reach 
them  before  they  sail.” 

“  January  9. — There  are  fifty-one  in  the  house  to-night;  the  larger 
part  of  them  returned  prisoners  from  Richmond;  they  came  in  to-day; 
none  of  them  very  sick,  as  but  few  of  the  wounded  men  came  at  this 
time ;  but  many  of  them  much  worn  by  their  long  confinement.” 

“  January  10. — To-day  we  have  supplied  the  needs  of  all  the  returned 
prisoners  who  came  on  from  Richmond  yesterday.  They  had  not  received. 


with  few  exceptions,  the  garments  sent  for  their  use  to  Richmond  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Twelve  cases  of  supplies  were  carried 
to  the  Soldiers’  Rest,  and  the  men  answering  to  their  names  came  in 
order  and  received  each  man  a  blanket,  two  flannel  shirts,  (under  and 
upper,)  a  pair  of  socks,  pair  of  woolen  drawers,  handkerchief  and  towel. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  supplied — receiving  in 
all  about  two  thousand  articles.  These  men  were  then  directed  to  go 
by  companies  of  forty  to  the  place  provided  for  bathing,  where  they 
washed  and  then  put  on  their  clean  clothes.  The  ladies  who  have 
placed  in  our  hands  these  supplies  would  have  felt  repaid  for  their  labor 
if  they  could  have  seen  the  real  comfort  which  has  been  given  to  these 
returned  prisoners  to-day.” 

“January  18. — This  evening  one  hundred  and  forty-five  more 
returned  prisoners  arrived  in  Washington ;  they  were  all  men  who  were 
wounded,  and  had  been  in  the  hospitals  at  Richmond ;  many  of  them 
were  still  suffering  much  from  their  wounds.  It  was  the  plan  of  the 
officer  in  charge  to  have  some  forty  or  fifty  of  those  who  needed  most 
surgical  care  taken  at  once  from  the  Station-house  to  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital;  but  they  arrived  so  late,  and  the  night  was  so  dark,  and  the 
roads  so  bad,  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  taken 
them  there,  even  if  ambulances  had  been  in  readiness,  (as  they  were 
not.)  Those  who  most  needed  care  were  brought  up  to  the  Home  (about 
eighty  of  them)  and  made  comfortable.” 

“January  19,  Sunday  Morning. — This  forenoon  was  devoted  to 
returned  prisoners  by  Hr.  Grymes  and  the  surgeon  who  came  up  in 
charge  of  them,  dressing  their  wounds.  There  were  about  fifty  of 
them  whose  wounds  required  extensive  dressing,  the  others  less.  In 
accordance  with  previous  arrangements,  the  ambulances  came  and  took 
to  the  hospital  about  forty  of  the  men  needing  most  care.  This  left  us 
more  room ;  so:  that  all  the  other  returned  prisoners  were  brought 
from  the  Retreat  to  the  Home.  To-night  we  have  a  house  full.” 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  record  kept  by  Hr.  Grymes  : 

“‘A  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  in  charge  were  with  the  returned 
prisoners,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  they  arrived,  those  requiring 
immediate  medical  and  surgical  attention  (about  seventy-five  men)  were 
brought  up  to  the  Home,  where  they  were  carefully  attended  to  and 
comfortably  bedded — the  first  time  for  many  of  the  poor  fellows  since 
the  20th  of  July.  *  *  ****** 

The  surgeon  in  charge  was  delighted  that  he  had  found  a  place  where 
his  sick  men  could  be  cared  for.  He  stated  to  me  that  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Retreat,  about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  all  was  confusion  ;  and 
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he  did  not  know  what  he  should  do  with  his  sickest  men,  inasmuch  as 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  could  not  stay  there  without  risking  their 
lives.  No  one  officially  met  him.  He  had  a  letter  to  a  surgeon  here, 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  (although  it  was  known  they  were 
coming  on:)  so,  with  pleasure  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Home.  And 
on  Sunday,  after  waiting  till  12  o’clock  for  some  one  to  come  and  take 
the  men,  he  had  to  go  with  them  himself  to  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital.’  ” 

“  Sunday,  January  26. — A  beautiful  day.  The  house  full.  Many 
of  the  men  writing  letters  to  their  friends.  On  my  way  down  this 
morning,  I  went  to  look  up  a  poor  fellow  whom  I  had  heard  of  as  being 
sometimes  in  the  Central  guard-house,  sometimes  wandering  about  the 
city.  I  found  him  in  a  sad  state  of  body  and  mind.  He  had  apparently 
had  a  fever,  which  had  affected  his  brain  and  he  had  strayed  off,  and 
was  unable  to  recollect  where  he  belonged  or  what  his  regiment  was. 
I  took  him  to  the  Home,  had  all  his  clothes  put  in  a  pile  and  burned, 
gave  him  fresh  garments,  and  he  is  now  resting  quietly.  When  I 
went  up  stairs  to  see  him  this  evening,  he  seemed  to  have  a  measure  of 
returning  intelligence — his  first  exclamation  was,  *  I  do  believe  you  are 
the  man  I’ve  been  looking  for  who  is  going  to  take  me  home  to  my 
mother.’  He  afterwards  was  able  to  recall  his  name  and  the  number  of 
his  regiment;  he  is  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  There  are  sixty-eiglit 
in  the  house  to-night.” 

“  January  31. — During  the  past  twelve  days  we  have  averaged  about 
eighty  in  the  house  each  night.  To-day  all  the  returned  prisoners  that 
had  remained  till  this  time  started  for  home.  Day  before  yesterday  the 
forty  sent  to  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  were  brought  here  to  be  near  the 
cars  when  ready  to  start.  They  left  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  been 
throughout  impressed  with  the  marvelous  patience  of  these  men  ;  their 
subdued  quiet  tone :  not  arising  from  a  lack  of  spirit  or  from  a  lack  of 
patriotic  feeling,  but  arising,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  after  a  somewhat 
careful  observation,  and  I  think  I  judged  justly,  from  a  settled  predeter¬ 
mination  to  accept  whatever  came  to  them  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
engaging  in  the  work  which  they  had  taken  their  oath  to  serve.  This  is 
not  a  careless  impression  on  my  part ;  but  a  judgment.  I  am  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  real  thorough  tone  of  earnestness  which  somehow 
has  got  wrought  into  the  hearts  of  our  citizen  soldiers.  Among  these 
soldiers  there  will  be  found,  of  course,  many  men  who  have  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  hour — men  whom  no  real  purpose  could  ever  get  hold  of, 
and  who  seem  to  deny  such  statements  as  I  have  just  made  ;  but  these 
men  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  taken  as  exponents  of  the  whole. 
Determinations,  convictions,  broader  views  of  the  elements  and  the 
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worth  of  a  nation’s  life ;  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  great 
question  which  lies  back  of  this  whole  struggle,  and  a  more  thorough 
interest  in  human  freedom  ;  all  these  conditions  of  the  heart  and  thought 
are  gradually  and  even  largely  showing  themselves  among  our  soldiers. 
When  men  really  suffer  in  a  cause,  they  begin  to  ask  themselves  seriously 
what  the  cause  is  for  which  they  are  thus  suffering.  I  make  this  record, 
because  in  daily  contact  with  the  men,  I  have  carefully  sought  to  know 
the  truth  upon  what  seemed  to  me  an  important  point. 

“Before  these  returned  prisoners  left  us  for  their  homes,  each  one 
was  provided  with  whatever  under  garments  he  needed,  and,  all  who 
desired  them,  with  blankets.” 

“  February  1. — ’Yesterday  afternoon  a  company  of  regulars  arrived 
from  Key  West,  bringing  six  women  and  nine  children,  whom  we  have 
placed  in  one  of  the  small  houses.  Last  night,  in  the  night,  the  76th 
New  York  Regiment  arrived.  Twelve  were  brought  up  to  the  Home, 
and  this  morning  thirteen  more  ;  the  larger  part  of  them  requiring 
medical  treatment.” 

“February  2,  Sunday. — To-day,  still  thirteen  more  additional  of 
the  New  York  76th  have  been  sent  up  here,  and  a  number  of  men 
returning  from  Annapolis  hospital  have  come  in.  There  are  a  great 
many  ill  in  the  house.  Dr.  Grymes  has  been  hard  at  work  most  of  the 
day.  There  are  here  to-night  three  men,  whom  I  chanced  to  come 
across  just  before  dark,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  looking  sadly 
weary — in  fact,  almost  utterly  exhausted.  They  were  tediously  toiling 
their  way  to  Headquarters  for  directions.  Two  of  these  men,  as  their 
papers  showed,  had  been  in  the  hospital  sixty  days  each.  This  was 
the  first  day  they  had  come  out,  yet  they  had  been  sent  up  from  Sickles’ 
Brigade,  which  is  more  than  forty  miles  distant.  Leaving  early  in  the 
morning,  they  had  been  obliged  to  hurry  off  before  they  could  secure  a 
breakfast.  They  had  come  without  any  definite  direction  being  given 
to  them,  or  a  cent  of  money  furnished  them  by  which  they  could  ride 
from  the  wharf  to  the  other  part  of  the  city,  or  by  which  they  could  pay 
for  food  or  shelter.  One  of  these  men  was  bent  almost  double  with 
rheumatism,  and  every  step  was  pain  to  him.  I  record  here  this  evidence 
of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  not  providing  what  the 
most  common  humanity  would  dictate  for  the  comfort  of  their  discharged 
soldiers,  both  for  the  fact  itself  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  kind  care  of  a 
captain  of  the  New  Hampshire  2d  regiment,  who  a  few  days  ago,  after 
writing  to  me  in  advance,  detailed  one  of  his  most  reliable  men  to  take 
charge  of  a  sick  soldier  of  his  company  who  was  coming  to  Washington — 
a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  I  put  these  three  soldiers  into  a 
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carriage  and  took  them  to  the  Home,  and  I  never  saw  men  more  truly 
grateful  for  rest  and  help.  They  will  have  to  remain  some  days  before 
they  can  recover  from  this  excessive  fatigue.  To-night  there  are  eighty 
in  the  Home.” 

“February  5. — Twenty-five  more  of  the  New  York  76th  have  come  in, 
needing  care ;  making  in  all,  who  have  been  here  from  that  regiment, 
seventy. 

£  £  There  came  here  yesterday  four  discharged  soldiers  who  had  no 
money  to  carry  them  to  their  homes — two  of  them  very  weak  and  sick. 
We  kept  them  here  last  night,  and  in  the  morning  furnished  them 
means  to  get  home.  One  of  them  had  been  sick  nearly  three  months, 
and  has  not  long  to  live.  To-day  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  over  the  river 
and  obtained  the  discharge  papers  for  three  sick  men,  who  were  too 
weak  to  go  themselves.  There  are  sixty  here  to-night.” 

“February  12. — Doubleday’s  New  York  Artillery  arrived  last  night 
in  the  night,  and  there  were  thirty-one  of  the  men  brought  up  here. 
Only  one  had  to  be  sent  to  the  general  hospital.  To-day,  I  furnished 
tickets  to  two  more  sick  soldiers,  discharged  without  pay — one  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  the  other  to  Troy,  New  York.  Only  forty-five  in  the  house  this 
evening.” 

“  February  21. — Yesterday  the  3d  United  States  Cavalry,  and  to-day 
the  3d  New  York  Artillery  arrived.  About  forty  men  have  come  to  the 
Home  from  these  two  regiments  to  stay  ;  and  Dr.  Grrymes  has  prescribed 
for  some  forty  more  of  the  3d  New  York,  at  the  Soldiers’  Retreat,  who 
needed  some  care.  They  had  no  surgeon  with  them .  This  evening, 
about  8^  o’clock,  350  more  returned  prisoners  arrived;  we  took  all  who 
were  sick  to  the  Home.  Finding  that  the  others  were  not  well  provided 
with  blankets,  I  had  ten  cases  brought  down  from  the  storehouse,  and 
each  man  of  the  350  had,  before  10  o’clock,  a  bed  quilt  or  blanket  to 
sleep  upon.  This  was  the  more  important  as  they  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  Soldiers’  Rest,  where  there  are  no  beds,  for 
some  days  while  their  furloughs  are  being  made  out,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  reference  to  them.” 

“  February  24. — Three  hundred  and  fifty  more  returned  prisoners 
arrived;  some  of  them  wounded,  a  number  of  them  very  feeble ;  four 
(Massachusetts  15th  regiment)  are  sick  with  consumption.  We  receive 
all  that  need  care. 

4  £  I  had  twelve  cases  of  bed  quilts  ready  in  advance  at  the  Station-house, 
and  we  furnish  all  the  men.  There  are  eighty  in  the  Home  to-night. 

“  Up  at  the  Lodge,  in  17th  street,  to-day,  there  were  some  sixty  men 
fed,  and  forty  are  there  sleeping  to-night.  Owing  to  a  public  funeral, 
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the  Treasury  was  not  open  to-day,  so  all  the  discharged  men  who  came 
in  for  their  pay  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next  day.  There  were 
sixty-five  of  them  collected  at  the  Paymaster’s.  All  who  were  not 
accommodated  at  the  Lodge  were  put  into  the  omnibus  or  ambulances 
and  brought  down  here.” 

“February  26. — We  have  to-day  made  arrangements  to  facilitate 
the  departure  home  of  those  Massachusetts  men  who  are  so  very  sick  ; 
two  have  gone  on  in  charge  of  a  brother,  the  others  with  friends.  They 
have  a  bed  provided  in  a  sleeping  car. 

“  Also,  to-day,  we  sent  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  sick  soldier  to  New 
Hampshire;  for,  without  some  one  to  take  care  of  him,  the  man  could 
not  possibly  live  through  the  journey ;  and  his  anxious  desire  was  to 
reach  home  to  die.” 

“March  3. — We  received  this  morning  twenty-eight  disabled  soldiers, 
who  came  on  from  Annapolis  Hospital,  with  their  papers  of  medical 
discharge  complete,  but  most  of  them  without  their  descriptive  list  and  pay 
roll.  Their  officers  are  absent  on  the  Burnside  expedition.  It  will  be 
some  days,  probably,  before  these  men  can  get  their  papers  arranged  so 
as  to  obtain  their  pay  and  final  discharge.  This  neglect  of  captains  and 
regimental  surgeons  to  furnish  a  descriptive  list  and  pay  roll  to  each 
man  who  is  left  behind  in  hospital,  is  a  source  of  sad  evil  and  serious 
delays  to  these  sick  men  ;  it  is  the  result  of  gross  and  culpable  careless¬ 
ness.  I  always  find,  in  talking  with  a  body  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
discharged  soldiers  like  these  here  now,  that  there  is  among  them  a  real 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  leave  the  service  until  they  have  helped  to 
strike  the  final  blow. 

“The  103d  Pennsylvania  regiment  brought  in  a  number  of  men 
to-day.  There  are  eighty-two  in  the  Home  to-night.” 

March  7. — To-day,  most  of  the  twenty-eight  discharged  soldiers, 
who  came  from  Annapolis  on  the  3d  instant,  have  left.  The  chaplain 
of  the  Annapolis  Hospital,  who  came  on  in  charge  of  them,  and  has 
rendered  efficient  service,  goes  with  these  men  as  far  as  Baltimore  to 
care  for  them  and  to  buy  there  for  them  the  railroad  tickets  to  their 
various  homes.  This  will  save  the  poor  fellows  much  trouble  and 
anxiety.  And  I  will  here  accord  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  practi¬ 
cally  efficient,  as  well  as  earnest  workers  in  the  army,  have  been  found 
among  the  chaplains  of  regiments  and  hospitals.  Notwithstanding,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  some  of  the  army  chaplains,  in  being  brought  to 
just  this  necessity  of  dealing  with  real  men  every  day,  have  given  pecu¬ 
liar  emphasis  to  the  fact,  that  a  miserably  poor  thing  are  priestly  robes 
and  Sunday  services  unless  joined  to  a  spirit  and  a  hand  which  take 
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hold  of  the  actual  work  of  helping  men  who  need  assistance.  We  have 
sent  home  four  more  men  to-day  who  had  no  means  whatever  at  hand. 

“To-day,  the  92d  New  York  regiment  arrived  in  Washington.  We 
found  among  them  about  thirty  who  were  too  sick  to  be  exposed.  We 
took  these  up  to  the  Home.  It  is  a  real  refreshment  to  see  with  what 
gladness  these  sick  soldiers,  wearied  with  a  long  journey,  accept  the 
invitation  to  go  to  a  house  where  they  can  find  a  bed  and  some  of  the 
attentions  and  comforts  of  a  home.  To-day,  also,  the  81st  New  York 
regiment  arrived,  and  the  12th  United  States  Infantry,  filling  every 
spot  around  the  Station-house  full  of  armed  men,  and  bringing  in  to  us 
about  twenty-five  more  who  need  medical  treatment  and  care.  Every 
place  is  full  to-night.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  house, 
sleeping  here.” 

“March  8. — This  has  been  a  busy  day.  The  14th  United  States 
Infantry,  the  93d  New  York  Volunteers,  the  5th  New  York  Cavalry, 
and  the  98th  New  York  Volunteers,  all  arrived  since  last  night.  From 
these  various  regiments  about  sixty  men  have  been  brought  in  to  us. 
Dr.  Grymes  has  examined  them  all  and  prescribed  for  most  of  them. 

“Fortunately,  many  of  the  men  who  were  here  yesterday  went  to 
their  camps  or  regimental  hospitals  to-day ;  still  we  have  over  a  hundred 
in  the  house  to-night.  A  few  of  these  men  are  quite  sick,  but  most  of 
them  need  only  a  few  days  of  rest  and  medical  treatment. 

“I  was  called  early  this  morning  by  the  police  to  look  after  some  of 
the  returned  prisoners,  who,  it  seems,  when  paid  off  and  furloughed 
the  other  day,  instead  of  going  directly  to  their  homes,  had  remained 
behind  and  been  spending  their  time  and  money  in  the  drinking  saloons. 
It  has  been  our  special  aim,  knowing  the  temptations  here,  to  see  that 
all  these  returned  prisoners,  as  soon  as  paid  and  furloughed,  immediately 
took  passage  on  the  cars;  but  among  so  many  men  and  amid  such 
confusion,  some  escape  us.  I  found  these  three  men  in  a  cheap  lodging 
house;  one  of  them  was  already  dead,  another  very  sick,  and  the  third 
suffering  with  delerium.  The  last  two  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
hospital.  The  body  of  the  other  man,  after  proper  medical  examination 
and  certificate,  was  respectably  buried.  From  papers  found  in  his 
pocket  he  was  readily  identified ;  and  I  have  to-night  written  to  his 
parents,  informing  them  of  his  death.  He  had  in  his  possession  letters 
from  his  parents,  received  by  him  while  in  the  prison  at  Richmond. 
They  were  full  of  home-like  tenderness.  Thus  he  died,  by  this  worst 
of  enemies,  after  he  had  passed  unharmed  through  a  battle  and  through 
months  of  imprisonment.  One  of  the  other  two  men  cannot  live  many 
days.” 
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“  March  10. — To-day  the  101st  N.  Y.,  and  the  107th  Pennsylvania, 
and  100th  New  York  regiments  reached  Washington  From  these 
three  regiments  we  took  about  forty-seven  men  to  the  Home.  .V 
number  of  them  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  general  hospital.  There 
have  also  been  brought  in  to  us  some  twenty  other  men  from  parts  of 
regiments  that  have  arrived;  so  that  to-night  again  Dr.  Grymes  is 
hard  at  work,  and  the  house  is  very  full.” 

“  March  11. — Some  sixty -five  of  the  1st  Vermont  Cavalry  came  on 
to-day  from  Annapolis.  They  were  sick  there  when  the  regiment 
moved,  and  were  left  behind.  We  took  from  these,  as  large  a 
number  as  we  could  accommodate,  (thirty,)  selecting  those  most  needing 
care.  To-night  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  house.” 

The  record  of  the  past  two  weeks  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous 
fortnight.  A  vast  number  of  troops  have  arrived  at  the  Station-house ; 
and  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  afford  “  aid  and  comfort”  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  measure.  During  that  time  the  average  number  that  we  have 
cared  for  has  been  a  hundred  and  more  at  this  house,  and  forty  each  day 
at  the  house  on  17th  street.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the  past 
month,  when  there  has  been  constantly  such  a  house  full  of  men,  few 
of  them  sick  enough  to  subject  them  to  the  more  severe  restraints  which 
fitly  connect  themselves  with  hospital  treatment,  there  has  scarcely  been 
an  instance  of  disregard  of  the  rules  of  gentleness  and  propriety.  This 
tells  well  for  our  American  soldiers,  taken  from  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  men  who  come 
under  our  care,  I  will  simply  quote  a  sentence  from  my  last  report, 
inasmuch  as  further  observation  confirms  the  view  there  given  : 

“*I  should  say  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  discharged  men, 
composing  one-third  of  the  whole  whom  we  receive,  are  persons  who, 
according  to  their  own  testimony,  were  more  or  less  diseased  before  they 
left  their  homes,  and  who  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  enlist  except 
for  the  culpable  carelessness  of  the  medical  officers  who  inspected  these 
same  men  before  their  enlistment.  I  have  taken  special  care  to  inform 
myself  upon  this  point,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  talking  with  six  or  eight  hundred  discharged  men.  At 
one  time  we  had  nineteen  discharged  men  from  one  regiment,  and  it  was 
their  united  testimony  that  'the  surgeon  who  examined  them  as  recruits 
passed  them  off  at  the  rate  of  a  company  of  ninety  men  in  an  hour.’ 
The  attention  of  public  officials  who  have  this  matter  in  charge  ought 
surely  to  be  drawn  to  these  facts.  By  such  carelessness  private  homes 

*  Second  Report,  p.  21. 
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suffer,  the  public  service  suffers,  and  the  good  name  of  the  army,  as  a 
place  where  the  health  of  the  soldier  is  cared  for,  suffers.  It  is  a  wrong 
all  around. 

“With  reference  to  other  men  who  coine  under  our  care — not  dis¬ 
charged,  but  belonging  to  newly  arrived  regiments — I  should  say  that  one 
half  of  these  are  men  who  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  enlist,  while 
the  other  half  is  made  up  chiefly  of  men  who,  though  ill  when  the 
regiment  was  called  upon  to  move,  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind,  and 
therefore  undertook  a  journey  which  was  too  severe  for  them.  But 
such  men  usually  are  ready  for  service  after  a  few  days’  rest. 

“  There  are  but  few  persons  who  come  into  our  hands  affected  with 
contagious  or  infectious  disorders,  or  threatened  with  protracted  sickness 
of  the  severer  types  of  disease ;  but  when  any  such  arrive,  they  are 
immediately  placed  under  the  better  care  which  they  receive  at  the 
general  hospitals.” 

The  same  surgeon  as  when  I  last  reported  to  you  (Dr.  Grymes) 
remains  in  charge,  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  unwearied  zeal  and 
faithfulness  which  had  previously  made  his  services  so  acceptable  and  so 
valuable. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  who  has  been  the  acting  superintendent  at  the  house 
the  past  five  months,  has  been  obliged,  by  other  duties,  to  return  to  his 
home.  He  has  labored  constantly,  patiently,  and  freely.  His  place  is 
now  filled  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Abbott,  who  gives  us  his  services  without 
charge,  and  has  entered  diligently  upon  his  labors. 

Mrs.  Murry  continues  her  services  with  the  same  kindly  and  pains¬ 
taking  care.  And  I  believe  that  all  others,  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  labors  of  the  Home,  have  given  something  more  than  time  and 
strength  to  the  work — have  had  a  real  interest  in  the  soldiers  themselves, 
who  have  been  sheltered  here. 

I  will  turn  to  one  point  of  practical  detail.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  much  more  liberal  provision  has  been  recently  secured  for 
the  accommodation  of  regiments  at  the  railroad  station.  It  is  the 
improvement  which  we  have  previously  urged.  A  short  time  since  the 
excessively  crowded  and  unwholesome  state  of  these  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  troops  induced  us  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  dangers  growing  out  of  it,  and  the  absolute  demand  for 
larger  accommodation.  This  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department,  and  General  Meigs  immediately  gave  orders, 
without  a  day’s  delay,  for  erecting  larger  buildings.  New  barracks 
have  been  put  up  within  the  last  three  weeks,  which  will  accommodate 
1,000  men,  and  an  additional  room  for  serving  rations  is  now  being 

Doc.  39. 
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built;  so  that  instead  of  300  men,  800  can  be  fed  at  one  time.  Some 
days  recently  there  have  been  9,000  meals  to  be  served  to  newly-arrived 
regiments  or  to  those  leaving  by  railroad,  and  the  embarrassment  and 
confusion  caused  by  want  of  sufficient  room  was  great.  This  evil  is 
now  to  be  obviated. 

I  must  not  close  this  report,  upon  the  special  relief  given  to  our 
soldiers,  without  referring,  briefly  as  I  may,  to  the  large  amount  of  aid 
which  has  been  rendered  to  those  needing  assistance,  by  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Rogers,  an  associate  member  of  the  Commission,  and  my  most  con¬ 
stant  and  valued  coadjutor.  He  has  gratuitously  devoted  his  whole 
winter  to  the  service  of  such  as  wanted  help.  Not  a  day  has  passed  but 
has  brought  not  one  case,  but  many  cases,  where  his  judicious  advice, 
or  timely  direction,  or  helping  hand,  has  saved  men  from  anxiety, 
exposure,  tedious  walks,  or  real  suffering.  Each  individual  case  claimed, 
perhaps,  but  a  half-hour  or  a  half-day  of  thought  or  time,  and  seemed 
not  much  in  itself ;  but  even  in  each  individual  case  the  relief  to  a  sick 
man  away  from  his  home,  and  alone,  was  not  small ;  and  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  pain  saved  has  been  greater  than  any  person  not  cognizant  of 
the  variety  and  the  number  of  these  calls  could  estimate.  Could  these 
details  be  written  out,  it  would  form  a  record  of  “aid  and  comfort” 
given  to  our  soldiers  which  would  call  for  the  gratitude  of  all.  Neither 
the  Commission  nor  the  soldiers  can  soon  forget  the  faithful  labors  of 
this  real  friend  of  them  both. 

If  it  were  desirable,  I  could  append  to  this  report  many  letters  which 
have  been  received  from  men  or  parents  of  men  who  have  been  cared 
for  by  the  Commission  and  sent  to  their  homes.  It  was  not  my  purpose 
to  copy  any  of  these  letters,  but  as  one  comes  to  my  hand  from  the  mail 
just  as  I  am  writing  this  report,  I  will  insert  it. 

18th  March,  1862. 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission : 

My  Dear  Sir — You  believe,  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  forgot  your  kind¬ 
ness  for  me  when  I  was  in  Washington,  but  I  hope  these  few  following 
words  shall  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  reason  why  I  did  not 
write  to  you  before  this  day  is  a  few  accidents  (though  of  little  import¬ 
ance)  have  postponed  my  arrival  in  my  family  as  far  as  some  few  days 
ago,  and  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  for  me  to  thank  you  and  make 
you  know  how  I  get  along.  As  to  these  thanks,  I  wish  I  could  write 
in  English  like  I  can  do  it  in  French,  for  I  should  be  so  glad  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  you  in  the  manner  in  which  I  do  feel  it,  but  this  is 
impossible  to  me,  so  I  beg  of  you,  suppose  yourself  in  the  position  in 
which  I  was,  and  be  so  good  as  to  believe  that  I  feel  what  you  should 
have  felt. 
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My  health  is  getting  a  good  deal  better  since  I  am  home,  and  I  take 
advantage  of  it  to  continue  my  studies.  My  father  asked  me  to  assure 
you  of  his  gratitude. 

Once  more,  I  thank  you,  and  hope  you  shall  not  forget  your  obliged 
friend,  ******* 

This  is  one  letter,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  a  whole  class 
of  those  we  receive ;  for  though  many  of  them  are  not  of  equal  refine¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  style,  they  all  bear  witness  to  refinement  of  feeling, 
and  tell  of  real  gratitude  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kind  bounty 
of  those  “  loyal  women  ”  and  men  who  have  placed  supplies  and  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  to  be  used  for  our  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers. 

I  feel  that  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  us,  and  our  facilities  for 
doing  good,  were  never  greater  than  now,  provided  the  means  are  still 
afforded  us  for  continuing  the  work. 

Respectfully, 

FRED’K  N.  KNAPP, 

Special  Relief  Agent  of  Sanitary  Commission . 
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REPORT. 


Washington,  December  9th,  1861. 

To  the  Honorable  Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War : 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  of  its  operations  since  its  appoint¬ 
ment  by  you,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1861,  pursuant  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Acting  Surgeon  General,  under  date  of  May 
22,  1861 : 


ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES. 

By  your  order  appointing  the  Commission,  it  was  vested  with  no 
legal  authority,  and  with  no  power  beyond  that  of  44  inquiry  and 
44  advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  United 
44  States  forces.”  It  was  directed,  especially,  to  enquire  into 
44  the  principles  and  practices  connected  with  the  inspection  of 
44  recruits  and  enlisted  men  ;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vol- 
44  unteers  ;  to  the  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  health, 
44  and  of  securing  the  general  comfort  and  efficiency  of  troops ; 
44  to  the  proper  provision  of  cooks,  nurses,  and  hospitals  ;  and  to 
44  other  subjects  of  like  nature.” 

The  Commission  has,  from  the  first,  fully  recognized  the 
fact  that  its  office  was  purely  auxiliary  and  advisory,  and  that  it 
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was  created  solely  to  give  what  voluntary  aid  it  could  to  the  D6 
partment  and  the  Medical  Bureau,  in  meeting  the  pressure  of  a 
great  and  unexpected  demand  on  their  resources. 

The  Medical  Bureau  especially,  organized  with  reference  to  the 
wants  of  an  army  of  only  a  few  thousand  men,  seemed  likely  to 
be  most  seriously  embarrassed  in  its  operations,  when  called 
on  to  provide  for  a  newly  levied  force  of  several  hundred  thou 
sand,  especially  as  both  the  officers  and  men  of  these  hastily  as 
sembled  regiments  were  mostly  without  experience,  and  required 
immediate  and  extraordinary  instruction  and  supervision  to  save 
them  from  the  consequences  of  exposure,  malaria,  unwholesome 
food,  and  other  perils  of  camp  life. 

The  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  at  Washington,  on  the 
12th  June  last,  and  proceeded  to  organize  and  to  settle,  so  far 
as  was  then  possible,  the  general  scheme  of  its  operations. 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  ground,  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D., 
immediately  undertook  an  examination  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  troops  assembling  at  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  and  other  military 
centres  in  the  west,  and  a  like  preliminary  examination  was  made 
by  other  commissioners  into  the  state  of  the  troops  on  the  Potomac 
and  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Full  reports  of  the  results  thus  ascer¬ 
tained  were  submitted  to  the  Commission,  showing  that  the  appre¬ 
hensions  entertained  of  dangers  to  the  army  from  the  neglect  of  the 
most  obvious  sanitary  precautions,  in  regard  to  camp  site,  ventila¬ 
tion,  drainage,  &c.,  and  from  the  general  ignorance  of  officers 
and  soldiers  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  in  regard,  also,  to  the 
forms  of  procedure  to  which  medical  and  other  officers  are  obliged 
to  conform,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  regular  military 
sources,  were  in  no  degree  exaggerated,  and  that  there  was  a 
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vast  field  of  work  before  the  Commission,  which  Government 
could  not,  for  the  time  being,  fully  occupy,  but  which  could  not 
be  neglected  without  imminent  risk  of  great  public  loss,  and 
national  calamity. 


FINANCIAL  BASIS. 

As  the  Commission  was  to  receive  no  pecuniary  support  from 
Government,  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  private 
liberality  for  the  fund  it  required  to  sustain  it.  Its  appeal  for 
this  purpose  was  responded  to  with  promptitude  and  liberality, 
and  the  Commission  was  thus  enabled  to  go  into  operation  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  were  most  generous  in  their  contri¬ 
butions — one  of  the  number  (the  .  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York)  having  given  five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
objects  of  the  Commission.  It  has  received  in  money  from  all 
sources,  up  to  the  25th  of  November  last,  twenty-eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seven  dollars,  ($28,107,)  the  larger  portion  of 
which  has  been  contributed  by  citizens  and  institutions  of  New 
York.  Whether  public  liberality  can  be  depended  on  as  a  per¬ 
manent  source  of  supply  is  uncertain.  Should  it  fail,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  terminating  its  labors, 
unless  Government  should  see  fit  to  assume  its  support. 

ADVICE. 

The  Commission  found  itself  charged  with  a  two-fold  duty,  viz  : 
of  enquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  volunteer  armv, 
and  of  advice  as  to  its  improvement.  This  latter  function  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  the  duty  of  addressing  to  different  departments 
of  Government,  from  time  to  time,  such  recommendations  or  sug¬ 
gestions  as  occasion  might  suggest,  but  also  that  of  keeping 
volunteer  officers  and  soldiers  themselves  constantly  and  directly 
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instructed  and  warned  as  to  the  novel  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  the  necessary  precautions  against  them,  and  the 
means  pointed  out  by  experience  as  best  calculated  to  preserve 
them  in  bodily  health  and  vigor  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty  to  the  country. 

For  this  purpose  the  Commission  proceeded,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  body  of  physicians  specially 
fitted  for  the  required  duty,  and  to  send  them  into  the  field  at 
various  points  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  St.  Louis.  In  this  it 
was  retarded,  not  only  by  its  limited  means,  but  also  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  finding  at  once  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  of  the 
requisite  qualifications.  It  was  indispensable  that  they  should 
possess  not  only  scientific  education  and  a  special  acquaintance 
with  sanitary  laws,  but  sufficient  tact  to  enable  them*  though 
holding  no  official  position  or  military  rank,  to  perform  theii 
duties  as  agents  of  an  organization  unknown  to  the  regulations 
of  the  army,  without  awaking  jealousy  of  their  inteference  as 
officious  and  intrusive.  It  was  also  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  could  afford  to  pay  but  moderate  com¬ 
pensation  to  its  employees,  that  they  should  be  men  actuated  by 
a  strong  an  l  disinterested  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  country. 

Fourteen  well  qualified  physicians  are  now  employed  by  the 
Commission,  each  having  a  defined  portion  of  the  army  under 
his  observation.  Six  other  gentlemen,  each  possessed  of  special 
acquirements,  are  engaged  on  special  duties.  A  list  of  their 
names  and  of  the  posts  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned 
is  appended.  It  is  proper  to  record  the  fact  that  they  have  in 
several  cases  withdrawn  from  positions  far  more  remunerative 
than  that  now  occupied  by  them,  and  have  undertaken  their 
present  duty  from  motives  of  the  highest  benevolence  and  patri¬ 
otism.  Others  have  declined  the  office  of  Brigade  Surgeon,  ten¬ 
dered  them  bv  the  War  Department,  to  enter  on  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  Commis- 
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sion.  No  one  is  now  employed  on  this  dnty  who  is  not  entitled, 
by  education,  experience,  and  social  standing,  to  speak  with  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  authority ;  and  whatever  success  the 
Commission  may  have  attained  in  the  execution  of  its  duties,  is 
believed  to  be  due  as  much  to  the  high  character  and  intelligence 
of  its  Inspectors,  as  to  all  the  other  advantages  it  has  enjoyed. 

The  duties  of  the  Inspectors,  beyond  what  has  necessarily  to 
be  trusted  to  their  discretion,  are  minutely  detailed  in  the 
printed  instructions  issued  to  them,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith 
submitted.  It  will  be  perceived  that  they  are  enjoined  carefully 
to  avoid  whatever  can  excite  apprehension  of  a  disposition  to 
interfere  with  military  authority.  Before  entering  any  camp, 
they  are  required  to  obtain  the  formal  approval  of  the  Major 
General,  the  Brigadier  General,  and  the  Medical  Director,  in 
whose  military  jurisdiction  it  is  included,  together  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  through 
him  to  the  company  officers.  Having  done  this,  they  are  directed 
to  make  a  minute  investigation  into  every  point  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  is  especially  di¬ 
rected,  and  on  which  they  are  required  to  make  detailed  written 
reports,  are  the  quality  of  rations  and  of  water,  the  method  of 
camp  cooking,  the  ventilation  of  ter.t3  and  quarters,  the  drainage 
of  the  camp,  the  healthfulness  of  its  site,  the  administration  of  the 
hospital  and  the  sufficiency  of  its  supplies,  the  police  of  the  camp, 
the  quality  of  the  tents  and  of  the  clothing  of  the  men,  the  material 
used  for  tent  flooring,  if  any,  &c.,  &c.  Whatever  deficiencies  or 
evils  they  find  to  exist  by  which  the  health,  morale,  or  efficiency 
of  the  men  may  be  endangered,  they  are  instructed  to  indicate 
to  the  proper  officer,  at  the  same  time  offering  advice,  if  it  is 
needed,  as  to  the  best  method  of  remedying  them.  Very  few  camps 
have  been  visited  in  which  important  improvements  have  not  been 
ordered,  at  the  suggestion  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 
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The  influence,  however,  which  officers  unconsciously  receive 
through  the  mere  direction  of  their  attention  to  neglected  duties, 
by  the  inquiries  which  the  Inspectors  have  need  to  address  to 
them,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  Commission.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  specified  and  re¬ 
corded.  But  the  effect  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Commission  is  found  not  to  be  confined  to  the  particular 
camp  visited,  or  to  the  officers  with  whom  they  converse.  The 
example  of  one  regiment  in  reforming  abuses  and  enforcing  san¬ 
itary  laws  is  very  generally  followed  by  others  near  it,  and  an 
emulation  is  excited  among  company  and  regimental  officers,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  many  cases 
where  an  ill-regulated  regiment  has  been  transferred  to  the 
neighborhood  of  a  cleanly,  well-policed,  thoroughly  drained,  and 
salubrious  camp.  (See  Appendix:  Example.)  Men  who  have 
been  flooded  out  of  their  tents  in  a  rain  storm,  get  little  sympa¬ 
thy  from  their  neighbors  who  have  been  instructed  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  drains,  nor  are  those  who  feel  a  natural  and 
soldierly  pride  in  the  good  order  and  cleanliness  of  their  camp 
generally  careful  to  conceal  it  when  they  enter  a  camp  inferior 
to  their  own.  There  is  no  doubt  that  systematic  attention  to  san¬ 
itary  laws  is  becoming  more  generally  understood  to  be  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  military  officer ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  the  more  recently  enlisted  regiments  begin  better  than 
those  enlisted  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  improve  faster. 
This,  in  part,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  publications  of  the 
Commission,  which  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  have  been  scattered  through  the  country  and 
largely  reprinted  in  the  newspapers. 

As  every  regiment  brought  to  a  high  sanitary  condition  is 
found  to  be  a  radiating  centre  of  good  influences,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  labors  of  the  inspectors  (their  numbers  being 
necessarily  far  too  small)  would  be  most  effectively  and  economically 
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applied,  by  making  as  thorough  work  as  practicable  in  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  each  regiment  visited,  and  in  securing  the  efficient  co-op¬ 
eration  of  its  officers,  rather  than  in  a  superficial  examination 
and  hurried  efforts  for  the  direct  benefit  of  a  larger  number. 

The  complete  and  accurate  inspection  of  a  single  regiment, 
with  the  collection  and  recording  of  information  on  all  the 
points  to  be  embraced  in  the  Inspector’s  return,  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  performed  in  less  than  an  entire  day.  If  there  are  im¬ 
provements  to  be  suggested,  and  their  necessity  explained  to 
officers  fully  engrossed  with  their  new  military  duties,  much  ad¬ 
ditional  time  must  be  spent,  and  many  more  visits  often  paid, 
before  the  necessary  orders  are  given,  and  carried  into  excution. 
But  it  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  our  volunteer  officers,  that 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Commission  have  seldom  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  any  want  of  prompt,  cordial,  and  intelligent  co-op¬ 
eration  on  their  part. 

The  Commission  has  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  surgeons 
and  officers  of  the  volunteers,  three  thousand  each,  on  an  average, 
of  five  concise  treatises  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  health  in 
camps,  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  camp 
and  the  battle  field.  As  the  surgeons  of  the  volunteer  army  are 
almost  altogether  drawn  from  civil  practice,  and  as  no  books,  or 
even  circulars  of  instruction  in  regard  to  their  novel  responsibili¬ 
ties,  have  yet  been  supplied  them  by  Government,  these  modest 
works  have  been  found  of  considerable  value. 

INQUIRY. 

After  the  inspection  of  each  camp  or  post,  the  inspector  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  an  elaborate  report  upon  its  condition.  This 
report  consists  mainly  of  written  answers  in  the  most  exact  and 
consise  form  to  a  series  of  printed  questions,  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  in  number,  covering  every  generally  important  point  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army. 

More  than  four  hundred  of  these  reports  have  been  received 
by  the  Commission.  Their  results  are  carefully  tabulated,  and 
suitable  digests  prepared  by  an  accomplished  actuary.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  without  hope,  if  it  shonld  be  enabled  to  continue 
its  operations,  eventually  to  lay  before  the  country  a  body  of 
military  medical  statistics  more  complete,  searching,  and  trust¬ 
worthy  than  any  now  in  existence. 

Information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  army  is  obtained  also 
from  other  sources.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Commis 
sion,  Doctor  J.  S.  Newberry,  Doctor  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  and 
Doctor  J.  II.  Douglas,  each  having  superintendence  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  geographical  department,  make,  from  time  to  time,  reports  in 
a  more  general  form  than  those  of  the  inspectors. 

In  certain  cases,  special  agents  are  employed,  and  special  in 
vestigations  made.  (See  notes  on  Bull  Run,  in  appendix.)  Val¬ 
uable  reports  have  likewise  been  furnished  by  members  of  the 
medical  staff ;  and  members  of  the  Commission  have,  themselves, 
undertaken  investigations  requiring  special  scientific  knowledge. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  condition,  in  certain  respects,  in 
which  the  army  was  found  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  so  far  as  this  can  be  deduced  from  the  reports  of  inspec¬ 
tion  made  during  those  months,  will  best  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  information  obtained,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  the  points 
to  which  it  seems  most  desirable  the  attention  of  Government 
should  be  directed. 

The  number  of  regimental  returns  from  which  the  statistics 
to  be  presented  will  have  been  derived  is  two  hundred,  and  they 
will  accurately  indicate  the  condition  of  the  army  in  the  particu¬ 
lars  specified,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  regiments  in  question, 
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taken  at  random,  and  some  from  each  division  of  th’e  army  in 
the  field,  was  at  the  time  of  inspection  fairly  representative  of  ♦ 
the  condition  of  the  whole.  More  general  statements  will  be 
introduced  where  this  is  known  not  to  be  the  case,  or  when,  for 
other  reasons,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  fairly  present  the 
character  of  the  information  which  has  been  collected  by  the 
Commission. 

Of  these  returns,  thirty-seven  (37)  were  from  regiments  re¬ 
cruited  in  New  England ;  one  hundred  and  one  (101)  were  from 
\egiments  recruited  in  the  Middle  States,  including  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware ;  sixty-two  (62)  were  from  regiments 
recruited  in  the  Western  States,  including  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 


Time  of  Recruiting. — The  time  occupied  in  recruiting  each 
of  these  regiments  averaged  six  (6)  weeks,  the  shortest  period 
being  ten  (10)  days,  the  longest  about  three  (3)  months. 

Nativity. — In  seventy-six  and  a  half  (76  J)  per  cent,  of  the 
regiments  inspected,  native  Americans  were  found  to  constitute 
the  majority. 

In  six  and  a  half  (6J)  per  cent,  there  was  a  majority  of  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  in  five  and  a  half  (5J)  of  Irish  ;  and  in  five  and  a  half  (5}) 
the  number  of  native  born  and  foreign  born  was  about  equal. 
Of  one  (1)  per  cent,  the  returns  give  no  information  on  this 
point. 

The  relative  proportion  of  foreigners  and  native  born  in  the 
volunteer  army  cannot,  at  present,  be  stated  with  accuracy.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that 
the  majority  of  the  army  is  of  foreign  birth.  It  would  probably 
be  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth  to  state  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  volunteer  soldiers  are  American  born,  and  nine 
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tenths  citizens,  educated  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  in  the 
English  tongue. 

Age . — From  incomplete  returns,  the  average  age  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers  is  judged  to  be  a  little  below  twenty-five  (25)  years. 
Somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  their  number  are  under  twenty- 
three  (23.)  The  average  age  of  the  officers  is  about  thirty- 
four  (34.) 

The  number  of  men  of  any  age  between  eighteen  and  forty  is 
not  far  from  double  the  number  of  those  five  years  older.  For 
example,  the  number  of  those  twenty  years  old  is  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  at  twenty-five. 

It  is  important  that  the  degree  of  liability  to  death  from  disease 
in  war,  at  different  ages,  should  be  ascertained.  Data  are  accu¬ 
mulating  which  will  serve  to  determine  this.  It  is  still  more 
important  to  determine  the  degree  of  liability  to  sickness  at 
different  ages,  in  army  life,  especially  as  this  affects  the  question 
of  the  relative  efficiency  of  men,  as  soldiers,  at  different  ages. 
For  this  purpose,  no  sufficient  records  are  at  present  made  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  army,  and  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  supply  the  deficiency.  An  improvement  in  the  medical 
record  of  the  army  in  this  particular  is  therefore  desirable. 

Inspection  of  Recruits. — In  fifty-eight  (58)  per  cent,  of  the 
regiments,  there  had  been  no  pretence  of  a  thorough  inspection 
of  recruits  on  enlistment. 

In  only  nine  (9)  per  cent,  had  there  been  a  thorough  re-inspec- 
tion  when  or  after  they  were  mustered  in. 

The  Commission  took  occasion  soon  after  its  organization  to 
address  the  Governors  of  all  loyal  States  on  the  need  of  more 
vigorous  inspection  of  recruits.  It  is  unfortunately  certain,  how 
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ever,  that  this  important  duty  has  continued  to  be  generally 
neglected  or  superficially  performed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  causes  officially  assigned  for  the 
discharge  of  1,620  men  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  unfit 
for  service,  during  the  month  of  October,  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Commission,  experienced  in  observation 
of  military  hospitals,  leads  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  fully 
"J  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  thus  discharged  on 

account  of  disabilities  that  existed  at  and  before  their  enlistment, 
and  which  any  intelligent  surgeon  ought  to  have  discovered  on 
their  inspection  as  recruits.  This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  in¬ 
formation  from  other  sources. 

These  men  had  each,  probably,  cost  the  Government  at  least 
one  hundred  dollars  for  his  pay,  rations,  clothing,  transportation, 
medicines,  &c.,  making  an  aggregate  of  over  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  absolutely  wasted  on  men  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
enlisted.  Extending  the  calculation  just  suggested  to  the  whole 
/  army,  and  for  the  whole  period  since  the  commencement  of  the 

campaign,  it  seems  probable  that  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
lost  by  mere  neglect  of  preliminary  inspection.  This  pecuniary 
loss,  however,  is  small  compared  with  that  caused  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  which  every  corps  suffers  by  the  introduction  of 
any  considerable  number  of  men  unfit  for  service,  constituting, 
as  they  do,  more  than  anything  else,  the  “  impedimenta”  of  the 
army. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  process  of  eliminating  from 
the  army  men  who  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  join  it 
can  now  be  carried  with  safety,  but  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that 
the  most  decided  cases  of  disability  be  ascertained  by  a  faithful 
re-inspection,  and  discharged  from  service,  and  that  medical  and 
military  considerations  be  more  rigorously  enforced  in  future 
enlistments.  The  regulation  prescribing  the  age  of  eighteen  as 
a  minimum  should  be  invariably  insisted  upon.  Ev.ery  rule, 
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indeed,  as  to  medical  inspection  of  recruits  for  the  regular  army, 
is  equally  applicable  to  recruits  for  the  volunteer  army,  and 
should  be  enforced  with  equal  strictness.  Recruits  properly  re¬ 
jected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  former  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
allowed  to  enlist  as  volunteers,  and  have  been  invalided  after  a 
few  weeks  or  months  of  service. 

Another  point  connected  with  the  volunteer  recruiting  service 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received:  the  danger,  namely, 
that  follows  the  enlistment  of  men  notoriously  vicious  and 
degraded.  In  the  regular  service,  persons  of  this  class  are, 
from  the  very  moment  of  enlistment,  controlled  in  some  degree 
by  the  habits  of  command  that  have  been  acquired  by  their  offi¬ 
cers,  and  by  the  systematic  and  exact  discipline  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  enforce.  But,  among  newly-organized  volunteers, 
this  cannot  be  expected,  until  the  whole  command  has  been  for 
some  considerable  time  in  service,  and  until  the  majority  of  the 
men  have  become  soldiers  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  While 
this  educational  process  is  going  on,  the  mere  presence  in  camp 
of  half  a  dozen  dissolute,  insubordinate,  and  ruffianly  men  tends 
very  much  to  retard  the  progress  in  discipline  of  the  whole  com¬ 
mand.  They  set  an  example  of  unwholesome  indulgence  of  every 
kind,  thwart  all  measures  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the 
camp,  are  the  first  subjects  of  disease,  and  the  first  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  enemy.  Whatever  disloyalty  and  desertion  have 
occurred  among  our  soldiers,  may  generally  be  traced  to  persons 
of  this  class.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  such  will  hereafter  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  people’s  army. 


It  is  also  desirable  that  sanitary  regulations  at  the  various 
depots  for  volunteer  troops  be  strictly  enforced ;  that  every 
recruit  be  vaccinated  immediately  on  enlistment ;  and  that  in- 
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creased  attention  be  paid  to  the  hygienic  care  of  military  com¬ 
panies  in  transitu  by  railroad  and  by  transports. 

Situation  of  Camps. — Camp  sites  have  been  generally  selected 
for  military  reasons  alone,  and  with  little  if  any  regard  to  sani¬ 
tary  considerations.  The  regimental  surgeon  has  seldom  been 
.  consulted  on  the  Subject.  In  many  instances  disease  is  directly 

traceable  to  this  omission. 

One  fourth  the  regiments  were  found  encamped  on  sites  which 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  others. 

Except  at  Cairo  and  in  the  prairie  region,  camps  have  been 
generally  formed  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  hills.  During  the  hot 
weather,  nearly  one-half  were  in  the  shade  of  woods — an  objec¬ 
tionable  circumstance. 

Water. — Water  of  wholesome  quality  was  found  within  conve¬ 
rt  nient  distance  of  the  camp  in  all  but  two  cases.  The  regiments 

encamped  at  Cairo  were  abundantly  supplied  with  ice  during  the 
hot  weatjier. 

Occupation  of  Camp  Sites. — The  average  occupation  of  a  camp 
site,  up  to  the  date  of  inspection,  had  been  twenty-one  days.  In 
the  east  this  period  has  generally  been  largely  exceeded,  and 
regiments  have  frequently  pccupied  the  same  ground  much  longer 
than  is  safe  or  advisable. 

■{  Drainage ,  natural. — Fortunately  in  those  cases  where  the 

drainage  by  inclination  was  the  most  difficult,  the  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil  has  been  porous  and  favorable  to  drainage  by  filtration.  As 
the  immediate  inconvenience  occasioned  by  a  shower  of  rain  in 
these  flat  sides  led  to  the  practice  of  better  judgment  in  artificial 
drainage  than  has  generally  obtained  on  the  hill  sites,  there 
has  been  less  prejudice  to  health  from  poor  drainage  in  the  fixed 
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camps  at  the  west  than  in  those  of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and 
Western  Virginia,  which  have  generally  been  upon  clay  soils  or 
over  retentive  sub-soils.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  not  half 
as  much  rheumatism  at  Cairo  as  in  the  eastern  camps  and  those 
of  Western  Virginia. 

Drainage ,  artificial . — Until  recently,  the  artificial  drainage  of 
camps,  when  first  visited  by  the  Inspectors,  has  been  found  very 
imperfect — the  men  of  each  tent  being  left  in  most  cases  to  form 
drains  around  it  according  to  their  own  judgment.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  ignorance,  unskilfulness,  or  indolence,  the  drains 
have  often  been  useless,  and  not  unfrequently  have  aggravated 
the  evil  they  were  designed  to  remedy.  As  soon,  however,  as 
good  examples  became  frequent,  the  practice  of  a  systematic 
arrangement  began  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  majority  of 
volunteer  camps  are  now  at  least  as  well  drained  as  those  of  the 
regulars.  The  average  depth  of  the  camp  drains  is  about  six 
inches.  In  about  one-half  the  camps  the  drains  were  found  more 
or  less  clogged,  owing  to  their  crookedness  and  imperfect  con¬ 
struction,  and  to  want  of  proper  attention  in  keeping  them  clean. 

The  consequence  of  neglecting  drainage  are  frequently  appa¬ 
rent  on  inspection  of  the  sick  list,  and  more  detailed  regulations 
with  regard  to  camp  drainage  are  desirable.  At  present  it  seems 
to  be  nobody’s  business  to  lay  out  a  system  of  drains.  Without 
a  complete  system,  drainage  can  seldom  be  effective. 

Camp  Arrangement. — In  general,  the  plan  for  laying  out  a 
camp  supplied  in  the  Army  Regulations ,  is  approximately  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  the  tents  are  placed  more  closely  together  than  the 
minimum  there  prescribed.  The  difficulty  of  drainage  is  thus 
T  increased,  and  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  tents,  difficult  to 
be  swept,  become  half-concealed  receptacles  for  rubbish. 
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Tent  Accommodation. — Six  men  are  usually  provided  with 
lodging  in  one  of  the  “  wedge”  tents.  In  the  Sibley  tent  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ;  of  late  sometimes  twenty. 

Ventilation. — Tents  are  seldom  tolerably  ventilated  at  night. 
Of  the  regiments  under  consideration  occupying  the  wedge  tents, 
none  were  found  in  which  the  Inspectors  were  satisfied  that  proper 
attention  was  paid  to  ventilation,  and  it  was  obvious  in  some 
cases  that  the  men  suffered  in  health  in  consequence.  The  Sib¬ 
ley  tent  is  more  convenient  of  ventilation,  and  cannot  as  well 
be  tightly  closed  as  the  wedge  form.  The  Commission  warned 
the  Department,  in  August,  of  the  evil  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
difficulty  of  ventilating  the  wedge  tents.  It  is  now  found  that 
typhus  is  occurring  more  frequently  in  the  regiments  occupying 
these  tents  than  in  those  that  have  the  Sibley — the  ratio  being 
29.5,  to  23.  The  Massachusetts  Seventh  Volunteers,  Colonel 
Davis,  Surgeon  Holman,  is  the  only  volunteer  regiment  reported, 
to  the  present  date,  in  which  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  wedge 
tent  has  been  generally  established.  It  was  here  induced  by 
the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever,  and  by  this,  prominently  among 
other  means  employed  for  the  same  end,  the  most  gratifying, 
and,  at  this  season,  unusual  result  of  banishing  this  formidable 
disease  has  been  obtained. 

The  Inspectors  have  advised  the  striking  of  each  tent  once  a 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  perfect  cleansing  and  airing, 
and  the  practice  is  being  of  late  quite  generally  adopted. 

Tents. — Fifty  eight  (58)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  had  been 
provided  with  the  wedge  tent,  ten  (10)  with  the  wall  tent,  seven 
(7)  with  the  bell  tent,  nineteen  with  the  Sibley,  others  not 
stated.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  were  made  of  good  canvass  ; 
the  remainder  were  of  twilled  cotton  or  drillings  or  so  old  as  to 
be  leaky. 
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; Flooring . — Twenty-four  (24)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  were 
provided  with  tent  flooring  of  boards,  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  with 
india-rubber  cloth,  in  twenty-one  (21)  per  cent,  straw  or  branches 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent, 
the  men  slept  on  the  ground. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  flooring  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  important  influence  it  will  be  doubtless  found  to  exer< 
on  the  health  of  the  men  justifies  especial  inquiry  into  the  sub 
ject. 


Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Western 

Virginia. 

Mississipp 

Valley. 

Board  flooring  - 

-  25 

20 

23 

India-rubber  cloth 

25 

7 

10 

Straw  or  fir  branches 

-  19 

23 

23 

None  - 

31 

50 

44 

100 

100 

100 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  sick  men  per  thousand 
in  regiments  which  had  been  supplied  respectively  with  india- 
rubber  blankets  ;  wooden  tent-floors  ;  straw,  fir  boughs,  or  cedar 
boughs.;  and  in  those  which  have  been  sleeping  on  the  bare 
ground.  The  data  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  120  regiments, 
and  chiefly  in  November. 


Regiments  sleeping  on — 

Entire  Number  op 
Regiments. 

Those  in  Western 

V IRGINIA  EXCLUDED 

Average  ratio  for 
1000. 

Average  ratio  for 
1000. 

Wood-  --  - _ _ 

75.7 

61.5 

India  rubber _  -  - _ 

60.9 

60.9 

Bare  ground _  _ 

91.3 

69.3 

Straw  or  fir  boughs _ _ _ 

77.5 

45.8 
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As  the  forces  in  Western  Virginia  were,  as  a  rule,  unprovided 
with  rubber  blankets,  and  as  they  have  suffered  special  hard¬ 
ships  in  other  respects,  they  are  excluded  from  the  comparison 
in  the  second  column. 

As  rubber  blankets  had  not,  at  the  time  the  data  were  collect¬ 
ed,  been  issued  by  Government,  it  is  probable  that  the  regiments 
furnished  with  them  had  also  been  better  provided  for  than 
usual  in  other  respects,  arid  that  those  sleeping  on  the  bare 
ground  were  generally  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  supply 
depots  than  the  others,  and  consequently  not  as  well  provided 
for  in  other  respects. 

A  limited  examination  of  the  diseases  of  the  army  indicates 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  those  of  typhoid  type  occur  with 
regiments  sleeping  on  rubber  blankets,  the  least  with  those  on 
straw  or  boughs ;  the  largest  proportion  of  catarrhal,  with  regi¬ 
ments  on  wooden  floors,  the  least  with  those  on  the  ground ;  the 
largest  of  rheumatism,  with  those  on  wood,  the  smallest  with 
those  on  straw  or  boughs  ;  the  largest  of  malarial,  with  those  on 
the  ground,  the  least  with  those  on  straw  or  boughs. 

As  had  been  presumed  by  the  Commission,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  best  bed  for  soldiers  in  camp,  can,  with  a  little  skill,  be 
formed  from  fir  or  cedar  spray,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity.  The  Inspectors  have  from  the  outset  been 
instructed  to  advise  its  use  whenever  practicable.  It  should  be 
frequently  removed  and  burned,  after  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  tent  floor,  the  tents  being  struck  for  the  purpose. 

Experienced  officers  generally  object  to  the  board  floors  in 
tents.  They  are  thought  to  be  more  damp  than  the  ground 
itself  and  they  offer  an  opportunityjbr  the  collection  of  rubbish 
and  dirt,  and  make  th^a  difficult  of  removal. 
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Privies. — Privies  had  been  established  in  all  the  camps  in¬ 
spected,  except  those  of  two  or  three  regiments  recently  mus¬ 
tered  in. 

In  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  the  camps,  they  are  reported  to  be 
properly  arranged  and  kept  in  proper  order,  no  offensive  odor 
drifting  from  them.  In  twenty  (20)  per  cent.,  proper  attention 
was  not  given  to  them,  and  the  health  of  the  men  was  more  or 
less  seriously  endangered  in  consequence. 

In  sixty-eight  (68)  per  cent,  of  the  camps,  the  men  seemed  to 
be  effectively  restricted  to  the  use  of  privies.  In  thirty-two  (32) 
per  cent.,  the  proper  prohibition  was  found  by  the  inspectors  not 
to  be  strictly  enforced. 

In  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent.,  the  men  were  allowed,  at  least  at 
night,  to  urinate  within  the  camp  limits.  Night  buckets,  which 
are  regularly  provided,  one  for  each  tent,  in  the  British  service, 
are  nowhere  in  use.  The  Commission  does  not  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  added  to  the  camp  furniture,  believing  that 
their  cleaning  would  be  too  frequently  neglected. 


Disposition  of  Offal. — In  seventy-seven  (77)  per  cent,  of  the 
volunteer  camps,  slops,  refuse,  and  offal  are  systematically  re¬ 
moved  to  a  distance  from  camp  by  a  daily  detail  of  men. 

In  twenty-three  (23)  per  cent.,  this  duty  was  performed  irreg¬ 
ularly,  or  very  imperfectly.  In  nineteen  of  these  twenty-three 
camps,  the  inspectors  found  odors  of  decay  and  putrefaction  per¬ 
ceptible  in  and  about  the  tents  and  streets. 


Stables. — Stables  are  sometimes  found  actually  within  the 
camps,  and  quite  frequently  within  half  the  distance  prescribed 
by  the  Regulations . 

In  rather  more  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  of  the  camps,  the 
manure  and  litter  of  the  horses  are  allowed  to  accumulate  for  an 
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indefinite  period.  In  the  rest,  this  source  of  danger  is  removed 
to  a  distance,  or  burnt,  once  a  week,  or  oftener. 

Camp  Police ,  in  general. — Of  the  camps  inspected,  five  (5)  per 
cent,  were  in  admirable  order,  forty-five  per  cent,  fairly  clean, 
and  well  policed.  The  condition  of  twenty-six  (26)  per  cent 
was  negligent  and  slovenly,  and  that  of  twenty-four  (24)  per 
cent,  decidedly  bad,  filthy,  and  dangerous. 

In  those  camps  which  are  referred  to  as  in  a  neglected  and 
positively  bad  condition,  some  or  all  of  the  following  sources  of 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  men  were  found  to  exist,  viz  :  drains 
wanting  or  clogged  up,  and  retentive  of  stagnant  water ;  the  camp 
streets  and  spaces  between  the  tents  littered  with  refuse  food  and 
other  rubbish,  sometimes  in  an  offensive  state  of  decomposition  ; 
slops  deposited  in  pits  within  the  camp  limits,  or  thrown  out 
broadcast ;  heaps  of  manure  and  offal  close  to  the  camp,  and  the 
privies  neglected. 

In  about  two-thirds  of  the  camps,  the  streets  were  found  fairly 
clean,  but  in  only  about  one-third  were  the  edges  of  tents,  the 
spaces  between  them,  and  the  camp  drains,  entirely  free  from 
litter  and  rubbish. 

On  the  whole,  a  very  marked  and  gratifying  improvement  in 
the  custom  of  the  volunteer  regiments  in  respect  of  camp  police 
has  occurred  during  the  summer.  Faults  in  this  respect,  which 
were  at  one  time  generally  regarded  as  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  regimental  officers,  are  now  considered  disgraceful,  and  the 
number  of  camps  in  which  officers  and  men  take  pride  in  main¬ 
taining  an  exact  and  severe  camp  police,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Clothing. — The  shirts  used  by  the  men  were  found  to  be  of 
poor  quality  in  twenty-six  (26)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments 
examined.  In  seventy-four  (74)  per  cent.,  they  were  of  the  Reg- 
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ulation  quality.  In  ninety-four  (94)  per  cent.,  the  men  had  been 
provided  with  two  shirts  each.  In  four  and  a-half  (4J)  per  cent., 
they  had  but  one  each,  and  in  the  remainder  only  a  part  were 
properly  supplied. 

A  want  in  this  and  other  articles  of  clothing  frequently  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  have  sold  or  bartered  away  a  part 
of  what  they  have  received. 

In  nothing  are  the  volunteer  officers  more  remiss  of  their  duty 
than  in  that  of  ascertaining  such  deficiencies,  and  in  making  them 
good  upon  a  charge  against  the  pay  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  them.  A  proper  overstock  of  clothing  is  seldom  kept  in 
regiments  for  this  purpose.  Officers  have  often  been  known  to 
degrade  themselves,  their  Government,  and  their  commands,  by 
begging  for  supplies  of  clothing,  as  a  charity,  which  their  men 
were  abundantly  able  to  pay  for,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
obtain  for  them,  and  make  them  pay  for. 

Eighty-two  (82)  per  cent  of  the  regiments  were  well  supplied 
with  overcoats,  and  seven  (7)  percent,  partly  so.  In  eleven  (11) 
per  cent,  there  were  none  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  In  only 
three  (3)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  were  the  overcoats  of  poor 
quality.  Seventy-five  (75)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  cloth  body  coats ;  the  remainder  with  flannel 
sack  coats  or  cloth  jackets. 

Of  two  hundred  regiments,  all  were  provided  with  pantaloons — 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  sufficiently,  eight  indifferently,  sev¬ 
enteen  very  poorly. 

Men  have  been  frequently  seen  during  the  summer  on  duty 
and  on  parade  in  their  drawers  alone. 

In  seventy-five  (75)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments,  one  good 
blanket  had  been  issued  to  each  soldier.  In  twenty  (20)  per 
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cent.,  two  had  been  provided’;  these  being,  however,  in  most 
cases,  of  inferior  quality.  In  five  (5)  per  cent,  the  men  had  never 
all  received  each  a  blanket. 

Deficiencies  in  the  regulation  allowance  of  clothing,  noted  in 
October,  have  since  been  generally  made  good.  Where  they 
have  not,  it  is  in  nearly  every  case  owing  to  the  ignorance, 
negligence,  or  knavery  of  regimental  and  company  officers. 
There  are  ample  supplies  of  all  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  in¬ 
cluding  gloves  and  socks,  in  the  principal  depots,  from  which  all 
wants  still  existing  can  be  supplied  at  short  notice  upon  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  the  proper  officers. 

Never,  probably,  was  so  large  an  army  as  well  supplied  at  a 
similar  period  of  a  great  war. 

Cleanliness. — In  about  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  the  regiments, 
the  officers  claimed  that  they  gave,  systematic  attention  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  of  the  men  ;  but  in  very  few  instances — almost 
none — is  this  attention  what  it  should  be.  The  washing  of  the  feet 
is  very  rarely  enforced  as  a  military  duty,  and  in  not  more  than 
six  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  did  the  inspectors  believe,  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  that  the  officers  strictly  enforced  the  Army 
Regulations  in  respect  of  washing  the  head  and  neck.  In  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  regiments,  the  officers  reported  that  the  men 
washed  their  shirts  at  least  weekly.  In  the  remainder  the  want 
of  a  change  was  sometimes  given  as  a  reason  for  this  neglect. 
In  90  per  cent,  the  officers  professed  to  comply  with  the  Army 
Regulations  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  dirt  from  their  woolen 
clothing  ;  but,  from  observation,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  very 
rarely  done  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  volunteer  army  is  more  unsoldierlike  in  respect  to  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  its  improvement  has  been  slower  in  them  than 
in  any  other.  That  scrupulous  nicety  and  exactness  in  the  care 
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of  articles  of  dress  and  equipment  -which  gives  so  much  occupa¬ 
tion  to  regular  soldiers,  and  which  is  not  only  important  to  be 
observed  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  but  as  presenting  the  surest 
evidence  of  a  high  condition  of  discipline  and  efficiency  in  all  other 
respects,  is,  as  yet,  entirely  unknown.  A  proper  military  inspec¬ 
tion  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  a  volunteer  regiment.  Recently,  the 
inspectors  of  the  Commission  have  been  required  to  return  answers 
to  the  question :  “  Are  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty  allowed  to  wear 
u  their  coats  partially  buttoned ,  or  to  follow  personal  inclination  in 
u  matters  proper  to  be  made  uniform  and  regular  V ’  In  nearly 
seventy-five  (75)  per  cent.,  officers,  when  advised  with  on  this 
point,  confessed  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  in  most  instances  could  not  understand  the  object  of 
the  inquiry,  thus  showing  that  they  had  not  a  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  uniformity,  of  their  own  duties,  or  of  the 
trouble  that  would  be  saved  them  in  their  duties  by  a  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  intention  of  the  Regulations  in  this  respect. 

A  chief  advantage  of  the  uniform  of  military  bodies  is,  the 
facility  it  affords  for  keeping  their  equipments  in  serviceable 
order.  When  every  man  is  expected  to  appear,  in  all  matters 
of  dress,  the  exact  counterpart  of  every  other  man,  the  attention 
of  the  officer  is  arrested  by  a  very  slight  neglect  of  proper  care 
of  his  equipment  on  the  part  of  any  individual.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  proverb,  “  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  it  is  easier 
and  cheaper,  for  both  officer  and  private,  that  no  day  passes 
without  every  stitch  of  clothing,  every  strap,  buckle,  and  button 
being  put  in  the  best  possible  condition.  In  European  armies, 
every  man  is  required  to  be  prodded  with,  and  constantly  carry 
about  him,  not  only  articles  necessary  for  the  repair  of  his  cloth¬ 
ing,  belts,  &c.,  but  conveniences  for  cleaning  both  his  person 
and  clothing ;  as,  for  instance,  a  switch  or  cat  for  whipping  dust 
to  the  surface  of  cloth,  and  a  brush  to  remove  it ;  oil,  emery, 
whiting,  blacking  and  brushes,  for  straps,  shoes,  and  buttons. 
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In  the  British  army,  every  private  is  furnished  with  a  tooth 
brush,  which  he  is  required  to  show  in  his  knapsack  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  inspection.  The  economy  of  this  regulation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  prevalence  of  toothache  and  swollen  faces 
in  our  camps. 

Among  volunteers  it  is  somewhat  rarely  that  men  are  found 
provided  with  the  few  articles  which  are  essential  to  an  eco¬ 
nomical  care  of  their  clothing  ;  still  more  unfrequently  are  they 
found  possessed  of  those  which  are  requisite  to  the  maintenance 
of  health  in  crowded  camps  and  quarters.  This  want  also  stands 
directly  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  that  esprit  du  corps, 
which  is  as  essential  to  military  efficiency  as  to  health,  and  is  the 
only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  greater  difficulty  which 
the  inspectors  have  found  in  inducing  a  marked  improvement  in 
this  direction,  than  in  any  other. 

It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  such  articles  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Government  supplies,  and  that  every  man 
should  be  required  to  show  that  he  has  them  properly  stowed  in 
his  knapsack,  at  each  Sunday  morning  inspection — new  issues 
from  the  quartermaster  being  made  to  supply  losses  in  the  same 
manner  as  of  clothing,  the  value  of  all  beyond  the  yearly  allow¬ 
ance  being  deducted  from  the  monthly  pay  of  those  making  this 
necessary. 

Slovenliness  is  our  most  characteristic  national  vice.  Frontier 
necessities  and  costly  labor  account  in  a  measure  for  this.  The 
indirect  influence  exerted  upon  all  parts  of  the  country  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  local  system  of  labor  explains  more.  The  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  illustrates  the  vice  and  the  penalty  that  is  paid  for  it. 
Structures  designed  in  themselves  to  be  commensurate  with  and 
typical  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  great  republic,  are  offences 
against  good  taste,  like  precious  stones  on  dirty  hands,  when 
seen  from  out  of  the  unmitigated  shabbiness  and  filth  of  the 
unsewered,  unpaved,  unpoliced  streets  of  a  collocation  of  the 
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houses  of  citizens  who  cannot  remedy  the  evil.  “  The  National 
Hotel  sickness”  was  a  beneficent  reproof  of  the  narrow  policy 
which  demands  it  of  them.  That  which  was  lost  by  it,  could 
have  been  cheaply  saved,  at  an  expense  ten  times  as  great  as 
would  be  the  necessary  cost  of  making  Washington  a  healthful, 
beautiful,  and  appropriate  rural  metropolis;  an  attraction,  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  an  unceasing  influence  for  good,  in  this  way,  to  the 
whole  nation.  Yet  we  compel  our  most  valued  public  servants 
to  reside  in  this  capital,  and  with  abundant  evidence  that  simi¬ 
lar  causes  are  liable  to  induce,  any  day,  a  far  more  deadly  and 
sweeping  pestilence,  do  nothing  to  remove  them. 

While  the  simplest,  though  most  absolute,  sanitary  laws  are 
thus  disregarded  in  high  places,  it  need  not  be  thought  strange 
that  the  Inspectors  find  it  peculiarly  difficult,  even  after  typhus 
has  entered  the  camps,  to  make  the  volunteer  officers  real¬ 
ize  the  actual  military  necessity  upon  which  the  army  regula¬ 
tions,  with  reference  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  men,  are 
based. 

If  five  hundred  thousand  of  our  young  men  could  be  made  to 
acquire  something  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  soldiers  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  care  of  their  habitations,  their  persons,  and  their 
clothing,  by  the  training  of  this  war,  the  good  which  they  would 
afterwards  do  as  unconscious  missionaries  of  a  healthful  reform 
throughout  the  country,  vould  be  by  no  means  valueless  to  the 
nation. 

But  whatever  measures  can  be  taken  which  will  tend  mate¬ 
rially  to  improve  the  habits  of  tfie  volunteers  in  this  respect,  will 
undoubtedly  be  amply  repaid  in  their  greater  health  and  better 
spirit  in  their  duty. 

The  recommendation  made  to  the  Department,  in  August,  that 
each  soldier  should  be  provided  with  a  clothes  brush,  shoe  brush, 
feooth  brush,  comb,  and  towel,  adapted  to  be  carried  snugly  in 
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the  knapsack,  and  for  which  he  should  be  required  to  account 
weekly,  is  therefore  respectfully  renewed. 


Food. — The  regulation  articles  of  food  are  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  had  in  great  abundance,  and  their  quality  is, 
in  nearly  all  respects,  generally  satisfactory  to  the  men. 

The  chief  complaint  is  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  this  is 
mainly  confined  to  regiments  in  which,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  officers,  company  funds  are  wanting. 

Dessicated  vegetables  are  used  to  some  extent,  but  are  not  pop¬ 
ular,  because  the  men  have  not  learned  how  to  cook  them.  Reg¬ 
ulars  have  been  found  to  prefer  them  to  fresh  vegetables. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  captains  of  compa¬ 
nies  generally  neglected  to  make  requisitions  for  rations  in  proper 
form,  and  it  was  often  said  that  they  could  never  be  made  to  do 
so.  As  such  requisitions  are  the  only  honest  foundation  of  the 
army  system  of  supply,  the  Inspectors  were  directed  to  give  par¬ 
ticular  instructions  on  this  subject,  and  to  urge  strenuously  their 
adoption.  The  result  has  been  satisfactory.  Requisitions  are 
now  almost  universally  made  in  proper  form,  the  exceptions 
being  in  the  case  of  new  regiments,  and  in  these  only  for  a 
short  time  after  they  are  mustered  into  service. 


Company  Funds. — The  Commission,  soon  after  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  recommended  to  the  proper  department  of  Government,  as 
an  important  sanitary  measure,  the  issuing  of  an  order  by  which 
the  commutation  of  rations,  or  sale  to  Government  of  surplus 
food,  otherwise  wasted,  would  be  facilitated,  and  volunteers  thus 
encouraged  to  vary  their  diet  by  the  substitution  of  articles  not 
supplied  in  the  ration.  Such  an  order  was  at  length  issued,  and, 
though  the  volunteers  are  very  slow  to  comprehend  it,  or  bqjipve 
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in  the  advantages  which  it  offers,  a  very  satisfactory  advance  in 
this  respect  is  recently  reported. 

In  forty  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  inspected  during  the  month 
of  November  a  company  fund  existed  in  every  company  ;  they 
had  been  formed  also  in  several  companies  of  many  other  regi¬ 
ments.  In  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  out  of  two  hundred  in¬ 
spected  prior  to  November  1st,  not  a  single  company  fund  had 
been  commenced. 

The  company  fund  is  the  soldier’s  only  resource  for  many 
articles  indispensable  to  his  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency,  e.  g.y 
fresh  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  pepper,  (no  condiment  but  salt 
being  supplied  by  Government ;)  many  utensils  required  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  saving  rations  ;  knives,  forks,  spoons,  brushes,  blacking, 
&c.  Cavalry  and  artillery  men  depend  on  it  for  many  other 
articles  required  for  their  efficiency  and  creditable  appearance. 
Its  formation,  therefore,  promotes  the  health  of  a  regiment  not 
only  directly,  but  also  by  improving  the  morale,  soldierly  feel¬ 
ing,  and  self  respect  of  the  men,  which  have  no  small  influence 
on  their  physical  condition. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  existence  of  a  company  fund  operates 
as  a  check  on  frauds  on  the  Commissary  and  Quartermaster’s  De¬ 
partments,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  danger  of  disease  to  which 
sutler’s  shops  expose  the  men. 

In  one  case  fifty-seven  (57)  dollars  have  been  saved  in  a 
month,  the  men,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  having  fared 
well.  The  saving  ought  to  amount  to  at  least  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum  for  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  men,  and  this 
amount  is  wasted  whenever  company  funds  do  not  exist.* 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Commission  have  all  done  much  to  re- 


*  Company  savings  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  have  been  more  recently 
reported. 
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move  objections,  and  induce  the  attempt  to  form  the  fund  in  every 
company  they  have  visited;  and  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  one 
of  them  has  for  sometime  been  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
demonstrating  its  practicability  and  advantages. 

Hospital  Fund. — Analogous  to  the  company  fund,  and  of  like 
importance,  is  the  hospital  fund,  raised  in  similar  manner,  by  the 
re-sale  to  Government  of  the  rations  not  needed  by  men  while  in 
hospital ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  commutation  of  these  rations 
for  their  money  value.  On  this  fund  the  volunteers  have  to  rely 
for  hospital  bedding  and  clothing,  and  for  all  the  extra  delica¬ 
cies,  and  medical  and  other  appliances  which  the  sick  and  con¬ 
valescent  require.  Yet  it  exists  in  the  regimental  hospitals  of 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  volunteer  regiments  now  in  the 
field. 

Cooking. — The  volunteers  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  take 
kindly  to  cooking,  but  of  late  no  serious  complaint  on  this  score 
has  been  reported.  The  system  of  rotation  of  cooks  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  regular  army  is  not  generally  adopted,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  selecting  cooks  is  very  varied. 

Army  cooking  is  generally  done  by  fires  made  in  trenches, 
in  the  most  simple  and  primitive  manner.  Not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  inspected  use  cooking  stoves  of 
any  pattern.  Several  which  employed  them  for  a  time  have 
given  them  up  and  adopted  trenches  and  an  open  fire,  as  practi¬ 
cally  more  efficient  and  convenient  under  the  circumstances. 

The  cooking  of  the  volunteers  constantly  improves,  and,  how¬ 
ever  rude,  is  probably  already  more  wholesome  than,  that  which 
the  average  of  the  men  have  been  subject  to  before  enlistment, 
because  some  of  the  most  deleterious  modes  of  cooking  to  which 
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they  have  been  accustomed  are  not  practicable  in  camps.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  peddlers  of  “  pies”  and  other  ill- 
prepared  and  injurious  articles  are  generally  admitted  into  camp 
with  little,  if  any,  restriction,  and  are  subject  to  no  efficient 
supervision.  Fluctuations  on  the  sick  list  have  been,  in  certain 
cases,  found  to  be  directly  corresponding  with  the  greater  or  less 
facility  of  access  to  the  men  given  the  pie-peddlers. 

A  regular  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  contents  of  all  ped¬ 
dlers’  wagons  coming  to  the  camp  has  been  instituted  by  order  of 
the  Colonel,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  inspector  of  the  Commission, 
in  several  regiments,  with  manifest  advantage.  If  an  inspection 
of  markets  is  a  necessary  civic  office,  an  inspection  of  peddlers 
is  certainly  a  necessary  office  for  our  camps.  There  would  seem 
to  be  occasion  for  a  general  order  or  regulation  on  this  subject. 

Sutlers. — In  this  connexion  reference  cannot  be  avoided  to  the 
evil  which  often  comes  to  the  men  from  the  sutler’s  shop.  There 
would  be  little  objection  to  the  present  sutler  system  were  the 
instructions  of  the  Army  Regulations  thoroughly  carried  out. 
But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  proper  control  and  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  sutler  is  scarcely  ever  maintained  in  volunteer  regi¬ 
ments. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  corrupt  bargains  have  been 
formed  in  certain  instances  between  the  sutler  and  officers  of  his 
regiment ;  that  in  other  cases  officers  receive  presents  of  wine 
from  the  sutler ;  that  sutlers  have  used  their  influence  and  power 
over  the  men  to  prevent  them  saving  from  their  pay  for  the  sake 
of  their  families,  and  that  they  sometimes  engage  in  the  secret 
sale  of  spirits. 

Of  two  hundred  regiments  inspected  in  September  and  Octo- 
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ber,  twelve  (12)  were  without  sutlers.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  (188)  sutlers,  one  hundred  and  three  (103)  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiments,  sixty-three  (63)  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  fourteen  (14)  by  a  board  of  regimental  offi¬ 
cers,  five  (5)  by  Governors  of  States,  and  the  appointment  of 
three  (3)  was  not  ascertained. 


In  one  hundred  and  four  (104)  regiments  a  tariff  of  prices  for 
the  sutler’s  shop  was  said  to  have  been  established,  although  it 
was  very  rarely  “conspicuously  posted,”  as  required  by  the  Reg¬ 
ulations.  It  had  been  fixed  in  some  instances  by  a  regimental 
board  or  council,  and  in  others  by  the  sutler  himself.  In  eighty 
(80)  regiments,  the  price  of  articles  sold  was  not  fixed,  and  in 
four  (4)  the  fact  was  not  reported.* 


Drunkenness. — In  thirty-one  (31)  regiments,  the  sutler  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  liquor.  In  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (169),  the 
officers  reported  that  the  sale  was  prohibited.  In  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  (177),  it  appeared  that  the  men  did,  in  fact, 
get  liquor  with  more  or  less  freedom  and  facility  from  the  sutlers 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  communication  of  a  surgeon  of  a  vol¬ 
unteer  regiment,  addressed  to  the  Commission : 

“In  our  regiment  we  have  the  best  sutlers  on  the  Potomac;  nevertheless  they 
prove ,  in  actual  practice ,  an  unmitigated  curse.  Some  of  the  men  throw  their 
rations  away,  and  literally  live  on  sutler’s  trash.  Others  will  eat  a  full  ration, 
and  then  go  straight  to  the  sutlers  and  eat  three  or  four  villainous  pies.  Many 
of  these  have  been  fried  in  condemned  lard  a  week  before  the  soldier  eats  them. 
The  result  is  camp  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  all  their  concomitant  evils. 

“Sutlers  are  a  twofold  evil.  By  them  the  soldier  is  tempted  to  spend  hin 
earnings,  which  should  be  saved  for  a  purpose,  and  is  made  sick  in  the  same 
transaction.  My  observation  and  experience  in  camp  prove  clearly  that  to 
keep  a  soldier  healthy  you  must  confine  him  to  plain  and  regular  rations. 

“  If  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  compel  the 
soldiers  to  live  on  the  Government  rations  only,  it  would  prove  a  blessing  of 
infinite  value  to  the  service.” 
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or  otherwise.  In  twenty-three  (23),  the  inspectors  were  satisfied 
that  the  men  did  not  often  or  readily  obtain  liquor. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  in  all  the  regiments 
which  had  access  to  liquor  there  was  any  serious  habitual  excess 
in  its  use.  Intoxication  was  acknowledged  to  be  common  in 
only  six  (6)  regiments.  In  thirty-one  (31),  it  was  said  to  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  though  not  deemed  a  serious  evil ;  and  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  (163),  the  inspectors  were  assured,  and 
had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  very  rare.  In  the  majority 
of  regiments  there  is  very  little  dram-drinking,  except  shortly 
after  pay-day.  The  volunteers  are  believed  to  be  more  tem¬ 
perate  than  any  European  army.  Most  of  the  liquor  drunk  by 
the  volunteers  is  probably  obtained  from  the  pie  peddlers.  When 
other  means  fail,  it  is  conveyed  in  the  pies. 

In  certain  regiments  containing  a  large  per  centage  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  lager  beer  has  been  freely  used.  There  is  evidence  before 
the  Commission  tending  to  show  that  its  use  (at  least  during  the 
summer)  was  beneficial,  and  that  disorders  of  the  bowels  were 
less  frequent  in  companies  regularly  supplied  with  it  in  modera¬ 
tion  than  in  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment. 

Discipline. — The  daily  average  of  men  in  the  guardhouse  was 
reported  to  have  been — 
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Men  are  generally  kept  effectually  within  camp  limits.  The 
average  daily  absences  from  camp  were  eight  for  each  regiment. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Commission  have  been  instructed  to 
give  attention  to  certain  matters  solely  as  tests  of  discipline. 

The  reason  for  this  is  explained  in  the  following  Resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in  July : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  among  the 
troops,  have  become  convinced  that  the  first  sanitary  law  in  camp 
and  among  soldiers  is  military  discipline ;  and  that  unless  this 
is  vigorously  asserted  and  enforced,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  and 
impossible  to  effect,  by  any  secondary  means,  the  great  end  they 
propose — which  is  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  army. 

“ Resolved ,  That  looking  only  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  troops,  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  any  special  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  military  discipline  in  favor  of  volunteer  troops,  based 
either  upon  their  supposed  unwillingness  or  inability  to  endure 
it,  or  upon  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  publio,  is  a  fallacious 
policy,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the  lives  of  the  men  and  the 
success  of  the  national  cause;  and  that,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  families  and  the  communities  from  which  the  volunteers  come, 
and  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion,  we  implore  that  the 
most  thorough  system  of  military  discipline  be  carried  out  with 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  volunteer  force,  as  the  first  and  es¬ 
sential  condition  of  their  health,  comfort,  and  morality. 

“j Resolved,  That  the  health  and  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  the 
men,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  uninterrupted  presence,  the 
personal  watchfulness,  and  the  rigid  authority  of  the  regimental 
and  company  officers ;  and  that  all  the  great  defects,  whether  in 
the  commissariat  or  in  the  police  of  camps,  are  radically  due  to 
the  absence  of  officers  from  their  posts,  and  to  the  laxity  of  the 
discipline  to  which  they  are  themselves  accustomed — a  laxity 
which  would  never  be  tolerated  among  regulars,  and  which,  while 
tolerated  among  our  soldiers,  will  make  our  force  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  rather  than  an  army. 

“j Resolved,  That  it  is  the  public  conviction  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  their  painful  experience  of 
the  want  of  leaders  and  protectors ,  would  heartily  welcome  a 
rigid  discipline  exerted  over  their  officers  and  themselves  ;  that 
the  public  would  hail  with  joy  the  inauguration  of  a  decisive, 
prompt,  and  rigid  rule,  extending  alike  to  officers  and  men  ;  and 
that  any  despondency  or  doubt  connected  with  our  military  and 
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national  prospects,  or  with  the  health  and  security  of  our  troops, 
would  disappear  with  the  first  indications  of  rigid  order  enforced 
with  impartial  authority  throughout  the  whole  army.” 

The  opinion  is  often  expressed  by  professional  soldiers  that 
an  effectively  disciplined  army  can  never  be  made  of  volunteers, 
and  that  as  undisciplined  men  can  only  be  used  in  war  in  limited 
numbers,  chiefly  to  preserve  the  fighting  force  from  excessive 
fatigue,  it  is  a  waste  of  the  public  resources  to  keep  a  large  volun¬ 
teer  force  in  the  field.  Many  volunteers  express,  in  effect,  their 
acquiescence  in  this  view,  when  they  say,  “  You  cannot  expect 
volunteers  to  be  as  particular  as  regulars” — an  answer  constantly 
given  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Inspectors,  when  they  find  a  regi¬ 
ment  the  condition  of  which  is  in  all  respects  disgraceful  to  its 
officers.  To  the  consideration  that  this  war  is  to  be  waged 
against  volunteers,  the  reply  of  those  who  believe  that  only  a 
large  army  of  regulars  can  prosecute  it  to  a  successful  end,  is, 
that  undisciplined  forces  are  much  better  adapted  for  defensive 
than  for  offensive  operations,  and  that  volunteers  can  never  be 
pushed  to  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  however  they  may  hack  at 
its  extremities.  This  view  is  habitually  sustained  by  those  whose 
position  entitles  their  judgment  to  be  regarded  with  respect,  and 
the  question  whether  volunteers  can  be  effectively  disciplined 
thus  becomes  a  serious  one  for  the  nation,  and  may  be  thought 
to  give  an  importance  to  the  information  obtained  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  aside  from  its  sanitary  bearing. 

Discipline  is  a  habit  of  prompt  and  exact  obedience  under  cer¬ 
tain  authority.  Being  a  habit,  it  cannot  be  taken  on,  except  by 
a  more  or  less  rapid  process  of  acquirement.  So  long  as  progress 
is  being  made,  a  satisfactory  state  of  discipline  is  not  only  to  be 
thought  yet  possible  of  attainment,  but  it  may  be  probable. 

There  have  been  a  few  regiments  of  volunteers  in  which  no 
progress  in  discipline  during  a  considerable  period  could  be  ob- 
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served.  Special  causes  were  obvious  in  every  such  case,  and 
they  were  notoriously  exceptional  in  character.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  volunteer  regi¬ 
ments  there  has  been  from  month  to  month  a  perceptible  advance 
in  discipline. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  those  regiments  which  have  been  com¬ 
manded  by  officers  educated  at  West  Point,  but  of  those  the 
commanders  of  which  six  months  ago  had  never  had  a  sword  or 
musket  in  their  hands,  never  read  a  military  book,  never  saw  a 
company  of  soldiers.  It  is  true  not  only  of  regiments  of  volunteers 
the  officers  of  which  were  selected  by  the  War  Department  or 
by  Governors,  but  of  those  which  elected  their  officers.  It  can¬ 
not  even  be  said  that  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  progress 
of  these  different  classes  is  to  be  observed.  The  advantage  of 
educated  and  appointed  officers  over  elected  civilians  is  clearly 
manifest  only  in  the  fact  that  the  former  have  in  no  case — as  far 
as  known  to  the  Commission — allowed  their  regiments  to  fall 
into  the  rare,  exceptional,  excessively  demoralized  condition  before 
referred  to.  Regiments  of  volunteers  having  an  unusual  strength 
of  West  Point  officers  have  in  all  cases  been  found  in  a  fair  state 
of  discipline,  so  that  if  an  order  with  reference  to  matters  of 
camp-police  was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  an  Inspector  of  the 
Commission,  it  could  be  assumed  that  it  would  not  be  neglected. 
But  this  has  been  equally  true  of  many  regiments  whose  officers 
were  taken  from  civil  life  and  elected. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  concluded  that  military  education  and 
experience  is  of  no  value,  nor  that  there  are  no  disadvantages 
attending  the  election  of  officers.  But  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
that  a  special  military  education  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ade¬ 
quate  appreciation  of  the  value  of  discipline  or  to  the  enforcement 
of  discipline.  There  is,  indeed,  room  for  doubt  if  the  conviction 
which  prevails  with  regular  officers  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
discipline  with  volunteers,  and  their  consequent  hesitation  and 
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endeavors  to  accommodate  their  habits  to  the  supposed  necessity 
for  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  authority  in  dealing  with  vol¬ 
unteers,  is  not  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  progress  in  discipline 
than  the  inexperience  of  the  officers  chosen  from  among  civilians. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  certainly  less,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  commands  in  discipline  greater,  compared  with 
that  of  regulars  and  with  volunteers  commanded  by  regulars, 
than  the  Commission,  influenced  by  the  judgment  of  experienced 
military  advisers,  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  not  a  few  cases 
where  the  officers  of  a  regiment  appeared  at  the  outset  peculiarly 
incompetent,  qtfite  careless  of  discipline  and  incapable  of  estab¬ 
lishing  it,  after  a  few  months  a  very  decided  improvement  has 
been  observed. 

To  account  for  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  that  the  habit 
of  command  grows,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  that  if 
an  officer  does  not  habitually  perform  his  proper  duties,  and  see 
that  the  orders  which,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  he  should  give,  are  carried  out,  discomfort  is  sure  to  result 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  command.  Such  officers,  however  pop. 
ular  they  may  have  been  when  elected,  soon  become  aware  that 
the  accidents,  privations,  and  discomforts  to  which  their  men, 
through  their  neglect,  are  subject,  are  bringing  ridicule,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  hatred  upon  themselves,  and  they  are  thus  driven 
to  resign,  or  they  fall  into  practices  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  higher  authority,  and  which  lead  to  their  dismissal,  or  they 
yield  more  and  more  to  the  habit  of  military  authority,  and  will 
gradually  learn  that  the  simplest  and  easiest,  and  most  popular 
course,  is  that  of  the  most  complete  discipline. 

Thus,  throughout  the  volunteer  army,  the  Commission  has  of 
late  been  gratified  to  find  the  habit  slowly  forming  and  strength¬ 
ening,  the  general  absence  of  which  in  July  seemed  to  involve 
the  greatest  danger  to  health. 

Commiseration  for  what  are  erroneously  considered  technical 
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offenders,  and  moderation  or  neglect  in  dealing  with  them,  is 
costing  the  country  more  lives  by  far  than  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  adding  many  millions  to  the  expense  of  the  war. 
A  strict  enforcement  of  the  Army  Regulations  would  do  more 
to  prevent  disease  than  all  that  the  Commission  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  done  by  other  means.  Neglect  in  their  enforcement 
will  be  due  less,  hereafter,  the  Commission  is  convinced,  to  the 
ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  regimental  and  company  officers, 
than  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  staffs  for  their  proper  in¬ 
spection,  instruction,  and  superintendence.  And  it  may  here  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  causes  of  disease  and  dq|th  can  often  be 
traced  with  great  confidence  to  the  occupation  of  military  officers 
of  high  rank  in  merely  clerical  duties,  and  to  delays  and  neglects 
which  arise  from  the  want  of  sufficient  aids  and  clerks  in  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  and  headquarters.  There  is  no  office  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  civil  or  military,  with  which  the  Commission  has  had  fre¬ 
quent  communication,  which  is  not  charged  with  such  a  weight  of 
duties  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  got  through  with,  except  at 
an  expense  of  labor  to  certain  individuals,  which  cannot  be  long 
sustained  without  crippling  the  faculties  which  the  good  of  the 
country  needs  to  have  constantly  exercised  in  them. 

Recreations. — About  one-fifth  (J)  of  the  regiments  possessed 
libraries,  mostly  of  religious  books.  They  were  generally  dona¬ 
tions  made  to  the  chaplain.* 


*  There  is  a  large  religious  element  in  the  volunteer  force.  Religious 
organizations  already  exist  in  about  half  the  regiments,  and  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  alone  has  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them  more  than  20,000,000  pages,  (equal  to  60,000  12mo.  vol¬ 
umes.)  The  number  of  letters  written  by  the  volunteers  is  remarkable,  and  a 
delightful  indication  of  a  fact  which  should  remove  all  fear  of  a  permanent 
military  despotism  in  this  country.  In  some  regiments,  of  1,000  men,  it  has 
averaged,  for  weeks,  above  six  hundred  a  day.  For  all  the  regiments  it  must 
have  been,  through  the  summer,  not  far  from  three  hundred.  In  some  regi¬ 
ments,  as  Wilson’s  22d  Massachusetts,  there  is  not  a  man  unable  to  thus  com¬ 
municate  with  his  friends  at  home. 
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There  is  an  intense  demand  for  books  and  periodicals,  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  lighter  class,  and  for  newspapers.  Reading  matter 
of  almost  every  class  is  gratefully  received.  The  Inspectors  are 
able  to  supply  this  demand  in  some  small  degree  from  the  stores 
consigned  to  the  Commission,  but  hospital  patients  are  considered 
to  have  the  first  claim  upon  them.  In  one  case,  sixty  dollars  had 
been  subscribed  by  a  company  from  its  ration  savings  for  news¬ 
papers,  a  tent  having  been  also  got,  which  was  used  as  a  reading 
room. 

In  forty- two  (42)  regiments,  systematic  athletic  recreations 
foot  ball,  base  bttfl,  &c.)  were  general.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  (156)  there  were  none.  As  to  two  (2)  the  fact  is  not  reported. 
Where  there  are  none,  card-playing  and  other  in-door  games 
generally  take  their  place.  There  is  some  evidence  of  serious 
mischief  from  gambling.  Sharpers  are  believed  to  have  enlisted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  as  professional  gamblers.  One 
(a  non-commissioned  officer)  is  reported  to  have  boasted  of  large 
gains.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  practice  prevents  the 
men  from  maintaining  both  mind  and  body  in  health  by  active 
amusement  in  the  open  air.* 

Officers  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
influence  their  men  to  this  end.  The  observation  was  made  by 
Baron  Larrey  :  “  After  the  accustomed  military  exercises,  it  is 
“  desirable  that  the  men  be  subjected  to  regular  hours,  gymnas- 
“  tic  amusements,  and  some  mode  of  useful  instruction.  It  is  in 
“  this  manner  especially  that  mutual  instruction  established 
“  among  the  troops  of  the  line  is  beneficial  to  the  soldier  and  the 
“  state.  Warlike  music  during  their  repasts  or  at  their  hours 


*  In  the  Second  New  York  Artillery,  Major  H.  P.  Roach  commanding,  the 
men  are  receiving  a  regular  and  thorough  gymnastic  training.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  this  regiment  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  sanitary  condition  than  any  other 
inspected  to  the  date  of  this  report. 
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44  of  recreation  will  contribute  much  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the 
44  soldier.” — Surgical  Essays,  p.  178. 

Regimental  Bands. — Of  two  hundred  (200)  regiments,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  (143)  were  provided  with  bands,  fifty- 
three  (53)  had  none,  and  as  to  four,  (4,)  the  fact  is  not  reported. 
These  bands  are  not  generally  of  the  first  order,  by  any  means, 
but  are  sufficiently  good  to  please  and  interest  the  great  majority 
of  the  soldiers.  The  men  are  almost  universally  proud  of  their 
band,  particularly  so  if  it  be  of  more  than  average  respectability, 
and  like  to  compare  it  with  others  which  they  think  inferior.  It 
is,  in  many  instances,  supported  in  considerable  part  by  a  self- 
imposed  tax  on  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men,  which  some¬ 
times  is  as  high  as  five  per  cent.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  report  that  this  contribution  is  cheerfully  paid. 

They  also  frequently  report  that  they  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  value  attached  by  the  men  to  military  music  on  a  scale 
larger  than  that  of  the  bugle,  fife,  and  drum ;  and  that  they  are 
satisfied  of  the  wholesome  and  stimulating  influence  of  even  a 
third-rate  band  ;  that  it  raises  the  spirits  of  the  men,  warms 
their  patriotism  and  their  professional  feeling  as  soldiers,  and 
thus  actually  tends  (not  so  remotely  as  might  at  first  appear)  to 
promote  health,  discipline,  and  efficiency.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  small  extent  to  which  healthful  recrea¬ 
tions  have  been  introduced  into  camp. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Douglas,  who  was  despatched  to  Poolesville  as 
special  Inspector  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff, 
reported  to  the  Commission  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

44  I  am  convinced  that  music  in  a  camp  after  a  battle,  whether 
44  it  is  a  successful  or  unsuccessful  engagement,  is  of  great  im- 
44  portance,  but  especially  so  after  a  defeat.  One  of  the  soldiers 
44  said  to  me,  4 1  can  fight  with  ten  times  more  spirit,  hearing  the 
44  band  play  some  of  our  national  airs,  than  I  can  without  the 
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“  music.’  Others  of  the  wounded  said  they  wished  the  bands 
“  would  play  more  frequently.”  • 

Similar  remarks  have  been  often  reported. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  encouragement  may  be  given  to  the 
formation  and  improvement  of  regimental  bands,  so  far  at  least 
as  a  proper  economy  will  permit. 

Remittances  of  Pay.— The  soldiers  of  fifty-seven  (57)  per  cent, 
of  the  regiments  had  sent  home  to  their  families  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  pay.  Of  the  remainder,  many  had  not  been  paid 
at  the  date  of  inspection. 

The  men  are  generally  disposed  to  send  home  from  half  to 
three-fourths  of  their  pay,  if  satisfied  that  they  can  do  so  safely. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  remittance  of  pay  by  the 
soldiers  to  those  dependent  on  them  should  be  encouraged  and 
facilitated  in  every  possible  way. 

The  practice  improves  the  moral  tone  of  the  soldier,  by  keeping 
up  his  sense  of  a  continuing  relation  with  his  family.  It  tends  to 
preserve  him  from  the  vices  of  the  camps,  and  from  becoming  a 
mere  mercenary  man-at-arms,  and  it  thus  makes  him  a  better 
citizen  when  he  returns  to  civil  life.  Being  most  abundantly  fed 
and  clothed  by  Government,  he  scarcely  needs  money,  except 
occasionally  to  replace  some  lost  or  worn-out  articles  of  clothing* 
He  can,  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  scarcely  spend  it  otherwise,  with¬ 
out  positive  injury  to  himself.  What  is  not  sent  home,  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  laid  out  in  unwholesome  food  (pies  and  the  like) 
or  more  unwholesome  drink,  to  the  damage  of  his  health  and  the 
diminution  of  his  efficiency,  to  the  cost  of  Government.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  regimental  pay  day  is  immediately  followed  by 
an  enlarged  sick  list,  and  a  more  populous  guard-house. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  that  if  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  portion 
of  the  soldiers’  pay  which  he  spends  in  camp  were  thrown  into 
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the  Potomac,  he  would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  gainer,  the  only  loser 
being  the  sutler  and  the  peddler. 

Moreover,  the  neglect  to  remit  the  soldier’s  pay  often  leaves 
his  family  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity.  There  is 
danger  of  a  great  pauper  class  being  thus  created,  especially  in 
our  large  cities  ;  and  the  existence  of  this  class,  always  most  un¬ 
desirable,  will  be  peculiarly  mischievous  at  the  present  critical 
period  by  increasing  local  taxation  and  general  distress,  weak¬ 
ening  the  national  resources,  and  wearying  the  people  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  just  and  necessary  war. 

The  disposition  among  our  soldiers  to  remit  the  largest  part  of 
their  pay  should,  therefore,  be  gladly  encouraged  and  aided  in 
every  way  by  Government,  nor  should  there  be  any  hesitation  in 
incurring  any  reasonable  expenditure  which  will  confirm  and 
strengthen  so  gratifying  a  characteristic. 

Qualifications  of  Surgeons. — The  qualifications  of  Regimental 
Surgeons,  in  respect  of  education  and  experience,  cannot,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  ascertained  by  direct  inquiry.  The  Inspectors, 
however,  are  usually  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  point, 
by  conversation,  and  by  observing  the  mode  in  which  the  surgeon’s 
duties  are  performed. 

They  report  the  Surgeons  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
(176)  out  of  two  hundred  (200)  regiments  in  question,  sufficiently 
well  qualified ;  four  (4)  incompetent ;  thirteen  (13)  of  doubtful 
competence ;  and  as  to  seven  (7)  regiments,  the  point  is  not  re¬ 
ported  upon,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  surgeon  from  his  post, 
or  to  some  other  reason. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129)  of  these  Regimental  Sur¬ 
geons  are  reported  as  not  only  competent,  but  as  having  discharged 
their  duties  with  creditable  energy  and  earnestness ;  twenty-five 
(25)  to  have  done  so  with  tolerable  attentiveness ;  nineteen  (19) 
to  have  been  negligent  and  inert ;  of  the  surgeons  of  twenty- 
seven  (27)  regiments,  no  distinct  opinion  is  expressed. 
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Camp  Hospitals. — The  arrangement,  equipment,  and  supplies 
of  the  Regimental  Hospitals  are  reported  to  have  been  in  one 
hundred  and  five  (105)  of  the  regiments,  good;  fifty-two  (52) 
indifferent  or  tolerable;  twenty-six  (26)  bad. 

In  thirteen  (13)  regiments,  no  hospital  whatever  had  been  or¬ 
ganized.  As  to  four,  there  is  no  report. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  two 
hundred  regiments  under  consideration ;  the  numbers  sick  in 
hospitals  and  in  quarters ;  the  proportion  sick  in  hospitals  and 
quarters  to  every  1000  strength,  and  to  every  1000  cases  on  the 
sick  list : 


Of  200  regiments  last  visited  previous  to  Novem¬ 

Aggregate  num¬ 

PRESENT  STRENGTH  ON  SICK  LIST. 

ber,  1861. 

bers. 

Proportion  to 
every  1,000. 

Proportion  to 
every  1,000. 

Strength  when  mustered . 

Strength  when  inspected . 

176,639 

176,042 

On  sick-list  at  the  time  of  inspection. ... 

12,841 

73 

1,000 

Sick  in  General  Hospital . 

2,756 

16 

215 

“  Regimental  Hospital . 

2,973 

17 

231 

“  Quarters . 

7,112 

40 

554 

Resume . — The  table  on  the  following  page  presents  a  resumd 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  condition  of 
two  hundred  regiments.  The  returns  of  all  inspections  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  similar,  exact,  and  concise  form,  and  the  precise  con¬ 
dition  of  each  regiment,  of  each  brigade,  of  each  division,  of  each 
department,  and  of  the  volunteers  from  each  State,  in  all  the 
particulars  indicated,  is  separately  tabulated  at  the  office  of  the 
Commission.  The  causes  of  special  disease  may  thus,  sometimes, 
be  demonstrated  in  a  moment. 


Table  showing  the  Character  of  the  200  Regiments  last  inspected  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  previous  to 

1sj5  November ,  1861. 
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MORTALITY,  DISEASES,  AND  CASUALTIES. 

Extent  and  General  Character  of  Disease. — In  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  average  constant  number  of  sick,  per  one  thousand 
(1,000)  men,  has  been  sixty-three  (03;)  in  the  department  oi 
Western  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  (162;)  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  (116.) 

The  average  constant  number  of  sick  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  in  the  regiments  east  and  west, 
so  far  as  visited,  has  been  seventy-seven  (77)  per  thousand.  In 
this  number  all  relieved  from  duty,  from  any  sort  of  physical 
indisposition,  however  slight,  are  included. 

At  this  rate,  in  order  to  secure  a  constantly  active  force  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  (300,000)  the  nation  must  maintain 
in  the  field  an  army  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  (325,000.) 

The  number  of  sick  varies  in  different  regiments  from  one- 
third  of  one  (.33)  per  cent,  to  forty-nine  (49)  percent. 

The  average  length  of  time  lost  for  active  duty,  in  each  case  of 
sickness  reported,  has  been  a  little  more  than  five  days,  (5.18.) 

The  health  of  the  volunteers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has 
been  slightly  better  than  that  indicated  by  the  returns  respecting 
the  health  of  the  regular  army,  during  the  past  year.  The 
average  health  of  the  whole  volunteer  force  in  the  field  has  been 
inferior  to  that  of  the  regulars. 

The  average  number  of  men  constantly  sick  in  the  regiments 
from  several  of  the  States  respectively,  is  nearly  as  follows : 
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New  York, 

(per  thousand  strong,) 

- 

- 

- 

-  55 

Pennsylvania, 

tt 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

-  57' 

Massachusetts, 

tt 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

-  62* 

Connecticut, 

tt 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

-  49 

Vermont, 

a 

a 

- 

- 

- 

-  83 

Maine, 

it 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

-  124 

New  Jersey, 

a 

a 

- 

- 

- 

-  36 

Wisconsin, 

tt 

a 

- 

- 

- 

-  76 

Indiana, 

tt 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

-  42 

Michigan, 

tt 

tt 

- 

-  . 

- 

76 

Illinois, 

tt 

a 

- 

- 

- 

-  156 

Ohio, 

tt 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

-  192 

Data  derived  from  regiments  of  States  not  included 

in 

the  above 

list  are  too  limited  to  be  of  use.  The  forces  from  Ohio  and  some 
other  States  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  subject  to  unusual 
privations  and  exposure,  during  the  campaign  among  the  mountains 
of  Western  Virginia.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  those  of  Illinois, 
in  Missouri.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  most  sickness  has 
occurred  where  regiments,  raised  in  far  northern  and  highland 
districts,  have  been  removed  to  lowland,  fluvial,  and  seaboard 
districts  ;  those,  for  instance,  from  Maine  and  Vermont,  the  ridge 
counties  of  New  York,  and  from  Minnesota,  being  more  subject 
to  distinct  disease,  as  well  as  to  demoralization,  or  ill-defined 
nostalgia,  than  others  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  healthi¬ 
est  regiments,  physically  and  morally,  have  been  those  from  the 
seaboards,  as  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey;  those  from  Rhode  Island  being 
probably  the  most  fortunate  in  this  respect,  which  fact,  however, 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  superior  discipline  early  in  the  campaign 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  rate  of  sickness  of  foreign  armies 
with  that  of  the  volunteers,  because  it  is  uncertain  what  degree 
of  sickness  in  them  places  a  man  upon  the  sick  list.  Our  volun- 
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teer  surgeons  are,  undoubtedly,  very  accommodating  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  probably  more  so  than  the  surgeons  of  the  regular  army 
or  of  foreign  armies.  It  has  happened  in  more  than  one  instance 
that  upon  an  order  to  advance  against  the  enemy  being  given, 
every  man  of  a  regiment  then  on  the  sick  list  immediately  re¬ 
ported  himself  well,  was  discharged,  and  shouldered  his  musket 
in  the  line  of  battle.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one-half  those 
returned  as  sick  by  the  surgeons  of  volunteers  would  do^he  same, 
under  similar  circumstances ;  that  proportion  being  excused  from 
duty  on  account  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  severe  fatigue,  or  a  slight 
indigestion. 

In  the  whole  British  army,  in  time  of  peace,  6.5  per  cent,  of 
the  force  otherwise  available,  is  reported  constantly  “in  hospital.” 
Of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
1808-1814,  21  per  cent,  (or  9,300  of  an  average  force  of 
44,500  men)  was  constantly  “  sick  in  hospital.”  The  number  of 
sick  ranged  from  9  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  at  different 
periods. 

These  rates  were  exceeded  in  the  British  army  of  the  Crimea. 
To  maintain  100  effective  soldiers  in  the  field,  it  there  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  26.6  sick  men.  The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  was  3  per  cent,  by  wounds,  and  20  per  cent,  by 
disease. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  British  army,  at  home  and 
in  time  of  peace,  was  from  1.1  to  2  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1847. 

The  average  mortality  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  been, 
during  the  summer,  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent.,  (allowance  being 
made  for  those  who  die  after  their  discharge,  from  causes  con¬ 
nected  with  army  life.)  Imperfect  data  received  from  the  West 
indicate  a  considerably  larger  rate  for  the  whole  army  ;  prob¬ 
ably  it  will  not  be  far  from  5  per  cent,  if  sweeping  epidemics 
should  be  escaped. 
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Mortality  from  disease ,  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  is 
140  per  cent,  greater  in  time  of  war  than  of  peace  ;  rising  from 
an  annual  rate  of  15  or  16  to  one  of  87  or  38  per  1,000  strength. 
The  principal  increase  of  the  deaths  in  the  navy,  in  time  of  war, 
is  from  disease;  the  amount  of  increase  from  casualties  being  com¬ 
monly  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  a  classification  of  the  cases 
of  disease  in  the  volunteer  army  during  a  portion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  showing,  also,  the  per  centage  of  casualties  of  all  kinds 
(wounds,  accidents,  &c.)  for  the  same  period,  compared  with 
like  returns  from  the  army  of  the  Crimea,  from  April  10,  1854, 
to  June  30,  1856  : 


Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Army  of 
the  West. 

Army  of  the  Crimea, 
Ap.  10,  ’54,  to  Juoe 
30,1856. 

Zymotic  disease,  (per  cent.) 

-  61.1 

76.4 

69.8 

Constitutional,  “ 

-  1.2 

.6 

.5 

Local,  “ 

-  30.7 

17.3 

15.6 

Developmental,  “ 
Violence,  “ 

-  3.4 

3.5 

.1 

-  3.6 

2.2 

14.0 

All  cases 

10,0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Two  most  important  facts  appear  on  the  face  of  this  table  : 
first,  the  immense  disproportion  between  cases  of  disease  and  of 
violence,  fully  justifying  all  that  has  been  asserted  as  to  the  loss 
an  army  in  the  field  must  expect  to  sustain  from  these  causes 
respectively  ;  and,  secondly,  the  great  excess  of  zymotic  diseases, 
nearly  all  of  which  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  preventible  by 
proper  precautions.  For  instance,  typhus  can  be  almost  certainly 
averted  by  systematic  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  small¬ 
pox  by  vaccination,  and  malarious  diseases  (intermittent  fever, 
&c.)  by  quinine.  It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Government,  either  by  the  action  of  the  War  De- 
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partment  or  by  legislation,  to  enforce  rules  that  will  most  mate¬ 
rially  diminish  the  waste  of  efficiency  by  disease,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  cost  of  the  present  war. 

Quinine  as  a  Prophylactic. — In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  malarial  disease,  above  alluded  to,  attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  evidence  collected  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Com¬ 
mission,  on  the  value  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  against  dis¬ 
orders  of  that  class. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  therein  expressed,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars,  since  September  last, 
in  various  urgent  cases,  issued  to  regimental  surgeons,  at  their 
request,  two  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  the  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine  in  spirits  (“  quinine  bitters”)  for  the  use  of  their 
men,  under  their  own  supervision.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  regiments  which,  from  the  peculiarly  exposed  situation 
of  their  camps,  or  from  an  inspection  of  their  sick  list,  seemed  in 
peculiar  danger  from  disease  of  a  malarious  type.  A  reduction 
of  the  sick  list,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  men,  has  followed  in  every  instance.  The  results 
of  this  trial  induced  the  Medical  Director  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  to  request  from  the  Surgeon  General  authority  to  supply 
quinine  for  use  as  a  preventive,  and  not  merely  as  a  remedy  ; 
and  this  request  has  been  so  far  complied  with  as  to  authorize  its 
use  for  that  purpose  in  certain  specified  regiments  alone. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Surgeon  C.  A. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  10th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  shows  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  quinine  in  that  regiment  as  a  preventive  of 
disease. 

After  stating  that  malarious  disease  prevailed  extensively 
among  his  men,  Dr.  Chamberlain  proceeds  to  say  : 

44  Believing  that,  by  the  administration  of  quinine  to  the  men 
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“  as  a  prophylactic,  we  could  diminish  the  amount  of  the  disease 
“  in  the  regiment,  I  applied  to  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Commis- 
“  sioners,  and  was  kindly  furnished  with  twenty-three  gallons  of 
“  whiskey,  containing  in  each  ounce  two  grains  of  quinine.  Our 
“  morning  reports  at  the  time  show  an  average  of  fifty  men 
“  unfit  for  duty,  besides  those  in  hospital,  of  which  there  were 
“  usually  twenty.  The  medicine  was  given  to  all  who  were  de- 
“  bilitated,  or  who  showed  any  symptoms  of  approaching  disease, 
“  in  doses  of  one  to  two  ounces,  once  or  twice  a  day.  ***** 

“Most  of  them  grew  stronger  and  better  able  to  discharge  their 
“  duties,  their  appetites  were  increased,  they  seemed  less  sus- 
“  ceptible  to  colds  and  coughs,  and  those  who  would  doubtless 
“  have  suffered  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  were  saved  from  it. 
“  The  testimony  of  the  morning  reports  of  the  sick  is  equally 
“  emphatic,  bringing  their  number  down  gradually  from  fifty  or 
“  sixty  daily  to  twenty -five.  Had  we  been  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
“  cient  quantity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  regiment  would  have 
“  been  saved  from,  much  of  the  sickness  which  we  have  since 
“  experienced,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  also  have  prevented  the 
“  necessity  of  losing  one  or  two  valuable  lives. 

“  Immediately  after  our  supply  was  exhausted,  or  very  soon 
“  afterwards,  the  number  of  sick  increased ,  and  our  reports  show 
“  an  average  of  about  fifty  men  returned  to  quarters.” 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  SICK. 

Of  the  average  number  on  the  sick  list,  for  the  entire  number  of 
regiments  visited,  59  per  cent,  are  represented  as  sick  in  quarters, 
24  per  cent,  in  regimental  hospital,  and  17  per  cent,  in  general 
hospital. 

Returns  for  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1861,  of 
six  general  hospitals  at  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  yield  the  following  tabulated  results  : 
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September.  October. 


Aggregate  of  cases  treated  in  hospitals -  2078  19G3 


Proportion  to  every  1000  treated  in  hospitals  during 

the  month. 

Remaining  at  previous  report  — _  ____ 

445 

469 

Admitted  during  the  month _  _ _ 

555 

531 

1000 

1000 

Convalescents  sent  to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 

187 

221 

Returned  to  duty --  -  -  --  - -  , 

294 

261 

On  furlough - ,  -  _  ------  _ 

‘  8 

8 

Discharged  from  service -  -  —  _  - 

8 

3 

Deserted  -  -  —  -  _  _ _  _ 

6 

7 

Died--  —  —  - -  — _ 

54 

54 

Remaining  at  end  of  month -  -  — - 

443 

446 

1000 

1000 

Proportion  to  1000  remaining  sick. 

650 

571 

Convalescent - 

350 

429 

1000 

1000 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  month 
of  October  (1963)  in  the  general  hospitals  above  mentioned  was 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  September  (2078) ;  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  patients  transferred  to  the  convalescent  hospitals  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  was  somewhat  greater  in  October 
(221  per  1000)  than  in  September  (187  per  1000);  that  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  proportion  returned  to  duty  ;  that  the  proportions 
absent  on  furlough,  the  proportions  who  deserted,  the  rates 
of  mortality,  and  the  proportion  of  cases  remaining  in  the  hospi- 
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tals,  at  the  end  of  the  respective  months,  do  not  appreciably 
differ.  The  proportion  of  convalescents  among  those  remaining 
in  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  larger  for  October  (429 
pe-r  1000)  than  for  September  (350  per  1000.) 

It  also  appears  that  the  average  period  of  continuance  of 
patients  in  these  general  hospitals  is  twenty-four  (24)  days. 

Prevalent  Diseases. — The  following  is  a  statistical  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  diseases  and  casualties  of  forty-seven  regiments  of 
volunteers  and  two  of  regulars,  during  periods  averaging  forty 
days  for  each  regiment,  between  July  1st  and  October  1st,  1861. 

The  classification  adopted  is  that  used  in  the  British  army, 
and  for  civil  registration  in  England,  Australia,  and  several  of 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  imperfect  nomenclature  which  the  regimental  surgeons  are 
obliged  to  adopt  under  the  existing  regulations,  is  necessarily 
followed,  the  Latin,  however,  being  generally  translated. 

The  data  are  taken  from  the  consolidated  returns  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  surgeons  to  the  medical  directors  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the  West. 

The  present  army  classification  and  nomenclature  of  diseases 
originated  a  century  ago,  when  pathological  science  was  much 
less  advanced  than  at  present ;  it  is  comparable  with  the  present 
system  of  no  other  army,  and  is  universally  considered  by 
medical  statists  to  be  very  defective.  The  adoption  of  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  system  of  army  vital  statistics  is  respect¬ 
fully  advised,  analogous  to  and  comparable  with  the  systems  in 
use  in  other  civilized  countries.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  records 
of  the  medical  department  shall  contribute  to  the  advance  of  the 
science  of  preserving  human  life,  the  importance  of  a  change  by 
which  they  may  be  more  readily  compared  with  those  of  other 
armies  and  communities  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument. 
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Diseases  and  Casualties  of  the  Army  statistically  classified . 


|  NUMBER  OF  CASES 

TREATED. 

CLASS. 

ORDER. 

Diseases,  etc. 

Army  of 

Potomac. 

Army  of 

the  West. 

Aggregate. 

ALL  CASES . 

15,439 

15,439 

12,215 

12,087 

27,654 

27,526 

SPECIFIED  CASES . 

I 

(Classes.) 

Zymotic  Diseases . 

9,437 

193 

9,228 

77 

18,665 

270 

II 

Constitutional  Diseases . 

III 

Local  Diseases . 

4,737 

520 

2,086 

427 

6,823 

947 

IV 

V 

Violence . 

552 

269 

821 

I 

1 

(Orders.) 

Miasmatic . 

8,821 

551 

9,065 

132 

17,886 

683 

2 

V'mth.p.ii.c. . 

3 

Dieiic. . 

53 

30 

83 

4 

Parasitic . 

12 

1 

13 

II 

1 

Diathetic . 

86 

25 

111 

2 

Tubercular . 

107 

52 

159 

III 

1 

Nprvnus  Sty  stem, . 

1,122 

51 

276 

1,398 

60 

2 

Organs  of  Circulation..- . 

9 

3 

Respiratory  Organs . 

817 

276 

1,093 

2,994 

140 

4 

Digestive  Organs . 

1,757 

1,237 

33 

5 

Urinary  Organs . 

107 

6 

Generative  Organs . . . 

97 

23 

120 

7 

Organs  of  Locomotion . 

149 

27 

176 

8 

Integumentary  System . 

637 

205 

842 

IV 

1-3 

Not  occurring  in  the  army . 

4 

Diseases  of  Nutrition . , . 

520 

427 

947 

V 

1 

Accident  and  ) 

551 

268 

819 

2 

3 

Battle  j 

Homicide . . 

4 

Suicide . 

_  - 

1 

1 

5 

f  Punishment  and  ) 

1 

1 

( Execution  J 

Causes  not  specified . 

128 

128 

1 

ORDER. 
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DISEASES  AND  CASUALTIES— Continued. 


Diseases,  etc. 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  TREATED. 


°  e3 
d  o 


(Diseases.) 

CLASS  I. — Zymotic. 

Order  1. — Miasmatic. 

Small-Pox . 

Varioloid . 

Measles . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Quinsy . 

Mumps . 

Influenza . 

Catarrh . 

Ophthalmia . 

Typhoid  fever . 

Typhus . 

Congestive  fever . 

Continued  fever . 

Erysipelas . 

Carbuncle . 

Dysentery . 

Diarrhoea.. . 

Cholera  morbus . 

Cholera  Asiatica . 

Intermittent  fever . 

Remittent  fever . 

Yellow  fever . 

Rheumatism . 

All  other  fevers . 

Order  2. — Enthetic. 

Gonorrhoea . 

Syphilis . 

Bubo  . . . . 

Stricture  of  urethra . 

Cachexia . . . 

Order  3. — Dietic. 

Scurvy . . . 

Alcholism . 

Order  4. — Parasitic. 
Worms . . . . . 


224 

482 

706 

- 

1 

1 

183 

20 

203 

127 

54 

181 

17 

- 

17 

626 

171 

797 

97 

140 

237 

156 

131 

287 

1 

14 

15 

- 

18 

18 

- 

39 

39 

37 

16 

53 

81 

4 

85 

618 

527 

1,145 

3,667 

3,362 

7,029 

282 

259 

23 

1 

_ 

1 

1,178 

2,868 

839 

4,046 

639 

1,478 

720 

163 

883 

190 

193 

383 

308 

63 

371 

159 

57 

216 

54 

6 

60 

29 

3 

32 

1 

3 

4 

4 

21 

25 

49 

9 

58 

12 

1 

18 

60 

hC 

< 
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DISEASES  AND  CASUALTIES— Continued. 


i  NUMBER  OF  CASES  TRSATED. 


Diseases,  etc. 

Army  of 

j  Potomac. 

Army  of 

the  West. 

Aggregate. 

CLASS  II. — Constitutional. 

Order  1. — Diathetic. 

Gout . 

1 

_ 

1 

Lumbago . 

73 

19 

92 

Anasarca . 

10 

6 

16 

Cancer . 

_ 

1 

All  other  diseases  of  this  order.. . . 

2 

2 

Order  2. — Tubercular. 

1 

Scrofula . 

14 

7 

r  21 

Phthisis,  (consumption  of  lungs) . 

51 

19 

70 

Haemoptysis . 

21 

11 

32 

Anaemia . 

21 

15 

36 

CLASS  III.— Local. 

Order  1. — Nervous  System. 

Apoplexy . 

3 

_ 

3 

Headache . 

281 

51 

332 

Inflammation  of  Brain . 

7 

_ 

7 

Chorea,  (St.  Vitus’  dance) . 

3 

_ 

3 

Epilepsy . 

29 

7 

36 

Sun- stroke . . . 

31 

7 

38 

Spinal  irritation . . . 

9 

9 

Mania . 

3 

_ 

3 

Melancholy . 

7 

5 

12 

Neuralgia . . . 

120 

73 

193 

Paralysis . 

4 

1 

5 

Nyctalopia . 

1 

_ 

1 

Hemeralopia . 

_ 

1 

1 

Retinitis,  (inflammation  of  retina) . 

97 

_ 

97 

Iritis .  . 

5 

1 

6 

Amaurosis . 

_ 

1 

1 

Cataract . 

4 

_ 

4 

Earache . 

105 

'6 

111 

Otitis,  (inflammation  of  ear) . 

67 

8 

75 

Otorrhoea,  (discharge  from  ear) . 

75 

1 

76 

Deafness . 

10 

2 

12 

Delirium  tremens . 

12  | 

8 

20 

Nostalgia,  (home  sickness) . | 

-  1 

_ 

Toothache . . . 

185 

73 

258 

Tetanus . . . i 

_ 

2 

2 

All  other  diseases  of  this  order . 

64 

29 

93 

II 


II 


III 
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.DISEASES  AND  CASUALTIES— Continued. 


CLASS. 

ORDER. 

Diseases,  etc. 

1 

NUMBER 

Cm  • 

°  S 

a  I 

fH  +? 

OF  CASES  1 

j 

°  -5 

bp 

CREATED. 

03 

to 

OJ 

u 

bO 

1  b£> 

CLASS  III. — Local — Continued. 

Order  2. — Organs  of  Circulation. 

Ill 

2 

Aneurism . 

- 

- 

- 

Angina  pectoris . 

2 

2 

4 

Carditis . 

9 

— 

9 

Endocarditis . 

1 

1 

2 

Pericarditis . . . . 

3 

- 

3 

Inflammation  of  Vein . . 

- 

1 

1 

Varix . . . 

19 

4 

23 

Hsematocele . 

2 

- 

2 

All  other  diseases  of  the  organs  of 

circulation . 

15' 

1 

16 

Order  3. — Respiratory  Organs. 

III 

3 

Asthma . . 

20 

3 

23 

Bronchitis  acute . 

350 

140 

490 

“  chronic . . 

65 

14 

79 

Laryngitis . 

22 

2 

24 

Pleurisy . 

112 

29 

141 

Pneumonia,  (inflammation  of  lungs)... 

45 

41 

86 

Hydrothorax .  . 

- 

- 

- 

Epistaxis,  (bleeding  at  the  nose) . 

27 

- 

27 

All  other  diseases  of  respiratory  organs. 

176 

47 

223 

Order  4. — Digestive  Organs. 

III 

4 

Constipation . 

629 

505 

1,134 

Colic . 

334 

82 

416 

Dyspepsia . . . 

158 

19 

177 

Enteritis,  (inflammation  of  bowels)..  .. 

19 

2 

21 

Gastritis,  (inflammation  of  stomach)... 

39 

18 

57 

Hsematemesis . 

8 

2 

10 

Inflammation  of  liver,  acute . 

38 

218 

256 

“  “  chronic . 

32 

42 

74 

Fistula . . . 

35 

_ 

35 

Jaundice . 

33 

50 

83 

Peritonitis . 

15 

- 

15 

Splenitis,  (inflammation  of  spleen) . 

2 

30 

32 

Hernia . 

97 

9 

106 

Haemorrhoids . 

141 

33 

174 

Prolapsus  ani . 

12 

- 

12 

Ascites  . . 

1 

- 

1 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  organs . 

164 

227 

391 

DISEASES  AND  CASUALTIES— Continued. 


CLASS. 

ORDER. 

Diseases,  etc. 

NUMBER 

o  © 
a 

a  I 

OF  CASES  ' 

o  w 

a^ 

rj  © 

pj 

w 

H 

Aggregate.  h 

O 

\ 

CLASS  III. — Local — Continued. 

Order  5. —  Urinary  Organs. 

III 

5 

Calculus . 

10 

_ 

10 

Inflammation  of  bladder . 

6 

1 

7 

Diabetes .  . 

G 

_ 

6 

Enuresis . 

7 

5 

12 

Ischuria  et  Dysuria . 

23 

10 

33 

Inflammation  of  kidney . 

25 

8 

33 

Uicus  penis  non  syphiliticum . 

19 

1 

20 

Other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs... 

11 

8 

19 

Order  6. — Generative  Organs. 

III 

6 

Varicocele . 

27 

2 

29 

Orchitis . 

63 

19 

82 

Sarcocele . 

2 

- 

2 

Hydrocele . 

5 

2 

7 

Order  7. — Organs  of  Locomotion. 

III 

7 

Hydrarthrus . 

17 

2 

19 

Anchylosis  . . . . 

13 

- 

13 

Exostosis . 

4 

1 

5 

Necrosis . 

3 

_ 

3 

Other  diseases  of  this  order . 

112 

24 

136 

Order  8. — Integumentary  System. 

III 

8 

Abscess . . . 

133 

51 

184 

Whitlow,  or  felon . 

79 

6 

85 

Phelgmon . 

63 

20 

83 

Ulcer . . . 

116 

50 

166 

Tumor . 

7 

_ 

7 

Other  diseases  of  the  integumentary 

system . 

239 

78 

317 

CLASS  IV. — Developmental. 

Order  1-3. — (Not  applicable  to  the 

Army.) 

Order  4. — Diseases  of  Nutrition. 

IV 

4 

Atrophy  and  debility . 

520 

427 

947 

59 


DISEASES  AND  CASUALTIES— Continued. 


CLASS. 

ORDER. 

Diseases,  etc. 

1 

NUMBER 

OF  cases  treated. 

Army  of 

Potomac. 

Army  of 

j  the  West. 

© 

"cS 

&0 

© 

bQ 

bfl 

<1 

CLASS  V. — Violence. 

V 

1 

Burn,  scald . 

20 

5 

25 

Concussion  of  brain . 

5 

- 

6 

Compression  “  . 

X 

2 

3 

Contusion . 

135 

102 

237 

Fracture . . . 

15 

6 

21 

Frost . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

Dislocation . 

21 

14 

35 

Partial  Dislocation . 

51 

33 

84 

Lacerated  or  contused  wound . . 

84 

24 

108 

Wound  by  puncture . 

23 

8 

31 

Gunshot  wound . 

60 

18 

68 

Poison .  ....  . 

6 

5 

11 

Wound  by  incision . 

60 

36 

96 

Bite  of  Serpent . 

- 

- 

- 

Other  injuries  of  this  class . 

79 

14 

93 

V 

4 

Suicide . 

- 

1 

1 

V 

5 

Punishment  and  Execution . . 

1 

- 

1 

Diseases  not  specified . 

- 

128 

128 

On  the  next  page  is  a  table  by  which  the  distribution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Statistical  Classes,  of  the  diseases  and  casualties  of  the 
same  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  (1861)  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  British  army  when  in  the  Crimea. 


Number  of  Diseases  and  Casualties  of  each  Class  and  Order  to 
1,000  cases  treated. 


1  A 

<1> 

»dd 

y—i  m 

CLASS. 

w 

ft 

K 

O 

Diseases,  etc. 

Army  of  Poti 

mac. 

Army  of  tl 

West. 

*e3 

o 

EH 

Army  of  1 

Crimea,  April ! 

1854,  to  June  ! 

1856. 

ALL  SPECIFIED  OASES.... 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

I 

Zymotic  Diseases . 

611 

12 

307 

34 

36 

764 

6 

678 

10 

698 

II 

Constitutional  Diseases . 

5 

III 

IV 

V 

Local  Diseases . 

173 

35 

248 

34 

156 

Developmental  Diseases . 

1 

Violence . 

22 

30 

140 

I 

1 

(Orders.) 

Miasmatic . 

571 

750 

650 

673 

2 

Enthetic . . . 

36 

11 

25 

23 

3 

Dietic  . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Parasitic . 

1 

II 

1 

Diathetic  .  ' . 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Tubercular . 

7 

4 

6 

2 

III 

1 

Nervous  Rustem. . . 

73 

23 

51 

25 

2 

Organs  of  Circulation . . 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Respiratory  Organs . 

53 

23 

40 

16 

4 

Digestive  Organs . 

114 

102 

109 

29 

5 

Urinary  Organs . 

7 

3 

5 

1 

6 

Generative  Organs . 

6 

2 

4 

7 

Organs  of  Locomotion . 

10 

2 

6 

1 

8 

Inteaumenta.ru  Rustem, . . 

41 

17 

31 

82 

IV 

4 

Diseases  of  Nutrition . . 

34 

35 

34 

1 

V 

1 

Accident  and  \ 

36 

22 

30 

r  15 

2 

3 

JJattle  j 

Homicide . 

\  114 

4 

Suicide . 

11 

5 

j  Punishment  and  1 

\  Execution  f 

Note. — This  table  may  be  read  thus  :  Of  every  1000  cases  of  disease  and 
casualty  occurring  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  611  were  of  the  class  called 
the  Zymotic,  (comprising  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases. ) 

571  of  these  Zymotic  diseases  were  of  the  Miasmatic  order. 


Tendencies  of  Disease. — Diseases  of  a  malarial  type,  which 
till  recently  have  most  given  occasion  for  anxiety,  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  somewhat  to  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
slight  hut  appreciable  increase  in  cases  of  disease  appropriate 
to  the  winter  months,  as  severe  colds,  inflammations,  pulmonary 
affections,  and  acute  rheumatism. 

Typhus. — To  this  must  unfortunately  be  added  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  of  typhus  fever.  This  term  is  used  to  indicate  not  the 
typhoidal  aspect  occasionally  assumed  by  other  forms  of  disease, 
but  the  formidable  and  infectious  disorder,  known,  according  to 
the  conditions  that  produce  it,  as  “  camp  fever,”  “  ship  fever,” 
“  hospital  fever,”  &c.  Its  appearance  is  traceable  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  soldiers  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  tents  or  huts 
as  much  and  as  closely  as  possible  in  cold  weather.  In  many 
camps  they  have  already  been  allowed  to  commence  a  system  of 
suicide  by  excavating  the  ground  within  their  lodgings,  and 
throwing  up  banks  of  earth  against  their  walls  or  curtains.  This 
practice,  which,  as  is  well  known,  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  life 
in  the  British  army  during  the  Crimean  war,  should  be  at  once 
forbidden,  and  full  ventilation  of  tents  at  night  made  compul¬ 
sory,  even  at  some  real  or  imaginary  expense  of  comfort.  The 
Inspectors  of  the  Commission  are  unable  to  act  with  adequate 
effect  against  this  danger.  An  extensive  outbreak  of  typhus 
would  be  exceedingly  demoralizing  as  well  as  destructive,  and  it 
would  be  better  that  double  or  triple  the  usual  allowance  of 
blankets  and  of  flannel  shirts  should  be  distributed  to  the  men 
in  camps,  even  if  the  issue  should  be  left  behind  or  thrown  away 
at  the  first  movement,  than  they  should  be  indulged  in  their  dis¬ 
position  to  burrow  or  seal  themselves  in  their  lodgifigs.  „ 

Measles  and  Small-Pox. — Measles  and  small-pox  are  also  com¬ 
mon,  the  latter  sufficiently  so  to  justify  uneasiness.  Inspectors 
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of  the  Commission  have  been  called  upon  by  regimental  surgeons 
almost  daily  during  the  last  month,  for  a  supply  of  vaccine  virus, 
the  reason  assigned  by  them  being  that  it  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  Medical  Bureau.  The  supply  at  Washington,  under 
the  control  of  the  medical  authorities,  was  reported  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted  on  the  6th  inst.  There  has  been  no  general 
re-vaccination  in  the  army,  and  many  regiments  are  now  in  serious 
danger  from  this  disease. 

The  Commission  has  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  has  been  partially  able  to  supply  the 
existing  deficiency,  by  purchasing  and  issuing  to  regimental  sur¬ 
geons  the  vaccine  matter  they  stated  themselves  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  .regular  sources.  Its  organization  and  means  are, 
of  course,  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  the  whole  army.  It  has, 
however,  provided  for  the  vaccination  of  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

Most  cases  of  small-pox  that  have  occurred  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  are  attributed  by  the  regimental  surgeons  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  means  for  a  proper  isolation  of  the  sick.  Small-pox 
patients  have  been  conveyed  to  general  hospital  in  the  ambu¬ 
lances  and  on  the  cushions  used  by  the  sick  and  wounded 
generally.  What  is  still  more  unfortunate,  all  cases  of  erup¬ 
tive  disease  have  hitherto  been  accommodated  in  one  special 
hospital.  In  this  hospital,  overcrowded*  and  most  imperfectly 

*  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital  has  frequently  led  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  patients  before  their  convalescence  was  established.  While  this  re¬ 
port  is  preparing,  the  following  statement  is  made  by  an  inspector,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  return  for  a  New  York  regiment: 

“I  observed  the  funeral  of  a  soldier  in  progress,  and  asking  for  a  history 
of  his  case,  received  the  following  statement  from  the  colonel  and  sur¬ 
geon  :  A  few  days  previous  he  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  for  eruptive  dis¬ 
eases  at  4  Kalorama.’  He  was,  when  sent,  in  the  early  stages  of  measles- 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  thereafter,  to  the  surprise  of  the  surgeon,  he  reap¬ 
peared  in  camp,  in  an  exhausted  and  distressed  condition.  He  said  that  he  had 
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piovidecl  with  bedding  and  supplies  of  every  description,  all 
cases  of  eruptive  disorders  have  been  placed  in  close  juxtaposition 
and  without  adequate  precautions  against  the  communication  of 
small-pox  to  patients  under  treatment  for  other  diseases. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  oversight,  several  instances 
have  occurred  during  the  last  two  months  in  which  patients  dis¬ 
charged  from  this  hospital  cured  of  measles,  &c.,  have,  on  rejoin¬ 
ing  their  regiments,  been  attacked  with  smali-pox,  apparently 
contracted  in  hospital,  and  have  communicated  it  to  their  com¬ 
rades. 

The  following  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  reported  to  the 
Commission  by  the  surgeons  of  the  respective  regiments,  as 
directly  traceable  to  this  cause,  viz  : 


In  the  8th  regiment  Maine  Volunteers .  T 

8th  “  New  Jersey  “  .  3 

1st  “  New  York  Artillery .  3 

Harris’s  Light  Cavalry .  2 

7th  regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers .  9 

19th  Indiana  Volunteers .  5 


And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  list  could  be  enlarged  by  special 
inquiry. 

The  disease  has  been  communicated  to  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  by  one  of  these  regiments  encamped  near  it.  Of  the 
nine  men*belonged  to  the  Wisconsin  regiment,  three  have  died, 
and  the  same  number  of  the  Indiana  regiment.  In  the  8th 
regiment  of  Maine  Volunteers,  the  disease  communicated  to 
them  broke  out  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of  their  depar- 

been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and,  in  the  evening  of  a  December  day, 
obliged  to  walk  back  to  his  regiment.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  hospital,  and  assiduously  attended  upon.  But  notwithstanding  all 
efforts  to  save  his  life,  he  died  during  the  same  night  from  bronchial  and  laryn¬ 
geal  congestion  consequent  upon  exhaustion  and  exposure.” 
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ture  from  Annapolis  for  Port  Royal,  and  the  most  serious 
mischief  was  only  prevented  by  the  energetic  action  of  Dr. 
Cooper,  the  Medical  Director  of  that  expedition,  who  instantly 
transferred  all  who  had  been  in  any  way  exposed  to  infection 
from  camp  to  the  navy  yard.  Nevertheless,  the  21st  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment,  then  engaged  in  guard  duty  at  the  navy  yard, 
was  infected,  and  up  to  the  28th  November,  twenty-five  cases  of 
variolous  disease  had  occurred  among  the  troops  at  Annapolis, 
five  of  which  proved  fatal. 

The  8th  Maine  did  not  entirely  escape  the  disease  even  after 
leaving  all  supposed  to  be  infected  behind.  The  last  arrival 
from  Port  Royal  brings  news  of  the  death  of  one  member 
of  that  regiment,  and  of  three  deaths  in  the  Michigan  8th  from 
varioloid. 


MILITARY  HOSPITALS. 

At  the  close  of  the  October  session  of  the  Commission  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  Government  would  at  once  commence  the  erection 
of  two  cheap  temporary  model  hospitals  at  Washington,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  plans  carefully  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
medical  members  of  the  Commission,  and  approved  by  it  as  em¬ 
bodying  the  latest  results  of  sanitary  science.  These  plans  have 
been  formally  approved  by  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Medical  Director  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  the  ground  for  the  example  buildings  has  been 
staked  out.  But  their  erection  is  not  yet  commenced.  As  the 
Commission  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  hospital  space  of  the 
character  provided  for  in  these  plans  is  urgently  demanded  from 
considerations  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanity,  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  their  completion  and 
equipment. 
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Defects  in  present  Hospital  Arrangements.— The  defects  and 
sources  of  mischief  in  the  general  hospitals  at  and  around  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere,  which  have  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Commission  at  each  of  its  sessions,  and  against  which  it  has 
repeatedly  remonstrated,  continue  without  material  change.  An 
unfortunate  personal  difficulty  between  two  medical  officers  of 
high  position  is  believed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  bring  these  establishments  up  to  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  lowest  standard  that  would  be  tolerated  in  any  civil  hos¬ 
pital. 

No  fact  in  sanitary  science  is  better  established  than  this,  that 
old  buildings,  such  as  hotels,  academies,  store-houses,  &c.,  are, 
from  their  want  of  systematic  ventilation  and  other  reasons,  most 
unfit  to  be  used  as  hospitals  on  any  large  scale,  and  that,  even  in 
inclement  weather,  tents  or  the  rudest  shanties  are  preferable. 
During  warm  weather,  while  every  door  and  window  is  kept  open, 
especially  if  the  buildings  are  newly  occupied,  the  evil  is  less 
felt ;  but  in  the  winter  months,  when  doors  and  windows  are  sure 
to  be  kept  closely  shut,  it  is  almost  certain  to  show  itself  in  the 
form  of  hospital  fever,  erysipelas,  and  other  formidable  diseases, 
and  in  the  general  depression  and  tedious  convalescence  of  those 
patients  who  escape  them.  The  Commission  has  formally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Medical  Bureau  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  venti¬ 
lation  of  these  buildings  occupied  as  hospitals  near  Washington. 
Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  this  end,  but  they  are  reported 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Commission  to  be  inadequate. 

Complaint  is  made  by  officers  of  the  Medical  Bureau  that  regi¬ 
mental  surgeons  are  tardy  in  sending  their  sick  to  general  hos¬ 
pitals — that  they  are  often  detained  in  regimental  hospitals  till 
past  cure.  A  large  portion  of  the  mortality  in  general  hospitals 
is  thought  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  alleged  fact. 

This  tardiness  is  in  many  cases  to  be  explained  by  the  feeling 
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of  discouragement  frequently  expressed  by  regimental  surgeons 
in  regard  to  general  hospitals.  Men  sent  to  these  establishments 
when  laboring  under  the  severest  forms  of  disease  are  reported 
to  have  been  frequently  turned  from  their  doors,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  and  sent  back  to  their  regiments,  because 
the  hospital  was  full,  or  because  there  was  some  formal  defect 
in  their  papers.  In  some  instances,  such  men  have  spent  the 
night  in  an  ambulance  at  the  hospital  door. 

Relations,  hetiveen  G-eneral  and  Regimental  Hospitals. — It  is 
manifest  that  the  relations  between  general  and  regimental  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  between  the  surgeons  of  regiments  and  those  in  charge 
of  general  hospitals,  are  in  an  unsettled  condition,  which  practi¬ 
cally  leads  to  great  suffering  and  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

I 

Technical  Difficulties  in  the  Hospital  System. — Mere  technical 
defects  and  irregularities  in  the  permits  for  admission  to  general 
hospitals,  and  also  in  the  requisitions  of  regimental  surgeons  for 
their  medicines  and  other  supplies,  are  the  daily  cause  of  much 
mischief,  and  of  what  seems  most  unnecessary  suffering. 

This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  a  single  case 
which  happens  to  be  reported  by  the  surgeon  interested  while 
this  portion  of  the  report  is  in  preparation.  It  is  by  no  means 
of  peculiar  or  unusual  hardship,  and  is  merely  a  specimen  of 
hundreds  in  which  the  Commission  has  been  appealed  to  for 
relief. 

A  volunteer  surgeon,  whose  regiment  is  encamped  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  depot  of  military  supplies  for  his  divis¬ 
ion,  and  who  has  in  his  hospital  a  large  number  of  sick  requiring 
his  constant  personal  attention,  applies  to  the  proper  officer  for  a 
hospital  stove.  Ilis  requisition  is  in  all  respects  regular,  except 
that  he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  to  get  it  countersigned  by  the 
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general  ocmmanding  his  brigade.  It  is,  therefore,  handed  back 
to  him  for  correction.  He  returns  to  camp.  After  spending  at 
least  another  day  in  pursuit  of  this  officer,  he  succeeds  in  finding 
him,  in  getting  access  to  him,  in  gaining  his  attention,  and 
obtaining  his  approval  and  the  required  signature.  He  devotes 
another  day  to  another  expedition  to  headquarters  -with  his 
wagon  for  the  transportation  of  the  stove,  and  presents  his  re¬ 
quisition  as  amended.  The  name  of  the  brigadier  general 
appended  to  it  is  well  known.  But  the  requisition  is  still  defec¬ 
tive.  The  general  has  hastily  subscribed  his  name  in  the  proper 
place  upon  the  printed  blank,  but  has  neglected  to  append  his 
title.  For  this  reason,  as  the  surgeon  is  given  to  understand,  the 
stove  cannot  be  issued,  and  he  goes  back  to  camp  without  it 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  more  in  pursuit  of  the  general. 

Whether  the  sick  men  in  this  regiment  sustained  serious  harm 
or  any  harm  from  the  absence  of  the  surgeon,  or  for  want  of  the 
lJtove,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  They  certainly  may  have  suffered 
fatally.  Unless  the  surgeon  considered  a  stove  necessary  for 
them,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  would  not  have  taken  all  this  trouble 
to  procure  one.  But  many  analogous  cases  have  been  reported 
to  the  Commission,  in  which  hospital  patients  were  in  imminent 
danger  from  like  delays,  and  in  which  the  Commission  has  sup¬ 
plied  from  its  own  stores  the  few  dollars’  worth  of  necessaries 
required  to  save  them. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  many  lives  have  already 
been  lost  from  mere  technical  and  formal  obstacles  to  their  pres¬ 
ervation.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  some  remedy  should 
be  applied  to  this  evil.  The  inevitable  consumption  of  life 
in  military  hospitals  is  sufficiently  appalling  without  any  in¬ 
crease  from  merely  artificial  difficulties.  Official  forms  and  rules 
are  indispensable  to  the  Medical  Bureau  and  Quartermaster’s 
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Department,  as  to  every  other  department  of  Government,  and 
all  who  hold  official  relations  with  either,  are  in  duty  bound,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  details  of  its 
system,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  But  if  this  system 
be  not  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  the  wants  of 
the  volunteer  army — a  question  on  which  it  is  not  intended  to 
express  an  opinion — it  seems  plain  that  the  system  should  be 
changed. 

If  the  regulations  to  which  surgeons  must  conform  before  they 
can  obtain  medicines  for  their  patients  be  too  complex  and 
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elaborate  for  the  comprehension  of  the  average  volunteer  surgeon, 
without  military  education  or  experience,  the  interests  of  half  a 
million  volunteer  soldiers  require  that  these  regulations  be  re¬ 
vised  and  simplified,  even  at  some  little  expense  of  official  pre¬ 
cision,  and  of  checks  against  waste  and  improvidence. 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  regulations  be  in  fact  fairly  within 
the  comprehension  of  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  study  them  attentively  and  learn  his  duty, 
volunteer  surgeons  should  be  expected  and  requested  to  comply 
with  them,  and  any  failures  to  do  so,  in  matters  involving  the 
health  or  comfort  of  their  patients,  should  subject  them  to  mili¬ 
tary  discipline. 

A  more  liberal  discretionary  power  should  also  be  expressly 
vested  in  the  Medical  Bureau,  in  directors  of  hospitals, and  in  cer¬ 
tain  easily  accessible  officers  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department, 
to  waive  strict  technical  accuracy  in  requisitions  for  hospital 
supplies  and  in  hospital  permits,  whenever  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  interests  of  the  service  will  suffer  no  substantial  detriment. 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

j Regular  Service. — Admission  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  regular 
army  is  attained  through  a  successful  examination  by  a  board  of 
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army  surgeons  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  on  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  candidates  approved  by  the  board  are 
entitled  to  appointment  as  assistant  surgeons  in  the  order  of  merit 
as  vacancies  occur.  The  test  of  fitness  imposed  by  these  army 
boards  of  examination  has  hitherto  been  a  thorough  one,  and  has 
secured  to  the  service  young  men  of  more  than  average  ability,  who 
only  need  encouragement  to  advance  in  professional  attainments, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  eminent  position  as  scientific  physicians. 

Unfortunately  this  encouragement  is  not  afforded  them.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  has  not  heretofore  been  such  as  to 
develop  a  high  degree  of  professional  acquirement.  The  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon,  as  soon  as  he  is  commissioned,  has  generally  been 
sent  to  a  distant  frontier,  where  he  serves  for  several  years  as 
physician  at  a  small  military  post,  the  garrison  of  which  rarely 
consists  of  more  than  two  companies,  often  of  one  of  only  ninety 
men.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  five  years’  service,  he  has, 
after  a  short  furlough,  been  submitted  to  examination  for  the 
grade  of  surgeon,  which  terminating  in  his  favor,  he  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  frontier  post,  where  he  again  passes  several 
years  without  an  opportunity  of  visiting  any  seat  of  medical 
learning,  or  of  renewing  by  dissection,  as  he  only  can  at  a 
medical  centre,  his  familiarity  with  practical  anatomy.  During 
most  of  this  time  his  experience  is,  in  many  instances,  limited  to 
a  small  amount  yearly  of  indigenous  disease,  and  a  few  trifling 
accidents,  and  he  is  thus  practically  unfitted  for  professional 
responsibilities  of  a  wider  range. 

The  administrative  duties  of  his  office  tend,  at  the  same  time, 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  higher  scientific 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  the  careful  preparation  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  monthly  report  often  gets  to  be  considered  more  creditable 
than  the  prevention,  by  professional  foresight,  of  an  epidemic. 
Thus  the  army  surgeon,  by  the  time  he  reaches  middle  life,  is 
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in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  routinest,  mindful  rather  of  the 
forms  of  business  than  of  scientific  advancement. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  medical  corps  of  the  army  that 
this  tendency  of  the  system  has  been  so  well  resisted  by  many  of 
its  accomplished  members,  and  yet  that  such  is  its  tendency  can 
hardly  be  denied. 

But  the  evil  is  not  without  remedy.  The  head  of  the  Medical 
Bureau  should  be  allowed  to  permit  the  surgeon,  after  stated 
periods  of  service,  to  devote  a  few  months  at  some  centre  of 
medical  instruction,  where,  by  association  with  the  learned  and 
the  progressive  of  his  profession,  his  own  ambition  would  be 
stimulated,  and  his  professional  knowledge  extended.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  thus  systematically  detaches  its  medical  officers 
from  duty,  that  they  may  refresh  and  extend  their  knowledge 
by  attendance  on  lectures,  and  by  resorting  to  other  means  of 
instruction. 

Other  branches  of  the  service  have  the  stimulus  to  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  opportunity  of  securing  it  afforded  by  occasional 
furloughs,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  art  of  war.  The 
country  has  not  forgotten  the  late  military  commission  to  Europe, 
the  experience  of  which  must  have  greatly  enhanced  the  resources 
of  its  present  commanding  general.  Was  an  army  surgeon  ever 
sent  to  Paris  or  Vienna  to  add  to  his  scientific  knowledge  ?  The 
tendency  of  all  work  as  a  matter  of  routine  is  to  dwarf  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  unfit  it  for  broader  views.  Hence  the  greater  need  of 
occasional  special  culture.  Beside  the  reasons  which  humanity 
urges  in  favor  of  securing  the  highest  efficiency  to  the  medical 
corps,  there  exists  a  claim  to  consideration  in  the  fact,  that, 
unlike  the  officers  of  the  purely  military  arm  of  the  service,  who 
have  been  educated  by  Government  at  its  Military  Academy, 
the  medical  officers  have  educated  themselves  in  an  expensive 
learned  profession. 

The  service  could  hardly  fail  to  be  benefited  also  by  a  reorgan- 
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ization  which  should  create  a  body  of  inspectors-general,  selected 
from  the  army  surgeons,  with  increased  assimilated  rank,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  condition  of  all  camps,  hos¬ 
pitals,  barracks,  stores,  and  supplies,  and  keep  the  head  of  the 
bureau  constantly  informed  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  th» 
army-  and  the  provision  for  its  needs,  each  season  and  station 
frequently  having  its  special  wants.  This  feature  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  necessity  for  which  is  recognized  in  every  European 
army,  seems  necessary  to  conform  the  medical  department  to  the 
purely  military  departments  of  the  service,  thorough  inspection 
being  elsewhere  the  stimulus  to  efficiency,  the  remedy  for  neglect, 
and  the  only  means  by  which  abuses  will  be  removed.  This 
function  of  inspectors-general  is  now  blended  with  that  of  medi¬ 
cal  directors,  who,  being  administrative  officers  on  the  staff  of 
the  commanding  general,  cannot  command  time  for  the  thorough 
and  close  examination  which,  as  experts,  the  inspectors-general 
should  be  required  to  make. 

More  frequent  reports,  made  up  of  other  than  purely  statisti¬ 
cal  matter,  embracing  reflections  and  investigations,  as  well  as 
records  of  cases,  would,  if  called  for  by  authority,  and  circulated 
in  and  out  of  the  army,  furnish  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  laud¬ 
able  ambition  of  the  army  surgeon. 

Volunteer  Service. — The  surgeons  of  the  volunteer  army  have 
been  received,  with  its  other  officers  and  its  privates,  from  civil 
life,  either  with  or  without  examination.  Where  examination  has 
been  had,  it  has  varied  in  degree,  from  the  rigid  tests  imposed  on 
candidates  by  the  State  examining  board  of  Vermont,  to  a  care¬ 
less  weighing  of  merit  by  which  the  imperfectly  qualified  im¬ 
postor  has  not  been  found  wanting.  In  most  instances  the 
colonel  has  nominated  the  surgeon,  who  has  afterward  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  approval  of  an 
examining  board.  Practically,  the  result  is  better  than  could 
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nave  been  expected.  About  seven-eighths  (7-8tlis)  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  and  their  assistants — and  this  is  about  the  proportion 
who  have  undergone  examination — seem  to  the  inspectors  of  the 
Commission  to  be  fairly  qualified  for  their  duties. 

There  are  notable  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  rule  of 
competence.  Two  surgeons  confessed  that,  until  they  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  instruments  by  the  Government,  they  had  never  seen 
an  amputating  knife.  But  the  average  grade  of  qualification, 
founded  on  both  scientific  attainment  and  practical  experience,  is 
reasonably  high. 

The  fairly  qualified  surgeon  is  attached  to  his  regiment,  which 
has  reached  the  column  of  the  army  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part. 
What  facilities  are  his  in  the  administration  of  his  office  ?  Hav¬ 
ing  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  hospital  tents 
for  his  sick,  and  recovered  from  his  vexation  at  being  denied  one- 
fourth  of  the  articles  of  medicine  and  of  furniture,  for  which  he 
had  made  requisition  in  conformity  to  the  supply  table,  he 
endeavors,  as  best  he  may,  to  execute  his  trust.  Shall  he  treat 
the  sick  as  far  as  possible  in  the  regimental  hospital  in  camp? 
He  often  finds  himself  cut  off  from  the  use  of  medicines  on  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  rely,  (they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
supply  table  for  field  service,)  and  cannot  obtain  others,  whose 
importance  is  recognized,  in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  medical 
purveyor.  His  instruments  are  often  very  poor ;  not  at  all  fit 
for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  finds  the  regi¬ 
mental  quartermaster  and  the  brigade  commissary,  both  un¬ 
willing  to  be  bankers  for  the  Government,  when  he  asks  them  to 
purchase,  on  account  of  his  hospital  fund,  which  from  the  savings 
of  his  rations  he  has  accumulated  on  paper,  such  nutritious  food 
as  he  may  require  for  his  sick.  Often  for  that  purpose  no  funds 
are  available. 
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Shall  he  not  then  send  all  but  the  lightly  sick  to  general  hos¬ 
pital  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  place  for  them.  The  fever 
patients  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  ride  of  six  or  eight  miles 
in  a  jolting  ambulance,  and  they  cannot  have,  in  the  old  public 
house  or  the  narrow  rooms  of  seminaries,  now  misnamed  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  free  ventilation  so  essential  to  them,  which  the  regi¬ 
mental  hospital  tent  affords. 

But  to  secure  to  them  more  prompt  supplies  of  appropriate 
medicine,  and  more  varied  and  suitable  food,  and  to  avoid  em¬ 
barrassing  the  rapid  movement  of  the  regiment  liable  to  be 
ordered  forward,  he  applies  to  the  medical  director  for  a  permit 
which  shall  admit  his  dozen  most  sick  men  to  the  general 
hospital,  in  the  nearest  town.  That  he  sometimes  meets  delay 
in  securing  it,  is  not  strange  when  regard  is  had  to  the  amount 
of  accommodation  in  the  general  hospitals  and  the  numbers  al¬ 
ready  there,  together  with  the  number  in  camps  ill  enough  to 
require  the  surgeon’s  advice,  and  to  be  nursed  in  the  hospital 
tent.  By  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commission,  it  appears 
that  nineteen  men  in  each  thousand  enlisted  are  on  an  average 
constantly  sick  in  regimental  hospital.  Could  one  quarter  of 
that  number  find  place  in  the  general  hospitals  on  the  Potomac, 
for  instance,  in  addition  to  their  present  population  ? 

As  the  character  of  the  regimental  hospital  must  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mobility  of  the  regiment,  the  season,  the  locality, 
the  prevalent  diseases,  the  proximity  to  available  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  etc.,  a  larger  discretionary  power  should  be  accorded  to 
the  surgeon.  The  facility  of  adaptation  to  varying  circum¬ 
stances  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  good  hospital  system. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant  need  to  be 
more  clearly  defined. 

The  surgeon  is  at  loss,  moreover,  as  to  his  relation  to  the 
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surgeon  of  brigade,  whom  he  finds  on  the  staff  of  the  brigadier 
general.  The  authority  of  that  officer  is  very  imperfectly  defined, 
and  he  may  often  claim  more  than  would  be  readily  conceded. 


To  make  the  medical  and  surgical  service  of  the  volunteer 
army  as  efficient  as  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  it  to  be, 
there  seems  to  be  required  a  uniform  and  thorough  examination 
of  candidates  for  the  post  of  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon,  by 
a  central  board  of  United  States  army  surgeons,  if  need  be. 
This  is  the  more  important  from  the  practical  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  getting  rid  of  incompetent  surgeons.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
known  thing  for  a  board  summoned  to  test  the  qualifications  of 
a  medical  officer  known  to  be  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
to  report  him  as  qualified,  after  which  only  a  court  martial  can 
separate  him  from  the  service,  and  this  he  can  easily  avoid. 

More  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  sick,  both  in 
camp  and  town  hospitals.  The  supply  table  for  the  former 
should  be  revised. 


It  is  submitted,  indeed,  that  the  entire  medical  supply  table 
for  post,  field,  and  general  hospitals  ought  to  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  and  revised  by  a  competent  board  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  found 
in  any  respect  below  the  requirements  of  the  latest  and  most 
enlightened  medical  science,  it  should  be  brought  fully  up  to  that 
standard.  Surgeons  of  both  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces 
constantly  apply  to  the  Commission  for  medicines  and  surgical 
and  other  appliances  which  they  deem  necessary  for  their  patients, 
but  which  they  cannot  obtain  through  official  channels.  Argu¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary  that  our  soldiers,  when  suffering  from  wounds 
received,  or  disease  contracted,  in  the  national  service,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  expect  from  the  nation  the  benefit  of  everything  that 
the  highest  medical  and  surgical  science  can  give  them. 
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Transportation. — Transportation  for  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  army  is  at  present  very  deficient,  irregular,  and  had  of  its 
kind,  and  should  be  improved  and  systematized.  Instances  have 
been  credibly  reported  to  the  Commission,  in  which  sick  “and 
dying  men  have  been  packed  together  in  cars  and  canal  boats, 
and  detained  for  hours  on  their  way,  in  a  manner  that  (unless  it 
arose  from  unavoidable  accident)  can  only  be  characterized  as 
shocking  and  inhuman.  The  Government  two-wheeled  ambu- 
lance,  whether  considered  as  a  conveyance  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  or  as  a  transport  wagon,  is  too  bad  to  be  continued. 
In  its  place  several  additional  four-wheeled  ambulances  should  be 
given  to  each  regiment,  three  or  four  horse-litters  of  the  form 
shown  in  Delafield’s  report  on  European  armies,  figures  75  to 
78,  pending  some  better  invention,  and  a  supply  of  pack-mules 
with  hampers ;  as  wagons  will  often  be  impeded,  broken,  and 
rendered  impracticable,  in  the  rough  roads,  gullies,  streams,  and 
sloughs,  constantly  met  in  our  Southern  States. 

These  articles  should,  of  course,  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Medical  Department,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
transportation  belonging  to  the  medical  service  of  each  com¬ 
mand  should  be  kept  near  the  stationary  or  moving  depot  of  the 
Medical  Purveyor  of  the  Corps  d’Armde,  in  order  that  requisi¬ 
tions,  by  courier  or  telegraph,  may  be  immediately  filled  and 
despatched.  (See  Appendix  :  “  Ambulance”) 

VOLUNTEER  HOSPITAL,  AND  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 

The  Commission  did  not,  at  first,  contemplate  furnishing  hos¬ 
pital  and  other  supplies  to  the  army  on  any  large  scale,  but  con¬ 
fined  itself  mainly  to  the  duties  of  “inquiry  and  advice”  assigned 
it  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  could  not  refrain,  however,  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  the  human  sympathies  of  its  members. 
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from  supplying  some  few  of  the  more  pressing  wants  which  they 
saw  existing  in  the  military  hospitals  of  Washington  and  else¬ 
where.  The  absence  of  any  hospital  fund  already  referred  to 
made  these  wants  remediless,  except  by  the  Commission,  or  more 
properly,  by  the  generous  and  patriotic  people  of  the  loyal 
States,  whom  the  Commission  represents  as  their  agent  and  al¬ 
moner. 

The  Commission  thus  found  itself  in  a  manner  obliged  to 
overstep  its  strict  duty,  and  was  induced  to  employ  a  number 
of  experienced  young  men  as  hospital  dressers ;  to  provide  for 
the  washing  of  the  clothing  of  patients  and  of  the  hospital  bed¬ 
ding,  bandages,  and  towels ;  to  purchase  water-beds  for  patients 
who  had  undergone  amputation,  and  whose  surgeons  certified  that 
they  could  not  recover  without  them  ;  to  provide  nurses  possessed 
of  skill  for  the  handling  of  badly-fractured  limbs ;  to  engage 
the  services  of  barbers  to  be  constantly  employed  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  ;  to  supply,  from  time  to  time,  some  small  amount  of  stim¬ 
ulants,  and  medicines,  and  surgical  appliances  to  surgeons  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  them  from  the  Medical  Bureau,  either  from 
their  own  excusable  ignorance  of  official  forms,  or  because  the 
stock  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  was  exhausted ;  to  provide 
some  means  of  recreation  for  men  with  tedious  wounds,  and 
convalescents ;  to  furnish  letter  paper,  envelopes,  pens,  ink,  and 
postage  stamps,  or  obtain  franks,  for  those  wishing  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  their  friends,  or  with  the  friends  of  more  feeble 
comrades,  etc.,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  stores,  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  occasionally  and  on  special  emergencies  (as  after  the 
engagement  at  “  Ball’s  Bluff”)  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  has  now 
become  a  recognized  function  of  the  Commission.  It  assumed 
it  with  the  less  reluctance,  that  some  central  agency  was  indis- 
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pensable  to  prevent  a  distressing  waste  of  the  supplies  which  the 
loyal  women  of  the  country  were  diligently  providing  for  the 
army.  Soldiers  of  one  regiment  were  found  to  be  over  supplied, 
and  throwing  away  the  surplus  or  bartering  it  for  liquor,  while 
the  hospital  of  some  neighboring  regiment  was  without  beds,  and 
its  patients  without  a  change  of  clothing.* 

The  Commission  has,  therefore,  for  some  months  past  held 
itself  ready  to  receive  and  to  distribute  where  most  required, 
among  the  soldiers  of  every  portion  of  the  army,  all  supplies, 
especially  of  hospital  stores,  which  might  be  forwarded  to  its 
depots  by  the  humane  and  charitable  societies  that  are  working 
for  the  army  in  every  northern  city,  town,  and  village. 

These  supplies  have  been  forwarded  to  it  in  large  quantity. 

The  Quartermaster  General  having  advertised  for  blankets 
from  the  private  stocks  of  citizens,  and  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  action  adopted  by  the  Commission,  has  also 
directed  that  all  blankets  which  shall  thus  be  obtained  by  his 
agents  shall  be  placed  in  the  stores  of  the  Commission,  for  gra¬ 
tuitous  distribution,  where  found  to  be  needed  by  the  sick. 

Depots  of  the  Commission. — The  principal  depots  of  stores 
for  the  Commission  are  in  New  York,  (under  charge  of  the 
“  Woman’s  Central  Relief  Association,”  of  New  York  ;)  at  Bos- 


*  As  this  is  being  written,  word  is  received  from  the  quartermaster  of  the 
Second  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  that  he  has  three  or  four  tons  of 
hospital  stores  which  have  been  presented  to  the  regiment,  but  of  which  it  has 
no  need,  and  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  transport.  As  the  regiment  is  or¬ 
dered  to  move,  he  desires  the  Commission  to  relieve  him  of  them.  On  the  same 
day  an  urgent  request  has  been  received  from  several  other  regiments  of  the 
same  division  for  much  needed  supplies. 

Six  days  after  the  Commission  had,  by  its  agents,  conveyed  to  the  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  three  wagon  loads  of  comforts,  the  first  box  arrived, 
sent  by  friends  at  home  for  their  relief. 
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ton,  at  Providence,  It.  I. ;  at  Philadelphia;  at  Cincinnati;  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  at  Wheeling,  Ya.  ;  at  Louisville ; 
at  Chicago;  at  Cairo;  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  Washington. 

Freight. — The  freight  on  these  supplies  has  been  in  many 
cases  necessarily  paid  by  the  Commission.  This  source  of  ex¬ 
pense,  however,  will  be  diminished  by  the  liberality  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  most  of  the  principal  railroad  lines,  on  which  supplies 
consigned  to  the  Commission  will  hereafter  be  conveyed  at  re¬ 
duced  rates. 

Amount  of  Supplies  Distributed. — The  demand  for  articles  of 
clothing  and  protection  for  the  sick  has  naturally  increased 
during  the  past  month,  but  the  means  placed  by  the  community 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  has  enabled  its  Inspectors  to 
keep  pace  with  this  increase.  Thirty-four  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  articles  of  hospital  clothing  were  distributed 
from  the  Washington  depot  alone  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  besides  a  large  bulk  of  unclassified  articles. 

The  supplies  thus  distributed  from  the  Washington  depot  have 
been  issued  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hospitals ;  twenty  of 
which  were  general,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  regimental. 
The  average  number  of  articles  supplied  to  each  was  a  litte  more 
than  two  hundred.  About  one  thousand  are  now  daily  distributed 
from  the  same  depot,  and  their  value  in  money  is  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  Cleveland  depot  sixty-nine  thousand  articles  have  been 
received  since  its  organization;  and  fifty-one  thousand,  besides 
several  tons  of  articles  of  hospital  diet,  have  been  already  issued 
from  it  to  the  army  of  the  West,  at  various  points. 

From  the  Wheeling  depot,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  articles  of  bedding  and  clothing,  alone,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed. 
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Accurate  returns  have  not  yet  been  received  from  other  depots, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  supplies  issued  to  the 
army,  by  agents  of  the  Commission,  during  November,  amounted, 
at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  to  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

System  of  Distribution. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  matters 
of  form  and  considerations  of  accuracy  of  accounts.  Its  method 
of  distribution  is  as  thorough  and  exact  as  can  be  maintained  con¬ 
sistently  with  this  duty. 

This  department  of  its  business  has  so  greatly  increased  of  late 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  enlarge  its  clerical  organization  with 
corresponding  rapidity.  Vouchers  signed  by  the  surgeon,  or 
his  assistant,  of  every  regiment  or  hospital  aided,  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  an  inspector  of  the  Commission,  who  has  ascertained 
that  the  articles  supplied  are  actually  needed,  have  been  obtained, 
however,  for  every  dollar’s  worth  issued  at  all  the  depots  di¬ 
rectly  controlled  by  the  Commission. 

Caution  is  exercised  in  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the 
people,  chiefly  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  That  they  should  be  as  fairly  divided  as  is  practicable — 
those  most  needy  being  most  liberally  dealt  with  ;  ‘ 

2.  That  no  officer  shall  be  unnecessarily  relieved  from  an  ex¬ 
isting  responsibity  to  secure  for  all  dependent  on  him  all  the 
supplies  which  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  demand  directly  of 
Government. 

j Reserve  Stock  of  Supplies. — The  reserve  of  stores  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  is  still  smaller  than  it  should  be. 
The  demand  caused  by  the  comparatively  trifling  engagement 
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at  Ball’s  Bluff  exhausted  its  supply  of  various  articles  urgently 
required,  and  obliged  it  to  purchase  what  was  still  needed  in  the 
shops  of  Washington.  Had  this  battle  been  followed  up  by  a 
general  advance,  or  had  a  general  engagement  on  the  Potomac 
taken  place,  it  is  morally  certain  that  many  hundred,  if  not 
thousand  men  would  have  perished  for  the  want  of  hospital  sup¬ 
plies  and  medicines.  Neither  Giovernment,  nor  the  Commission, 
nor  the  shops  of  Washington,  could  have  furnished  one  quarter 
part  of  what  would  have  been  required,  especially  if  a  national 
victory  had  thrown  the  enemy’s  wounded  on  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  true  that  Government  could  have  telegraphed  to 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  for  additional  supplies  ; 
but  these  could  not  probably  have  been  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  for  several  days ;  and  if  only  forty-eight  hours  elapsed 
before  their  receipt,  hundreds  of  wounded  men  would  have  died 
from  mere  want  of  medicine,  bedding,  and  bandages. 

Insufficiency  of  Government  Supplies  on  hand. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  feels  that  the  duty  assigned  it  by  the  War  Department  re¬ 
quires  it  to  protest,  as  it  has  already  protested,  against  the 
grossly  inadequate  provision  for  the  contingency  of  a  general  ac¬ 
tion  which,  certainly  existed  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
which  it  believes  still  to  exist. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  deficiency,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Medical  Bureau  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  supply  lint  and  bandages  for  a  few  wounded  men 
brought  into  hospital  after  one  of  the  petty  skirmishes  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  September  last. 

The  possibility  of  an  engagement  on  our  own  soil  at  any 
moment,  between  two  armies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  thousand  men  each,  is  so  strange  a  novelty  that  we 
naturally  fail  to  appreciate  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  the 
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immense  amount  of  human  suffering  which  must  follow  it.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Bun  has  not  taught  us  the  lesson,  because  most 
of  our  wounded  were  then  left  on  the  field.  Few  of  the  more 
serious  cases  reached  our  hospitals.  We  must  remember  that 
the  experience  of  foreign  armies  shows  that,  after  a  well-contested 
battle  on  this  scale,  we  must  count  on  having,  at  the  very  least, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men  crying  to  us  for  relief  from 
agony. 

Supplies  for  Men  in  the  field. — The  Commission  has,  by  circu¬ 
lars  and  advertisements,  given  the  widest  publicity  to  the  need 
of  hospital  supplies  at  all  its  depots,  specifying  particularly  the 
nature,  dimensions,  form,  &c.,  of  the  articles  especially  needed  ; 
and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  this  appeal  has  been  most  gen¬ 
erously  answered.  It  has  had  under  consideration  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  making  a  like  call  on  the  loyal  women  of  the  country 
for  extra  clothing  for  men  in  the  field.  After  advisement  with 
the  Quartermaster  General,  this  has  been  thought  inexpedient, 
except  (to  a  limited  extent)  in  the  West,  where  delays  and  irregu¬ 
larities  of  transportation  may  retard  the  supply  through  the 
regular  channels  of  Government.  Our  soldiers  are  far  better 
paid  than  those  of  any  European  army,  and  wherever  these  extra 
articles  of  clothing  can  be  obtained  through  their  regimental 
quartermasters,  their  value  being  deducted  from  the  soldier’s 
pay,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  true  military  habits,  that  they  should  seem  to  be  furnished 
them  as  a  kind  of  charity. 

The  Commission,  however,  is  in  constant  receipt,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere,  of  considerable  supplies  of  this  class,  which  it 
distributes  in  cases  of  emergency.  (See  Appendix :  Volunteer 
Army  Supplies.) 
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SPECIAL  RELIEF  TO  VOLUNTEERS  IN  IRREGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  suddenly  stretch  a  system 
designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  well-organized  army  of  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men  under  thoroughly-trained  officers,  to 
make  it  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  six  hundred  thousand  civilians 
rushing  together  in  arms,  all  at  once,  with  no  officers  acquainted 
with  the  forms  of  administrative  duty  for  an  army,  but  only 
leading  men  from  among  themselves,  and  of  their  own  selection, 
to  take  the  duty  of  officers  in  that  system.  The  population  of  a 
large  town  has  been  all  at  once  set  down  here  and  there,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  retired  from  the  grand  routes  of 
communication,  and  from  all  adequate  avenues  for  the  supply  of 
their  subsistence.  Rogues  and  traitors  have  seen  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  state  of  things.  Fools  and  indolent  men  have  been 
swept,  in  the  many  eddies  of  the  grand  purpose  which  formed  the 
central  current,  into  places  where  great  wisdom,  activity,  and 
energy  would  have  failed  to  meet  every  pressing  need. 

That  men  everywhere,  throughout  these  wonderful  multitudes, 
are  daily  suffering  from  the  ignorance,  neglect,  mistakes,  and 
impositions  of  their  officers  and  of  each  other,  is  a  matter  ol 
course. 

The  agents  of  the  Commission,  limited  in  numbers,  and  sorely 
limited  in  means,  have  yet  been  able,  in  ways  innumerable,  and 
in  many  which  cannot  even  be  alluded  to  by  a  general  indication 
of  their  character,  to  administer  some  measure  of  assistance  and 
relief  in  many  thousands  of  these  cases. 

A  brief  description  of  one  of  the  more  systematic  methods  in 
which  the  Commission  has  thus  more  than  justified  all  the  hopes 
of  a  beneficent  result  which  were  entertained  at  its  organization, 
is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  report. 
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The  main  purpose  had  in  view,  in  the  agency  referred  to,  has 
been  to  lessen  the  hardships  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  sick 
volunteers  and  their  officers,  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  make  them  subject  while  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  to 
provide  for  certain  wants  of  the  volunteers,  when  detached  from 
their  regiments,  for  which  the  Government  arrangements  had 
been  inadequate,  and  which  the  regular  inspectors  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  their  visits  to  camps  and  hospitals,  could  not  attend  to. 

Practically,  the  chief  duty  has  been — 

First.  To  supply  to  the  sick  men  of  the  regiments  arriving  in 
Washington  such  medicines,  food,  and  car^  as  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  receive,  in  the  midst  of  the  -  confusion,  and  with  the 
lack  of  facilities,  of  their  own  officers. 

Second.  To  furnish  suitable  food,  lodging,  care,  and  assistance 
to  men  discharged  from  the  general  hospitals,  or  from  their  regi¬ 
ments,  but  who  are  often  delayed  for  a  number  of  days  in  the 
city  before  they  obtain  their  papers  and  pay. 

Third.  To  give  assistance  and  information,  and  secure  trans¬ 
portation  to  men  who  arrive  at  the  railroad  station  in  small 
numbers,  and  want  to  find  and  join  their  regiments.  Some  of 
these  are  men  accidentally  left  behind  ;  some  are  men  who  have 
been  detained  by  order  for  a  few  days  at  hospitals  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Baltimore. 

The  building  near  the  railroad  station,  occupied  by  this 
agency,  is  furnished  the  Commission  by  Government.  From  its 
occupation  for  this  purpose  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  up  to  the 
9th  of  December  instant,  four  thousand  and  forty  nights’  lodg¬ 
ings  have  been  furnished  to  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  soldiers, 
mostly  laboring  more  or  less  under  disease,  who  would,  if  without 
this  resource,  have  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  re¬ 
ception  house  or  in  places  of  great  exposure.  Many  have  re- 
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mained  in  it  several  days,  receiving  medical  care  from  a  physician 
of  the  city,  employed  by  the  Commission. 

This  has  been  done  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars. 


This  agency  also  aids  soldiers  passing  through  the  city  on 
their  return  to  their  regiments  from  general  hospitals,  or  passing 
through  the  city  on  sick  leave,  and  in  various  ways  that  cannot 
be  classified  under  any  general  head,  but  which  have  certainly 
prevented  a  large  amount  of  sickness  and  suffering. 

This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  extracts  from  two  reports  made 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  this  agency. 


“  When  the  regiments,  whose  sick  men  we  had  charge  of,  went 
to  camps,  they  usually  carried  their  sick  with  them,  unless  the 
men  seemed  too  feeble  to  go  ;  dn  which  case  we  saw  that  the  men 
were  taken  to  a  general  hospital,  or  else  we  kept  them  in  charge 
a  few  days  longer,  until  the  regimental  hospital  could  be  put 
into  a  comfortable  condition. 

“  Sometimes  the  sick  of  a  regiment  just  arrived  occupied  a  sepa¬ 
rate  passenger  car,  and  remained  in  the  car  until  the  regiment 
moved ;  in  that  case  we  supplied  them  with  tea  and  coffee  and 
needed  refreshments  in  the  car. 

“  Often  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  had  no  medicine  at  hand 
for  the  sick,  it  being  locked  up  in  his  chest,  which  could  not  be 
reached  in  the  baggage  car.  In  that  case  we  obtained  for  him 
such  medicines  as  immediate  needs  required. 

“  When  we  found  men  from  general  or  regimental  hospitals  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  their  discharge  papers  filled  out,  and  for  their  pay,  we 
took  them  in  charge,  sheltered  and  fed  them,  and  if  they  needed 
help,  we  rendered  it. 

“  When  we  found  men  who  were  too  weak  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
going  with  their  papers,  we  took  charge  of  the  papers  ourselves, 
had  them  filled  up,  obtained  the  signature  of  the  men  to  blank 
receipts  for  money  due  to  them  by  Government,  and  thus,  by 
consent  of  the  paymaster,  received  the  money,  and  paid  it  over 
to  the  men.  This  privilege  could  only  be  granted  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity. 

“  When  we  found  men  seeking  their  regiments,  we  directed  them, 
(from  a  record  of  the  location  of  the  various  regiments  kindly 
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furnished  us  by  General  Williams ;)  if  they  needed  money,  we 
gave  it  to  them ;  if  they  were  weak,  obtained  an  order  for  an 
ambulance,  or  an  army  wagon,  or  a  railroad  pass,  by  which  they 
were  sent  to  their  respective  stations. 

“  In  many  cases,  men  who  were  discharged  left  their  regimental 
hospitals  sadly  in  need  of  clean  garments,  especially  shirts,  stock¬ 
ing,  and  drawers.  In  such  cases,  before  they  started  for  home, 
we  made  the  men  clean  and  comfortable. 

“  When  we  found  men  at  the  reception  buildings  in  need  of 
medical  treatment,  but  not  sick  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  general 
hospital,  we  called  in  a  physician,  unless  their  own  surgeon  could 
be  obtained. 

“  It  is  not  the  plan  to  consider  this,  in  any  sense,  a  hospital , 
but  only  as  a  place  where  the  weak  can  rest  and  be  cared  for, 
and  the  sick  remain  awhile  until  they  are  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  also  where  those  returning  home,  who  have  no  claim  upon 
hospital,  or  camp,  or  station-house,  may  be  sheltered  if  obliged 
to  remain  near  the  station  more  than  six  hours.  Therefore,  as 
a  general  thing,  men  will  remain  in  the  house  but  one,  two,  or 
three  days  at  any  given  time.” 

“  Within  the  past  three  weeks,  we  had  a  new  class,  viz :  men 
belonging  to  regiments  moving  from  Washington  to  Annapolis 
for  special  service.  A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  where  the 
regiments  have  struck  their  tents  and  marched  to  the  railroad 
station,  bringing  all  their  sick  with  them  in  ambulances,  expect¬ 
ing  to  take  the  cars  at  once;  but  they  were  detained  there  waiting 
sometimes  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  such  cases  we  have  immedi¬ 
ately  received  the  sick  into  the  house  ;  and  there  they  remained 
until  the  train  which  was  to  take  them  was  ready  to  start.  Some 
nights  we  had  as  many  as  twenty  such  from  one  regiment,  who 
otherwise  (though  just  removed  from  a  regimental  hospital) 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  recep¬ 
tion-house,  or  else  in  the  army  wagons  and  ambulances.  Many 
of  these  were  men  who  needed  all  the  care  we  could  give  them.” 
******* 

“  Sept.  11th.  There  were  last  night  in  the  “  Soldiers’  Home,” 
as  we  now  call  it,  twenty-five  men  resting.  Among  them  were  a 
number  of  Berdan’s  Sharpshooters  ;  none  of  them  were  sick 
enough  to  go  to  a  hospital,  but  some  of  them  will  doubtless  be 
saved  from  serious  illness  by  two  or  three  days  of  rest  and  care. 
These  men  represent  a  large  class  of  soldiers  now  arriving,  who 
come  in  companies  of  fifties  or  hundreds,  not  yet  organized  into 
regiments,  and  therefore  having  no  surgeon  with  them.  To  such 
we  feel  that  we  can  be  of  especial  service.” 
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“  Aug.  12,  p.  m. ;  at  6J  o’clock,  thirty  men  arrive,  belonging 
to  the  Wisconsin  5th,  in  charge  of  a  sergeant.  He  left  them 
immediately  to  go  to  headquarters  to  get  wagons  to  transport 
them  to  their  camp.  They  were  men  sent  on  from  the  hospital 
at  Baltimore.  They  had  no  provision  for  supper.  We  supplied 
them,  and  at  9J  o’clock  they  were  packed  into  the  wagons  which 
had  arrived.  Had  I  seen  the  sergeant  beforehand,  he  would 
gladly  have  let  them  rest  for  the  night  in  the  reception-house. 
‘Meantime,  at  about  8  o’clock,  thirteen  men  and  one  woman,  of 
the  Wisconsin  6th,  arrived  from  Baltimore  hospital,  without  any 
one  in  charge  of  them.  They  had  been  merely  told  to  go  to 
Washington,  and  join  their  regiment.  We  gave  them  supper, 
made  them  comfortable  for  the  night,  and  after  breakfast  they 
were  taken  to  their  encampment.” 

Dr.  Grymes,  the  physician  to  the  Home,  in  his  report,  dated 
October  10th,  says: 

“  I  have  professionally  treated  over  400  soldiers  since  the 
opening  of  the  house — some  of  them  very  sick.  I  have  sent  36 
to  the  general  hospitals  from  the  Home,  and  others  from  the 
depot.  I  have  given  medicine  to  many  who  were  directed  to  call 
for  advice.  I  have  furnished  medicines  to  various  regimental 
surgeons  arriving  at  the  station-house ;  and,  whenever  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  occurred,  have  conversed  and  advised  with  them  upon 
the  prevailing  diseases  of  our  section  of  the  country  ;  and  I  have 
informed  them  what  disposition  they  could  make  of  their  sick.” 


Copies  of  reports  of  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  agency 
are  submitted  herewith. 


The  general  accumulation  of  troops  around  Washington  has 
rendered  this  special  establishment  for  their  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  particulars  above  suggested,  and  in  part  stated,  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  Like  services  are  everywhere  rendered  them,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  inspectors  and  other  agents  of  the  Commission,  in 
every  camp  and  military  position,  and  the  Commission  hopes 
(should  it  be  enabled  to  continue  and  extend  its  operation)  to 
mitigate,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  hardships  and  sufferings  to 
■which  raw  troops  under  inexperienced  officers  are  inevitably  ex- 
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posed,  by  establishing  or  encouraging  the  establishment  of  similar 
agencies  for  their  aid  and  comfort  at  all  the  great  centres  of 
military  operation. 

It  has  already  done  so  at  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago, 
through  its  local  ageneies  in  these  cities  :  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  authorized  the  use  of  the  Marine  Hospitals  in  the 
two  latter  towns  for  this  humane  object. 

A  single  illustration  is  perhaps  necessary,  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  few  energetic  and  humane  men,  moving  near  the  track 
of  an  army,  may  often  chance  to  be  able  to  mitigate  the  inevitable 
miseries  of  war  by  a  moderate  expenditure,  when  not  hampered 
in  making  it  by  regard  for  the  strict  forms  of  action  to  which 
the  regular  agents  of  Government  are  confined.  Such  an  illus¬ 
tration  is  found  concisely  stated  in  a  report  of  Robert  Collyer, 
who  was  employed,  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  as  an  inspector  of 
the  commission  in  Missouri. 

“  Twenty-seven  cases  of  fever  had  been  embarked  at  Otterville, 
on  Saturday  morning,  at  10  o’clock,  in  a  box  car.  The  men  were 
laid  in  their  blankets,  on  the  floor.  With  the  sick  was  laid  the 
body  of  an  officer,  in  a  coffin.  A  single  nurse,  without  stores,  ap¬ 
pliances,  or  money,  could  do  little  else  than  bring  water  to  the  sick. 
At  California  Station,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  afternoon, 
they  were  stopped,  to  have  the  road  open  fur  the  train  carrying 
*  *  *  *  *  *  For  this  object  they  waited  until  one 

o’clock  a.  m.  of  the  following  day,  when  the  word  came  by 
telegraph  that  it  would  not  pass  during  the  night.  They  finally 
arrived  at  half-past  three,  of  a  raw  morning,  at  Jefferson,  where 
I  fortunately  came  upon  them, — two  already  dead  on  the  floor; 
the  rest  faint  and  cold.  I  asked  the  nurse  what  he  was  doing 
for  their  breafast.  He  answered  that  he  had  made  a  requisition, 
and  hoped  that  he  might  get  food  upon  it  by  ten  o’clock.  I 
immediately  got  a  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  bread,  and  meat,  from  the 
nearest  public  houses,  and  brought  it  to  them,  for  which  they 
were  very  grateful. 

“Finally  they  reached  St.  Louis  at  10  o’clock  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  having  been  thirty-six  hours  on  the  road.  Three  men  had 
died  in  the  transit ;  a  fourth  followed  in  a  few  hours, — 4  of  27 !” 
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A  vast  amount  of  extraneous  aid,  it  may  be  here  noticed 
has  been  rendered  to  the  Government  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
among  the  troops  in  Missouri,  of  only  a  portion  of  which  any 
record  has  been  kept.  Since  August  last,  two  inspectors  of  the 
Commission  have  been  engaged  in  camp  inspection  at  and  near 
St.  Louis,  and  at  other  points  in  Missouri,  and  have  distributed 
to  those  wanting  them  a  large  aggregate  of  hospital  supplies 
forwarded  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  New  York. 

The  “  Western  Sanitary  Commission/’  constituted  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Fremont,  about  three  months  since,  commenced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  St.  Louis  of  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  such  sick 
as  might  be  transported  thither  from  the  columns  advancing 
southwest  and  west.  Latterly,  their  duties  have  largely  increased, 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  medical  authorities  of  the  army, 
they  have  provided  most  comfortable  quarters  for  about  2,500 
sick,  their  hospitals  being  nearly  or  quite  full. 

The  provisions  thus  made  have  been  inspected  by  a  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  and  the  evidence  of  in¬ 
telligence,  industry  and  philanthropy  which  they  furnished,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.* 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADVISORY  DOCUMENTS. 

The  Commission,  having  enrolled  among  its  associate  members 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 


*  The  arduous  gratuitous  labors  of  the  St.  Louis  Commission,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  care  of  their  hospitals,  have  necessarily  engrossed  most  of  their  time 
and  attention;  and  the  inspection  of  camps,  and  the  prevention  of  disease  among 
the  troops  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  their  generous  self-devotion,  they 
assumed,  has  proved  to  be  beyond  their  power.  In  these  circumstances,  it  has 
been  determined,  by  the  parent  Commission,  to  extend  into  Missouri  the  same 
thorough  system  of  sanitary  measures  now  being  carried  out  through  all  the 
divisions  of  our  army.  An  associate  secretary  has  therefore  been  sent  to  St. 
Louis,  who  will,  in  co-operation  with  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  experienced  inspectors,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  investigate 
fully  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  troops  in  Missouri,  and  promptly  supply 
all  needed  material  aid. 
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the  loyal  States,  has  thought  it  fairly  within  the  scope  of  its  duties 
to  invite  them  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  army  against  disease, 
by  the  preparation  of  papers  intended  to  embody  in  a  brief  com¬ 
pass  the  latest  results  of  medical  and  surgical  science,  in  regard 
to  various  special  points  of  great  practical  importance,  as  to 
which  some  of  our  volunteer  surgeons,  necessarily  inexperienced 
in  their  new  field  of  army  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene,  and 
without  access  to  libraries,  may  need  information  and  advice. 
The  duty  of  compiling  these  papers  has  been  confided  by  the 
Commissson  to  leading  members  of  the  profession  in  our  principal 
cities ;  and  papers  on  re-vaccination,  on  the  treatment  of  camp 
fever,  on  dysentery,  and  on  certain  surgical  operations  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  not  universally  understood,  are  now  completed  or 
in  progress.  These  the  Commission  proposes  to  print,  and  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  medical  staff.  Though 
many  of  these  gentlemen  need  no  advice  or  instruction  as  to  their 
professional  duties,  there  are,  doubtless,  some  whose  patients 
will  feel  its  benefit,  and  should  a  single  life  be  thus  saved,  the 
labor  will  be  abundantly  recompensed. 

RECORD  OF  BURIALS. 

The  Commission  has  endeavored  to  obtain  information  by 
which  the  place  of  burial  of  the  volunteers  who  have  been  killed 
in  battle,  or  who  have  died  in  hospitals,  may  be  established. 
They  have  also  elaborated  a  system  of  records  for  those  dying 
in  hospitals,  and  of  indications  of  their  burial  place,  by  which 
their  bodies  may  be  identified ;  which  has  received  approval,  and 
been  ordered  to  be  carried  out,  blanks  and  tablets  for  the  purpose 
being  furnished  to  each  regimental  quartermaster. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cash  disbursements  of  the 
Commission  to  the  20th  November,  1851. 


Travelling  Expenses  of  Inspection.... .  $2,079  00 

Compensation  of  Services  for  Inspection .  3,480  36 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Commissioners.... .  1,640  13 

Office  Expenses,  Including  Services .  1,036  24 

Printing  and  Stationery . 1,823  95 

Postage . . .  397  19 

Telegrams .  90  29 

Freight . . . - .  888  66 

Soldiers’ Home,  at  Washington .  1,195  00 

General  Hospital - - — . 2,392  74 

Regimental  Hospital .  572  59 

Store  House  Expenses  at  Washington . .  660  83 


$16,256  98 


THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Of  the  gentlemen  named  as  Commissioners,  in  your  order  dated 
June  9th,  1861,  the  following  accepted  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  have  continued  active  members  of  the  Commission,  viz : 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Washington. 

Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

George  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

Alexander  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.,  “ 

Robert  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  “ 

William  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  I).,  New  York. 
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Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

The  Commission,  under  your  authority,  has  since  added  to  its 
number  by  the  addition  of  the  following  members,  viz  : 

George  T.  Strong,  New  York. 

Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Kentucky. 

R.  YV.  Burnett,  Cincinnati. 

The  Hon.  Mark  Skinner,  Chicago. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  New  York. 

It  has  also  appointed  about  four  hundred  “  associate  members” 
from  every  part  of  the  loyal  States,  including  many  gentlemen 
accomplished  in  sanitary  science,  whose  counsel  and  assistance 
has  been  found  of  great  value.  Through  these  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  auxiliary  organizations  have  been  established  in  our  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  which  have  rendered  material  service  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  supplying  it  with  funds,  in  stimulating  the  supply  of 
hospital  material,  and  in  the  preparation  of  medical  and  surgical 
papers. 

An  expression  is  due  of  the  obligations  which  the  Commission 
is  under,  to  the  Major-General  Commanding ;  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  and  to  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  for  valuable  advice  in  its  deliberations. 

Thanks  are  due,  also,  to  nearly  all  the  agents  of  Government, 
who  have  at  any  time  had  it  in  their  power  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  In  the  various  regiments  of  volunteers  which 
have  been  inspected,  the  number  of  officers  from  which  the  Com- 
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mission  has  received  information  is  about  seven  thousand.  With 
a  single  exception,  they  have  answered  enquiries  and  received 
suggestions,  in  matters  of  their  duty,  with  entire  courtesy  and 
frankness.  The  fact  illustrates  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
this  Republican  Army. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MILITARY  HYGIENE. 

The  experience  and  observation  of  the  last  five  months,  has 
only  strengthened  the  original  conviction  of  the  Commission,  of 
the  immense  practical  importance  to  the  nation,  in  a  merely 
economical  point  of  view,  of  a  thorough  system  of  military  hygiene, 
and  of  increased  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  disease. 
Such  precautions  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  part  of  our  present 
system.  The  army  medical  staff  are  charged  with  the  cure  of 
disease ;  its  prevention  forms  a  most  subordinate  branch  of  their 
duties,  if,  indeed,  it  be  distinctly  recognized  as  belonging  to 
them. 


The  views  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  are  clearly  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  Report  on  Army  Medical 
Statistics  presented  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  (printed 
June,  1861) : 


“  Reports  exhibiting  the  results  of  extensive  observations  over 
a  wide  field  will  serve  to  measure  the  influences  of  each  known 
cause  on  health,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new 
causes,  both  of  impaired  and  of  vigorous  life.  They  will  every 
year  contain  new  contributions  to  the  science  of  health,  in  which 
the  whole  nation  is  concerned.  The  report  will  be  the  means  of 
improving  the  health  of  the  army.  They  will  contribute  to  di¬ 
minish  the  army’s  sickness,  which  is  attended  with  expense  as 
well  as  suffering ;  for  a  sick  army  is  the  worst  extravagance  in 
which  a  nation  can  indulge.  Through  the  want  of  information, 
which  these  reports  will  supply,  the  exact  amount  of  sickness  in 
the  army  is  not  known ;  but  according  to  past  experience,  it  may 
inferred  that  at  least  thirteen  thousand  officers  and  men  of  the 
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present  force  are  habitually  in  the  hospitals,  so  that  to  have  an 
available  strength  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand ,  the 
country  has  to  maintain  two-hundred  thousand  of  all  arms.  The 
thirteen  thousand  sick  men  in  the  hospitals  cost  as  much  as  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  men  under  arms.  Here  is  a  wide  margin  for 
economy. 

“  If  the  statistical  reports  help  the  Secretary  of  State  for  war 
to  reduce  largely  the  sickness  of  the  army  in  peace  and  in  war, 
they  will,  it  is  plain,  save  thousands  of  pounds  annually  in  the 
estimates.  At  the  same  time  they  will  effect  a  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  saving  :  for  they  will  save  the  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

“  If  soldiers  die  in  battle  by  hundreds,  they  die  of  disease  in 
hospitals  by  thousands. 

“  The  economy  of  life  resulting  directly  from  the  information 
which  statistical  returns  supply,  has  been  already  strikingly 
exemplified  in  Jamaica,  where,  by  a  better  choice  of  stations  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  from  13 
(in  1817-1*836)  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  (in  1837-1855)  on 
the  strength. 

“  The  sickness  in  the  field  may  be  reduced  by  carefully  selecting 
men ;  by  letting  the  men  when  it  is  practicable,  breathe  purer 
air ;  by  selecting  the  healthiest  sites  available  for  camps ;  by 
raising  the  men  in  their  tents  from  the  ground ;  by  supplying 
them  with  purer  .water  ;  by  better  arrangements  for  cleanliness, 
clothing,  and  the  supply  of  food,  and  by  better  medical  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“ A  certain  amount  of  insalubrity  will  nevertheless  remain. 

“As  we  have  shown  that  the  excessive  sickness  of  the  army  in¬ 
volves  a  large  amount  of  expense,  it  is  evident  that  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  that  sickness  will  effect  a  great  saving  in  peace  and  an 
enormous  saving  in  war.  For  sick  men  are  not  only  a  loss  but 
an  incumbrance  to  an  army.  Their  numbers  are  negative  quan¬ 
tities.  The  expense  of  recruiting  and  of  invaliding  soldiers 
would  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  rates  of  mortality.  Fewer 
men  would  be  required,  and  recruits  would  more  readily  join  a 
healthy  army.  The  existence  of  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency  would  give  additional  security  to  the  country  without 
increasing  the  cost ;  the  liability  to  an  attack  would  be  lessened ; 
war  would  be  waged  with  more  chances  of  success,  and  would 
sooner  be  brought  to  a  close  by  such  an  army  than  by  an  army 
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suffering  from  diseases  which  have  hitherto  infested  our  barracks 
and  camps.” 

The  object  had  in  view  by  the  Commission  can  be  effectually 
accomplished  only  by  the  direct  action  of  Government,  through 
officers  who  can  order,  where  the  Commission  can  only  advise. 
The  cause  our  armies  have  to  defend  is  alone  dearer  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  are  those  who  have  to  suffer  in  its  defence.  The  strength 
and  mobility  of  the  army  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  care  of  its 
sick  and  wounded.  The  sick  and  wounded  should  be  sacrificed 
unflinchingly,  to  every  unavoidable,  military  necessity  ;  but  all  the 
more  should  they  be  supplied  with  whatever  mitigation  of  suffer¬ 
ing  military  necessities  leave  possible.  And  these  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  them,  not  as  if  a  hard  master  were  driving  a  bargain 
with  them — as  in  the  commutation  of  a  board  contract — but  as  if 
the  love  and  pity  of  mothers,  wives,  sweethearts,  and  sisters, 
were  exercised  with  the  far-seeing  providence,  boldness,  ingen¬ 
uity,  tact  and  industry  of  true  military  generalship — Surgeon- 
Generalship. 

The  duty  of  guarding  against  the  defeat  of  our  armies  by  dis¬ 
ease,  needs  to  be  undertaken  as  earnestly,  as  vigilantly,  with  as 
liberal  a  policy,  and  with  as  resolute  a  determination,  as  any 
other  military  duty. 

To  secure  this  result,  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  a 
higher  place  needs  to  be  accorded  the  medical  staff  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  army.  Its  relations  with  all  departments  and 
all  ranks,  as  well  as  with  the  Government  itself,  needs  to  be 
more  intimate,  confidential,  and  influential. 

Whatever  and  whoever  stands  in  the  way  of  this,  the  Com¬ 
mission  wants  put  out  of  the  way.  But  if  an  impression  prevails 
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in  any  quarter  that  the  members  of  the  Commission,  in  their 
devotion  to  this  purpose,  have  been  over-zealous,  or  sought, 
individually  or  collectively,  to  bring  it  about  by  action  not 
absolutely  within  their  assigned  duty,  or  that  they  have  used  any 
indirect  or  unworthy  means  therefor,  that  impression  is  without 
the  smallest  foundation  in  truth.  Whoever  seeks  to  promulgate 
it,  narrows  to  a  personal  issue  a  question  of  the  broadest  hu¬ 
manity,  and  is  without  provocation  or  excuse  for  so  doing,  in 
any  action  of  the  Commission. 

The  one  point  which  controls  the  Commission  is  just  this  :  a 
simple  desire  and  resolute  determination  to  secure  for  the  men 
who  have  enlisted  in  this  war  that  care  which  it  is  the  will  and 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  give  them.  That  care  is  their  right, 
and,  in  the  Government  or  out  of  it,  it  must  be  given  them,  let 
who  will  stand  in  the  way. 

The  Commission  has  no  fear  that  its  motives  will  be  miscon¬ 
strued,  or  its  words  perverted.  In  the  life-struggle  of  a  nation, 
soft  speaking  of  real  dangers  and  over-considerateness  is  a  crime. 


Whether  the  great  tide  of  the  spirit  of  war  which  now  sub¬ 
merges  our  land  shall  be  allowed  to  quietly  subside,  or  whether  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  preparing  to  engage  shall  continue  so  long 
as  to  establish  in  us  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  life  of  a  military 
nation,  matters  little.  It  matters  much  that,  whatever  betide  us, 
we  remain  true  to  the  central  idea  of  our  nation’s  life  ;  that  our 
army  be  one  with  our  people,  and  that  we  accept  whatever  the 
Almighty  sets  before  us  as  our  duty,  courageously,  patiently, 
and  with  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  deeply  grateful  for  the  hon¬ 
ored  confidence  which  has  constituted  it  so  important  an  artery 
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of  the  people’s  love  to  the  people’s  army,  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  that  by  a  sufficient  enlargement  and  invigoration  of  the  proper 
departments,  they  may  be  relieved  of  the  duties  which  they  have 
undertaken. 

While,  however,  their  beloved  Grovernment  can,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  continue  to  accept  such  services  as  by  the  aid  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  liberality  they  are  able  to  offer,  they  renew  their  assurances 
of  the  devoted  good  will  with  which  they  remain  at  its  disposal. 

By  order  of  the  Commission : 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary . 
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III. 

EXAMPLE. 

Owing  to  the  insignificant  number  of  our  regular  army,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  scouting  duties  in  tl’e 
wilderness,  the  aspect  of  the  tidy,  well  set-up,  alert,  thoroughly  trained 
soldier,  so  familiar  to  all  Europeans,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Ameri¬ 
can.  Of  military  administration,  and  especially  of  sanitary  duties,  our  officers 
have  rarely  seen  anything,  even  rarely  read  or  heard  anything,  before  they  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  executing  them.  Information  about  them  is  to  be  obtained 
from  certain  paragraphs  of  military  brevity  scattered  among  above  sixteen 
hundred  sections  of  the  general  Regulations  for  the  Army ,  and  from  observation 
of  those  a  little  more  advanced  in  experience.  Hence  the  exceeding  value  of  a 
good  example  in  establishing  a  standard  of  attainment.  It  was  precisely  the 
same  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  it  was  then,  not  until  the  Inspector  General 
took  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  by  giving  it  his  almost  un¬ 
divided  personal  attention  for  some  time,  personally  inspecting  each  man  twice 
a  day,  and  was  thus  able  to  set  before  the  Continental  officers  an  example  of 
real  excellence,  that  the  army  began  to  assume  an  efficient  character  for  offensive 
operations.  “In  a  fortnight,”  writes  Steuben,  “my  company  knew  rerfectly 
how  to  bear  arms,  had  a  military  air,”  &c.  “I  had  my  company  of  guards  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  wished  them  to  be.  They  were  well-dressed,  their  arms  clean  and  in 
good  order,  and  their  general  appearance  quite  respectable.”  *  *  “  It  afforded 
a  new  and  agreeable  sight  for  the  young  officers  and  soldiers.”  “  Having  gained 
my  point,  I  dispersed  my  apostles,  the  inspectors,  and  my  doctrine  was  eagerly 
embraced.”  This  was  in  December,  1777 — a  year  and-a-half  after  the  war 
opened. 

In  the  Regulations  for  the  Continental  army  the  police,  sanitary,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  of  officers  are  far  more  thoroughly  defined  than  in  the  present 
Regulations,  and,  if  they  were  regarded,  the  Continental  army  toward  the  close 
of  the  war,  at  least,  must  have  had  a  much  more  creditable  appearance  than  our 
present  army,  and  been  less  in  danger  of  camp  epidemics.  See  Rapp’s  Steuben. 


IV. 


SOME  NOTES  OF  AN  INSPECTION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  FORCES 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  battle  of  Bull’s  Run,  a  series  of  seventy-five 
enquiries  was  prepared,  intended  to  elicit  information  as  to  the  condiiion  of  the 
troops  before,  during,  and  after  the  engagement,  and  as  to  the  defects  in  the 
mode  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  army  which  had  been  manifested  in 
the  series  of  movements  which  were  connected  with  it.  These  questions  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  inspectors  of  the  Commission,  who  were  then 
employed  in  visiting  the  regiments  which  had  been  engaged,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  administering  to  their  wants,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
obtain  answers  to  them,  which  would  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment  of  the  most  intelligent  officers  and  surgeons  of  these  regi¬ 
ments  with  whom  they  were  able  to  confer. 

The  returns  received  comprise  about  two  thousand  items  of  evidence  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  history  of  the  battle,  and  have  a  certain  value  otherwise  than  from 
a  medical  or  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  largest  part  of  them  were  collected 
by  physicians  and  examiners  of  life  insurance  companies,  accustomed  to  an 
exact  and  searching  method  of  inquiry. 
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Portions  of  each  of  the  twelve  brigades  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
McDowell,  at  the  time  of  the  general  advance  of  July  16,  were  visited  by  the  in¬ 
spectors. 

The  entire  number  of  bodies  of  troops  visited  was  thirty. 

Of  the  twelve  brigades  comprising  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  seven  only 
crossed  the  stream  known  as  Bull  Run,  on  the  occasion  of  the  engagement  of 
Sunday,  July  the  21st,  and  took  any  active  part  in  the  main  action  with  the 
enemy. 

Certain  regiments  that  crossed  the  stream  and  took  important  part  in  the 
aciion  of  the  21st,  (as,  for  instance,  the  69th  and  the  71st  New  York  State 
Militia,)  were  removed  from  Washington  to  be  mustered  out  of  service  so  soon 
after  the  battle,  that  no  reports  were  obtained  from  them. 

Concerning  several  of  the  regiments  visited,  replies  were  obtained  to  the 
entire  series  of  seventy- five  questions  proposed  ;  concerning  others,  replies  were 
obtained  to  but  a  portion  of  the  series — the  defect  being  due  in  some  instances 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  in  others,  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
regimental  officers  consulted  to  give  the  information  desired. 

Skirmish  of  the  18th. — Of  twenty-nine  bodies  of  soldiers  visited,  four  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  “  demonstration”  of  the  18th  of  July,  (Thursday,)  at 
Blackburn’s  Ford,  (across  the  Bull  Run,)  three  others  were  engaged,  but  not 
actively,  and  twenty-two  were  not  engaged.* 

Engagement  of  the ‘list. — Of  the  same  twenty-nine  bodies  of  troops,  twenty 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  21st  of  July,  (Sunday,)  seven  were 
engaged,  but  not  actively,  and  two  were  not  engaged. 

Camp  Guard. — The  average  number  left  as  camp  guard  at  the  time  of  the 
general  advance,  previous  to  the  engagements  of  the  18th  and  21st,  from  each 
of  nineteen  regiments  reporting  on  this  point,  was  sixty-eight,  (more  exactly, 
68.2.)  From  ten  of  the  twenty-nine  regiments  visited,  no  report  was  made  as 
to  the  number  so  left.  The  smallest  number  so  left  behind  by  any  regiment  was 
thirteen  ;  the  largest  number  so  left,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Strength  of  Regiments. — The  average  number  of  troops  that  marched  for  the 
battle  field  at  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  from  each  of  twenty  regiments 
reporting  on  this  point,  was  (as  stated  by  their  officers)  eight  hundred  and 
two  ;f  nine  of  the  twenty-nine  bodies  of  troops  visited  not  reporting.  The 
smallest  number  so  marching  was  six  hundred,  the  largest  number  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one. 

Last  Meal. — The  last  meal  before  the  battle  of  the  21st,  of  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-nine  regiments,  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before ;  that  is,  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th.  Six  regiments  had  a  regular  breakfast  early  (that  is, 
before  2|  o’clock)  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle  ;  two  regiments  break¬ 
fasted  at  six,  and  the  battalion  of  United  States  infantry  is  reported  to  have 
enjoyed  a  regular  meal  in  the  woods  about  eleven  a.  m.  The  time  of  the  last 
regular  meal  of  three  regiments  is  not  reported,  but  there  is  reason  for  stating 
it  to  have  been  about  6  a.  m. 

First  Movement  on  the  21  st. — The  troops,  except  those  in  the  reserve,  were 
aroused  from  sleep  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  July  the  21st,  the  march  being  ordered  to  commence  with  some  at  two, 
with  others  at  half-past  two.  J 


*  The  thirtieth  body, previously  referred  to,  was  Blenker’s  Brigade,  which  also  wasnot  engaged 
and  which  is  for  the  present  disregarded,  because  the  returns  from  it  are  more  imperfect  than  the 
ave  rage. 

i  This  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  over  estimated. 

3  Those  regiments  which  breakfasted  at  six  were  of  the  reserve. 
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The  Commissariat — The  troops  had  been  supplied  at  about  3  p.  m.,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  with  three  days’  rations  in  their  haversacks,  “which  should  have  lasted 
them  to  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.”  [See  report  of  Captain  Clark,  Commissary 
of  Subsistence.]  And  again,  in  a  circular  from  headquarters,  dated  at  Centre- 
ville,  July  20th,  1861,  an  equal  distribution  of  the  subsistence  stores  on  hand 
was  required  to  be  immediately  made  to  the  different  companies  of  each  division. 
In  accordance  with  the  last-mentioned  order,  “  160,000  complete  rations  were 
received  by  the  army  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Centreville — sufficient  for  its  sub¬ 
sistence  five  days.”  (Hence  there  appears  to  have  been  a  short  interval  unpro¬ 
vided  for.) 

According  to  the  reports  made  to  the  inspectors,  few  companies  complied 
fully  with  these  orders;  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  regiments  visited  took  at 
least  a  partial  supply,  say  from  one  to  three  days’  rations,  under  the  former 
order  ;  two  regiments,  it  is  said,  taking  “  no  supply,”  depending  for  food  upon 
“forage.”  An  insufficient  supply  in  one  case  was  accounted  for  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  they  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  to  march  (that  is,  therefore 
did  not  obey  the  order.)  In  several  instances  it  is  stated  that  the  supply  of 
three  days’  rations  taken  by  the  troops  was  “  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the 
second  day  ;”  that  is,  the  rations  were  wasted.  These  confeessions  of  neglect 
or  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  volunteers  are  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
Commissary  Clarke,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  after  the  distribution  had  been 
properly  made  to  the  several  divisions,  he  (Captain  Clarke)  knew  “  of  several 
instances  in  which  subsistence  stores  remained  in  possession  of  division  and 
brigade  commissaries,  and  of  others  in  which  provisions  were  left  on  the  ground 
of  the  encampments  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July.” 

Distance  Marched  before  the  Battle. — The  distance  marched  to  the  field  of  battle 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  by  those  who  became  actively  engaged,  varied  from 
four  to  twelve  miles;  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  but  not  actively 
engaged,  the  distance  generally  was  from  two  to  four  miles,  (Richardson’s  brig¬ 
ade  remaining  in  the  position  it  held  on  the  20th,  menacing  the  enemy  at 
Blackburn’s  Ford.) 

Double-Quick. — The  portion  of  this  march  to  the  battle  field  which  was  at 
double-quick,  was,  in  the  case  of  fifteen  of  the  regiments,  from  one  and  one-half 
to  three  miles — generally  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles ;  in  the  case  of 
thirteen  of  the  regiments  there  was  no  portion  of  the  march  at  double- 
quick.  During  the  battle  a  few  of  the  companies,  and  but  a  few,  moved  at 
double-quick  for  one  or  two  miles. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  considered  by  the  volunteers  that  their  strength  was 
unnecessarily  and  injudiciously  wasted  by  the  extent  of  the  double-quick  advance. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  appears  to  be  true,  yet  the  result  could  hardly  have  been 
affected  by  it  if  the  men  had  been  in  tolerable  condition. 

Degree  of  Vigor  at  Commencement  of  Battle. — As  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  troops  on  reaching  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  reported  that  eight  of  the  regi- 
meuts  visited  were  in  “  fair,”  “  excellent,”  “  good,”  “  best”  condition  ; 

Thar  in  eight  others  “  the  men  were  somewhat  .exhausted,”  “  partially  ex¬ 
hausted,”  evidently  suffering;” 

That  in  twelve  of  the  regiments  visited,  the  troops  were  said  to  be  “much  ex¬ 
hausted,”  “  generally  fatigued,”  “many  considerably  exhausted  ;”  in  six  of  the 
regiments  from  one  to  twenty  were  “giving  out,”  “  giving  completely  out,”  &c.; 
one  or  two  instances  of  “  sun  stroke”  being  specified. 

In  eight  regiments  none  “  gave  out”  before  the  battle  ;  in  from  nine  to  eleven 
regiments  some  gave  out  before  the  battle  ;  and  concerning  the  remaining  regi¬ 
ments  there  is  no  report,. 

(There  was  was  an  evident  disposition  to  regard  the  exhausted  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  men  as  a  chief  eause  of  the  defeat. ) 
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Causes  of  Exhaustion  before  the  Battle. — As  to  the  causes  assigned  for  the  ex¬ 
haustion,  it  appears  that  of  the  regiments  visited,  it  was  stated  that  three  had  not 
suffered  at  all  from  fatigue  or  heat,  or  want  of  food  or  drink  or  sleep  ;  in  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  regiments  “  fatigue”  was  assigned  as  a  cause  of  exhaustion ;  in 
eleven  the  march  at  “double-quick”  was  specified  as  peculiarly  fatiguing ;  in 
eight  of  the  seventeen  the  exhaustion  is  attributed  more  to  the  double-quick 
than  to  want  of  food  and  drink  ;  in  sixteen  of  the  regiments  want  of  food  was 
assigned  as  a  cause  of  exhaustion  ;  in  eleven  want  of  drink  was  assigned  as  a 
cause  ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  exhaustion  was  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  want 
of  sleep,  and  to  a  bivouac  of  three  or  four  nights  in  the  open  air,  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  clothing,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Eire  Zouaves,  who  left  their  blankets 
and  rubber  cloths  in  camp. 

So  much  as  to  the  condition  and  movement  of  the  troops  before  the  battle. 

Time  in  the  Battle. — The  time  during  which  the  troops  taking  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  21st  were  actively  engaged  (pushing  forward  the  enemy,  or  being  tempo¬ 
rarily  on  retreat,  after  first  coming  under  fire,)  appears  to  have  varied  from 
twenty-five  minutes  to  six  hours,  being  in  most  cases  from  five  to  six  hours. 

To  the  regiments  most  actively  engaged  the  time  was  thought  to  be  much 
shorter  than  actually  elapsed,  the  five  or  six  hours  in  which  they  were  engaged 
seeming  to  the  men,  as  they  state,  scarcely  one  hour.  The  time  during  which 
men  stood  under  fire  without  being  actively  engaged  themselves  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  to  be  over-estimated  by  them. 

Degree  of  Vigor  during  the  Battle. — It  is  claimed  that  in  eight  of  the  twenty- 
nine  regiments  visited,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion  manifest  during 
the  battle  ;  that  in  eight  there  was  evident  suffering  and  fatigue  evinced  by  men 
lagging  behind,  and  by  companies  breaking  up,  especially  after  double-quick, 
few  or  none  giving  completely  out;  that  in  ten  regiments,  many  (in  some  in¬ 
stances  stated  as  high  as  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  number  constituting  the 
regiment,)  gave  completely  out,  “some  few  dropping  down  in  convulsions,” 
or  suffering  from  “  sun  stroke.”  The  evidences  of  exhaustion  in  other  regi¬ 
ments  are  not  assigned. 

Causes  of  Exhaustion  during  the  Battle. — In  explanation  of  the  alleged  excessive 
exhaustion  of  the  men  toward  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  officers  consulted  in 
twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  regiments  referred  to,  attribute  it  to  fatigue  and 
heat,  twenty-one  to  lack  of  food  and  drink.  All  the  reports  which  assigned  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  food  and  drink  as  a  cause,  also  assigned  excessive  fatigue.  Six  of 
them  assign  fatigue,  and  especially  the  march  at  double-quick,  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  exhaustion  which  was  manifest  during  and  just  after  the  battle. 

Cause  of  Retreat. — The  proximate  cause  of  the  retreat  is  variously  assigned — 
to  the  attack  of  fresh  reserves  of  the  enemy  upon  our  right — to  the  rapid  and 
apparently  wild  return  of  the  caissons  for  ammunition — to  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat  of  our  cavalry,  who  were  thought  by  some  to  be  riding  over  our  own  in¬ 
fantry,  the  rear  guard,  at  the  same  time,  mistaking  them  for  secession  cavalry, 
&c.  Certain  more  organic  causes  of  the  defeat  are  frequently  stated. 

By  some  the  defeat  is  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  men,  exhausted  by 
excessive  fatigue,  and  by  want  of  sufficient  food,  drink,  and  sleep  ;  by  others,  to 
a  “feeling,”  on  the  approach  of  the  fresh  reserves  of  the  enemy,  “  of  the  total 
inadequacy  of  a  small  force  to  compete  with  superior  numbers  supported  by 
masked  batteries.”  By  others  the  defeat  is  attributed  to  “  causes  involving  the 
whole  command  ;”  “  not  due  to  previous  exposure  and  fatigue,  but  to  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  battle  on  the  part  of  the  leaders.”  By  others  (regulars)  the 
defeat  is  attributed  to  “inefficiency  of  volunteers  by  one  (German)  to  “bad 
strategy  and  want  of  discipline.” 

Through  all  the  regiments  there  appears  to  have  prevailed  the  false  idea  of 
the  vast  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  possessed  by  the  enemy,  together  with 
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alack  of  confidence  in  the  military  skill  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  Union, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  leaders  on  the  part  of  the  rebels;  also  combined 
to  a  certain  extent  with  a  dread  of  meeting  an  invisible  foe. 

Officers  Leaving  their  Commands. — In  thirteen  of  the  regiments  the  officers  are 
said  not  to  have  been  much  separated  from  their  commands,  except  in  the  case 
of  wounded  officers  ;  in  eleven  regiments  it  appears  that  the  officers  were,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  separated  from  their  commands,  the  regiments  being  “much 
scattered,”  “badly  disorganized,”  “broken  into  fragments,”  the  men  being,  in 
certain  cases,  “left  entirely  to  themselves.”  Concerning  five  of  the  regiments 
visited,  no  information  was  given  on  this  point.  (The  above  report  is  that  of 
the  officers  themselves' in  most  cases.) 

Throwing  away  of  Arms  and  Equipments. — Of  the  twenty-nine  bodies  visited, 
twenty-two  threw  away  or  laid  aside  blankets  and  haversacks  before  engaging 
in  battle.  Some  placed  them  in  a  pile  under  guard,  others  threw  them  aside 
carelessly,  either  before  arriving  on  the  field,  while  approaching  it  at  double- 
quick,  or  immediately  before  engaging  with  the  enemy.  Three  regiments  threw 
off  their  blankets  during  the  battle,  and  the  march  at  double-quick  on  the  battle 
field ;  one  regiment  threw  aside  blankets  only,  retaining  haversacks  ;  and  three 
only  of  the  twenty -nine  bodies  of  troops  visited  retained  possession  of  their 
blankets  and  haversacks  during  the  engagement. 

During  the  retreat,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  the  men 
of  ten  regiments  did  not  throw  away  any  of  their  arms  or  accoutrements  ;  that 
the  men  of  nine  regiments  did  throw  away  portions,  no  report  being  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  course  of  the  remaining  ten  regiments.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  latter  averaged  better  indiscipline  than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  some  loss  of  arms  in,  at  least,  half  of  them.  Colonel  Keyes,  of 
1st  brigade,  1st  division,  reports  that  his  brigade  bivouaced  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  near  Fort  Corcoran,  “  every  man  with  his  firelock.” 

The  number  of  muskets  thrown  away  during  the  retreat  was  stated,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  about  fifty  ;  generally  the  number  is  not  mentioned.  [A  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  one  regiment  are  reported  to  have  exchanged  their  smooth-bore 
muskets  for  those  of  a  superior  kind  left  behind  by  regiments  preceding.] 

The  blankets  and  haversacks  of  many  of  the  regiments,  especially  of  those 
.  actively  engaged  in  the  conflict  of  the  21st,  were  lost,  being  left  on  the  field 
of  battle  wherever  they  were  deposited  before  the  engagement.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  regiments,  and  a  few  individuals  and  companies  in  each  regiment, 
possessed  themselves  again  of  their  blankets  and  haversacks,  it  is  stated,  before 
leaving  the  field. 

Overcoats  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  generally  lost,  as  many  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  left  their  camps  at  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  (July  16,)  equipped 
in  “light  marching  order,”  that  is,  with  blankets,  haversacks,  and  canteens, 
leaving  overcoats  in  their  camps.  Certain  of  the  regiments,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Connecticut  regiments  and  the  2d  Maine  regiment,  in  the  brigade  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  command  of  Col.  Keyes,  recovered  much  property  of  other  regiments,  in¬ 
cluding  arms  and  other  equipments  thrown  aside  in  flight,  and  also  including 
the  abandoned  tents  and  camp  equipage  of  two  regiments,  (of  another  brigade,) 
this  latter  property  being  secured  by  his  troops  during  the  continued  drenching 
rain  of  the  22d.  Companies  in  certain  other  regiments  (as  in  the  Massachusetts 
1st)  halted  on  retreat,  and  picked  up  blankets,  camp  kettles,  &c.,  which  they 
found  thrown  aside  on  the  road.  (The  loss  of  blankets  at  this  time  led  in  cer¬ 
tain  regiments  to  a  good  deal  of  subsequent  sickness  and  increased  demorali¬ 
zation.  ) 

Bad  Arms. — One  regiment  complained  of  the  bad  condition  of  their  smooth¬ 
bore  muskets,  (the  altered  muskets  of  1840,)  nipples  breaking,  cartridges  too 
small,  so  as  to  drop  in,  or  too  large,  so  as  to  require  to  be  forced  in  by  pres¬ 
sing  the  ramrod  against  trees,  &c.,  &c.  This  complaint  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  general,  with  certain  regiments  the  smooth  bores  working  efficiently. 
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Distance  Travelled. — The  distance  traveled  by  the  several  regiments  on  the 
night  of  the  retreat  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles,  generally  it  was 
about  twenty-seven.  The  average  distance  of  the  day’s  advance  and  retreat, 
including  movements  on  the  field,  was  about  forty-four  miles. 

Physical  Condition  after  the  Retreat. — The  next  morning,  (the  22d,)  according  to 
the  almost  universal  report,  there  were  few,  if  any,  able  men  in  the  infantry. 
Blistered  feet,  rheumatic  pains,  aching  limbs,  diarrhoea,  and  nervous  debility 
being  prevalent. 

The  physical  condition  of  three  of  twenty-nine  bodies  of  troops  when  visited  • 
a  few  days  later,  was  reported  “unaltered  by  exposure  and  retreat,”  “not 
exhausted  the  men  of  four  regiments  were  reported  to  be  not  much  exhausted  ; 
those  of  fifteen  were  reported  to  be  much  exhausted,  “physically  prostrated,” 
“prostrated,”  “exhausted  and  worn  out,”  “greatly  affected  by  exposure  and 
retreat,”  “  terribly  fatigued,  could  not  get  rested,”  &c.  The  physical  condition 
of  seven  of  the  regiments  was  not  stated. 

Causes  of  Exhaustion. — The  physical  exhaustion  of  the  troops  was  attributed 
to  excessive  fatigue,  to  heat,  and  to  want  of  food  and  drink. 

Extent  and  Degree  of  Demoralization  after  the  Battle. — At  the  time  of  making  the 
inquiries,  from  the  25th  to  the  81st  of  July,  inclusive,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  regiments  visited,  eight  were  considered  by  their  officers  not  to  be 
essentially  demoralized;*  one  was  described  as  “not  discouraged,”  another 
“full  of  courage  and  ready  for  an  engagement ;”  (1st  Mass,)  “ morale  good,” 
(2d  R.  I. ;)  “in  good  spirits,”  (2d  N.  H.) — eight  were  reported  to  be  not  much 
demoralized,  “some  few  dispirited,  but  generally  cheerful  and  animated,” 
“somewhat  depressed  and  disgusted  with  needless  (?)  exposure,  otherwise  not 
much  demoralized,”  (there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  exposure  to  rain,  com¬ 
plained  of  as  needless,  was  far  from  needless,  was  in  fact,  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  property;)  “  not  much  disheartened”  “will  re-enlist,”  &c. ;  twelve 
were  reported  “as  much  demoralized,”  “much  disheartened  and  discouraged,” 
“morally  prostrated  by  the  rout,”  “low  spirits,”  “one-half  of  the  regiment 
demoralized,  majority  wish  to  go  home,”  “wish  to  be  disbanded  and  return  to 
fight  under  other  leaders,”  “completely  demoralized,  discontented,  unwilling 
to  serve,  because,  as  they  allege,  ill-fed  and  unpaid.” 

The  degree  of  demoralization  does  not  appear  to  be  coincident  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  physical  and  nervous  exhaustion. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  officered,  the  best  disciplined,  and  the  best  fed  regiments, 
were  obviously  the  least  demoralized. 

Causes  of  Demoralization. — The  demoralization  was  attributed,  by  those  making 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  generally,  in  each  case,  to  several  causes  combined. 
Among  these,  in  fifteen  case3  physical  and  nervous  prostration  was  mentioned ; 
in  seven  cases,  discouragement  on  account  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  accompa¬ 
nied  sometimes  with  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  to  compete  with  superior  numbers; 
in  two  cases  the  great  mortality  attendant  upon  the  late  engagements  was  as¬ 
signed  among  the  causes ;  in  three  cases,  dissatisfaction  with  armament — 
(smooth-bore  muskets;)  in  three,  dissatisfaction  with  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
officers;  in  five,  dissatisfaction  with  food;  in  one  case,  dissatisfaction  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  failure  to  receive  from  Government  pay  promptly  for  services  ;  in  two 
dissatisfaction  in  consequence  of  supposed  needless  exposure  to  storm. 

General  Summary. — From  these  investigations,  combined  with  information 
derived  from  official  reports  of  the  generals  commanding ;  from  published  state¬ 
ments  in  rebel  as  well  as  loyal  journals ;  from  previous  investigations  of  the 


*  Subsequent  reports  were  sometimes  less  favorable. 
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inspectors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  as  to  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and 
from  other  sources,  it  is  manifest  that  our  army,  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
the  engagement,  was  suffering  from  want  of  sufficient,  regularly-provided,  and 
suitable  food,  from  thirst,  from  want  ( in  certain  cases)  of  refreshing  sleep,  and 
from  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  long,  hot,  and  rapid  march,  the  more  exhaust¬ 
ing  because  of  the  diminution  of  vital  force  of  the  troops  due  to  the  causes  above 
enumerated.  They  entered  the  field  of  battle  with  no  pretence  of  any  but  the 
most  elementary  and  imperfect  military  organization,  and,  in  respect  of  disci¬ 
pline,  little  better  than  a  mob,  which  does  not  know  its  leaders.  The  majority 
•  of  the  officers  had,  three  months  before,  known  nothing  more  of  their  duties 
than  the  privates  whom  they  should  have  been  able  to  lead,  instruct,  and  pro¬ 
tect.  Nor  had  they,  in  many  cases,  in  the  meantime,  been  gaining  materially, 
for  they  had  been  generally  permitted,  and  many  had  been  disposed,  to  spend 
much  time  away  from  their  men,  in  indolence  or  frivolous  amusement,  or  dis¬ 
sipation. 

It  appears  that  many  were  much  exhausted  on  reaching  the  field  of  battle, 
but  that,  supported  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  they  rallied  fairly,  and 
gradually  drove  the  opposing  forces  from  Sudley  Spring  to  the  lower  ford,  and 
from  the  lower  ford  to  beyond  the  Stone  bridge  and  the  Warrenton  road ;  that, 
at  this  time,  (half-past  three,)  when  congratulated  by  superior  officers,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on  having  achieved  a  victory,  and  when  having  repulsed 
reinforcements  sent  from  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy  to  support  their  re¬ 
treating  columns,  they  were  just  relaxing  their  severely-tried  energies,  there 
appeared  in  the  distance  “the  residue”  of  the  forces  of  General  Johnston,  (see 
McDowell’s  report,  Dr.  Nott’s  letter  to  a  Mobile  paper,  and  correspondence  of 
Charleston  Mercury,)  a  single  brigade  (Elsey’s)  coming  from  the  Manassas  Gap 
Junction  railroad,  marching  at  double-quick  to  engage  our  troops  at  the  right 
who  had  been  hotly  fighting  unrelieved  by  reserves  during  the  day.  This  brig¬ 
ade,  joined  with  the  two  regiments  of  Kershaw  and  Cash,  “turned  the  tide  of 
battle.”  (See  in  Richmond  Dispatch,  July  29,  statement  “of  a  distinguished 
officer  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  21st  of  July.”) 

Our  troops,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  contending  against  and 
repulsing  the  combined  forces  of  Beauregard  and  Johnston;  and  believing  that 
this  inconsiderable  remnant  of  Johnston’s  forces  which  they  now  saw  approach¬ 
ing  to  be  his  entire  column ;  and  feeling  their  inability,  without  rest  or  refresh¬ 
ment,  to  engage  an  additional  force  of  fresh  troops  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
those  with  whom  they  had  been  contending  during  the  day, — commenced  a  re¬ 
treat,  not  very  orderly,  but  quite  as  much  so,  at  first,  as  had  been  the  advance 
in  which  they  had  driven  back  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Their  (nominal)  lead¬ 
ers,  who  too  often  had  followed  them  in  battle,  were,  in  many  cases,  not  behind 
them  on  retreat. 

As  they  retired,  however,  a  sense  of  disintegration  began  to  pervade  their 
ranks;  each  ceased  to  rely  on  his  comrade  for  support,  and  this  tendency  was 
augmented  by  the  upturned  wagons  blocking  the  road,  which  served  to  com- 
pletly  break  the  imperfect  columns. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  give  no  evidence  that  the  panic  infected  the 
extreme  left,  or  the  reserves,  to  any  sensible  degree.  It  was  uncontrollable 
only  with  a  part  of  the  troops  on  the  extreme  right,  among  whom  it  originated. 
Many  at  the  centre  and  the  left  were  surprised  when  the  order  came  to  retreat, 
and  for  a  time  considered  it  as  merely  an  order  to  change  position  in  view  of  a  still 
further  general  advance.  Some  officers  state  that  they  “  warmly  remonstrated” 
— “  too  warmly,  perhaps” — when  they  received  the  order  to  retire.* 


*Tho  history  of  the  2d  Rhode  Island  Volunteers  may  he  cited  as  an  example  of  those  to  whom 
Bull  Run  was  no  disgrace.  They  were  near  the  extreme  right  in  the  engagement.  Their  previous 
march  had  been  as  fatiguing  as  that  of  others ;  they  were  as  badly  off  for  food  as  others,  having 
nothing  but  a  few  crackers  to  eat  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours.  They  were  the  first  to  engage ; 
were  severely  engaged,  and  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  any  others;  they  were  badly  cut  up,  losing 
their  colonel  and  other  officers,  and  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  ranks  in  killed.  They  stood  firm  under 
fire  while  the  panic-stricken  crowd  swept  by  and  through  them,  and  until  they  received  the  order  to 
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The  returns  of  the  inspectors  are  not  conclusive  on  this  point ;  but  from  the 
result  of  subsequent  specific  inquiries  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  the  Secretary,  it  can 
be  stated  with  confidence  that  indications  of  terror  or  great  fear  were  seen  in 
but  a  lomparatively  very  small  part  of  the  retreating  force.  Most  trudged 
along,  blindly  followit  g  (as  men  do  in  any  mob)  those  before  them,  but  with 
reluctance,  and  earnest  and  constant  expressions  of  dissatisfact  on  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  while  no  inconsiderable  number  retained,  through  all  the  length  of  the 
privation  and  discomfort  of  their  dreary  return  to  Washington,  astonishing 
cheerfulness  and  good  humor,  and  were  often  heard  joking  at  their  own  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  ridiculing  the  inefficiency  of  their  officers.  The  Germans  of  the 
reserve  were  frequently  singing.  None  of  the  reserves  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  the  panic,  and  their  general  expression  with  reference  to  the 
retreat  was  one  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 

The  reserve,  nevertheless,  suffered  much  from  fatigue,  and  subsequently  ex¬ 
hibited  most  decided  demoralization. 


V. 

AMBULANCE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  means  of  transportation  which  regiments  of  differ¬ 
ent  States  have  brought  to  the  seat  of  war  with  them,  provided  by  the  care 
and  forethought,  and  paid  for  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  the  State  or  district 
supplying  these  troops,  have,  on  their  arrival  at  Washington,  been  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  turned  into  the  common  stock.  To  the  corps  d’arm^e,  whose 
position,  in  the  front  of  operations,  renders  them  liable  to  the  various  contingen¬ 
cies  of  war,  a  very  limited  supply  of  means  of  transportation  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  has  been  provided,  far  less  in  many  cases  than  their  original  property. 
Since  this  report  was  prepared,  the  first  important  skirmish  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  for  some  months  has  occurred.  In  all  previous  engagements  it  is 
notorious  that  the  ambulance  arrangements  have  proved,  to  the  last  degree, 
inadequate,  and  imperfect.  Many  lives  were  lost  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  for  instance, 
in  consequence  of  this,  and  more  would  have  been,  had  not  a  volunteer 
surgeon,  without  authority,  compelled  men  to  assist  him  in  his  duties,  by 
drawing  his  revolver  and  shooting  at  the  first  who  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
Since  then  the  Medical  Director  lias  issued  orders,  excellent  in  spirit,  for  the 
training  of  a  small  number  of  ambulance  attendants  in  each  regiment,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  we  might  be  spared  renewed  occasion  of  shame  for  ne¬ 
glect  to  care  for  wounded  men.  In  the  affair  at  Drainsville,  December  20th, 
Ord’s  brigade  took  to  the  field  its  whole  ambulance  provision,  consisting  of  nine 
covered  spring  carts,  in  which  but  eighteen  men  could  well  be  carried  at  once. 
The  engagement  took  place  twelve  miles  from  where  a  “  division  hospital” — an 
anomaly  in  the  service,  unprovided  for  in  the  Regulations  or  Supply  Tables — had 
been  permitted  to  be  established.  Some  sixty  suffering  men  were  got  back  to 
this  ho  -pital.  But,  although  we  had  in  this  case  driven  the  enemy  in  confusion 
from  the  field,  for  lack  of  ambulances,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  all  but  three  of 
his  wounded,  (thought  to  be  larger  in.  number  than  our  own,)  on  the  ground 
where  they  fell,  at  the  beginning  of  a  December  night. 


retreat.  They  then  wheeled  steadily  into  column,  and  marrhed  in  good  order,  until  the  road  was 
obstructed  by  overturned  wragons.  Here  they  were  badly  broken  up  by  a  cannonade,  scattered 
and  disorganized,  but  afterwards,  having  mainly  collected  at  Centreville,  reformed  and  marched 
the  same  night, under  such  of  their  officers  as  remained  alive,  to  and  through  Washington  to  a 
position  several  miles  to  the  northward — a  pest  of  danger— where  they  at  once  resumed  regular 
camp  duties.  When  visited  by  the  inspector,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  told  and  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  men  had  only  wanted  a  day’s  rest  to  he  ready  and  willing  to  advance  again  upon 
the  enemy.  He  reported  the  regiment  not  demoralize  h, 
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VOLUNTEER  ARMY  SUPPLIES. 

It  is  hardly  just  to  let  this  report  go  forth  to  the  public  without  a  more  distinct 
reference  to  the  deep  and  earnest,  resolute  and  abiding  spirit  of  patriotism  in 
the  women  of  the  country  of  which  the  Commission  daily  receives  more  tangible 
evidence  than  can  be  conveyed  in, words.  From  a  backwoods  neighborhood,  for 
instance,  comes  a  box  containing-  contributions  of  bed  clothing  and  wearing 
apparel  from  sixty  women  and  children,  the  invoice  running  thus  :  “One pair  of 
stockings  from  the  widow  Barber  ;  one  quilt ,  rwo  bottles  currant  wine,  one  cheese, 
Mrs.  Barber  ;  two  pillow  cases  and  one  pair  stockings ,  Jane  Barber;  one  pair 
stockings  and  one  handkerchief ,  Lucy  Barber  ;  one  pair  mittens  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Jedediah  Barber  and  then  follows  the  list  of  contributions  of  another’family. 

A  few  devout  words  only  are  commonly  added  to  such  a  list,  but  they  imply 
that  the  donors  are  ready  to  give  all  they  possess  if  it  shall  be  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers.  Blankets  worn  in  the  Revolution,  and  others 
taken  in  the  last  war  with  England,  heir-loom  linen,  with  great-grandmother’s 
hand-marks,  and  many  family  treasures,  are  sent  as  free-will  offerings,  with  sim¬ 
ple  prayers  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  some  defender  of  liberty. 

To  the  same  end,  the  first  ladies  of  the  land,  if  any  are  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
have,  without  cessation,  during  all  the  hot  summer,  been  engaged  daily  in  dry, 
hard,  plodding  work,  sorting,  marking,  packing  goods,  and  carrying  on  extended 
and  tedious  accounts  and  correspondence,  with  the  precision,  accuracy,  and'regu- 
larity  of  trained  merchants.  In  all  there  is  little  character  of  romantic  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  much,  and,  as  the  months  pass,  more  and  more,  of  deep-seated,  abid  * 
ing,  self-sacrificing  resolution.  It  seems  as  if  the  women  were  just  now  beginning 
to  feel  how  much  they  love  their  country;  and  the  inquiry  “  How  can  we 
best  do  something  for  the  army?”  s  coming  from  every  quarter,  from  the  border 
slave  States  as  well  as  the  iree.  That  it  is  important  that  this  desire  should 
be  gratified,  and  with  judicious  economy  directed  where  it  will  most  truly  aid, 
however  slightly,  the  strength  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Although  our  volunteers  are,  as  compared  with  the  soldiers  of  other 
armies,  generously  paid,  few  large  armies  of  modern  times  have  been  as  little 
influenced  by  mercenary  motives.  The  gifts  which,  especially  when  sick  and 
wounded,  the  men  have  sent  to  them  from  the  women  at  home,  can  but  have  an 
ennobling  influence  upon  them;  and  the  aid  given  in  this  manner  to  the  army ,  must 
create  in  all  those  from  whom  it  proceeds,  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the 
army,  and  with  its  objects,  which  will  prepare  them  constantly  for  greater  sac¬ 
rifices  and  more  resolute  devotion  to  the  Government,  should  it  be  needed 
How  well  Washington  understood  this,  the  following  letter,  written  by  his  own 
hand  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been  overloaded  with  business  of  the 
grandest  importance,  gives  evidence.  It  has  never  before  been  published  : 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Mrs .  Bache,  ( Daughter  of  Franklin.) 

Head  Q’bs  in  Bekgen,  N.  J.,  14tfA  of  July,  1780. 

Madam  :  I  have  received  with  much  pleasure — but  not  till  last  night — jour 
favor  of  the  4th,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  already  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  American  soldiery. 

This  fresh  mark  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Ladies  entitles  them  to  the  highest 
applause  of  their  country.  It  is  impossible  for  the  army  not  to  feel  a  superior 
gratitude  on  such  an  instance  of  goodness.  If  I  am  happy  in  having  the  con 
currence  of  the  Ladies,  1  would  propose  the  purchasing  of  coarse  linen,  to  be 
made  into  shirts,  with  the  whole  amount  of  their  subscription.  A  shirt  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  soldier  will  be  of  more  service  to  him  than  any  other  thiDg  that 
could  be  procured  him ;  while  it  is  not  intended  to,  nor  shall,  exclude  him  from 
the  usual  supply  which  he  draws  from  the  publie. 
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This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  mode  for  its  application,  provided  it  is 
approved  of  by  the  Ladies.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  us  a  claim  on  your  endeavors  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  design. 
An  example  so  laudable  will  certainly  be  nurtured,  and  must  be  productive  of 
a  favorable  issue  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair,  in  the  sister  States. 

Let  me  congratulate  our  benefactors  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  olf 
the  harbor  of  Newport  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th.  It  is  this  moment  an¬ 
nounced,  but  without  any  particulars,  as  an  interchange  of  signals  had  only 
taken  place. 

I  pray  the  Ladies  of  your  family  to  receive,  with  my  compliments,  my  liveliest 
thanks  for  the  interest  they  take  in  my  favor. 

With  the  most  perfect  respect  aud  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  4=1. 


TWO  REPORTS 

ON  THE 


CONDITION  OF  MILITARY  HOSPITALS 

AT 

Grafton,  Va.,  and  Cumberland,  Md. 


PUBLISHED  BY  PERMISSION. 


NOTICE. 


Immediately  on  Cumberland  being  placed  within  the  Department  of  Western 
Virginia,  the  General  commanding  ordered  the  inspection,  the  results  of  which 
are  detailed  in  the  following  Reports. 

The  55th  Ohio  regiment  had  been  but  a  short  time  within  the  limits  of  the 
Department  when  its  condition  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  General. 

Copies  of  these  Reports  have  been  furnished  for  publication,  at  the  request  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Medical  Director, 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Letterman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Rosecrans,  U.  S.  A., 
commanding  the  Mountain  Department,  (lately  the  Department  of  Western 
Virginia.) 

*  It  is  manifest  that  the  sick  and  wounded  volunteers,  crowded  into  these  hos¬ 
pitals,  so  called,  have  been  exposed  to  greater  dangers,  and  allowed  less  chance  of 
recovery,  than  if  lodged  in  tents  or  the  rudest  sheds. 

Cleanliness  and  abundant  fresh  air  are  the  first  and  most  indispensable  condi¬ 
tions  of  recovery  from  disease  or  injury.  In  both  respects  these  hospitals  were 
found  grossly  deficient. 

It  is  well  settled  that  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  patient  is  the  very  smallest 
allowance  under  which  he  can  expect  a  favorable  convalescence.  And  this  is 
obviously  no  extravagant  estimate,  for  it  represents  a  space  only  (10X10X12)  ten 
feet  square  by  twelve  in  height. 

It  appears  from  these  Reports  that  in  several  instances  only  about  two  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  had  been  allowed  to  each  patient.  In  one  instance,  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  to  each,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  space  six  feet  by 
four,  and  less  than  six  feet  in  height ;  and  in  another,  only  eighty-four  feet,  being 
the  amount  of  space  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  little  more  than  four  feet. 
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Even  with  the  most  rigorous  attention  tp  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  this  over 
crowding  could  not  fail  to  produce  disastrous  mortality  ;  but  when  buildings  thus 
over  crowded  are  found  in  the  condition  of  filth  described  in  these  Reports,  with 
scanty  supplies  of  hospital  stores,  and  deficient  medical  attendance,  they  appear 
to  embody  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  a  pest-house. 

Other  defects  in  these  buildings,  and  their  system  of  administration,  will  be 
readily  perceived,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  frightful  abuses  and  defects  disclosed  by  these  Reports  appear  to  have  been 
remedied  in  the  case  of  the  hospitals  to  which  they  particularly  refer.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  cases  are  by  no  means  exceptional ;  and  the  fact 
that  evils  so  monstrous  have  been  allowed  to  exist  for  a  single  day  in  a  single  hos¬ 
pital,  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  communication  lately  made  to  Congress  by 
our  wise  and  humane  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  present  organization  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  service. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  Congress  can  have  before  it  no  work  of  more 
urgent  importance  than  that  of  ascertaining  who  is  responsible  for  the  condition 
in  which  these  hospitals  were  found,  and  for  the  wasted  lives  of  their  inmates  ; 
of  inquiring  whether  there  be  not  other  military  hospitals  equally  crowded,  filthy, 
and  pestilential,  to  which  the  sick  or  wounded  volunteer  is  consigned,  nominally  to 
be  cured,  but  in  fact  to  be  poisoned  by  foul  air,  and  at  best  retarded  in  his 
recovery  ;  and  finally,  of  devising  efficient  measures  to  terminate  forever  abuses 
so  destructive  to  the  army  and  so  disgraceful  to  the  nation. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D., 
FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED. 

WM.  II.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D.. 
WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  IX, 

C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 

GEO.  T.  STRONG, 

Executive  Committee  of  United  States  Sanitary  Commission . 


REPORT  ON  HOSPITALS  AT  GRAFTON,  YA. 


Grafton,  Va.,  March  10.  1862. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  received 
whilst  at  Cumberland,  I  inspected  to-day  the  55th  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteers,  encamped  at  this  place.  The  inspection 
was,  of  course,  limited  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  regiment. 

The  55th  has  been  five  months  in  service,  and  has  been 
stationed  at  Grafton  since  the  11th  of  February.  The  camp 
is  located  on  a  knoll,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and,  as 
far  as  situation  goes,  it  may  he  considered  advantageously 
placed.  The  soil  and  subsoil  are  clay,  which  is  bad,  on 
account  of  its  retaining  moisture  a  long  time.  At  present, 
the  mud  is  six  or  eight  inches  deep  all  over  the  camp  ground. 

The  tents  are  in  a  very  bad  state  of  police,  and,  for  a  per¬ 
manent  camp,  over  crowded.  They  contain  from  ten  to 
fourteen  men  each.  The  effluvia  from  them,  on  entering, 
was  stifling.  The  straw  is  changed  once  a  week.  The  tents 
have  not  been  struck  since  the  regiment  has  been  at  Grafton, 
and,  consequently,  the  ground  over  which  they  are  pitched 
must  be  reeking  with  gaseous  emanations  from  the  men. 
They  are  partly  floored ;  the  boards  are  not  placed  upon  joists, 
but  directly  on  the  ground. 

The  camp  sink  is  located  between  the  tents  and  the  river. 
It  is  covered  with  fresh  earth  about  twice  a  week,  when  the 
medical  officer  specially  sees  to  it.  The  men,  however, 
generally  make  use  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  proper  sanitary  measures 
will  be  enforced  in  this  camp,  so  long  as  the  field  officers  do 
not  reside  in  it,  and  experience  the  discomfort  which  arises 
from  their  neglect.  The  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
Major,  occupy  a  house  in  a  high,  airy  situation,  half  a  mile 
from  the  camp. 

I  find  the  medical  officer  in  charge  active  and  energetic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  are  onerous  in  the  extreme. 
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The  Surgeon  is  absent,  sick,  and  the  whole  medical  care  of  a 
large  number  of  sick  falls  upon  the  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr. 
Spooner. 

The  measles  appeared  in  this  regiment  on  the  13th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  At  that  time  165  men  of  the  command  had  never  bad 
that  disease;  of  this  number,  100  have  since  had  it.  The 
probability  is,  that  unless  something  is  done  to  arrest  its 
progress,  the  remaining  65  will  have  it.  There  has  also  been 
a  good  deal  of  other  sickness,  consisting  principally  of  chest 
affections,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  At  present,  there  are, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  120  sick  ;  which,  in  a  force  of 
950  men,  is  excessive.  One-seventh  of  the  command  is  thus 
unfit  for  duty. 

Of  the  sick,  the  greater  portion  are  scattered  about  the 
town,  in  private  houses.  The  hospital  embraces  five  hospital 
tents  and  two  frame  houses. 

The  tents  contain  18  men,  mostly  cases  of  measles.  They 
are  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  police,  and  the  men  would  be 
comfortable,  but  for  the  fact  of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
bedding.  There  are  bunks,  badly  made,  and  straw  alone. 
No  bedsacks,  nor  any  other  articles  of  bedding,  have  been 
received  from  the  United  States,  except  40  blankets. 

House  A  has  four  rooms  occupied  by  the  sick.  One  is 
8x12x7—672  cubic  feet,  about  half  the  quantity  of  space 
requisite  for  one  patient,  and  yet  there  are  eight  men  in  this 
horrible  den  ;  each  man  has,  therefore,  eiglity-four  cubic  feet 
of  space.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  men  die  of  measles,  (a 
proverbially  mild  disease,)  when  crowded  in  this  manner? 
The  stench  from  this  room  was  sickening.  There  were  but 
two  windows,  and  they  were  closed. 

On  the  same  floor  is  another  room  10x12x7=840  cubic 
feet,  with  three  windows.  It  contained  six  men.  It  is  a 
dark,  dismal  room,  the  windows  being  closed,  and  covered 
with  India  rubber  cloth  to  keep  out  the  light,  and  to  retain 
the  moisture  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  rooms  ;  one  is  10  X 12  X  7=840 
cubic  feet,  has  four  windows,  and  contains  four  men.  The 
other  is  15x15x7=1,575  cubic  feet.  It  has  four  windows, 
and  contains  six  men. 


The  following  table  embraces  the  foregoing  facts,  and  shows 
the  proper  capacity  of  the  house,  giving  to  each  patient  the 
minimum  allowance  of  1,200  cubic  feet  of  space: 


Capacity  in  cubic 
feet. 

Present  number  of 
patients. 

Proper  number  of 
patients. 

1  room . 

672 

8 

4 

I  “  . 

840 

6 

f 

1  “  . 

840 

4 

§ 

1  “  . 

1,575 

6 

H 

Total . 

3,927 

24 

3* 

Throughout  the  entire  building,  as  an  average,  the  patients 
have  but  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  cubic  feet  of  space 
each. 

The  police  is  very  bad.  No  bedding  but  straw,  bunks,  and 
the  men’s  own  blankets,  with  such  odds  and  ends  as  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  individuals. 

House  B  is  a  small  two-story  frame  structure,  with  two 
rooms  as  wards,  and  a  kitchen.  The  latter  is  very  dirty. 
One  of  the  wards  is  14x14x7=1,372  cubic  feet  of  space. 
It  has  three  windows,  and  contains  seven  patients.  The  other 
is  the  same  size,  has  two  windows,  and  contains  live  men. 
In  this  building  there  are  accommodations  for  two  men.  It 
contains  twelve .  Each  patient  has,  therefore,  about  229  cubic 
feet  of  space.  The  police  of  the  building  is  not  different  from 
that  of  the  other,  and  there  is  the  same  deficiency  of  bedding. 

Only  44  of  the  120  sick  are  in  hospital.  The  others  are 
scattered  about  the  town  in  private  houses. 

Since  the  regiment  has  been  at  this  place,  ten  men  have 
died ;  one  of  typhoid  fever,  one  of  pneumonia,  and  eight  of 
measles.  The  probability  (almost  amounting  tq  a  certainty) 
is,  that,  had  these  last  named  been  properly  supplied  with 
bedding  and  air,  their  lives  would  have  been  saved. 

I  directed  the  medical  officer  in  charge  to  make  out  a 
requisition  for  what  he  wanted  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick, 
and  send  it  to  you  for  your  approval. 

I  have  to  suggest  the  following  means  for  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  regiment : 
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1st.  That  the  commanding  officer  be  directed  to  move  his 
camp,  if  only  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  to 
spread  his  encampment  over  a  larger  area.  His  men  are  now 
inhabiting  a  space  of  30,000  square  yards,  and  the  population 
of  his  camp  is  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  to  the  square  mile  ;  and 
is  more  densely  settled,  by  five  fold,  than  the  densest  and 
most  degraded  parts  of  London.  There  is  an  excellent  site 
for  a  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  15tli 
Ohio  regiment  was  encamped. 

2d.  That  his  attention  he  called  to  the  filthy  state  of  police 
which  prevails,  and  that  he  he  directed  to  strike  his  tents 
and  change  their  location  a  few  feet  every  week. 

3.  That  a  shed  capable  of  accommodating  properly  fifty 
patients  he  built  as  soon  as  possible,  upon  the  plan  specified 
in  my  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Cumberland  Hospitals. 

4th.  That  the  houses  now  used  as  hospitals  he  immediately 
abandoned,  and  the  sick  placed  temporarily  in  floored  hospital 
tents. 

5th.  That  additional  medical  aid  he  supplied  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  believe  it  would  he  better  to  remove  the  55th  entirely 
from  Grafton. 

There  may  he  military  reasons  against  this  measure ;  there 
can  he  none,  however,  against  those  above  recommended. 

If  something  is  not  done  soon  to  lessen  the  sanitary  evils 
under  which  this  regiment  now  labors,  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  spring  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  mortality. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obt.  servt., 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 


Dr.  J.  Letterman, 

Assist.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  Med.  Director, 

Wheeling,  Va. 


Assist.  Surg.  U.  S.  A. 


REPORT  ON  HOSPITALS  AT  CUMBERLAND,  &c. 


Wheeling,  Ya.,  March  12,  1862. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  left  Wheeling  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  order : 

“  Headquarters  Dep’t  of  Western  Ya., 

“  Wheeling,  Ya.,  March  5,  1862. 

“  Special  Orders,  | 

‘‘No.  52.  j 

afe  sjs  sjs'^s  ^e-3|s  if* 

“8.  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  A.  Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
“  proceed  without  delay  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  inspect  the 
“  Hospitals  at  that  place.  He  will  examine  them  in  reference 
“  to  their  adaptability  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick,  their 
“  location,  the  number  and  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  num- 
“  her  of  patients  in  each  building,  and  the  number  of  sick 
“that  each  building  can  properly  accommodate ;  the  light, 
“  ventilation,  diet,  and  cooking,  and  police;  the  supply  of 
“  medicines,  hospital  stores,  &c. ,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
“  of  beds  and  bedding,  and  their  condition  in  each  hospital. 

“  He  will  ascertain  the  number  of  cooks  and  nurses  in  each, 
“  and  whether  properly  instructed  in  their  duties. 

“He  will  also  ascertain  the  names  of  the  medical  officers 
“in  each  hospital,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  duties 
“  are  discharged. 

“He  will  not  confine  himself  to  the  subjects  enumerated 
“  in  this  order,  but  will  examine  any  others  that  the  interests 
“  of  the  service  may  seem  to  him  to  require. 

“He  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  return  to  these  head- 
“  quarters,  and  report  the  result  of  his  observations  in  writ- 
“  ing  to  the  Medical  Director,  with  such  suggestions  as  he 
“  may  think  the  subject  demands. 

“By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Rosecrans. 

“(Signed)  GEO.  L.  HARTSUFF, 

“Assist.  Adjt.  General.’’ 

I  arrived  in  Cumberland  the  same  evening,  and  left  in 
about  an  hour  for  Clarysville,  at  which  place  Brigade  Surgeon 
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George  Suckley  was  establishing  a  convalescent  hospital. 
Thirty-eight  men  from  the  hospitals  in  Cumberland  accom¬ 
panied  us — one  hundred  and  five,  with  rations,  and  such 
limited  bedding  and  comforts  as  could  be  spared,  having  been 
sent  up  in  the  morning. 

On  the  7th  I  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  place. 

Clarysville  is  a  small  hamlet  of  some  eight  or  ten  buildings, 
about  eight  miles  from  Cumberland.  It  is  located  on  the 
National  Road,  and  on  the  railroad  to  Frostburg,  on  a  narrow 
plateau,  1,570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  over  1,000 
feet  above  Cumberland. 

High  hills  bound  this  plateau  on  the  north  and  south,  but 
it  is  open  on  the  east  and  west.  The  soil  is  of  a  loamy 
character,  and  the  subsoil  a  heavy  clay.  The  geological 
features  are  those  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Clarysville  is  situated.  A  stream  of  water  flows 
through  the  gorge,  but  it  is  impregnated  with  sulphur  from 
the  mines,  and  consequently  will  not  answer  for  drinking. 
The  water  used  for  drinking  is  from  surface  springs,  and  is 
remarkably  pure.  It  is  abundant. 

The  whole  place  has  been  hired  at  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
a  portion  of  this,  according  to  the  agreement,  being  expended 
in  making  necessary  repairs. 

Before  proceeding  to  report  the  result  of  my  inspection,  it 
is  proper  to  call  to  mind  that  the  buildings  were  only  occupied 
the  day  previous,  and  that  no  time  had  been  afforded  to  clean 
them  or  put  them  in  order.  The  terribly  crowded  condition 
of  the  Cumberland  hospitals  rendered  it  imperative  upon  Dr. 
Suekley  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  empty  them — even  with  the 
certainty  of  much  discomfort  to  the  sick  who  were  transferred. 

In  the  following  report  the  buildings  are  designated  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet: 

A. 

This  is  a  brick  building  two  stories  high,  with  attic.  Has 
verandahs  to  both  the  first  and  second  stories,  front  and  rear. 
Those  to  the  back  of  the  building  are  used  as  mess-rooms.  It 
is  proposed  to  board  them  up,  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  the 
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weather ;  but  this  would,  eut  off  light  and  air,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  from  the  wards  opening  on  them. 

First  Floor.  A  wide  hall  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
main  building,  with  two  rooms  on  each  side. 

These  rooms  are  each  24x20xlf  feet  in  dimensions,  and, 
therefore,  contain  5,280  cubic  feet.  The  corner  rooms  have 
four  windows;  each  of  the  others  two.  The  rooms  on  one 
side  communicate  by  folding  doors.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  rooms  were  crowded  to  excess.  Fifteen  men  occupied 
each.  The  air  was  close  and  offensive,  the  supply  of  light 
good,  and  the  capacity  for  ventilation  very  fair. 

The  kitchen  is  situated  in  the  back  building,  and  is  of 
ample  size.  It  contains  a  good  cooking  stove  and  large  fire¬ 
place.  The  police  was  bad,  and  the  walls  were  black  with 
smoke  and  dirt. 

Second  Floor.  A  wide  hall,  like  that  of  the  lower  floor, 
runs  through  the  centre  to  the  front  and  back  verandahs. 

There  are  seven  rooms  on  this  floor.  Five  of  these  are  in 
the  main  building.  One  is  24x20x10=4,800  cubic  feet; 
has  four  windows,  with  plenty  of  light  and  capacity  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  Police  bad  ;  fifteen  occupants. 

Four  are  each  20x20x10=4,000  cubic  feet.  One  has 
three  windows,  and  the  others  two  each.  Each  has  ten 
occupants. 

There  is  also  a  small  room  with  no  windows,  which  could 
be  used  as  a  store-room. 

In  the  back  building,,  opening  on  the  verandah,  are  two 
rooms,  each  20  X  20  X  10=4,000  cubic  feet.  One  has  two 
windows,  the  other  only  one.  There  were  eleven  men  in  each. 

The  attic  of  the  main  building  has  also  a  wide  hall,  and 
three  rooms.  The  largest  is  20  X 12  X  6=1,440  cubic  feet  ; 
the  other  two  are  each  12x10x6=120  cubic  feet.  These 
rooms,  though  having  very  low  ceilings,  are  well  ventilated 
and  lighted.  They  were  not  occupied,  but  would  do  for 
cooks  or  nurses. 

The  attic  of  the  back  building  is  not  habitable. 

The  capacity  of  this  hospital  (having  a  due  regard  to 
hygienic  considerations,  and  the  number  of  inmates  it  has 
at  present)  is  as  follows  : 
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Capacity  of 
each  in  cubic 
feet. 

Total  cubic  feet. 

Total  number 
of  inmates  at 
present. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

4  rooms . 

5,280  | 

21,120 

<30 

18 

1  “  . 

4,800 

4,800 

15 

4 

6  u  . ;. . 

4,000 

24,000 

62 

20 

Total . 

;  1 

1 . i 

49,920 

137 

!' 

42 

The  basis  of  the  above  calculation  is  that  each  man  sick 
in  hospital  requires  at  least  1,200  cubic  feet  of  space.  If  he 
gets  less  than  this,  with  all  the  advantages  of  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation,  recovery  is  invariably  retarded,  and  a  fatal  result 
often  induced.  The  inmates  of  this  building  have  hut  a  little 
more  than  364  cubic  feet ,  an  amount  only  half  that  which  is 
proper  for  ivell  men  in  barracks ,  who  have  free  access  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

B. 

This  is  a  frame  building,  formerly  used  as  a  store.  It  is 
entirely  insulated  from  the  other  structures. 

There  is  no  hall,  the  front  door  opening  directly  into  a 
room  30 X 30x10=9,000  cubic  feet  ;  has  but  two  windows. 

Back  of  this,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  door,  is  a  room 
20x20x8—3,200  cubic  feet.  This  room  has  four  windows, 
at  opposite  sides.  Ventilation  good,  with  plenty  of  light. 

Second  Floor.  One  large  room  60x30x12.  The  last 
figure  is  approximate,  the  room  being  unceiled.  The  cubic 
contents  are,  therefore,  about  21,600  feet.  This  house  is 
unoccupied  at  present.  It  requires  cleaning  and  whitewash¬ 
ing.  The  capacity  is  as  follows  : 


Capacity  in 
cubic  feet. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . 

9,000 

3,200 

21,800 

g 

1  u  . 

3 

1  “  . 

18 

Total . 

33,800 

28 
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c. 

This  is  a  frame  shed,  unceiled  ;  one  door,  with  two  small 
windows.  It  is  28  X  20  X  12=6,120  cubic  feet.  It  will,  when 
put  in  order,  accommodate  five  patients. 

D. 

This  is  a  small  two-story  house,  at  present  occupied  by  a 
private  family.  It  was  not  inspected,  but  will  accommodate 
about  ten  patients. 

E. 

This  is  a  small  two-story  frame  house. 

First  Floor.  One  room  20x15x8=2,400  cubic  feet ;  has 
two  windows.  One  room  12x15x9=1,620  cubic  feet,  with 
two  windows  ;  and  one,  10x15x10=1,500  cubic  feet,  with 
two  windows.  Thirty  men  slept  in  these  rooms  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night. 

Second  Floor.  One  room  20x20x1—2,800  cubic  feet, 
with  three  windows.  This  room  has  not  yet  been  occupied. 


Capacity  In 
cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . . . 

2,400  1 
1,620  [ 
1,500  J 
2,800 

2 

1  “  . 

30 

1 

1  “  . 

1 

2 

1  . 

Total . 

8,320 

30 

6 

There  was  no  time  to  clean  this  house  before  it  was  occu¬ 
pied.  It  was  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  air  of  the  rooms 
in  which  the  men  had  slept  was  perfectly  stifling. 


F. 

This  is  another  small  two-story  frame  house,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road  from  the  others.  The  rooms  are  so 
small  that  it  will  not  answer  for  patients.  It  might  be 
useful  as  a  storehouse.  A  few  men  slept  in  it  the  previous 
night. 
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There  are,  therefore,  accommodations  at  Clarysville,  at 
present,  for  81  patients  and  attendants,  instead  of  the  1 75 
which  now  are  there.  There  are  two  large  barns,  however, 
which,  with  repairs  and  large  stoves,  will  accommodate  50 
men  each. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named,  there  are  several  out¬ 
houses,  which  serve  for  surgery,  guard-house,  privy,  &c. 
This  latter  will,  when  put  in  order,  answer  the  purpose  very 
well. 

1  should  have  stated  that  all  the  rooms  are  heated  by  large 
grates,  except-  two  or  three,  where  stoves  will  be  required. 
There  is  a  large  garden  attached. 

The  establishment  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Townsend,  a 
citizen  physician  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood.  A  ward- 
master  is  the  only  person  exercising  authority,  who  lives  on 
the  premises. 

The  nurses  are  inexperienced.  The  ward-master  in  charge 
appears  to  be  an  energetic  person,  but  is  uneducated.  There 
is  an  apothecary,  who  is  an  intelligent  man.  The  cooking  is 
only  tolerable.  The  bread  is  good,  being  baked  in  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  food  was  all  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity.  No  attention  appeared  to  be  paid  to  diet.  All  ate 
alike.  The  hospital  stores  have  not  all  been  brought  up 
yet.  The  bedding  is  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
There  are  no  blankets,  sheets,  or  coverlets  ;  no  pillows,  nor 
pillow-ticks,  nor  cases  ;  no  bunks  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
bed-sacks  filled  with  straw,  and  the  blankets  of  the  men. 
Neither  is  there  any  probability  of  any  improvement,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  supplies  on  hand. 

In  reference  to  this  establishment,  I  cannot  too  highly 
commend  the  energy  displayed  by  Dr.  Suckley  in  fitting  it 
up.  When  put  in  order,  it  will  make  an  admirable  place 
for  convalescents,  as  the  fresh  bracing  air  cannot  fail  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  salutary  effect  upon  them.  But  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  orders  be  issued  fixing  the  capacity  of  the 
institution  in  accordance  with  the  principle  set  forth  in  this 
report.  Otherwise,  it  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  condition 
of  those  in  Cumberland. 


I  returned  to  Cumberland  on  the  7th  instant,  immediately 
after  having  finished  the  inspection  above  detailed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inspect  the  several  hospital  buildings  in  that  place. 

These  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  designated  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  They  are  all  situated  immediately  on  the 
street,  and  are  hotels,  warehouses,  engine-houses,  &c. 

A. 

This  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  formerly  used  as  a 
hotel,  (Barnum’s,)  on  Baltimore  street.  It  is  badly  placed  for 
ventilation,  and  the  surroundings  are  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

First  Floor.  The  main  hall  is  large,  but  in  a  shocking  state 
of  police. 

Two  large  rooms  on  this  floor,  and  opening  into  the  hall, 
are  used  as  surgery  and  office.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
other  large  rooms. 

Ward  1  is  a  good  room — 36  X  IB  X  11=7,128  cubic  feet.  It 
has  recently  been  occupied  by  27  men,  lying  on  the  floor  as 
thickly  as  they  could  be  packed,  each  man  having  about  23 
square  feet  of  space.  It  is  in  a  horrible  condition.  Straw  is 
scattered  all  over  the  floor,  upon  which  are  placed  three  rows 
of  filthy  bed-sacks,  with  no  other  bedding.  It  is  now  empty, 
the  occupants  having  been  sent  to  Clarysville.  It  has  four 
windows,  and  three  doors.  The  light  is  good,  and  with  a 
little  management  the  ventilation  might  be  made  tolerable. 
Walls  papered  and  very  dirty. 

Ward  2.  This  is  also  empty  at  present.  On  the  day  before 
my  inspection  it  contained  25  men.  It  is  25  X  IS  X  11=4,950 
cubic  feet.  Each  patient  has  had,  therefore,  18  square  feet 
of  space,  or  not  quite  200  cubic  feet.  It  has  two  windows 
and  four  doors.  Is  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Ward  3  is  48  X  24  X  11=12,672  cubic  feet ;  has  six  windows 
and  three  doors,  good  light  and  ventilation,  and  might  be 
made  a  comparatively  good  ward.  It  has  recently  been 
occupied  by  100  men,  who  had  each  11.5  square  feet ,  or  126 
cubic  feet  of  space.  This  room  is  now  full  of  old  straw,  which 
has  been  used  for  bedding. 
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The  night  after  my  inspection,  these  rooms  were  again  tilled 
by  a  fresh  arrival  of  patients,  without  having  been  cleaned  in 
the  meantime. 

The  mess  room  joins  Ward  3.  It  is  24x12x11=3,168 
cubic  feet.  Is  a  good  room  for  the  purpose,  except  as  regards 
size.  Is  in  a  filthy  condition. 

The  kitchen  joins  this  room — is  24x16x11=4,124  cubic 
feet.  Is  a  good  room  for  the  purpose.  Has  one  range,  one 
cooking  stove,  and  a  large  fireplace.  Is  stinking  and  filthy 
in  the  extreme.  Cooking  tolerable — food  good — vegetables 
every  day. 

The  condition  of  the  yard  of  this  building  defies  description. 
It  is  simply  disgusting.  The  outhouses  are  filled  with  dirty 
clothes,  such  as  sheets,  bed-sacks,  shirts,  &c.,  which  have 
been  soiled  by  discharges  from  sick  men.  The  privy  is  fifty 
yards  from  the  house,  and  is  filthy  and  offensive,  ad  nauseam. 
It  consists  of  ashed  built  over  two  trenches.  No  seats; 
simply  a  pole,  passing  along  each  trench,  for  the  men  to  sit  on. 

Second  Floor.  Ward  9  is  15x12x9=1,620  cubic  feet. 
Has  three  windows.  Light  good;  contains  five  men ;  police 
bad;  stench  from  the  room  stifling. 

Ward  10.  Same  sized  room  as  preceding — contains  six 
men;  police  very  bad;  two  of  the  men  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Ward  8.  Same  sized  room  as  preceding — contains  five  men; 
police  shocking. 

The  other  rooms  on  this  floor,  in  this,  the  main  part  of  the 
building,  are  occupied  by  medical  officers,  and  male  and 
female  nurses.  One  of  these  rooms,  occupied  by  a  male  nurse, 
is  worse  than  a  pig-stye.  The  floor  is  soiled  with  excrement 
and  almost  every  other  imaginable  kind  of  filth. 

The  back  building  of  this  story  consists  of  a  corridor,  with 
rooms  opening  on  it  at  each  side.  There  is  one  room  at 
the  end. 

The  rooms  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  each  15x10x8= 
1,200  cubic  feet.  They  have  each  one  window.  Six  of  them 
contain  three  men  each;  two,  four  men  each;  and  one,  five  men. 

The  police  and  general  condition  of  these  rooms  is  disgrace¬ 
ful.  No  attention  whatever  appears  to  be  paid  to  ventilation 
or  cleanliness. 
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The  halls  of  this  floor  are  extremely  filthy. 

Third' Floor.  In  the  main  building,  room  25  is  20xl4X 
11=3,080  cubic  feet;  has  one  window,  and  contains  nine  men! 

Room  28  is  14  X 14  X  10=1,960  cubicfeet ;  has  two  windows, 
and  contains  four  men.  Room  36  is  12x8x10=960  cubic 
feet;  has  one  window,  and  contains  four  men! 

Room  31  is  10x14x10=1,400  cubicfeet;  has  one  window, 
and  contains  three  men.  Room  38  is  12x15x10=1,800 
cubic  feet;  has  one  window,  and  contains  five  men. 

Room  39.  Same  size  as  the  preceding;  has  one  window, 
and  contains  three  men. 

These  rooms  form  no  exception  to  the  others,  as  regards 
police,  ventilation,  &c.  They  are  so  much  crowded  that  it  is 
impossible  well  men  could  exist  in  them,  and  preserve  their 
healthy  condition. 

The  back  building  of  this  story  contains  ten  rooms,  similar 
in  size,  number  of  windows,  &c.,  to  those  of  the  story  below. 
Two  contain  two  men  each ;  three,  three  men  each ;  and  five, 
four  men  each.  Ventilation  is  entirely  disregarded,  and  the 
police  deplorably  bad.  Bed  pans  and  chamber  pots,  contain¬ 
ing  urine  and  excrement,  were  standing  in  many  of  the  rooms 
out  on  the  floor,  uncovered.  The  stairs  are  crowded  with 
chamber  pots,  slop  buckets,  and  other  utensils. 

The  capacity  of  this  hospital,  the  number  of  inmates  it 
now  has,  and  the  number  it  should  have,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  cubic  feet. 

Total  number 
of  inmates  at 
present. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . 

7,128 

7,128) 

6* 

1  “  . 

4,950 

4,950  [ 

Empty. 

4 

1  “  . 

12,672 

12,672 J 

12 

2  “  . 

1,620 

3,240 

10 

3 

9  “  . 

1,200 

10,800 

21 

9 

1  “  . 

3' 080 

3, 080 

9  1 

1  “  . 

1,960 

1,960 

4 

H- 

1  “  . . 

960 

960 

4 

l* 

1  “  . 

1,400 

1,400 

i 

2  “ 

1,800 

3,600 

8 

3 

10  “  . 

1,200 

12,000 

33 

10 

Total . 

61,790 

92 

52 

*  This  table  requires  explanation. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  but  92  inmates  are  reported.  On  the 
morning  of  my  visit,  the  morning  report  of  this  "hospital 
stated  that  there  were  159  patients  and  41  attendants.  113 
inmates  are  therefore  unaccounted  for.  Some  slept  in  the 
offices,  but  the  great  majority  must  have  slept  on  the  floors  of 
the  rooms  in  use  as  ivards.  The  three  large  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  containing  24,150  cubic  feet  of  space,  were  not  in  use; 
they  were,  in  fact,  locked  when  I  made  my  visit.  The  total 
amount  of  space  available,  then,  for  patients,  was  hut  31,040 
cubic  feet.  If  we  add  to  this  10,000  cubic  feet  (a  large  estimate) 
for  the  rooms  occupied  by  female  nurses,  the  offices,  &c.,  we 
have  205  persons  occupying  41,040  cubic  feet ,  or  about  229 
cubic  feet  each. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  where  these  men  slept, 
and  therefore  I  have  judged  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  a 
ward  by  the  number  of  hunks  in  it.  It  is  seen,  however, 
that  my  estimate  was  far  below  the  mark. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  hospital  in  the  civilized  world  ;  and  that 
this  hospital  is  altogether  worse  than  any  which  were  such 
approbria  to  the  allies  in  the  Crimean  war. 

It  is  under  charge  of  Drs. - and - ,  the  former  a 

citizen,  and  the  latter  belonging  to  an  Ohio  regiment  not  on 
duty  in  this  department.  He  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of 
Ohio.  There  are  five  wardmasters,  twenty-seven  nurses,  five 
cooks,  and  ten  matrons.  The  nurses  are  uninstructed,  and 
their  duties  very  badly  performed. 

13. 

This  hospital  is  “  Belvidere  Hall/’  and  is  situated  on  Bal¬ 
timore  street.  It  consists  of  two  floors. 

First  Floor.  Ward  1  is  15  X  20  X  12=18,000  cubic  feet.  It 
contains  30  men.  It  is  badly  lighted,  at  one  end  only,  and 
is  not  at  all  sufficiently  ventilated.  The  police  is  had. 

Ward  2  is  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  similarly 
lighted.  It  contains  31  men.  The  police  is  had. 

The  kitchen  is  a  tolerably  good  room.  It  has  one  range 
and  one  cooking  stove.  The  cooking  appears  to  he  good. 
The  police  is  had. 
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The  yard  is  in  a  horrible  condition,  as  is  the  privy. 

Ward  3  is  in  the  2d  story,  and  is  “  Belvidere  Hall”  proper. 
It  is  75  X  40x25=75,000  cubic  feet.  The  beds,  to  the  number 
of  60,  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  which,  of  itself,  is  bad. 
Light  and  ventilation  good.  The  whole  front  is  composed  of 
windows,  and  there  is  ceiling  ventilation .  Police  and  general 
condition  bad. 

Ward  4.  This  is  in  the  rear  of  the  preceding  ward.  It  is 
40x20x10=8,000  cubic  feet.  It  contains  17  men.  The 
police  is  bad. 

The  following  table  is  appended : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  cubic 
capacity. 

Number  of  in¬ 
mates  at  present. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

2  rooms . 

18,000 

36,000 

61 

30 

1  “  . 

*15,000 

*15,000 

60 

62 

1  “  . 

8,000 

8,000 

17 

6 

Total . 

• 

119,000 

138 

98 

One  ward  in  this  building,  and  the  only  one  in  the  place, 
is  not  over  crowded.  The  rest  have  too  many  inmates,  and 
consequently  the  average  allowance  of  cubic  feet  per  man  is 
reduced  to  about  848. 

This  hospital  is  under  charge  of  Surg. - ,  of  an  Ohio 

regiment,  not  in  service  in  this  department.  There  are  one 
wardmaster,  fourteen  nurses,  five  cooks,  and  two  matrons. 
The  nurses  are  inexperienced. 


0. 

This  is  the  upper  floor  of  a  building,  the  lower  story  of 
which  is  not  rented.  It,  also,  is  situated  on  Baltimore  street. 

The  kitchen  is  a  shed  in  the  yard,  and  is  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  circumstances  will  allow.  It  has  one  cooking 
stove.  The  cooking  is  good,  the  pantry  in  excellent  order, 
and  the  utensils  clean.  The  yard  and  privy  are  disgust¬ 
ingly  filthy.  Hall  dirty. 

The  ward  is  48x36x14=14,192  cubic  feet.  It  contains 
27  patients  and  9  attendants — total,  36.  The  beds  are 
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arranged  in  four  rows.  There  are  eight  windows  at  opposite 
sides.  The  ventilation  is  comparatively  good,  the  windows 
being  kept  partly  open  at  the  top.  The  light  is  good.  The 
police  is  bad.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  several  bedpans  were 
standing  unemptied  about  the  room. 

This  is  the  typhoid  fever  hospital.  The  patients  look  badly. 
Erysipelas  has  appeared  among  them.  They  are  altogether 
too  much  crowded.  In  an  hospital  of  this  character,  at  least 
1,500  cubic  feet  of  space  should  be  allowed  to  each  man;  so 
that  the  capacity  does  not  exceed  nine  men.  At  present  there 
are  36,  who  have  only  a  little  over  394  cubic  feet  of  space 
each.  A  condition,  therefore,  exists  which  is  deplorable  in 
the  extreme,  and  yet  this  ward  is  not  so  full  as  it  was  a  short 

time  since.  It  is  under  charge  of  Dr. - ,  who  was  sick 

when  I  made  my  inspection.  Dr.  -  has  charge  at 

present.  Both  are  citizen  physicians. 

D. 

This  hospital  is  also  situated  on  Baltimore  street.  It  is 
an  unplastered  warehouse  of  three  stories,  closed  entirely  at 
the  sides. 

The  first  floor  is  only  partially  used.  There  is  a  mess  room 
some  sixty  feet  long,  and  with  scarcely  any  light,  there  being 
but  one  small  window  at  the  end.  It  is  extremely  dirty. 

Behind  this  is  the  kitchen.  It  is  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  very  filthy.  It  was  crowded  with  soldiers  and 
women,  romping  together.  It  contains  a  good  range,  and  a 
cooking  stove. 

The  yard  is  unutterably  filthy.  The  privy  is  built  over  a 
running  stream,  but  it  is  so  dirty  that  the  wonder  is  how 
men  can  use  it. 

Second  Floor.  This  is  taken  up  with  two  wards,  each  80  X 
20  X  10=16,000  cubic  feet.  One  contains  twenty-three  beds, 
the  other  thirty — all  occupied.  There  are  three  windows  in 
each  ward.  The  rooms  are  unplastered,  dark,  and  badly 
ventilated.  Police  and  generabcondition  bad. 

Third  Floor.  This  floor  has  two  wards,  each  40  X  20  X 10= 
8,000  cubic  feet.  They  have  each  two  windows.  They  are 
unplastered,  and  are  dismal  and  badly  ventilated  rooms. 
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The  ventilation  is,  however,'  better  than  in  the  rooms 
below,  as  the  effluvia  can,  to  some  extent,  escape  through 
numerous  holes  in  the  roof,  the  rooms  being  unceiled.  One 
contains  19  inmates,  and  the  other  18. 

There  are,  at  present,  ninety  patients  and  nine  attendants. 

The  latter  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  mess  room,  &c. 

The  proper  capacity  of  this  house  is  seen  from  the  following 
table : 


' 

Capacity  of  each! 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

2  rooms . 

• 

16,Q00 

32,000 

53 

21 

2  “  . 

8,000 

16,000 

31 

13 

Total . 

48,000 

90 

40 

Each  patient  has,  therefore,  only  about  532  cubic  feet  of 
space.  This  hospital  is  so  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  that 
it  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpose.  It  is  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  Dr.  Watson,  a  citizen  physician. 

K 

This  is  an  appendage  to  “D.”  It  is  the  upper  story  of 
an  engine  house,  situated  in  the  rear  of  “D”  hospital.  It 
is  50x30x16=24,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  well  lighted,  and 
ventilated  from  windows  in  the  sides  and  ends.  It  has  con¬ 
tained  as  many  as  thirty-six  men.  It  now  has  seventeen  in 
it.  Police  bad.  The  cooking  is  done  at  the  kitchen  of  “D.” 
Dr.  - has  charge.  It  is  capable  of  comfortably  accom¬ 

modating  twenty  men,  and  is  therefore  not  over  crowded. 

o. 

This  hospital  is  situated  in  Baltimore  street.  There  are 
no  wards  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  occupied  for  mercantile 
purposes.  The  halls  are  very  dirty,  and  the  yard  and  privy 
disgustingly  filthy. 

Second  Floor.  There  are  three  wards  on  this  floor,  each 
20x20x9=3,600  cubic  feet.  They  have  two  windows  each. 
Two  contain  seven  beds  each;  the  other,  twelve;  all  are 
occupied. 
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These  wards  are  in  tolerably  good  condition,  are  well 
lighted,  and  have  tolerable  ventilation.  They  are  very  much 
over  crowded. 

The  mess  room  and  kitchen  (one  room)  occupies  the  front  of 
the  house  on  this  floor.  It  is  36x20x9=6,480  cubic  feet. 
It  has  one  cooking  stove ;  is  very  dirty ;  cooking  tolerably 
good, 

Third  Floor.  One  room  45x51  x  8=23,085  cubic  feet.  It 
has  eight  windows  at  opposite  sides,  and  is  occupied  by  thirty- 
eight  men  in  four  rows  of  beds.  Light  and  ventilation  good. 
Police  tolerable.  Is  heated  by  a  stove. 

One  room  20x30x8=4,800  cubic  feet,  has  five  windows 
and  sixteen  beds,  all  occupied.  Police  tolerable.  Heated  by 
a  stove. 

One  room  18  X  20  X  8=2,880  cubic  feet,  has  twelve  occupants ; 
three  windows.  Police  tolerable. 

This  building,  therefore,  contains  ninety-two  men.  Of 
these  eighty  are  patients.  It  is  altogether  too  much  crowded. 
The  police,  though  not  so  bad  as  in  other  hospitals  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  is  yet  such  as  should  not  prevail  in  any  institution 
intended  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

The  following  table  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  capacity  of  this 
house : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

3  rooms . 

3,600 

10,800 

26 

9 

1  “  . 

23,085 

23,085 

38 

19 

1  “  . 

4,800 

4,800 

16 

4 

1  . 

2,880 

2,880 

12 

1 

2 

Total . 

41,565 

92 

34 

At  present,  each  man  has  but  450  cubic  feet  of  space, 
instead  of  the  minimum  of  1,200.  This  hospital  is  under 
charge  of  Medical  Cadet  - - . 


E. 

This,  like  the  other  hospitals  described,  is  on  Baltimore 
street.  The  lower  floor  is  not  occupied  by  the  hospital. 
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The  kitchen  is  on  the  2d  floor.  It  is  a  small,  dirty  hole, 
without  a  window;  has  a  range.  The  cooking  for  “F” 
hospital,  which  joins  this,  is  done  here. 

The  halls  and  staircases  of  this  building  are  filthy  in  the 
extreme. 

One  room  54  X 14  X  10=7,560  cubic  feet ;  has  four  windows 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  room  ;  has  eighteen  occupants. 
Carpet  is  used,  in  many  instances,  for  bed  covering.  Police 
very  had.  Ventilation  had. 

One  room  irregularly  shaped,  40  X 15  (average)  X  13=7,800 
cubic  feet  (approximate.)  Has  four  windows  and  twenty 
inmates.  Police  had.  Ventilation  had. 

Third  Floor.  Front  room  20x18x14=1,440  cubic  feet; 
has  three  windows,  good  light  and  ventilation  ;  has  nine 
occupants.  Police  tolerable. 

There  is  no  yard  to  this  building,  and  the  men  defecate  no 
one  seems  to  know  where.  The  general  condition  of  this 
house  is  very  bad. 

It  has  sixty-nine  inmates.  Of  these,  fifty-seven  are  patients, 
and  twelve  attendants.  Only  forty-seven  of  the  whole 
occupy  beds  in  the  wards;  the  remainder  sleep  in  the  halls, 
on  the  floors,  &c. 

The  following  table  is  appended : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Number  of  in¬ 
mates  in  each. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . 

7,560 

18 

6 

1  ££  . 

7,800 

20 

6 

1  ££  . 

1,440 

9 

1 

Total . 

16,800 

47 

13 

Without  counting  those  who  sleep  no  one  knows  where, 
(twenty-two  in  number,)  each  of  the  above  men  has  375 
cubic  feet  of  space.  Including  these  twenty-two,  there  are 
243  cubic  feet  per  man.  In  one  ward,  where  there  are  now 
nine  persons,  there  are  but  160  cubic  feet  for  each. 

This  hospital  is  under  charge  of  Medical  Cadet  — - ,  who 

has  had  the  superintendence  but  two  days. 
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F 

This  hospital  joins  the  former,  and  is  under  the  same 
management.  The  first  floor  is  not  hired. 

Second  Floor.  There  are  here  two  rooms  connected  by  fold¬ 
ing  doors.  The  two  constitute,  in  reality,  one  room  54 X 
18x  10=9,720  cubic  feet.  There  are  two  windows  at  each 
end.  The  light  is  good  ;  the  ventilation  might  be  so.  There 
are  twenty  inmates.  Police  bad.  The  floor  is  disgustingly 
dirty,  and  the  walls  filthy. 

One  room  50x18x14=12,600  cubic  feet.  This  is  a  good 
room,  well  lighted,  and  might  be  well  ventilated  ;  has 
twenty-three  beds,  all  occupied.  Police  bad. 

Third  Floor.  On  this  floor  is  one  room  similar  to  that  last 
described,  and  of  same  size.  It  contains  twenty  occupants. 

This  house  is  crowded  to  excess,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  ventilation  is  bad. 

The  proper  number  of  inmates  for  this  hospital,  upon  the 
basis  already  mentioned,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . 

9,720 

9,720 

20 

8 

2  u 

12,600 

25,200 

43 

21 

Total . 

34,920 

63 

29 

The  occupants  at  present  have  about  554  cubic  feet  each. 
Of  the  sixty-three,  six  are  attendants. 


H. 

This  building  is  a  warehouse  situated  on  the  canal,  the 
water  of  which,  at  times,  runs  into  the  cellar.  It  is  three 
stories  high. 

On  the  1st  floor  is  the  kitchen,  which  is  of  good  size  and 
in  tolerable  order.  It  has  one  range  and  one  cooking  stove ; 
is  25x25x14=8,750  cubic  feet.  The  cooking  is  good. 
There  are  five  beds  in  the  kitchen,  occupied  by  the  cooks. 
On  this  floor  is  also  a  ward  30x30x14=12,600  cubic  feet. 
It  contains  16  beds,  all  occupied.  It  is  heated  by  a  stove, 


has  hut  two  windows,  and  is  badly  lighted  and  ventilated ; 
is  unplastered.  Police  tolerable. 

Second  Floor.  Has  one  room  57x30x10=17,100  cubic 
feet ;  has  thirty-five  inmates ;  is  unplastered ;  has  five  win¬ 
dows.  Light  bad,  as  is  also  the  ventilation.  Police  bad. 
Is  heated  by  a  stove. 

Third  Floor.  One  room,  same  size,  &c.,  as  one  below;  has 
34  inmates.  Police  tolerable. 

The  following  table  is  appended : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . 

8,750 

8,750 

16 

7 

2  1  c 

.17,100 

34,200 

69 

28 

Total . 

42,950 

85 

35 

Of  the  85  above  referred  to,  78  were  patients  ;  the  remaining 
seven  were  attendants.  There  were,  in  addition,  several 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  not  included  in  the  above,  as  they 
did  not  reside  in  the  building. 

The  inmates  of  this  hospital  have  a  little  over  550  cubic 

feet  of  space  each.  It  is  under  charge  of  Dr. - ,  a 

citizen  physician. 

1. 

This  hospital  has  a  situation  similar  to  the  one  last  described, 
and  is  the  same  character  of  building. 

The  kitchen  is  a  shed  detached  from  the  main  building ; 
cooking  good;  police  bad. 

The  mess  room  is  in  the  main  building  on  the  1st  floor; 
is  dark,  dismal,  and  very  dirty.  It  is  flooded  at  high  water ; 
has  four  beds  for  cooks,  which  are  very  filthy. 

Second  Floor.  1  room  50x26x12=15,600  cubic  feet — has 
twenty- two  inmates,  is  unplastered,  badly  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated;  has  two  stoves. 

Third  Floor.  Has  two  large  rooms,  each  the  same  size  as 
the  preceding,  except  as  regards  height.  Being  unceiled  and 
having  high  pitched  roofs,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  is 
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materially  increased.  Each  is  of  about  30,000  cubic  feet 
capacity.  One  has  twenty-eight,  the  other  thirty-four 
inmates.  Holes  have  been  broken  in  the  wall  for  ventilation. 
These,  with  numerous  cracks  and  openings  in  the  roof, 
accomplish  the  purpose  very  well.  There  are  five  windows 
in  each.  Police  had. 


The  following  table  shows  the  capacity  of  this  house  : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room . 

15,600 

15,600 

25 

13 

2  u 

30,000 

60,000 

62 

50 

Total . 

15,600 

81 

1 

63 

Each  inmate  has  now  869  cubic  feet  of  space.  Of  the  87 
inmates,  70  are  patients.  The  two  upper  wards  of  this 
building  are  the  best  ventilated  of  any  I  have  examined  in 
Cumberland. 

Dr. - ,  a  citizen  physician,  has  charge. 

P. 

This  hospital  is  situated  on  a  hack  street.  It  embraces 
two  buildings,  one  brick,  and  the  other  frame,  each  two 
stories  high.  The  hall  is  in  tolerably  good  order. 

First  Floor.  1  room  14x14x7=1,372  cubic  feet;  has  5 
occupants.  Police  tolerable  ;  ventilation  had;  air  stifling; 
has  three  windows. 

1  room  14xl4x8=rl,568  cubic  feet;  has  two  windows. 
Police  and  ventilation  had ;  light  good ;  contains  nine  men! 

1  room  18x16x8=2,304  cubic  feet;  has  three  windows. 
Police  tolerable ;  ventilation  had ;  has  five  inmates. 

Second  Floor.  1  room  14x14x7^=1,165  cubic  feet;  has 
two  windows,  and  contains  eight  men!  Police  and  ventilation 
had. 

1  room  33x16x74:=:3,960  cubic  feet;  has  four  windows 
and  eighteen  beds,  all  occupied!  Light  good  ;  police  and 
ventilation  had. 

1  room  10xlOx7|=7oO  cubic  feet;  has  one  window. 
Light  and  ventilation  had.  Filthiness  reigns  supreme  in 
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this  room,  which  contains  jive  men ,  two  of  whom  sleep  in  one 
bed!  The  air  from  this  room  is  suffocating. 

On  the  lower  floor  is  a  good  mess  room  in  good  order,  and 
a  kitchen,  clean  and  in  good  police  generally.  The  yard  is 
shockingly  dirty,  as  is  the  privy. 

This  hospital  is  excessively  crowded,  and  should  be  at  once 
abandoned. 


The  following  table  shows  its  real  capacity : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  yonm . . 

2,304 

1,568 

5 

2 

1  “  . 

9 

1 

1  “  . 

1,165 

3,960 

8 

i  “  . 

18 

i  “ . 

750 

5 

i  11 . . 

1,372 

5 

l 

Total .  . 

11,119 

50 

9 

On  an  average,  the  men  have,  in  this  hospital,  about  222 
cubic  feet  of  space  each.  In  some  of  the  rooms,  however,  the 
amount  is  less  than  150.  There  are  bad  ventilation,  bad 
bedding,  bad  nursing,  and  bad  police.  The  men  look  badly, 
and  the  establishment  is  altogether  a  disgrace  to  humanity 
and  to  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  sick  (fifty  in  number)  above  referred  to, 
there  are  about  fifty  men  scattered  over  the  town  belonging 
to  the  command  to  which  this  hospital  appertains.  There 
are  also  six  attendants  not  counted  above.  The  establishment 

is  under  charge  of  Dr. - ,  of  the  Maryland  Home 

Brigade. 

M. 

This  hospital  is  situated  on  a  side  street,  and  consists  of 
the  upper  floor  of  an  engine  house.  There  is  a  shed  kitchen 
recently  built.  The  cooking,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  is  bad; 
dirt  in  all  its  forms  prevails. 

The  yard  and  privy  are  both  in  a  disgusting  state  of  police. 

The  ward  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  floor.  It  is  a 
large  room,  but  over  crowded.  It  is  48x25x20=24,000 
cubic  feet.  The  light  is  good.  There  are  nine  large  windows, 
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which  afford  excellent  facilities  for  ventilation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  improved.  The  air  is  bad,  the  police  neglected, 
the  beds  very  dirty.  Some  of  the  bunks  were  without 
bed  sacks,  the  straw  being  placed  on  the  slats. 

This  ward  has,  at  the  most,  accommodation  for  but  twenty 
men,  instead  of  the  thirty  who  now  occupy  it,  and  who  have 
but  800  cubic  feet  of  space  each.  Their  condition  is,  however, 
comparatively  comfortable,  when  compared  with  that  of 
patients  in  others  of  the  hospitals,  but  still  far  short  of  what 
is  demanded  by  hygienic  considerations.  It  is  under  charge 
of  Dr.  - . 

Gr. 

This  is  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Mechanic 
streets.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  was  formerly  a  hotel. 
The  halls  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  police. 

First  Floor.  1  room,  used  as  ward  and  surgery,  is  40  X 
15  X  10—6,000  cubic  feet.  Has  six  inmates — four  windows. 
Light  good — police  and  ventilation  bad. 

Mess  room  same  size  as  preceding  room ;  police  bad — used 
as  sleeping  room  for  the  cooks.  Kitchen  communicates  with 
the  mess  room,  and  is  in  tolerable  order,  though  a  very  dingy 
room;  cooking  tolerable — has  a  range. 

The  yard  is  in  a  horrible  condition,  this  and  the  stable 
being  used  as  privies  by  the  men.  The  privy  is  filthy  beyond 
description . 

Second  Story.  This  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  rooms : 

No.  7.  15X18X10=2,700  cubic  feet,  one  window,  four  men. 


8. 

15X18X10  =  2,700  44 

two  4 4 

five 

6. 

15X18X10=2,700  44 

two  4  4 

five 

3. 

15X  8X10=1,200  4‘ 

two  44 

four 

19. 

14X12X  8  =  1,344  4- 

two  44 

four 

20. 

10X13X  9  =  1,170  “ 

one  44 

five 

18. 

10X13X  9=1,170  44 

two  44 

five 

9. 

18X12X10=2,160  ‘4 

no  window, 

three 

On  the  third  floor  there  are  also  a  number  of  small  rooms, 
as  follows : 


10. 

15X18X9=2,430  cubic  feet, 

one  window 

•,  six  men 

11. 

20X18X9  =  3,240  44 

two  4  4 

four  4  4 

17. 

15X15X9=1,925  44 

two  44 

six  4  4 

13. 

24X15X9  =  3,240  44 

three 

seven  44 

14. 

15X  7X9=  945 

one  4  4 

four  4  4 

16. 

20X15X9=2,700 

three  4  4 

seven  44 

15. 

15X  8X9=1,080  44 

two  44 

three  44 
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In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  patients  who  sleep  in 
various  out-of-the-way  places,  and  on  the  floors  of  the  wards. 
These  men  are  convalescent,  and  do  not  frequent  the  hospital, 
except  at  meal  times  and  at  night.  The  total  number  of 
inmates  in  this  hospital  is  169,  of  whom  138  are  patients, 
and  31  attendants.  The  total  capacity  of  this  house,  for 
patients  and  nurses,  is  36,  704  cubic  feet.  It  will,  therefore, 
at  the  most,  accommodate  30  inmates.  The  169  who  now 
inhabit  it  have,  on  an  average,  about  272  cubic  feet  of  space 
each. 

This  hospital  is  altogether  filthy  in  the  extreme.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  or  the  first  principles  of 
neatness.  It  is  under  charge  of - ,  an  enlisted  man! 

L. 

This  is  the  Academy  building,  and  as  a  temporary  hos¬ 
pital,  is  one  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  situated 
on  high  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  canal.  It  is  isolated 
from  other  buildings,  but  its  natural  advantages  are  not 
improved  by  the  physician  in  charge. 

The  yard  and  privy  are,  as  usual  with  the  Cumberland 
hospitals,  in  a  very  bad  condition;  the  kitchen  is  a  good 
shed,  with  one  range.  Police  bad. 

On  the  1st  floor  are  two  fine  large  rooms,  well  lighted  by 
five  windows  each.  Ventilation  might  be  made  good,  but  is 
bad.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  45  X 15  X  12=14,100  cubic  feet. 
One  is  used  also  as  a  mess  room,  and  has  fifteen  beds,  all 
occupied.  The  other  has  nineteen  inmates.  The  police  of 
both  is  extremely  bad. 

On  the  2d  floor  is  one  large  room,  well  lighted  at  both  sides 
and  one  end,  by  eleven  windows.  It  is  an  admirable  room, 
but  ignorance  has  not  made  use  of  its  advantages.  The  air 
in  it  is  close  and  stifling. 

This  room  is  48x48x14=32,356  cubic  feet.  It  contains 
39  inmates. 

The  following  table  is  appended: 
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Capacity  of  each 
in  cutiic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

2  rooms . . . 

14,100 

28,200 

34 

23 

1  “  . 

32,356 

32,356 

39 

27 

Total..... . 

1 

60,556 

i  3 

50 

Of  tlie  present  number  of  inmates,  eight  are  attendants  and 
sixty-five  patients.  Each  man  has  about  830  cubic  feet  of 
space — quite  a  happy  condition,  when  compared  with  others 

in  this  place.  The  physician  in  charge  is  Dr. - , 

a  citizen. 


H. 

This  hospital  is  located  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Court- 
House,  and  is  immediately  opposite  to  “L.”  The  yard  is  in 
a  had  state  of  police,  and  the  kitchen,  a  shed  detached,  is 
exceedingly  dirty.  There  is  a  good  range  in  it. 

The  main  ward  is  a  large  room  42x50x16=33,600  cubic 
feet.  It  has  six  very  large  windows,  which,  with  the  shutters, 
were  closed.  The  room  was,  therefore,  dark  and  stinking. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  thirty,  and  although  less 
crowded  than  any  other  ward  in  the  place  hut  one,  ignorance 
of  sanitary  science  made  it  a  disgrace. 

Another  ward,  12  X 15  X  16=3,080  cubic  feet,  was  greatly 
over  crowded,  it  having  seven  beds,  all  occupied.  There  are 
two  large  windows  in  this  room,  and  it  might  he  well  venti¬ 
lated.  There  is  another  room  of  the  same  size,  occupied  by 
the  wardmaster. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  capacity  of  the  house  : 


Capacity  of  each 
in  cubic  feet. 

Total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet. 

Present  number 
of  inmates. 

t 

Proper  number 
of  inmates. 

1  room. . 

33,600 

33,600 

30 

28 

1  . 

3,080 

3,080 

7 

2 

Total . 

36,680 

37 

30 

29 


This  house  is,  therefore,  not  greatly  over  crowded,  each 
inmate  having  over  990  cubic  feet  of  space.  It  is  less  crowded 
than  any  other  hospital  in  the  place,  with  one  exception. 

This  completes  my  inspection  of  all. the  hospitals  at  Cum¬ 
berland.  There  are  yet  some  general  facts  which  I  desire 
to  state : 

1st.  The  supply  of  medicines  and  hospital  stores  is  very 
scarce.  There  is  no  wine  or  brandy,  and  whiskey  is  bought 
at  the  place. 

2d.  The  bedding  in  all  is  very  scant,  and,  what  there  is,  is 
of  bad  quality.  No  articles  of  bedding  have  been  received 
from  the  United  States,  except  a  few  blankets,  which  Dr. 
Suckley  obtained  from  the  quartermaster’s  department.  The 
bedsacks  are  perfectly  filthy,  as  there  are  no  sheets  to  cover 
them  with.  Some  of  the  hospitals  have  sheets  enough  to 
change  with  once  in  ten  days. 

3d.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  hospital  furniture  ;  the  most 
common  utensils  are  wanting. 

4th.  The  physicians  in  charge  of  the  several  buildings  are 
altogether  inexperienced  in  the  management  of  hospitals; 

and  the  chief'surgeon,  Dr. - ,  is  by  no  means  fitted  to 

take  the  charge  of  such  a  large  establishment  as  these  hospi¬ 
tals  constitute. 

5th.  The  records  are  very  imperfectly  kept. 

6th.  Men  are  sick  all  over  the  town,  of  whom  no  account 
or  care  is  taken.  Five  died  in  ten  days ,  ivithout  any  record 
being  had  of  them. 

7th.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  diet  of  the  patients  ;  all  eat 
alike.  In  not  one  of  the  hospitals  did  I  see  a  diet  table. 

8th.  The  utmost  confusion  appears  to  exist  about  each 
hospital ;  consequently  duties  are  neglected,  and  a  state  of 
the  most  disgusting  want  of  cleanliness  exists. 

With  the  view  of  mitigating,  in  some  measure,  the  sanitary 
evils  which  exist  at  Cumberland,  I  make  the  following 
suggestions : 

1st.  I  recommend  that  measures  be  at  once  taken  to  abandon 
all  the  buildings  now  occupied  as  hospitals  in  Cumberland, 
except  L  &  K.  As  warm  weather  approaches,  the  mortality, 
which  has  already  been  fearful,  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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2d.  That  huts,  each  capable  of  accommodating  fifty 
patients,  with  the  necessary  attendants,  with  others  for  the 
administrative  offices,  kitchens,  &c.,  be  at  once  erected. 
These  huts  should  be  each  150x30  feet,  ten  feet  high  at  the 
eaves,  and  unceiled.  Each  would,  therefore,  have  over 
70,000  cubic  feet,  if  the  roof,  which  it  should  be,  is  sufficiently 
high  pitched.  They  should  be  ventilated  at  the  sides  and 
ends  by  windows,  and  at  the  top  by  ridge  ventilation.  Thirteen 
would,  I  think,  be  sufficient — ten  for  patients,  one  for  offices, 
&c.,  and  two  for  kitchens.  The  three  latter  need  not  be  so 
large  as  the  former,  and  might  be  differently  arranged. 
These  huts  should  be  so  placed  that  the  wind,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  it  should  blow,  would  circulate  freely 
around  them.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  placing  them 
en  echelon ,  thus : 


I  think  accommodation  for  500  would  be  sufficient ;  as,  by 
the  time  they  could  be  erected,  the  number  of  sick  would  be 
reduced,  by  death,  discharge,  recovery  &c.,  to  that  figure. 
This  neighborhood  is,  I  think,  the  best  in  the  Department 
for  a  general  hospital,  and  it  would  always  be  kept  full. 

3d.  I  recommend  Clarysville,  or  its  vicinity,  as  a  proper 
place  at  which  to  locate  these  huts;  it  is  high,  has  a  pure 
bracing  air,  and  is  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Water  and  fuel  are  abundant,  and  turnpike  and  railroad 
lead  to  it. 

4th.  Should  it  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  incur  the  expense 
of  these  huts,  (they  could  be  built  for  $1,000  each,  the  whole 
costing  less  than  the  money  value  of  thirty  soldiers  to  the 
United  States,)  as  the  next  best  measure,  I  recommend  that 
the  sick  be  placed  in  tents  at  once.  A  camp  sanitarium 
might  be  established  at  an  advantageous  place  on  the  railroad. 
The  sick  would  be  infinitely  better  off  in  such  a  camp  than 
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they  are  now,  and  a  place  could  be  readily  be  found  where  it 
could  be  placed,  even  at  this  early  season.  Clarysville  would 
be  too  cold  at  present.  Grafton,  or  its  neighborhood,  would 
answer  very  well.  I  regard  it  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
get  the  sick  out  of  the  wretched  establishments  at  Cumberland 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  I  make  no  recommendation 
for  their  improvement,  except  as  regards  L  &  Iv.  These 
buildings  should  he  placed  in  charge  of  suitable  persons, 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  orders  issued  fixing 
their  capacity  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sanitary 
science. 

5th.  Additional  medical  aid  should  he  at  once  sent  to 
Cumberland,  and  Dr. - should  he  relieved. 

6th.  The  sprgeon  in  charge  should  be  immediately 
instructed  to  make  requisition  on  the  Medical  Purveyor,  at 
Wheeling,  for  the  necessary  stores,  bedding,  &c.,  for  the  use 
of  the  sick  under  his  care. 

7th.  The  convalescent  hospital  at  Clarysville  should  in 
any  event  be  continued,  hut  as  there  is  a  disposition  to  over 
crowd  it,  its  capacity  should  he  fixed  by  order. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t  serv’t, 

WILLAM  A.  HAMMOND, 


Dr.  J.  Letterman, 

Assist.  Surg.,  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Director. 


Assist.  Surg.  U.  S.  A. 


NOTE. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  foregoing  reports  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Medical  Director,  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Letterman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  the  Department,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 

Huts  are  being  constructed  at  Cumberland,  which  it  is  believed  will  fulfil  every 
sanitary  indication,  especially  in  regard  to  light,  ventilation,  and  space.  Each 
patient  will  have  over  100  square  feet  and  over  1,  TOO  cubic  feet  of  space. 

An  extensive  camp  sanitarium  has  also  been  planned,  and  will  be  located  at  an 
advantageous  point  as  soon  as  the  necessary  tents  are  received. 

The  55th  Ohio  Regiment  has  now  less  than  the  average  amount  of  sickness.  It 
has  been  moved  from  Grafton,  proper  sanitary  measures  were  at  once  ordered,  and 
the  sick  were  taken  out  of  the  filthy  houses  and  placed  in  tents.  At  this  date 
(March  29)  there  are  but  sixty  on  the  sick  report,  and  of  these  forty-five  are 
convalescent. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  43. 
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FOR  THE 

RELIEF  OF  THE  WOUNDED  OF  FEB.  15,  1862: 

A  LETTER  BY  DR.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  ASSOCIATE  SECRETARY. 


Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D., 

President  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission: 

Dear  Sir — As  you  have  doubtless  learned  from  my  letters 
to  the  Secretary,  I  was  in  Kentucky  when  the  country  was 
electrified  by  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Donelson. 
When  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  scene  of  action  with 
one  of  our  inspectors,  and  such  stores  as  I  could  command,  I 
received  a  despatch  to  the  effect  that  the  Cincinnati  Branch 
Commission  had  chartered  a  steamer,  freighted  it  with  sur¬ 
geons,  nurses,  and  hospital  stores,  and  had  already  started 
down  the  river. 

On  the  arrival  at  Louisville  of  the  Allen  Collier — for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  relief  boat — I  accepted  the  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  which  I  received,  joined  the  expedition,  and  taking 
some  twenty  boxes  of  hospital  stores,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Mrs.  Bishop  Smith,  I  went  on  board. 

Mr.  James  A.  Blake,  President  of  the  Indianapolis  Branch 
of  our  Commission,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Sessions,  of  the  Columbus 
Branch,  also  joined  the  party  at  this  time. 

I  found  on  the  steamer  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Cincinnati — a  warm-hearted 
band  of  Christian  men,  all  eager  to  do  something  toward 
relieving  the  suffering  known  to  exist  among  the  poor  fellows 
who  had  gained  for  us  so  great  a  victory  at  such  a  cost. 
From  the  high  character  of  these  men,  and  the  admirable 
spirit  which  animated  them,  as  well  as  from  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  I  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 
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many  exhibitions  of  the  patriotism  and  refined  humanity  of 
our  people  which  this  war  has  called  out,  and  as  a  most 
gratifying  proof  of  the  vigor  and  value  of  our  organization, 
now  spread  over  all  the  loyal  States. 

The  history  of  the  expedition  up  to  the  time  when  I  joined 
it  is  no  less  interesting  and  suggestive  than  that  in  which  I 
bore  part,  and  you  will  perhaps  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  it 
as  it  was  repeated  to  me : 

“  Before  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  hut 
knowing  that  a  desperate  conflict  was  impending  there,  the 
Secretary  called  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  9 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  At  this  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  who  were  authorized  to  charter  a  steamer, 
load  it  with  hospital  stores,  and  engage  as  many  surgeons 
and  nurses  as  they  might  deem  proper.  While  the  committee 
was  engaged  in  selecting  these  from  the  hundreds  who 
tendered  their  services,  the  news  came  that  the  fort  was 
taken.  The  city  was  at  once  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  The 
citizens  knowing  that  the  Commission  was  about  sending  a 
steamer  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  help  on  the  enterprise.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  were  accosted  in  the  streets,  or  called  into 
places  of  business,  and  checks  for  $25  or  $50  thrust  into  their 
hands  by  men  from  whom  much  smaller  donations  would 
have  been  regarded  as  highly  liberal.  In  two  hours,  almost 
without  solicitation,  $3,000  were  collected  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Had  more 
been  required,  it  would  have  been  as  freely  given. 

‘‘'From  the  fact  that  all  the  steamers  at  Cincinnati  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Government  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  it  was  only  after  many  difficulties  and 
delays  that  a  proper  one  was  found,  and  the  consent  of  Gen. 
Buell  to  its  use  obtained  by  telegraph  from  Louisville. 

“At  5  p.  M.  the  steamer  was  secured,  and  at  midnight 
she  started  on  her  way.” 

Our  voyage  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Cumberland  was 
without  incident,  but  in  many  respects  most  interesting. 
Our  company,  composed  mainly  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  harmonized  by  their  humane  and  patriotic 
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mission,  furnished  the  elements  of  most  pleasant  social  inter¬ 
course,  in  which  the  hours  passed  rapidly  away;  and  at 
evening  the  circle  of  earnest  worshippers  who  gathered  into 
the  cabin  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
join  in  prayer  for  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  battle-field, 
formed  a  scene  strangely  new  to  the  traveller  on  our  western 
waters,  and  one  that  will  long  linger  in  the  memories  of  those 
present. 

During  the  trip  our  whole  force  was  classified  in  squads  of 
surgeons  and  nurses,  so  that  our  work  might  he  systematically, 
rapidly,  and  thoroughly  done. 

On  our  arrival  at  Fort  Donelson  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  all  the  realities  and  many  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  The  batteries,  the  entrenchments,  the  white  tents  of 
our  victorious  army  which  covered  the  hills  for  miles  around, 
the  battle-field  with  its  unburied  dead,  strewn  with  arms, 
clothing,  and  accoutrements,  everywhere  showing  traces  of 
the  death  storm  by  which  it  had  been  swept.  All  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  which  told  each  its  story  in  the 
unwritten  history  of  this  desperate  and  all-important  conflict, 
were  looked  upon  with  a  deep  and  painful  interest.  But  we 
had  not  come  to  gratify  mere  curiosity,  however  natural,  and 
the  wounded,  who  were  then  being  brought  in  on  litters  or 
in  ambulances,  demanded  and  received  our  first  thoughts 
and  attention. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  a  committee  of  the  Commission 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Commanding  General  and 
obtained  passes  “  through  all  lines  at  will.”  The  Committee 
also  reported  to  the  Medical  Director,  stated  the  object  of 
our  visit,  tendered  the  services  of  surgeons  and  nurses,  and 
proffered  the  supplies  which  had  been  brought.  All  these 
offers  were  accepted,  and  an  appointment  made  for  3  o’clock 
the  same  afternoon,  at  which  time  duties  were  to  be  assigned 
us  where  assistance  was  most  needed. 

During  the  interval  we  had  time  to  look  around  us  and 
ascertain,  by  our  own  observations,  the  condition  of  the 
wounded,  and  nature  and  extent  of  their  wants. 

Our  steamer  was  moved  alongside  of  the  “  City  of  Mem¬ 
phis,”  on  which  were,  at  the  time,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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or  three  hundred  of  the  wounded,  while  a  few  paces  below 
us  lay  the  Fanny  Bullitt,  on  which  were  nearly  as  many 
more.  To  both  of  these  boats,  we,  with  some  little  difficulty, 
obtained  access,  and  were  enabled  to  make  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  inmates. 

We  found  the  cabin  floors  thickly  crowded  with  the 
wounded  men,  and  others  were  constantly  arriving  from  the 
various  places  where  they  had  been  deposited  when  taken 
from  the  field  of  battle.  When  received  they  were  laid 
side  by  side  in  juxtaposition,  part  on  the  floor  and  part  on 
mattresses.  Our  examination  showed  that  the  individual 
condition  of  the  wounded  men  was  deplorable.  Some  were 
just  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  fortune  of  war  (four  days 
before) ;  their  wounds,  as  yet,  undressed,  smeared  with  filth 
and  blood,  and  all  their  wants  unsupplied.  Others  had  had 
their  wounds  dressed  one,  two,  or  three  days  before.  Others, 
still,  were  under  the  surgeon’s  hands,  receiving  such  care  as 
could  he  given  them  by  men  overburdened  by  the  number  of 
their  patients,  worn  out  by  excessive  and  long-continued  labor, 
without  an  article  of  clothing  to  give  to  any  for  a  change,  or 
an  extra  blanket,  without  bandages  or  dressings,  with  hut 
two  ounces  of  cerate  to  three  hundred  men,  with  few  medicines 
and  no  stimulants,  and  with  nothing  but  corn  meal  gruel, 
hard  bread,  and  bacon,  to  dispense  as  food. 

As  the  condition  of  the  wounded  testified,  and  the  frank 
admission  of  the  surgeons  proved,  here  was  an  earnest  appeal 
for  all  our  sympathies,  all  our  efforts,  all  our  stores — the  very 
suffering  and  destitution,  indeed,  which  we  had  pictured  in 
our  minds,  and  we  had  come  so  far  to  relieve. 

At  3  o’clock  the  Medical  Director  failed  to  appear,  nor  did 
we  see  anything  of  him  till  dark.  Meantime  some  of  the 
party  making  an  effort  to  go  again  into  the  cabin  of  the  City 
of  Memphis,  were  asked  by  the  sentinel  if  they  were  members 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  upon  answering  in  the 
affirmative  they  were  informed  that  their  orders  were  to  deny 
them  admittance.  We  were  therefore  left  to  our  own  devices 
to  pass  the  afternoon.  Eager  and  impatient  as  we  were  to  do 
something  for  the  poor  fellows  whose  wants  were  so  pressing, 


and  who  were  now  so  near  to  us  and  our  stores,  we  were 
rigidly  excluded  from  them. 

It  will  not  seem  strange  to  you  that  this  discourteous 
rejection  of  our  proffered  aid  grated  most  harshly  on  our 
feelings,  and  in  the  circumstances  appeared,  not  only  ungen¬ 
erous  to  us  and  the  great  body  of  loyal  citizens  whom  we 
represented,  hut  what  was  of  more  consequence,  as  unkind, 
and  even  cruel  to  the  sufferers  to  whom  we  were  hearing  the 
fruits  of  their  sympathy  and  affection. 

In  the  evening  the  Medical  Director,  with  several  surgeons 
of  his  staff,  came  on  board  our  boat,  and  announced  that  we 
were  to  place  ourselves  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.,  a  civil 
surgeon  from  Cincinnati,  who  had  come  up  with  us  from 
Smithland.  This  arrangement  was  objected  to  by  all  the 
surgeons  of  our  party  as  disrespectful  to  themselves,  and  an 
unwarranted  appropriation  of  the  whole  expedition  by  one 
who  had  no  claim  on  its  materiel  or  personnel.  After  some 
discussion  this  proposition  was  withdrawn,  and  by  9J  o’clock 
most  of  us  were  systematically  distributed  through  the  two 
boats,  assuming  the  care  of  the  wounded  through  the  night, 
and  giving  the  attendants  the  rest  they  so  much  required. 
Meantime  several  of  our  number  had  commenced  opening 
the  boxes  of  hospital  stores,  and  pouring  into  the  two  hospital 
boats  a  constant  stream  of  bedding,  clothing,  surgical  dress¬ 
ings,  medicines,  stimulants,  and  food.  In  this  way  the  entire 
night  was  passed. 

On  Friday  morning,  and  even  during  the  evening  previous, 
the  surgeons  of  the  regiment  encamped  near,  hearing  of  our 
arrival  with  supplies,  began  to  visit  our  boat,  asking  for  medi¬ 
cal  and  hospital  stores,  of  which  they  reported  a  general  and 
urgent  want.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  were 
supplied  with  a  liberal  hand,  greatly  to  their  satisfaction. 

Application  had  been  made  to  the  Medical  Director  to 
permit  75  to  100  wounded  to  be  transferred  to  the  Allen 
Collier,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  surgeons  of  our  party,  and  to 
be  transported  to  Cincinnati,  if  possible;  or,  if  that  was  not 
permitted,  to  any  place  which  might  be  specified  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  On  Friday  the  proposition  was,  with 
considerable  hesitation,  accepted,  and  after  noon  the  removal 
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began.  While  this  was  being  affected  I  took  occasion  to  go 
over  the  battle-field  and  visit  the  camps  of  several  regiments 
which  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  fight.  During  my 
absence,  as  I  learned  on  my  return  at  evening  to  the  steamer, 
Dr.  H.,  the  Medical  Director,  had  again  visited  the  Allen 
Collier,  and  this  time,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  a  most 
unamiahle  mood.  Irritated  by  the  objection  made  the  evening 
previous  to  his  disposition  of  the  surgeons  and  nurses,  by  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  the  stores  on  board  had  been  issued 
to  meet  any  real  want — or  by  some  cause  unknown,  he  forgot 
at  once  all  the  dignity  of  his  official  position,  and  the  proprie¬ 
ties  of  gentlemanly  intercourse.  Perhaps  some  explanation 
of  his  conduct  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Branch  Commission;  but  I  believe  to  them,  as  to  me,  it 
remains  a  problem  not  susceptible  of  any  solution  “  becoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.” 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  of  the 
interview,  it  would  be  impossible  by  any  description  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  arrogant,  insulting  manner,  and  I  will 
not  sully  my  paper  with  the  oaths  with  which  each  of  his 
sentences  was  interlarded.  He  demanded  that  all  stores  that 
we  had  brought  there  for  distribution  should  be  turned  over  to 
his  purveyor,  and  be  distributed  only  by  him  ;  and  that  one 
of  his  surgeons  should  go  on  board  the  Allen  Collier,  take  the 
surpervision  of  the  wounded,  and  the  command  of  our  force. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  smothering  all  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  deep  indignation  at  such  treatment,  and  consult¬ 
ing  only  the  interests  of  the  poor  fellows,  some  of  whom  might 
be  saved  from  death  by  their  intervention,  made  no  reply  to 
the  insulting  language  of  the  Medical  Director,  nor  opposition 
to  his  authority,  but  turned  over  to  him  nearly  all  the  stores 
on  board,  and  soon  after  my  return  started  down  the  river. 

Of  this  interview  I  had  no  knowledge  until  we  were  under 
weigh.  Had  I  been  present,  and  the  facts  been  such  as  were 
reported  me,  I  should  have  felt  constrained  to  refer  this  whole 
matter  to  the  general  commanding  the  department. 

It  is  only  just  to  state,  that  with  this  exception  we  were 
most  kindly  and  cordially  received  and  treated  by  all  the 
surgeons  whom  we  met  at  Fort  Donelson. 
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The  eighty-one  wounded  men  who  were  taken  on  board 
the  ^.llen  Collier  were  sadly  in  want  of  immediate  surgical 
attendance,  which  was  thoroughly  and  systematically  given 
them.  Each  was  placed  in  a  clean  and  comfortable  bed; 
their  soiled  and  bloody  clothing  removed ;  they  were  washed 
with  warm  water  throughout,  including  their  feet;  new  and 
clean  underclothing,  with  socks,  and,  when  needed,  slippers 
were  furnished  to  all;  food,  nourishing  and  palatable,  and 
delicacies  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers,  were  supplied 
to  them.  In  short,  in  all  things  they  Avere  nursed  and  served 
as  though  they  had  been  our  brothers  and  sons. 

These  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  way,  were  transported  safely  to  Cincinnati, 
where  they  were  transferred  to  the  hospitals  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Moore,  in  whose  kind  care,  and  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  they  will  want  nothing. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  brief  and  imperfect  history  of  one 
of  the  parties  organized  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  at 
Fort  Donelson;  but  the  history  of  this  expedition,  however 
suggestive  it  may  be,  can  give  you  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy 
which  the  siege  and  conquest  of  Fort  Donelson  called  out  in 
all  parts  of  the  Western  States,  and  comes  far  short  of 
expressing  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  measures 
were  taken  by  State  officers,  city  authorities,  our  various 
Branch  Commissions  and  auxiliaries,  societies  and  individuals, 
for  the  transmission  of  succor  to  the  sufferers. 

From  Ohio,  beside  the  Cincinnati  expedition,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sessions,  of  the  Columbus  Branch  and  myself,  Dr. 
Weber,  the  Surgeon  General  started  at  once,  and  did  good 
service  in  the  case  of  the  wounded  at  Cairo  and  Paducah. 
From  the  Cleveland  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  also  100  boxes  of 
hospital  stores  were  shipped  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  reception  of  the  telegraphic  requisitions  of  Dr.  Weber 
and  myself. 

From  Indiana,  Mr.  Blake,  President  of  the  Indianapolis 
Branch  Commission,  accompanied  us,  as  I  have  stated  ;  and 
Governor  Morton  went  himself  with  a  number  of  surgeons 
and  nurses  to  Cairo  and  thence  to  the  Fort. 
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Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  was  equally  prompt-in  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Illinois  troops,  who  bore  so  important 
and  gallant  a  part  in  the  contest;  and  the  Chicago  Branch 
Commission,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  the  energy  and 
efficiency  that  might  have  been  expected  from  those  who  had 
for  months,  almost  alone,  supplied  all  needed  extraneous  aid 
to  the  large  force  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  Dr. 
Aigner  I  found  at  the  Fort  on  my  arrival,  acting  for  the 
Commission  with  his  usual  energy  and  discretion.  Dr. 
Douglass  came  up  a  few  hours  later,  and  we  left  both  these 
gentlemen  there  when  we  started  on  our  return. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  referring  to  the  heroism 
displayed  by  our  soldiers ;  their  bravery  in  the  field ;  their 
fortitude  when  wounded.  Of  the  former,  you  have  already 
had  some  description ,  and  doubtless  shared  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
and  admiration  which  ran  through  the  land  when  it  was 
known  that  our  young  soldiers  had  not  only  exhibited  all  the 
steadiness  of  veterans,  hut  by  their  gallantry  had  given  the 
lie  to  southern  boastings,  and  had  gained  for  themselves  an 
honorable  place  among  the  heroes  of  history.  Of  the  latter, 
nothing  has  been  said;  hut,  to  my  mind,  the  examples  of 
patient  and  even  cheerful  endurance  of  suffering,  which  I  saw 
among  the  wounded,  were  scarcely  less  impressive  than  the 
scenes  of  the  battle-field,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Among 
several  hundreds  whose  injuries  were,  for  the  most  part, 
serious,  I  scarcely  heard  a  groan,  or  even  a  sigh.  All  were 
cheerful,  and  so  elated  with  their  success  that  their  own  fate 
seemed  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  In  more  than 
one  instance,  in  view  of  impending  death,  the  failing  powers 
were  rallied  to  give  final  expression  to  sentiments  of  the 
loftiest  patriotism.  I  never  before  fully  realized  “how  sweet 
and  honorable  a  thing  it  might  he  to  die  for  one’s  country.” 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY, 

Assoc.  Secretary. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


No.  43. 


New  York  Agency  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  j 
Commission,  498  Broadway,  y 

July  21st,  1862.  ) 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir, — Three  hundred  thousand  raw  recruits  are  about  to  be 
called  into  the  field.  It  is  impossible  for  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission  to  contemplate  this  momentous  fact  without  a  pro¬ 
found  feeling  of  its  obligation  to  lend  Government  whatever 
aid  and  counsel  its  peculiar  experience  may  enable  it  to  offer 
as  to  the  safest  and  best  method  of  getting  these  men  into  the 
field  and  keeping  them  there  in  the  most  serviceable  condition 
and  with  the  highest  attainable  economy  of  life  and  health. 
After  studying  for  fifteen  months  the  sanitary  interests  of  our 
great  army,  we  have  arrived  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  mea¬ 
sures  necessary  to  protect  these  new  levies  against  certain  of 
the  dangers  that  threaten 'them,  and  it  is  our  plain  duty,  as  a 
“  Commission  of  inquiry  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  Sanitary 
“  interests  of  the  United  States  Forces,”  to  submit  these  con¬ 
clusions,  most  respectfully,  to  the  consideration  of  yourself, 
their  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  careless  and  superficial  medical  inspection  of  recruits 
made  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  volunteer  army  raised 
last  year,  not  only  utterly  useless,  but  a  positive  encumbrance 
and  embarrassment,  filling  our  Hospitals  with  invalids  and  the 
whole  country  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  dangers  of  war 
that  now  seriously  retard  the  recruiting  of  the  new  levies  we 


so  urgently  need.  The  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Army  that  require  a  minute  and  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  physical  condition  of  every  recruit,  were 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861  criminally  disregarded 
by  Inspecting  Officers.  In  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  mustered  into  service  during  that  period  there  had  been 
no  pretence  even  of  a  thorough  inspection.  Few  regiments 
have  thus  far  taken,  the  field  that  did  not  include  among  their 
rank  and  file  many  boys  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,— men 
with  hernia,  varicose  veins,  consumption,  and  other  diseases, 
wholly  unfitting  them  for  duty,  and  which  could  not  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  a  competent  Medical  Officer — and  others 
with  constitutions  broken  by  intemperance  or  disease,  or  long 
past  the  age  cf  military  service.  Each  of  these  men  cost  the 
nation  a  certain  amount  of  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  millions  of  dollars.  Hot  one  of  them  was  able,  however  well 
disposed,  to  endure  a  week’s  hardship  or  render  the  nation  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  effective  service  in  the  field.  Some  regiments 
left  ten  per  cent,  of  their  men  in  hospitals  on  the  road,  before 
they  reached  the  seat  of  war.  Ho  national  crisis  can  excuse 
the  recruiting  of  such  material-  It  increases  for  a  time  the 
strength  of  the  army  pn  paper,  but  diminishes  its  actual  effici¬ 
ency.  It  is  a  mere  source  of  weakness,  demoralization,  and 
Wasteful  expense,  and  of  manifold  mischief  to  the  army  and  to 
the  Hational  cause.  The  frequent  spectacle  of  immature  youth 
and  men  of  diseased  or  enfeebled  constitutions  returning  to  their 
homes  shattered  and  broken  down  after  a  month  of  camp-life 
destructive  to  themselves  and  useless  to  the  country,  has  de¬ 
pressed  the  military  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  People.  How 
can  we  escape  a  repetition  of  this  manifest  evil  except  by 
a  more  vigilant  and  thorough  inspection  of  our  new  levies? 
And  how  can  such  inspection  be  secured  ? 

We  respectfully  submit  that  no  new  recruits  should  be  ae^ 
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cepted  until  they  have  been  examined  by  Medical  Officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  entirely  without  personal  interest 
in  the  filling  up  of  any  regiment.  And  these  medical  men 
should  have  had  some  experience  in  the  hardships  and  expos¬ 
ures  of  military  life.  USTo  one,  in  short,  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  as  a  Medical  Inspector  of  recruits,  who  has  not  passed 
a  regular  Army  Board  named  by  the  Surgeon-General  him¬ 
self,  and  convened  at  some  one  of  the  great  centres  of  medical 
science, 

A  large  percentage  of  the  disease  and  weakness  of  our  armies 
up  to  this  time,  (in  other  words  the  waste  of  many  millions  of 
our  national  resources,)  has  been  due  to  the  inexperience  of 
Medical  and  Military  Officers  alike,  as  to  the  peculiar  dangers 
and  exposures  that  surround  the  soldier  in  camp  and  on 
the  march,  and  which  render  the  money  the  nation  has  ex¬ 
pended  in  putting  him  into  the  field,  a  far  pore  precarious 
investment  than  it  would  be,  were  he  kept  under  strict  subjec¬ 
tion  to  Sanitary  Laws,  The  liability  of  soldiers  to  disease 
should  be  far  less  than  it  is.  It  would  be  so  were  they 
required  to  observe  the  laws  of  health.  They  and  their  officers, 
and  the  People  and  the  Government,  have  thus  far  too  generally 
overlooked  those  laws.  But  the  last  twelve  months  have  taught 
the  Army  and  the  People  the  immense  importance  of  Sanitary 
science  in  wTar.  Our  school  has  been  costly,  but  it  has 
already  taught  us  much.  For  the  last  three  months 
thousands  and  thousands  of  wan  and  wasted  forms  brought 
North  by  railroad,  and  on  Hospital  transports,  stricken  by  no 
rebel  bullet,  but  by  far  deadlier  enemies  of  the  Nation— mal¬ 
arial  fever  and  camp-dysentery— have  been  impressing  on  the 
People  the  lesson  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  teach  ever  since  the  war  began,  viz.,  that  our  •  soldiers 
were  in  far  greater  danger  from  disease  than  from  the  violence 
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of  their  enemies — and  that  we  lose  ten  men  uselessly  by  pre¬ 
ventable  disease,  for  every  man  destroyed  by  the  enemj^. 

We  have  been  learning  rapidly  during  the  past  year.  If  we 
have  learned  anything,  it  has  been  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  keep 
the  Regular  Army  and  the  Volunteer  Army  separate.  Had 
the  Regulars  been  from  the  first  intermingled  with  the  Volun¬ 
teers,  they  would  have  leavened  the  whole  lump  with  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  camp-police,  discipline,  subordination,  and  the 
Sanitary  conditions  of  military  life.  We  should  have  no  Bull 
Run  panic  to  blush  for.  Our  little  Regular  Army  diffused 
among  the  Volunteers  of  last  year,  would  within  three  months 
have  brought  them  up  to  its  own  standard  of  discipline  and 
efficiency. 

As  it  is,  the  greatest  efforts  have  been  required  to  inspire 
officers  and  men  with  a  sense  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
sanitary  laws,  and  with  the  practical  application  of  hygienic 
principles  to  their  tents,  their  camps,  their  persons,  and  their 
habits  and  food.  In  this  work,  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
through  its  professional  experts,  has  labored  methodically,  and 
with  marked  success.  But  it  cannot  contemplate  the  needless 
renewal  of  its  painful  experience,  without  warning  Government 
that  the  loss  of  life  by  debility,  disease,  and  immaturity — ten 
times  that  by  our  bloodiest  battles — is  wholly  unnecessary  ;  that 
of  every  ten  men  lost  by  the  army  during  the  past  year,  nine 
have  been  needlessly  wasted  ;  that  by  proper  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  recruits,  the  material  of  disease  can  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  sum  ;  and  then,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
raw  recruits  among  the  regiments  already  furmed,  and  of  all 
new  officers  among  existing  regiments,  we  may  at  once  com¬ 
municate  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  sanitary  experi¬ 
ence  of#  our  veteran  army  to  the  new  levy  of  300,000  men, 
and  thus  save  them  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  mortality 
to  which  they  will  otherwise  be  inevitably  exposed. 
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From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  urgency  of  this  policy  is 
clear.  If  all  the  300.000  men  now  to  he  recruited ,  were 
reoruited  without  a  single  new  regiment  being  formed ,  it  would 
save  the  oountry ,  sooner  or  later,  thousands  of  lives,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  We  should  get  a  far  better  class  of  men. 
They  would  have  a  thorough  medical  inspection,  and  every 
man  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  raw  recruit  when  absorbed  into 
a  veteran  regiment.  Thus  all  our  year’s  costly  experience 
would  be  saved,  and  the  perils  of  ignorance,  inexperience, 
and  crudity  be  avoided. 

This  process,  too,  is  that  by  which  our  present  army  can  be 
most  rapidly  reinforced,  since  the  men  raised  might  be  sent  to 
the  field  as  fast  as  they  were  collected,  and  digested  into  the 
body  of  the  army,  day  by  day,  without  delay,  and  without 
sensibly  diluting  its  discipline.  Whereas,  raised  by  regiments, 
as  at  present,  with  officers  and  men  equally  raw,  they  must  be 
kept  in  camps  of  instruction  till  the  pressing  want  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  has  gone  by,  or  the  opportunity  of  their  usefulness  is  lost. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  stimulus  to  recruiting  will  be  taken 
away  if  the  aspirations  of  new  officers  are  repressed,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  meet  that  alternative  by  saying,  that  it  would 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  views  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  better,  to  draft  the  whole  300,000  men,  with 
a  distinct  understanding  that  they  were  to  fill  out  the  skeleton 
regiments  to  which  the  army  of  veterans  has  become  reduced, 
than  to  have  them  raised,  without  drafting,  by  a  volunteer  pro¬ 
cess  to  which  raw  officers  and  unskilled  medical  men  would 
communicate  their  own  ignorance  and  inadequacy. 

Although  it  is  purely  on  sanitary  grounds  that  we  urge  this 
plea,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  military  and  political  wis¬ 
dom  are  in  e^ict  harmony  with  sanitary  requirements  in  favor¬ 
ing  such  a  plan.  But  we  do  not  venture  beyond  bur  own 
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sphere  to  urge  considerations  of  which  others  are  so  much 
better  judges. 

If  Government  will  call  on  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army  for  its  official  judgment  on  this  grave  and  urgent 
question,  we  feel  no  doubt  that  these  views  will  be  abundantly 
confirmed,  and  more  forcibly  argued. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Henry  W.  Bellows, 

W.  H.  Yan  Buren,  M.D., 
C.  R.  Agnew,  M.D., 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.D., 
Fredk.  Law  Olmsted, 

Geo.  T.  Strong, 

*  Exec.  Committee  of  the 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission. 


[Note.] 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Report  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  by  its  actuary,  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  which  is  now 
in  press : 

“  Since  one  hundred  and  four  (1 04.4)  out  of  every  thousand  men  (officers 
and  privates  together)  in  the  entire  arm)7,  is  the  constant  proportion  of 
sick,  it  follows,  that,  to  secure  in  the  field  a  constant  force  of  five  hundred 
thousand  (500,000)  effective  (or  healthy  and  able)  men,  the  nation  must 
constantly  maintain,  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  an  additional  force  of  fifty- 
eight  thousand  (58,000)  sick  men,  making  the  entire  ftrce  maintained, 
both  sick  and  effective,  to  consist  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  (558,000)  men;  four  per  cent.,  or  22,000  of  this  entire  force 
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would  be  commissioned  officers,  and  ninety-six  per  cent.,  or  536,000 
enlisted  men.  And  since  to  supply  continuous  losses  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enlisted  men,  other  than  losses  from  expiration  of  service,  requires  recruits 
at  the  annual  rate  of  229  per  1,000  enlisted  men,  it  follows,  that  to  keep 
the  ranks  of  these  536,000  enlisted  men  constantly  full,  will  require 
annually  123,000  recruits ;  29,000  of  these  recruits  being  demanded  to 
supply  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  death ;  54,000,  the  loss  arising  from 
discharged  from  service,  mainly  from  disability ;  27,000  for  excess  of 
desertions  over  returns  of  deserters  to  duty ;  7,000  missing  in  action,  not 
subsequently  otherwise  accounted  for,  and  6,000,  the  loss  from  other 
causes. 

“  To  repeat — assuming  the  returns  of  the  period  from  the  1st  of  June, 
1861,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1862,  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  follows,  that 
to  secure  in  the  field  a  constant  force  of  500,000  effective  men,  the  nation 
must  not  only  maintain  58,000  sick  men,  but  it  must  also  recruit  the  ranks 
of  the  enlisted  portion  of  these  forces  with  new  material,  at  the  rate  of 
123,000  per  annum,  so  long  as  the  war  shall  last ;  a  rate  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceeding  10,000  recruits  per  month.  Of  these  123,000  annual  recruits, 
83,000  are  to  supply  losses  by  death  and  discharges  from  service,  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  discharges  for  expiration  of  its  term) ;  34,000  for  desertions  and 
missing  in  action,  (not  returned  or  otherwise  accounted  for) ;  and  6,000 
to  supply  other  losses  specified  and  unspecified. 

“  The  five  hundred  thousand  (500,000)  effective  men  are  equivalent  in 
number  to  the  number  of  men  in  573  regiments  of  the  average  numerical 
strength,  (that  is  872  men  each) ;  and  the  58,000  sick  equivalent  to  67 
regiments  of  average  numerical  strength;  the  entire  force  of  558,000  men 
to  be  maintained  being  equivalent  to  640  regiments  of  average  strength.” 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS 

OF  THE 

ciisrci]sr]srA.Ti  branch 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  COMMISSION, 

To  March  1,  1863. 


Cincinnati,  March  1,  1862. 

Dr.  John  S.  Newberry, 

Western  Secretary  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission: 

Dear  Sir — The  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  desire  to  submit  for  your 
consideration,  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  28th  day 
of  February  inclusive. 

Appointments  were  made  at  Washington  of  members  here 
as  early  as  May,  June,  and  July,  1861,  but  no  notice  was 
given  to  the  gentlemen  selected  thus  to  co-operate  with  the 
Sanitary  Commission  until  November  last,  when  you  visited 
this  city. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mussey,  November  27,  1861,  and  steps  were  then  taken  to 
complete  a  working  organization  and  system,  to  obtain  a 
depot  and  office,  to  organize  a  Central  Ladies’  Soldiers’  Aid 
Society  for  this  city  and  vicinity,  to  issue  a  circular  to  the 
people  of  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Northern  Kentucky, 
and  to  inspect  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  camps  and  hos¬ 
pitals  in  and  near  Cincinnati.  A  small  quantity  of  supplies 
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which  had  been  received  by  Dr.  Mussey,  in  consequence  of 
the  reference  to  him  in  the  Sanitary  Commission’s  address  to 
the  Loyal  Women  of  America,  was  put  into  our  hands. 

Within  a  few  days,  a  Central  Ladies’  Soldiers’  Aid  Society 
was  established,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  twenty- 
four  societies  in  this  city  and  county.  This  society  dates  from 
a  public  meeting  of  ladies,  (members  of  sewing  circles  and 
others  interested,)  called  by  a  committee  from  our  number  on 
December  6th,  and  completed  an  efficient  organization  on  the 
18th,  and  received  its  first  supplies  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  This  society  has  held  weekly  meetings,  increasing 
in  interest,  usefulness  and  numbers,  until  now  it  is  composed 
of  delegates  from  forty  working  societies,  and  through  these 
constituent  members  manufactures  weekly  into  hospital  gar¬ 
ments,  raw  material  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  Its  funds  have  been  in  part  supplied  by 
us,  and  in  part  are  the  proceeds  of  a  most  successful  public 
reading,  generously  given  by  Mr.  James  R.  Murdoch  of  a 
poem,  “The  Wild  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghenies,”  written 
by  Mr.  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  for  the  first  time  laid  before 
the  public  on  this  occasion.  Other  generous  donors  have 
also  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  treasury  of  this 
Society.  It  proves  a  patriotic  and  useful  auxiliary,  providing 
large  quantities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  which  are  given  to 
us  to  distribute  as  the  necessities  of  the  army  require. 

On  the  13th  of  December  we  issued  an  edition  of  5,000 
copies  of  a  circular  to  the  public,  stating  in  detail  the  needs 
of  the  army,  and  the  plans  proposed  whereby  the  liberal  and 
patriotic,  especially  among  the  women  of  our  country,  might 
co-operate  with  the  Government.  On  the  1st  day  of  February, 
we  issued  another  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  same  circular, 
making  such  changes  as  experience  had  proved  advisable. 
And  again,  on  the  13th  of  February,  we  made  another  appeal 
to  the  public  by  issuing  an  address,  of  which  we  published 
5,000  copies,  and  which  was  copied  into,  and  thus  largely 
circulated  by,  the  newspapers  of  the  city.  We  are  especially 
under  obligations  to  the  publishers  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  who  gave  us  the  benefit  of  their  circulation  among 
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25,000  subscribers,  by  printing  in  full  our  first  circular. 
You  have  been  furnished  with  these  documents,  from  which 
you  will  perceive  that  in  preparing  our  statement  of  the  wants 
of  the  army,  and  how  to  organize  for  its  relief,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  and  older  auxiliaries  of 
your  Commission. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Schools  of  this  city  and  of 
the  Volunteer  Aid  Committee,  (an  organization  under  which 
large  quantities  of  supplies  were  collected  and  distributed 
among  the  regiments  from  this  city  and  vicinity  in  the  autumn 
before  our  first  meeting,)  we  were  provided  with  an  office  and 
depot  in  the  first  story  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  corner  of 
Vine  and  Sixth  streets,  a  central  location  for  our  meetings 
and  those  of  the  Ladies’  Society,  with  ample  and  convenient 
accommodations  for  storing,  packing,  and  shipping.  Our 
regular  meetings  are  held  there  every  Thursday  evening,  and 
those  of  the  Ladies  every  Tuesday  forenoon.  Our  store¬ 
keeper,  Mr.  John  B.  Heich,  is  in  constant  attendance,  and  a 
committee  for  the  week,  of  three  of  our  number,  spend  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  receiving,  packing,  and  forwarding 
supplies.  Our  business  has  now  so  largely  increased  that 
we  are  obliged  to  have  the  entire  time,  and  therefore  pay, 
for  the  service  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Heich,  as  well  as  two 
porters.  Our  own  services  have  been,  of  course,  wholly 
gratuitous,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  Inspectors  hereafter 
alluded  to,  who  are  paid  a  small  compensation. 

Immediately  after  our  organization,  we  sent  two  of  our 
members,  (Dr.  Mead  and  E.  Y.  Robbins,)  clothing  them  for 
the  time  with  the  authority  of  Inspectors,  to  examine  the 
several  camps  at  Hamilton,  Xenia,  Dockland,  and  Camp 
Dennison,  in  Ohio,  and  near  Newport,  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
hospitals  in  this  city,  and  to  supply  all  wants.  Their  reports 
are  on  file,  and  subject  to  your  examination.  Since  that 
time  we  have  repeatedly  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
Inspectors,  Doctors  Read  and  Prentice,  at  our  rooms,  and  of 
meeting  their  requisitions.  Both  our  Secretaries  and  several 
other  members  have  visited  and  distributed  supplies  to  the 
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hospitals  in  Louisville,  Bacon  Creek,  and  Munfordville.  We 
have  also  forwarded  supplies,  in  considerable  quantities,  to 
Garfield’s  brigade  on  the  Sandy,  to  several  points  in  Western 
Virginia,  and  to  the  Society  called  Uncle  Sam’s  Daughters, 
for  the  use  of  sick  soldiers  at  Palmyra,  Missouri.  One  of 
our  members,  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  now  Medical  Director  of 
Gen.  Wood’s  division  of  the  army  under  General  Buell,  left 
this  city  for  service  in  the  field  a  few  days  after  our  first 
meeting,  and  has  kept  us  constantly  advised  of  the  wants  of 
the  army  within  his  sphere  of  observation,  and  we  have  met 
several  requisitions  from  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  we  desired  to  do  something 
for  the  sufferers  at  Somerset,  and  telegraphed  to  the  Medical 
Director  of  General  Thomas’  division  to  know  what  was  most 
wanted.  His  reply  called  for  a  class  of  supplies  with  which 
we  are  not  furnished  by  the  public,  viz.:  spoons,  knives  and 
forks,  plates,  spit-pans,  chamber-pans,  etc.  We  should  have 
purchased  a  supply  and  forwarded  them  to  him,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads  prevented  our  procuring  transportation. 
We  were  glad  to  hear  afterwards  that  through  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Murray,  Medical  Director  on  Gen.  Buell’s  staff, 
Dr.  Read,  your  indefatigable  Inspector,  was  enabled  to  get 
through,  in  a  Government  train,  to  Somerset,  with  five  cases  of 
your  supplies,  and  thereby  to  aid  in  relieving  much  suffering. 

Before  this,  we  had  purchased  and  sent  to  Dr.  Mussey,  at 
Nelson’s  Furnace,  in  Kentucky,  a  considerable  invoice  of 
goods  of  the  same  general  character.  It  should  be  added, 
also,  that  our  committee  found  a  similar  want  at  Fort  Donel- 
son ;  and  purchased  at  Evansville  and  sent  to  the  Fort,  a 
quantity  of  hardware  and  queensware,  of  which  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  candlesticks,  for  there  was  not  one 
on  the  floating  hospitals,  steamers  City  of  Memphis  and 
Fanny  McBurnie,  at  the  Fort. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  February,  news  of  the  severe 
fighting  at  Fort  Donelson  reached  Cincinnati.  A  number  of 
liberal  citizens  at  once  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  raise  money 
for  the  charter  of  a  steamer  to  go  with  nurses  and  supplies  to 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  During  that  day  and  the 


next,  $2,795  were  subscribed  and  put  into  our  hands  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  found,  however,  that  every  steamboat  in 
port  was  chartered  by  the  Government.  We  at  once  made 
known  our  wishes  by  telegraph  to  General  Buell  at  Louisville, 
and  he  promptly  authorized  the  Quartermaster  here  to  transfer 
to  us,  upon  the  same  terms  the  Government  had  held  it,  the 
charter  of  the  Allen  Collier,  a  small  boat,  upon  which,  about 
midnight  of  February  17,  several  members  of  our  body,  to 
wit,  Dr.  David  Judkins,  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  medical 
men  and  nurses,  and  Messrs.  Eli  C.  Baldwin,  Henry  Pearce, 
and  C.  F.  Wilstach,  Committee  in  charge  of  the  property, 
with  a  corps  of  ten  volunteer  surgeons  and  thirty-six  nurses, 
from  among  our  best  citizens,  and  a  large  stock  of  supplies 
and  medicines,  embarked  for  Fort  Donelson.  Mr.  B.  P. 
Baker  was  sent  in  advance  to  Louisville,  where  he  procured 
the  necessary  permits  to  go  up  the  Cumberland,  from  General 
Buell,  and  thus  avoided  all  delay  on  that  account.  As  you 
joined  this  expedition  in  person,  at  Louisville,  and  made  the 
trip  to  the  Fort,  as  far  as  Evansville,  on  the  return,  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  its 
history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  one  marked  exception, 
our  Committee  met  with  nothing  but  ample  facilities  and  the 
kindest  treatment  from  the  officers  they  met,  and  it  is  believed 
that  notwithstanding  many  discouragements,  and  the  bad 
conduct  of  one  prominent  medical  officer,  they  were  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  errand  of  mercy  successfully,  and  to  relieve 
much  distress.  They  found  a  sad  and  very  disgraceful 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  Fort,  so  far  as  relates  to  medical 
and  other  supplies.  There  was  great  want  of  the  ordinary 
medicines,  which  might  and  should  have  been  provided  by 
the  proper  authorities.  They  were  called  upon  for  chloroform 
by  the  acting  medical  director,  and  for  chloroform  and  morphia 
by  regimental  surgeons,  who  informed  them  that  neither 
article  was  there.  They  were  shown  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
floating  hospital,  Fanny  Bullitt,  with  three  hundred  wounded 
in  his  charge,  his  stock  of  cerate,  amounting  to  less  than  two 
ounces.  There  was  no  meat  with  which  to  make  soup  ;  no 
wood  to  cook  it  with  when  supplied  by  our  Committee ;  no 
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bread,  except  hard  bread;  not  a  spoon  or  candlestick,  on  the 
floating  hospital.  The  want  of  candlesticks  nearly  led  to 
the  loss  of  the  City  of  Memphis  by  fire. 

.  Great  allowance  may  be  required  for  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who,  for  days  and  nights,  without  rest,  had  been  trying  to 
serve  the  brave  men  wounded  in  that  battle ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  for  the  medical  chiefs  who  failed  to  take  the  proper 
forethought  to  provide  a  sufficient  stock  of  such  articles  as 
our  Committee  found  wanting.  Our  whole  people  knew  that 
a  battle  would  be  fought  at  Donelson,  and  at  this  stage  of 
the  war  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  deficiencies.  The 
country  has  provided  the  men  and  the  money,  and  a  neglect 
now  to  furnish  such  articles  as  the  army  regulations  require 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  Allen  Collier,  bearing  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  Mr.  F.  C.  Sessions,  of  the  Columbus,  and  Mr.  James 
Blake,  of  the  Indianapolis  branch  Commission,  with  a  further 
stock  of  supplies  from  the  latter  city,  put  on  board  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Blackman,  of  this  city,  and  a  few  others, 
who  embarked  at  Smithland,  reached  Donelson  on  Thursday, 
February  20.  The  next  day,  eighty-one  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  put  on  board,  and  she  started  on  her  return 
trip.  A  large  portion  of  the  stores  and  supplies  were 
distributed  at  the  Fort,  and  the  surgeons  and  nurses  devoted 
themselves  while  there  with  kind  and  unremitting  care  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  went.  The  gratitude  of  the 
soldier  was  freely  expressed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  expedi¬ 
tion  not  only  relieved  suffering,  but  by  giving  confidence  to 
the  army  that  the  people  were  alive  to  their  wants,  did  some¬ 
thing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  this 
great  crisis. 

During  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  Allen  Collier, 
we  had  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Halleck,  expressing  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Cincinnatti  to  take  charge  of  some  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  at  Fort  Donelson.  The  next  morning  a  reply  was 
received,  that  five  hundred  sick  and  wounded  would  be  sent, 
and  requiring  us  to  treat  friend  and  foe  with  equal  humanity, 
which,  without  that  suggestion,  would  have  been  done. — 


Preparations  were  at  once  made  by  us,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  Moore,  of  the  regular  army,  Post  Surgeon  at  this 
point.  Anticipating  possibilities,  a  committee  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  early  as  January,  who  had  examined  every  build¬ 
ing  in  the  city  at  all  adapted  to  hospital  purposes,  which  could 
be  had.  A  five-story  building,  conveniently  located  on  Fourth 
street,  between  Main  and  Sycamore,  which  promised  greater 
advantages  in  many  respects  than  any  other  house  that 
could  be  got,  was  rented  and  fitted  up.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  hospital,  with  the  two  other  military  hospitals 
previously  established  by  the  Government,  and  such  accomo¬ 
dations  as  could  be  had  in  the  St.  John’s  and  Commercial 
Hospitals,  (the  former  a  private  hospital  under  the  control  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  latter  a  public  institution 
owned  by  the  city,)  would  be  sufficient.  At  the  date  of  this 
report,  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  have  been 
received  at  these  hospitals,  and  we  shall  be  called  upon,  in 
all  probability,  in  a  few  days,  to  open  another  hospital. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Fourth  Street  Hospital,  and  in 
the  reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  have  been  presented 
occasions,  which  large  numbers  of  the  people  have  eagerly 
embraced,  to  render  substantial  aid  to  the  brave  soldiers  who 
have  suffered  disease  or  wounds  in  their  country’s  cause. 
And  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Moore,  under  whose  direction  we  have 
acted  in  this  part  of  the  service,  to  say,  that  we  have  found 
him  not  only  accomplished  in  his  profession,  but  also  a  clear¬ 
headed  and  efficient  man  of  business.  It  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  cost  of  establishing  this  new  hospital  would 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  our  treasury,  and  we  were  ready  to 
have  honored  the  draft,  but  the  authority  given  by  the 
Government  to  Dr.  Moore  has  proved  ample  so  far  as  most  of 
the  expenses  are  concerned.  This  is  only  alluded  to,  because 
it  is  proper  that  our  views  and  proposed  course  should  be 
fully  made  known  to  those  whose  agents  we  are — a  most 
generous  people,  who  have  been  and  are  ready  to  sustain  any 
enterprise  that  promises  aid  to  the  suffering,  or  support  to 
the  Government. 
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We  submit  herewith  a  statement,  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Heich,  of  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  articles  purchased.  Our  receipts  and  disbursements  have 
constantly  increased,  and  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the 
next  month’s  business  will  more  than  equal  all  we  have  done 
up  to  this  time.  The  names  of  the  donors  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  weekly.  They  reside  mostly  in  Southern  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  From  Kentucky,  Northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  we  have  also  been  in  receipt  of  donations. 
Our  cash  receipts  to  the  28th  February,  inclusive,  have 
been : — 

$7,199  08 

Expenses  to  the  same  date . $4,259  80 

Cash  on  hand .  2,939  28  - 

$7,199  08 

With  the  exception  of  $250,  contributed  by  seven  gentle¬ 
men  of  Zanesville,  the  receipts  have  been  mainly  donations 
by  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  The  names  of  the  donors  have 
been  from  time  to  time  published  in  the  Cincinnatti  papers. 
Without  now  entering  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  items 
of  expenditure,  we  may  say  in  general,  that  $1,500  paid  for 
the  hire  of  the  Allen  Collier ;  $500  contributed  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Washington  in  consideration  of  its  large  expenditure 
in  the  West ;  $200  paid  for  service  of  Inspectors  ;  nearly 
$1,500,  paid  at  different  dates,  for  goods  to  be  manufactured 
into  hospital  clothing  ;  and  over  $400  paid  for  medicines, 
wine,  slippers,  queensware,  and  other  necessary  articles  not 
contributed  by  the  public,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantities,  con¬ 
stitute  the  leading  items  of  our  disbursements.  Among  our 
principal  benefactors  have  been  the  Express  and  Railroad 
Companies,  and  lines  of  transportation.  They  have  carried 
our  members  and  agents,  and  transported  donations  to,  and 
supplies  from  us,  without  charge,  saving  us  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  been  most  bountiful  in 
their  supply  of  passes  for  furloughed  wounded  soldiers  to 
their  homes. 
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Although  the  organization  of  our  hoard  was  deferred  until 
November,  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati  have  looked  idly  upon  the  great  struggle  of  the 
country  for  national  existence  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory 
and  institutions.  Soon  after  the  war  began,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mussey  procured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  use 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  in  this  city,  a  building  erected 
a  few  years  since  for  the  use  of  western  boatmen,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  Board  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  its  management. 
The  Hospital  was  unfurnished,  having  never  been  occupied, 
and  was  in  some  respects  out  of  order.  The  donations  of  our 
citizens  enabled  the  Board  of  Managers  to  furnish  the 
Hospital,  and  open  it  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  in  the  month  of  May.  In  this  hospital,  were 
rendered  the  gratuitous  services,  not  only  of  Dr.  Mussey 
and  his  associates  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  but  of  a  large 
number  of  benevolent  men  and  women,  as  nurses  and  other¬ 
wise,  until  August,  when  the  success  of  the  enterprise  induced 
the  authorities  to  adopt  the  hospital  as  a  regular  Government 
hospital,  and  it  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  medical  director 
of  this  department.  Upon  surrendering  its  care,  a  sale  was 
made  by  the  managers,  of  the  furniture,  &c,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  fund  thus  obtained  has  since  been  expended  in 
part  in  paying  the  expenses  of  furloughed  wounded  and 
disabled  soldiers,  in  proper  cases,  to  their  homes,  and  in 
part  by  Dr.  Mussey,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  sick 
in  his  division  of  the  army  of  Kentucky. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  complaints  which 
reached  our  city  from  the  camps  in  Western  Virginia,  led  to 
an  active  effort  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ten  thousand 
volunteers  who  had  gone  from  homes  in  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity.  The  Volunteer  Aid  Committee,  before  referred  to, 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  very  large  stock  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  money ;  and  two  of  their  members,  Messrs.  C. 
F.  Wilstach  and  Eli  C.  Baldwin,  visited  the  various  camps 
on  the  Kanawha,  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Romney,  where  a 
large  number  of  Ohio  troops  were  then  stationed.  This 
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Committee  is  still  in  active  operation;  it  lias  a  large  but 
diminishing  stock  ;  is  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  us  ; 
has  relieved  much  suffering,  and  no  doubt  saved  many 
lives.  Several  of  the  active  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Military  Hospital,  and  the  Volunteer  Aid 
Committee,  are  members  of  our  Commission,  and  thus  bring 
to  our  enterprise  the  experience  gained  in  their  earlier  service. 

In  addition  to  these  organized  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  prevent  suffering,  there  has  been  much 
individual  labor,  time  and  money  spent  in  this  vicinity,  in 
the  same  cause.  The  troops  at  Camp  Dennison,  and  the  sick 
in  the  several  hospitals  in  Cincinnati,  have  received  large 
quantities  of  supplies  from  individual  donors,  and  much 
pains-taking  labor  has  been  gratuitously  rendered,  in  which 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  among  others,  have  been  active,  to 
avert  and  to  relieve  distress.  When  the  ladies  were  called 
together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  their  Central  Society, 
and  systematizing  their  labors,  it  was  found  that  twentjr 
sewing  circles  were  meeting  weekly  in  this  city  and  vicinity, 
contributing  great  but  disconnected  efforts  to  the  relief  of 
the  army.  The  importance  of  organization  and  system,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  since  the  establishment  of  that  Society, 
this  number  has  doubled  within  the  limits  of  this  county 
alone.  Surely  if  the  loyal  States  do  not  achieve  success  in 
this  war,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  people. 

In  making  this  report,  we  have  entered  into  detail,  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  found  tedious,  in  the  hope  that  the 
experience  of  Cincinnati  may  be  of  use  in  the  wiser  ordering 
of  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Respectfully, 

R.  W.  BURNET, 

President. 


Members  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission. 


R.  W.  BURNET,  President. 

GEO.  HO  AD  LEY,  Vice  President. 

B.  P.  BAKER,  Recording  Secretary. 

CHAS.  R.  FOSDICK,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


HENRY  PEARCE, 

Larz  Anderson, 

A.  Aub, 

Micajah  Bailey, 

Eli  C.  Baldwin, 

Joshua  H.  Bates, 

S.  J.  Broadwell, 

E.  S.  Brooks, 

A.  G.  Burt, 

Charles  E.  Cist, 

C.  G.  Comegys,  M.  D. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Collins. 

John  Davis,  M.  D. 

F.  C.  Griggs, 

Robert  Hosea, 

James  M.  Johnston, 

David  Judkins,  M.  D. 

(All  o 


Treasurer. 

Samuel  L’Hommedieu,  M.  D., 
Edward  Mead,  M.  D., 

George  Mendenhall,  M.  D. 

0.  M.  Mitchell, 

W.  H.  Mussey,  M.  D. 

Thomas  G.  Odiorne, 

Mark  E.  Reeves, 

E.  Y.  Robbins, 

W.  W.  Scarborough, 

Thomas  C.  Shipley, 

George  K.  Shoenberger, 

Rev.  W.  A.  Snively, 

J.  B.  Stallo, 

Bellamy  Storer, 

Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Thompson, 
Charles  F.  Wilstach, 

'  Cincinnati.) 


Also — James  McDaniel,  J.  D.  Phillips,  R.  W.  Steele 

(Of  Dayton.) 


imiirtis  and  #bipient  of  tlic  gauclt  If.  £.  ^iwihmt  Olommi.ssion, 

Prom  December  13th,  1861,  to  February  38th,  18G3. 
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The  above  statement  does  not  include  Bandages,  Lint,  Old  Linen,  Chickens,  Butter,  Eggs,  Fish,  Meats,  small  Sundries,  Pencils,  Envelopes,  Paper,  Pens,  and 
Holders,  and  a  large  amount  of  Miscellaneous  Articles,  too  numerous  in  their  variety  to  specify  or  enumerate  in  detail,  of  which  a  very  considerable  amount  have  been 
received  and  distributed.  JOHN  B.  HEICH,  Storekeeper,  Cin.  Branch  U.  S.  San.  Com, 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  4=4a. 


New  York  Agency  op  the  U.  S’.  Sanitary  Commission, 
498  Broadway,  July  4th,  1862. 

To  all  Loyal  Citizens  of  the  United  States : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,  acting  under  authority  from  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  once  more  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  People  on 
behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  people’s  armies,  east 
and  west.  For  their  relief  it  asks  money  and  supplies — at 
once,  and  in  abundance. 

The  necessity  is  too  urgent  to  admit  of  any  elaborate  state¬ 
ment  of  its  nature  and  extent,  or  of  the  work  the  Commission 
is  doing.  Some  information  on  both  points  will  he  obtained 
from  letters  and  papers  herewith  laid  before  the  public. 
They  have  been  taken  almost  at  random,  for  there  is  not 
time  even  to  look  through  the  letters  and  reports  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  high 
officers,  at  many  points,  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Commission,  (or  rather  by  the  People, 
of  whom  the  Commission  is  an  almoner,)  to  their  respective 
commands,  as  of  the  highest  value  and  importance. 

From  May  1st  to  July  1st,  the  commission  has  expended 
$37,585. 72.  About  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  has  been  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  hospital  stores  and  appliances  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  every  important  military  station, 
and  in  the  equipment  of  the  flotilla  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  now  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  as  Hospital 
Transports.  Its  treasury  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  army  most  needs  its  aid,  and  when, 
if  it  had  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  its  command,  it 
would  still  be  far  too  weak  for  the  urgent  work  before  it,  and 
would  still  he  obliged  to  see  hundreds  perishing  for  want  of 
its  aid,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  alone. 
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Thousands  of  brave  men  are  now  lying  without  sufficient 
shelter,  food,  or  attendance,  in  the  camps  and  depots  on 
James  River.  Very  many  of  them  are  destined  to  perish 
who  could  have  been  preserved  by  a  blanket,  a  suit  of  hos¬ 
pital  clothing,  and  a  few  days’  allowance  of  proper  diet  and 
stimulants  instead  of  their  ordinary  rations.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  saved  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  men  since  this 
campaign  began,  by  supplying  these  inexpensive  wants.  A 
very  few  dollars  provides  what  can  save  a  soldier’s  life,  worth 
in  mere  money  value  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  army  and  to 
the  community.  At  this  time,  of  all  others,  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  lives  of  men  trained  by  a  year’s 
experience,  and  made  veterans  by  the  terrible  week  of  con¬ 
tinuous  battle  through  which  they  have  just  triumphantly 
passed. 

The  Transport  service  of  the  Commission  is  also  rendering 
indispensable  aid  to  the  country  in  bringing  north  men  who 
would  have  perished  if  left  in  the  malarious  hospitals  of 
Virginia,  but  who  are  enabled,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  a 
healthy  northern  climate,  to  rejoin  their  regiments.*  By 
thorough  system,  complete  ventilation,  attention  to  all  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  comforts  and  appli¬ 
ances,  which  Government  does  not  yet  provide,  it  is  believed 
that  these  “  floating  hospitals”  have  been  made  superior  to 
those  heretofore  employed  in  the  service  of  any  country. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  work  on  which  the  Commission 
is  engaged.  But  it  is,  at  this  moment,  by  far  the  most 
pressing.  Its  magnitude  is  appalling,  in  view  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  those  to  whom  the  question  whether  help  from  the 
people  shall  reach  them  to-day  or  to-morrow  is  a  question  of 
life  or  death — and  in  view,  also,  of  the  moral  certainty  that 
a  few  days  will  increase  that  number  by  thousands.  For  the 
sake  of  this  work,  the  Commission  has  thought  it  right  to 
contract  its  other  operations  for  the  present,  and  concentrate 
its  resources  mainly  on  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on 
the  Peninsula. 

*  More  than  10,000  sick  and  wounded  men  have  thus  been  transported  to  the 
North  by  the  Commission,  with  special  attention  to  their  care  and  comfort,  up  to 
this  date. 
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It  may  be  said  that  Government  should  do  all  this  without 
help  from  private  charity.  Were  this  true,  the  default  of 
Government  would  not  excuse  us  in  leaving  our  soldiers  to 
perish  without  an  effort  to  save  them .  But  it  is  only  partially 
true.  While  active  operations  are  in  progress,  and  especially 
at  the  close  of  great  battles,  the  prompt  and  thorough  relief 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  requires  an  amount 
of  force,  in  men,  material  and  transportation,  which  no 
Government  has  heretofore  been  able  to  keep  permanently 
attached  to  its  medical  department.  At  such  times  volunteer 
aid  from  without  is  indispensable  to  prevent  the  most  fearful 
suffering,  and  waste  of  life,  however  faithful  and  untiring 
the  Medical  Staff  may  be.  Such  aid  must  be  regularly 
organized,  in  order  to  be  economical  and  efficient,  and  the 
Commission,  with  its  large  corps  of  officers  and  agents  on 
the  ground,  experienced  in  their  duties,  and  in  confidential 
communication  with  the  military  authorities,  seems  the  best 
organization  through  which  the  sympathy  and  affection  of 
the  people  can  reach  and  relieve  the  people’s  army. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  improvements  lately  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  Medical  Bureau,  and  the  exertions  of 
its  able  and  energetic  head,  Surgeon-General  Hammond, 
will,  in  all  probability,  soon  render  a  large  and  costly  portion 
of  the  work  originally  undertaken  by  the  Commission  (that 
of  Sanitary  inspection)  superfluous. 

Contributions  in  money  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  may 
be  addressed  to — 

George  T.  Strong,  Treasurer  of  the  Commission,  68  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Thomas  H.  Faile,  Junr.,  Superintendent  of  N.  Y.  Agency, 
498  Broadway. 

Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  227  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Hr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Boston. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Secretary,  &c.,  244  F  Street 
Washington. 

Hon.  Mark  Skinner,  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  Cleveland. 

Hon.  Geo.  Hoadley,  Cincinnati. 
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.  For  the  kind  of  supplies  required,  reference  is  made  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Bloor,  appended  hereto.  These  supplies 
should  he  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Women’s  Central  Relief 
Association,  No.  20  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.,  or  to  F.  L. 
Olmsted,  Secretary,  244  F  Street,  Washington. 

Among  the  supplies  now  most  urgently  needed  are,  vege¬ 
tables,  fresh  or  canned,  as  anti-scorbutics,  beef  stock,  hospital 
clothing,  and  bedding. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

G.  T.  STRONG, 

Treasurer. 

H.  W.  BELLOWS, 

President. 


I. 

Copy  Letter  from  F.  L.  Olmsted ,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Sanitary  Commission  Floating  Hospital, 
Tender  “  Wilson  Small,” 
White  House,  June  10th,  1862. 

Mr.  - goes  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow,  in  attendance  on  his  friend 

Mr. - ,*  whose  strength  has  at  length  been  entirely  exhausted — 

not,  however,  until  the  wounded  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  have  ceased 
to  require  attention  at  this  point.  During  the  week  since  the  engage¬ 
ment  more  than  four  thousand  have  passed  through  our  hands — half  this 
number  having  been  taken  away  on  the  transports  of  the  Commission. 
Scarcely  the  slightest  provision  had  been  made  for  them,  except  on 
these  transports,  and  when  they  were  not  at  the  landing,  the  weight  or 
care  for  the  sustenance  and  comforting  of  the  poor  wretches  sent  in  from 
the  field  by  railroad,  during  the  time  they  necessarily  remained  here, 
fell  almost  wholly  on  those  of  the  Commission’s  agents  who  were  not  at 

the  time  detailed  to  cither  of  the  transports.  Messrs. - and - 

were  among  these,  and  the  protracted  severity  of  the  labor  which  they 
willingly  undertook  would  have  been  possible  only  under  the  influence 

*  The  gentlemen  referred  to  are  two  of  the  Commission’s  agents  at  White 
House. 
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of  the  belief  that  lives  depended  on  the  last  exertion  of  their  energies, 
strained  to  the  utmost,  and  that  with  men  to  whom  the  saving  of  life 
became  a  passion.  ****** 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

,  Residt.  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  J.  STILLE,  Esq., 

Philadelphia. 


II. 

Extract  f  rom  Letter  to  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  President ,  Sanitary 

Commission. 

Off  Harrison’s  Point,  James  River, 
July  1st,  1862. 

*****  For  the  wounded  there  is  no  provision : 
no  beef — none  at  all.  They  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  collected  yet. 
The  largest  depot  will  be  four  or  five  miles  above  here.  *  *  *  * 

There  are  a  few  hundred  ashore  here,  nothing  yet  for  them  to  eat. 
They  will  begin  loading  them  to-night. 

Anything  and  everything  that  you  can  send  is  wanted  in  the  largest 
possible  quantities.  Buy  all  the  beef  stock  and  canned  meats  you  can , 
and  ship  by  earliest  opportunity.  We  shall  have  the  Elizabeth  here 
to-night,  and  land  her  supplies  at  once,  probably. 

Y ery  respectfully  yours, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED. 

Dr.  BELLOWS. 


III. 

Letter  from  A.  J.  Bloor ,  Washington. 

Sanitary  Commission, 

Adams’  House,  244  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2d,  1862. 
Dear  Sir — I  send  you  herewith  the  storekeeper’s  report,  in  copy, 
showing  in  detail  the  issues  from  the  stores  here  for  the  third  term  of  the 
month  of  June,  that  is  from  the  22d  to  the  30th,  together  with  an 
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abstract  of  the  issues  for  each  of  the  preceding  terms  of  the  same  month, 
and  a  consolidation  of  the  whole,  showing  the  issues  for  the  full  month. 
By  this  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  articles  distributed  has 
been  very  large.  Of  shirts  over  fourteen  thousand  (14,000);  of  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  pillow-cases,  and  socks  about  eight  thousand  (8,000) 
each;  of  sheets  and  pillows  about  six  thousand  each  (6,000);  of  quilts 
three  thousand  (3,000) ;  of  bed-ticks  over  two  thousand  (2,000);  of 
drawers  the  return  shows  only  four  thousand  two  hundred  (4,200),  but 
this  is  simply  because  we  have  not  had  them  to  give.  We  have  had 
applications  for  as  many  drawers  as  shirts — for  more,  I  think.  At  the 
foot  of  the  sheet  I  have  added  a  line  showing  the  stock  left  on  hand 
yesterday  (the  first  of  this  month.)  By  comparing  the  figures  of  this 
line  with  those  which  show  the  issues  for  the  period  between  the  22d  and 
30th,  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  little  over  a  week  we  have  sent 
out  much  more  than  we  now  have  on  hand.  Of  quilts  we  have  given 
in  that  time  nearly  double  the  amount  of  our  present  stock ;  of  shirts 
more  than  double  the  number;  of  drawers,  sheets,  and  bed-ticks  nearly 
three  times  the  number  ;  of  socks  seven  times  the  number ;  of  pillows 
and  cushions  a  third  more ;  and  of  pillow-cases  about  an  equal  quantity. 
These,  with  stimulants,  beef-tea  and  farinacea,  are  the  articles  most  in 
demand ;  and  of  these  latter  the  issue  of  stimulants  for  the  whole  month 
has  largely  exceeded  the  present  stock;  while  of  farinacea,  during  the 
last  month,  twice  the  amount  of  that  now  on  hand  has  been  distributed, 
and  for  the  entire  month  five  times  the  amount. 

At  this  rate  the  supplies  of  this  Commission  at  this  depot  will  not  last 
more  than  a  few  days  longer.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  a  copy  of  the 
last  five  lines  of  figures  in  this  exhibit  to  each  of  our  principal  supply 
correspondents,  viz. :  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven, 
Providence,  Portland,  and  Newark,  so  that  they  may  for  themselves 
see  what  the  state  of  things  is,  and  act  accordingly,  if  they  will  or  can 
act. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Rev.  H.  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D. 

Prest.,  &c.,  &c.,  New  York. 


ALFRED  J.  BLOOR. 
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IV. 

Letter  from  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Strong — I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  at 
White  House  during  my  late  visit,  to  see  how  much  is  being  done  by 
our  agents  there  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  suffering  among  our  volunteers, 
and  observed  the  marvellous  variety  and  energy  of  the  beneficence 
bestowed  by  the  patriotic  and  philanthropic  in  camp,  in  hospital,  and  on 
transports  for  the  sick  ;  but  nothing  has  ever  impressed  me  so  deeply  as 
this.  Perhaps  I  can  better  illustrate  my  meaning  by  sketching  a  few 
of  the  daily  labors  of  the  agents  of  the  Commission  as  I  saw  them.  The 
sick  and  wounded  were  usually  sent  down  from  the  front  by  rail,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  over  a  rough  road,  and  in  the  common 
freight  cars.  A  train  generally  arrived  at  White  House  at  9  P.  M., 
and  another  at  2  A.  M.  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  Mr.  Olmsted,  with  Drs.  Jenkins  and  Ware,  had 
pitched,  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  at  White  House,  a  large  number  of 
tents,  to  shelter  and  feed  the  convalescent.  These  tents  were  their  only 
shelter  while  waiting  to  be  shipped.  Among  them  was  one  used  as  a 
kitchen  and  work-room  or  pantry  by  the  ladies  in  our  service,  who  pre¬ 
pared  beef-tea,  milk-punch,  and  other  food  and  comforts,  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  trains.  By  the  terminus  of  the  railway  the  large 
Commission  steamboat  Knickerbocker  lay  in  the  Pamunky,  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  450  patients,  provided  with  comfortable  beds  and  a 
corps  of  devoted  surgeons,  dressers,  nurses,  and  litter-bearers.  Just 
outside  of  this  vessel  lay  the  Elizabeth ,  a  steam  barge,  loaded  with  the 
hospital  stores  of  the  Commission,  and  in  charge  of  a  store-keeper, 
always  ready  to  issue  supplies.  As  soon  as  a  train  arrived,  the  moder¬ 
ately  sick  were  selected  and  placed  in  the  tents  near  the  railroad  and 
fed  ;  those  more  ill  were  carried  to  the  upper  saloon  of  the  Knickerbocker , 
while  the  seriously  ill,  or  badly  wounded,  were  placed  in  the  lower 
saloon  and  immediately  served  by  the  surgeons  and  dressers.  During 
the  three  nights  that  I  observed  the  working  of  the  system,  about  700 
sick  and  wounded  were  provided  with  quarters  and  ministered  to  in  all 
their  wants  with  a  tender  solicitude  and  skill  that  excited  my  deepest 
admiration.  To  see  Drs.  Ware  and  Jenkins,  lantern  in  hand,  passing 
thro’  the  trains,  selecting  the  sick  with  reference  to  their  necessities,  and 
the  ladies  following  to  assuage  the  thirst,  or  arouse,  by  judiciously 
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administered  stimulants,  the  failing  strength  of  the  brave  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  sufferers,  was  a  spectacle  of  the  most  touching  character.  If 
you  had  experienced  the  debilitating  influence  of  the  Pamunky  climate, 
you  would  be  filled  with  wonder  at  the  mere  physical  endurance  of  our 
corps,  who  certainly  could  not  have  been  sustained  in  the  performance 
of  duties,  involving  labor  by  day  and  thro’  sleepless  nights,  without  the 
most  philanthropic  devotion  and  the  highest  sense  of  Christian  duty. 

At  Savage’s  Station,  too,  the  Commission  had  a  valuable  depot,  where 
comfort  and  assistance  was  dispensed  to  the  sick  when  changing  from 
the  ambulances  to  the  cars.  I  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  the  subject  of 
my  hasty  narrative,  or  in  any  due  measure  convey  to  your  mind  the 
impressions  left  on  mine  in  observing,  even  casually,  the  operations  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  at  these  two  points. 

When  we  remember  what  was  done  by  the  same  noble  band  of  laborers 
after  the  battles  of  Williamsburgh  and  Fair  Oaks  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  thousands  of  wounded ,  I  am  sure  nothing  but  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  thankfulness  of  the  most  heartfelt  kind  can  arise. 

Yours  sincerely, 


July  1,  1862. 


C.  R.  AGNEW. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  45. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AGENCY  OF 
THE  COMMISSION,  AND  FOR  ITS  TRANSPORT 
SERVICE  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

1-  i 

The  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commission  in  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  States  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Agency,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  appoint  such  clerks  and  messengers  as  the  business 
of  the  office  shall  require,  and  assign  them  their  respective  duties,  and 
they  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  him.  The  Transportation  Agent 
shall  also  report  daily  to  him,  and  act  under  his  direction,  and  perform 
such  duties  in  the  office  and  elsewhere  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  whenever 
not  engaged  in  the  special  duties  of  his  place. 

2. 

The  Superintendent  alone  shall  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  expenses 
of  the  office  and  of  the  transport  service,  and  shall  keep  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  take  receipts  therefor.  He  shall  pay 
all  salaries  weekly,  except  those  of  persons  employed  in  the  transport 
service,  which  shall  be  paid  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  New  York. 

3. 

All  bills  for  services  or  supplies  ordered  by  any  member  or  agent  of 
the  Commission,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  certified  by  the  person 
ordering  them,  and  passed  on  by  the  Committee  before  payment.  The 
Committee  shall  have  power,  in  special  cases,  to  dispense  with  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  When  approved  by  the  Committee,  the  Superintendent  shall  cause 
the  bill  to  be  paid  forthwith.  No  open  accounts  are  to  be  kept. 

4. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Commission 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  three  P.  M.  One  member  shall  be 
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competent  to  act.  Minutes  or  memoranda  of  the  business  transacted  at 
each  meeting  shall  be  kept  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose.  Its 
order  of  business  shall  be : 

1.  Examination  of  bills  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  and  of  his 
accounts. 

2.  Examination  of  persons  offering  their  services  as  surgeons,  dressers, 
and  nurses,  or  for  other  positions  in  the  transport  service. 

3.  Reports  from  agents  of  the  Commission. 

4.  Correspondence. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  each  meeting  the  Superintendent  shall  report  the  cash  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  on  that  day. 

5. 

All  letters,  and  telegraihs,  on  business  of  the  Commission,  received 
at  the  office  are  to  be  filed  for  convenient  reference,  and  press  copies  are 
to  be  preserved  of  all  such  letters  and  despatches  sent  from  the  office. 
A  list  is  to  be  kept  and  conspicuously  posted  of  all  letters  received  for 
agents  or  officers  of  the  Commission,  and  such  letters  are  to  be  forwarded 
at  once,  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  to  be  kept  until  called  for — a  memorandum 
being  preserved  of  the  disposition  of  each. 

6. 

A  Register  shall  be  kept,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent, 
of  all  sick  or  wounded  men  brought  to  New  York  on  any  transport  of 
the  Commission.  Such  Register  shall  state  the  name,  rank,  regiment, 
company,  and  residence  of  each  patient,  the  nature  and  severity  of  his 
wound  or  disease,  and  the  disposition  made  of  him  on  his  leaving  the 
transport,  with  any  further  information  in  regard  to  him  that  may  be 
material. 

There  shall  also  be  a  Register  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  transport 
service  of  the  Commission,  specifying  the  name,  age,  residence,  and 
business  of  each,  on  what  transport  he  is  serving,  and  in  what  capacity, 
whether  paid  or  as  a  volunteer,  and  if  paid,  at  what  rate,  and  in  what 
capacity,  if  any,  he  has  been  previously  employed  by  the  Commission, 
with  references  to  the  confidential  reports  to  be  made  by  Medical  Directors 
of  transports  after  each  trip,  as  to  the  capacity  and  conduct  of  those 
serving  under  them  respectively. 

There  shall  also  be  a  Register  of  applicants  for  positions  on  transports 
or  for  hospital  service  at  the  seat  of  war,  stating  the  name,  age,  residence, 
and  business  of  each,  his  references,  the  position  for  which  he  applies, 
the  compensation,  if  any,  he  expects,  and  the  notice  he  will  require 
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before  leaving  Lome — with  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  Committee 
by  whom  he  has  been  examined  and  approved. 

There  shall  be  an  Inquiry  Book,  in  which  persons  calling  at  the  office 
for  information  can  enter  the  question  they  ask,  and  the  place  to  which 
answers  are  to  be  addressed. 

7. 

Applicants  for  positions  in  the  transport  service  will  apply  to  the 
Committee,  at  the  office  of  the  Commission,  at  half-past  three  P.  M.  If 
approved,  they  will  be  assigned  to  duty  at  once,  or  their  names  will  be 
registered  for  vacancies  that  may  occur.  They  must  subscribe  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  loyalty  to  Government,  and  a  promise  to  conform  strictly  to 
the  rules  of  the  Commission,  and  obey  all  orders  of  the  Medical  Director 
or  his  representative,  in  the  following  form : 

“  I, - ,  do  certify  and  declare  that  I  am  true  and  loyal  to  the 

“  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  my  object  in 
‘  ‘  applying  for  the  position  of  in  the  service  of  the  Sanitary 

“  Commission,  is  that  I  may  aid  the  National  cause  by  rendering  assist- 
“  ance  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  National  Army.  And  I  promise 
“  to  fulfil  my  duties  as  such  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 

‘  ‘  to  render  prompt  obedience  to  all  orders  of  the  Medical  Director 
“  of  the  transport  to  which  I  shall  be  assigned,  or  of  his  representatives, 

‘ £  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  for  any  act  of  insubordination  or 
“  other  misconduct,  I  am  liable  to  be  at  once  discharged  from  service, 
“and  put  on  shore.” 

8. 

Requisitions  on  the  Medical  Purveyor,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and 
Commissary  of  Subsistence,  shall  be  made  by  the  usual  printed  forms. 
Copies  of  these  forms  shall  be  bound  up  in  book  form,  and  filled  up,  so 
as  to  be  duplicates  of  those  sent  in.  Each  copy  shall  specify  the  transport 
for  which  such  requisition  was  made. 

9. 

For  each  transport  there  shall  be  a  Medical  Director,  with  assistants, 
a  Quartermaster,  an  Apothecary,  and  as  many  dressers  and  nurses  as 
may  be  required.  All  orders  of  the  Medical  Director  are  to  be  obeyed 
by  every  person  on  his  transport  in  the  service  of  the  Commission. 

The  Quartermaster  has  charge,  under  the  Medical  Director,  of  all 
stores  and  supplies  (except  those  in  charge  of  the  apothecary.)  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  order  and  condition  of  the  quarters  of  the 
patients,  and  of  those  assigned  to  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  and 
others. 
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In  cases  of  haste  and  emergency,  of  which  the  Medical  Director  is  to 
be  the  judge,  an  agent  of  the  Commission  may  be  assigned  to  any  office 
or  put  on  any  duty  the  Director  may  think  expedient,  without  regard  to 
the  particular  capacity  in  which  he  is  employed. 

10. 

On  leaving  port,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Director  to  divide  the 
ship  into  suitable  wards ;  to  see  that  all  berths  and  cots  are  conspicuously 
numbered;  to  assign  to  each  ward,  provisionally,  its  medical  officer, 
dressers,  and  nurses,  and,  generally,  to  see  that  the  transport  is  in  all 
respects  ready  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  will  report,  in  writing,  to  the  nearest 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission,  and  to  the  Assistant  Quartermaster 
and  Medical  Director  of  the  post,  stating  what  number  of  men  he  is 
prepared  to  receive,  and  giving  any  information  in  his  power  as  to  the 
class  of  cases  for  which  the  transport  is  best  suited.  During  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  patients  on  board,  he  will,  so  far  as  his  professional  duties  permit, 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  ship’s  Quartermaster,  to  see  that 
the  men’s  effects  are  carefully  marked  and  stowed  away,  and  that  no 
one  but  the  Quartermaster  and  his  assistants  has  an  opportunity  to 
interfere  with  them ;  and  he  will  cause  every  complaint  as  to  the  loss  of 
effects  or  money  by  any  patient  to  be  promptly  investigated.  He  will 
see  that  the  Quartermaster  prepares  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  patients 
on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  registry,  as  provided  in  §  6,  and  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  patient,  that  any  articles  he  may  have  about  him  which 
would  be  valued  by  his  family  are  carefully  put  up  and  marked  for 
transmission  to  them. 

On  arriving  at  New  York  he  will  report,  in  person,  forthwith,  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission,  and  as  soon  as  the  patients  are  discharged, 
will  return  the  list  above  mentioned  to  the  office,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
roster,  with  a  confidential  report  as  to  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  all 
agents  of  the  Commission  employed  on  that  trip.  It  is  desirable  also, 
that  he  make  as  soon  as  practicable  a  general  report  in  writing  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  stating  any  special  matters  connected  with  the 
trip,  and,  in  particular,  any  improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
transport  service,  which  his  experience  may  enable  him  to  suggest,  and 
any  facts  that  have  come  under  his  observation,  in  regard  to  the  Sanitary 
condition  of  the  Shore  Hospitals  and  of  the  Army  generally. 

11. 

Such  reports  will  also  be  made,  if  the  ship  discharge  her  patients  at 
any  port  other  than  New  York.  The  Medical  Director  will  in  that 
case,  however,  report  in  person,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  to  the  office 
or  representative  of  the  Commission,  if  any,  at  such  port. 
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12. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster  to  attend  on  board  the  transport 
while  in  port,  fitting  up  for  her  next  trip.  He  will  see  that  the  stores 
are  properly  stowed  when  received  on  board,  and  that  they  correspond 
with  the  orders  given,  and  will  give  receipts  for  them  on  their  delivery 
to  accompany  the  bills.  He  will  see  that  no  depredations  are  committed, 
and  that  all  wine  and  spirits  are  securely  kept.  He  is  to  make  up  a 
complete  invoice  of  all  stores  taken  on  board,  and  of  the  surplus,  if  any, 
after  the  last  preceding  trip,  and  must  be  able  at  once  to  find  any  portion 
of  them  when  required  for  use. 

He  is  also  to  assign  quarters  to  all  agents  of  the  Commission  on  board, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  order,  and  to  attend  to  the  police  of 
so  much  of  the  transport  as  is  used  for  hospital  purposes.  He  will 
make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Wards  daily,  and  when  the  ship  has 
patients  on  board,  twice  a  day,  and  will  cause  them  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  all  litter  and  refuse  food  to  be  removed  from  them,  and  from 
the  deck,  and  everything  offensive  to  be  promptly  removed. 

He  will  keep  a  record  of  all  stores  issued  by  him,  and  will  imme¬ 
diately,  on  his  return,  report  to  the  Superintendent  a  statement  of  what 
is  left. 

When  patients  are  being  brought  on  board,  it  is  his  duty  to  stand  at 
the  gangway,  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  required,  to  number  each 
man,  and  receive  from  him  his  knapsack,  or  other  property;  affix  to  it 
a  ticket  with  a  corresponding  number,  and  see  it  safely  stowed  away. 
If  (contrary  to  regulations)  the  men  bring  their  arms  with  them,  and 
there  be  no  officer  of  the  U.  S.  A.  by  whom  they  can  be  taken  back  to 
their  proper  place  of  deposit,  they  will  be  numbered  and  put  away  in 
like  manner. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  officers,  but  especially  of  the  Quartermaster, 
to  repress  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  and  servants, 
and  to  report  it  at  once  to  the  Medical  Director. 

13. 

The  Apothecary  is  to  prepare  an  invoice  of  the  medical  stores  in  his 
charge,  and  to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  on  his  return,  what  portion 
of  them  remain  unexpended.  He  is  to  issue  no  wine  or  spirits  except 
on  the  written  order  of  the  Medical  Director,  which  orders  will  be 
returned  to  the  Superintendent  as  a  voucher  for  the  amount  consumed. 

14. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  transport,  the  Transportation  agent  will  board  her 
forthwith,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare  her  for  another  trip 
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with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  will  obtain  the  signature  of  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  necessary  requisitions,  and  deliver 
them  at  the  proper  offices,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  expedite  the 
issuing  of  the  stores  called  for,  and  their  delivery  on  board — purchase 
such  other  stores  as  may  be  required — send  bedding  to  the  laundry — 
have  the  ship  cleaned  and  disinfected — and  give  directions  for  any  work 
required  to  be  done  on  board. 

Pie  will  notify  all  persons  furnishing  supplies  or  labor,  that  their  bills 
must  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent’s  office  immediately  on  the  completion 
of  the  work  or  delivery  of  the  goods. 

15. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  transport,  the  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission  attached  to  it,  will  forthwith  report  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  state  whether  they  desire  to  continue  in  such  service.  And  all  paid 
agents  attached  to  it,  will  also  report  to  the  Superintendent  forthwith, 
and  present  their  claims  for  compensation.  Omission  to  do  so  for  three 
days,  (except  in  case  of  illness,)  will  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
waiver  of  all  claim  for  compensation. 

16. 

As  perfect  subordination  is  absolutely  indispensable,  no  distinction 
can  be  made  in  the  transport  service  betweeen  volunteers  and  paid  agents 
in  the  transport  service.  Both  classes  must  be  alike  prepared  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  their  duties,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superior 
officers  with  equal  promptitude,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Commission. 

17. 

The  transports  of  the  Commission  cannot  be  used  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  persons  visiting  the  seat  of  war  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
or  for  private  and  personal  reasons.  But  Medical  directors  are  author¬ 
ized  to  give  shelter  and  rations  to  officers  of  the  Army,  and  others  on 
public  service,  who  may  be  unable  otherwise  to  procure  them. 

18. 

Medical  Directors  will  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to  exclude  from  their 
transports  such  men  as  are  but  slightly  ailing,  and  ought  not  to  leave 
their  regiments.  They  will,  if  possible,  put  themselves  in  communication 
on  this  subject  with  the  proper  military  and  medical  authorities  most 
readily  accessible,  stating  that  the  Commission  has  heretofore  been 
required  to  convey  North  many  whose  ailments  were  too  slight  to  entitle 
them  to  sick  leave,  and  that  the  patriotic  bounty  of  the  people  entrusted 
to  the  Commission  has  been  thus  misapplied  and  perverted,  against  its 
protest,  and  requesting  that  some  duly  authorized  officer  be  detailed  to 
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inspect  all  officers  and  men  sent  on  board  as  invalids,  and  decide  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  fit  for  duty. 

The  names  of  all  “malingerers”  detected  during  the  home  voyage 
will  be  noted  by  the  Director.  He  will  forbid  their  leaving  the  ship 
until  they  have  been  reported  to  the  proper  military  authority  at  her 
port,  and  allowed  by  him  to  do  so. 

19. 

The  Transportation  Agent  will  keep  the  public  informed,  through  the 
daily  press,  of  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  the  transports  of  the  Commission. 

20. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  Commission  transport  at  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  the  representatives  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  that  port  will  inspect  her,  and  report  in  writing  to  the  Executive 
Committee  their  opinion  as  to  her  order  and  cleanliness,  the  efficiency  of 
her  medical  staff,  and  the  condition  of  her  patients,  and  also  whether 
they  hear  complaints  by  any  of  the  latter  of  misconduct  by  agents  of  the 
Commission,  and  whether  they  can  suggest  any  change  that  will  render 
the  transport  service  more  efficient. 

21. 

Ladies  volunteering  for  service  on  transports  must  consider  themselves 
bound  while  on  duty  to  the  strict  subordination  which  is  required  of  all 
persons  employed  by  the  Commission. 

22. 

No  one  employed  by  the  Commission  is  allowed  to  leave  the  transport 
to  which  he  is  attached  without  express  permission  from  the  Medical 
Director.  Furloughs  at  a  home  port  can  be  granted  only  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

23. 

The  Quartermaster  shall  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  name 
and  rank  of  any  person  allowed  by  Government  transportation  on  any 
transport  of  the  Commission. 

24. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  any  transport  at  New  York 
the  Transportation  agent  will  telegraph  to  the  principal  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Commission,  and  to  the  Assistant  Quartermaster  and  Medical 
Director  at  her  point  of  destination,  stating  what  number  of  patients 
she  can  carry  and  when  she  will  be  ready  to  return. 

25. 

No  person  employed  by  the  Commission  in  its  transport  service  shall, 
under  any  pretext,  receive  compensation,  in  any  form,  from  any  soldier 
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or  other  patient,  or  from  any  person  allowed  transportation  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  services  of  any  nature  whatever. 

26. 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  Agent  of  the  Commission  who  shall  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  abuse  or  the  occurrence  of  any  misconduct 
on  his  transport  to  report  the  same  to  the  Medical  Director  forthwith, 
and  to  the  Superintendent  on  the  arrival  of  the  transport  at  New  York. 

27. 

No  gaming  for  money  is  permitted  on  any  transport. 

28. 

No  person  but  the  Medical  Director  is  authorized  or  allowed  to  take 
charge  of  any  money  or  valuables  belonging  to  a  patient,  except  such  as 
the  Quartermaster  is  to  receive  from  patients  when  brought  on  board. 

29. 

Persons  entering  the  service  of  the  Commission  as  volunteers  will  be 
allowed  their  necessary  expenses  of  board  and  travel  during  the  intervals 
between  the  trips  of  their  transports.  But  they  will,  under  no  pretext, 
be  allowed  compensation  for  past  services. 

30. 

A  copy  of  these  Rules  will  be  furnished  to  every  person  employed  in 
the  transport  service. 

Adopted  July  15th,  1862. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

FRED’K  LAW  OLMSTED, 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 
CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 
WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D., 

G.  T.  STRONG, 


Executive  Committee. 


3Vo.  46. 


Mortality  and  Sickness  of  the  U.  S.  Volunteer  Forces. 

80  pp. 

E.  B.  Elliott. 


(May  18,  1862.) 


To  be  partially  included  in  final  Report  of  the  Statistical 
Department. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION 


IVo.  47. 


Abraham  Lincoln, 


New  York,  August  5,  1862. 


President  of  the  United  States: 


Mr.  President  : 


The  great  loss  of  life  from  other  causes  than  injuries 
received  in  battle,  during  the  recent  campaign  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Virginia,  has  excited  a  marked  degree  of  public  attention, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  materially  discouraged  volunteering. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  who  would  be  influenced  by 
no  fear  of  death  in  an  encounter  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  shrink  from  those  dangers  under  which  the  strength 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  known  to  have  been  so  greatly 
wasted  before  it  left  its  works  onthe  line  of  the  Chickahominy . 
That  exhaustion  from  excessive  fatigue  and  privation  was  the 
chief  of  those  dangers,  is  now  generally  and  not  unreasonably 
believed. 

In  letters  written,  after  personal  observation  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  which 
were  placed  in  your  hands  early  in  July,  it  was  urged  that 
the  only  efficient  security  immediately  available  against  a 
great  aggravation  of  this  evil,  and  consequent  danger  of 
disaster,  was  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  to  command 
men  for  the  instant  reinforcement  of  the  reduced  and  jaded 
regiments  in  the  field.  Moved  by  the  same  considerations, 
we  addressed  you,  on  the  21st  of  July,  in  an  argument 
favoring  the  same  proposition,  fortified  by  a  careful  compila¬ 
tion  of  statistics  bearing  upon  it. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  urge  that 
the  loyal  militia  of  the  nation  should  be  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized,  under  the  inspection  of  Federal  officers,  medical  and 
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military,  and  that  the  States  should  be  called  upon  to 
maintain  in  camps  or  other  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
recruits  for  the  Army  in  the  field,  a  constant  force  of  at  least 
a  million. 

We  urge  this  as  a  measure  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  people,  and  as  justified  by  proper  consideration  for  the 
health  of  the  Army  in  the  field. 

Any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  our 
addressing  you  a  statement  of  our  conviction  of  the  demands 
of  the  people  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  will  disappear  when 
it  is  considered,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
we  speak  also  for  its  thousand  associate  members,  citizens  of 
the  most  eminent  discretion  and  patriotism  throughout  the 
land,  and  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  men  and  women 
who  have  made  it  their  organ  and  mouth-piece  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  bestow  upon  it  means  of  usefulness  to  the  amount 
of  millions,  and  to  whom  it  is  pledged  to  act  with  energy 
wherever  it  can,  in  all  that  concerns  the  health  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Army. 

In  the  theory  of  our  Government,  every  citizen  is  a  soldier 
at  the  command  of  the  President,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  in  time  of  war  to  command  the  soldier-citizen,  before 
the  latter  is  bound  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  ordinary 
occupations  in  the  peaceful  organization  of  society.  Hence, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  citizen 
that  he  fails  to  volunteer. 

Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Army  by  volunteering  has  not  of  late  been  more  rapid,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  volunteers  at  present  offering  is  not 
better  than  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is.  We  have 
earnestly  sought  to  ascertain  to  what  the  comparatively  slow 
progress  of  volunteering  is  due,  when  there  is  in  no  other 
respect  evidence  of  want  of  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people. 
We  are  compelled,  with  all  respect  and  deference,  to  state 
our  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  want  of  confidence  in  the  intention  of  the  Government 
so  to  use  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  as  to  obtain  the 


certainty  of  immediate  and  complete  success  in  the  movements 
in  which  the  volunteers  are  to  take  part.  Men  will  not 
volunteer  for  a  lingering  war.  They  will  not  volunteer  if 
they  believe  that  ten  soldiers  are  to  fall  under  typhoid  fever 
to  every  one  who  falls  in  an  advance  upon  the  enemy.  When 
you  order,  they  will  obey  ;  hut  at  present  there  unques¬ 
tionably  is  a  general  indisposition  to  volunteer  upon  your 
mere  invitation.  And  we  think  that  we  have  indicated  why 
this  indisposition  is  so  general  as  it  is. 

The  question  now  arises  : 

Will  the  order  this  day  promulgated,  for  a  draft  of  300,000 
men,  to  reinforce  the  armies  in  the  field,  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  people,  and  restore  the  needed  confidence  ? 

We  answer,  that  in  our  judgment  it  does  not  reach  the  root 
of  the  difficulty. 

That  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  force  of  our 
armies  engaged  in  active  operations  has  always,  in  the  end , 
proved  to  be  insufficient  for  the  work  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  them  ;  that  regiments,  when  depleted  by  battle  and 
disease,  have  remained  long  in  their  weak  condition,  and  yet 
been  required  to  perform  guard  and  fatigue  duties  which  they 
would  have  found  severe  when  in  their  full  strength .  That  in 
consequence  of  this,  and  often  solely  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  men  and  officers  have  become  harrassed,  feverish, 
exhausted  of  strength,  depressed,  and  despondent,  and  have 
communicated  their  feelings  to  friends  at  home,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  community. 

What  remedy  for  this  difficulty  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  hundred  thousand  men, 
not  then  able  or  disposed  to  volunteer  at  once,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  squads  and  companies  for  instruction  in  military 
drill,  thus  recognizing  the  necessity  for  large  reserves  to  he 
put  in  training  as  an  essential  element  of  efficient  national 
defence.  Government,  however,  did  not  avail  itself  in  any 
manner  of  the  great  strength  and  security  offered  in  this 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  members  of  these  organizations 
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having  acquired  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  manual, 
and  finding  it  impracticable,  by  purely  voluntary  action, 
to  proceed  further,  have  for  the  most  part  quietly  disbanded. 
The  disposition  indicated  by  their  formation,  however,  still 
exists. 

If  Government  had  required  one  year  ago  that  a  million 
of  militia  should  be  put  under  systematic  training,  mainly  in 
camps,  the  measure  would  have  been  exceedingly  popular.  It 
would  he  so  now. 

The  choice  of  men  being  made  in  the  first  place  by  lot,  and 
the  employment  of  permanent  substitutes  being  permitted, 
the  laws  of  trade  would  be  sufficient  to  select  from  each 
community  those  who  possessed  more  valuable  qualifications 
for  military  service  than  for  other  service  to  the  country. 
What  a  citizen  is  disposed  and  able  to  pay  for  a  substitute 
to  take  his  place  in  a  camp  of  militia,  as  a  general  rule, 
indicates  approximately  the  importance  to  the  community  of 
the  function  he  is  already  performing  in  the  industrial 
economy  of  society.  The  services  of  those  who  are  influenced 
by  cowardice,  laziness,  or  disloyalty,  to  pay  extravagantly, 
however  valueless  they  may  be  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  must  be  still  less  desirable  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  while  men  who,  from  ardent  patriotism  and  inclination 
for  a  military  life,  are  induced  to  make  unusual  sacrifices 
rather  than  procure  substitutes,  are  of  the  highest  military 
value.  A  million  of  militia  deliberately  gathered  as  we  have 
proposed,  would  consist  in  large  part  of  young  men  without 
important  business  trusts  or  dependent  families,  but  who 
yet  have,  at  present,  such  obligations  resting  upon  them  that 
they  cannot  volunteer.  Thousands  of  such  men  would 
gladly  accept  a  duty  overriding  those  obligations,  and  legally 
and  morally  disengaging  them  from  their  present  home¬ 
keeping  duties. 

Suppose  that  a  million  men  had  been  thus  in  a  great 
measure  detached  in  advance  from  their  ordinary  business 
entanglements  and  obligations  and  each  man  accustomed,  under 
training,  however  imperfect,  to  act  in  company  and  regi¬ 
mental  relations  with  others.  When  the  sudden  and  urgent 
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call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  was  made  a  month 
ago,  is  it  likely  that  there  would  have  been  a  month’s  delay 
in  meeting  it?  Had  there  been  such  a  resort  for  recruits, 
would  there  have  been  occasion  for  this  call  ?  We  believe  not. 
We  believe  that  had  such  a  reserve  been  established  every 
regiment  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  been  kept 
by  volunteers  from  it  at  very  nearly  its  maximum  strength, 
and,  in  this  case,  that  the  great  loss  of  life  and  depression  of 
spirits  which  occurred  in  that  Army  through  disease  conse¬ 
quent  upon  fatigue  and  exhaustion  would  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  avoided. 

The  necessity  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commission,  and  the  propriety  of  urging  it  upon 
the  Government  seriously  considered,  nearly  a  year  ago.  Its 
purely  sanitary  necessity  was  then,  however,  deemed  to  be  too 
remote  to  justify  the  proposed  action.  But,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  its  advantages, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  value. 

Similar  advantages,  we  respectfully  submit,  would  attend 
the  same  measure,  if  taken  at  this  time.  From  sanitary 
considerations  alone,  no  regiment  in  the  field  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  seriously  weakened  in  force  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  period.  Holding  full  regiments  in  reserve,  ready  to 
be  brought,  as  full  regiments,  into  active  service,  does  not 
remedy  the  evil.  Keinforcements  purely  of  raw  recruits,  will 
not  obviate  it.  But  a  million  of  trained  militia,  already 
withdrawn  from  ordinary  occupations,  and  held  in  reserve, 
far  in  the  rear  of  active  military  life,  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  supply  an  adequate  guard  against  it. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  vast  advantages  under  which 
men  drawn  from  such  reserves  (whether  as  individual  volun¬ 
teers  or  drafted  regiments)  would  take  the  field.  They  would 
have  acquired  not  merely  military  training,  but  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  camp,  and  experience  in  cooking, 
in  camp  police,  in  personal  cleanliness,  and  in  everything 
that  afiects  their  sanitary  condition.  Above  all,  they  would 
have  passed  through  what  may  be  called  the  acclimating 
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period  of  military  life,  during  which  the  available  strength 
of  many  of  our  newly  raised  regiments  has  been  reduced 
more  than  one  half  by  measles  and  other  like  diseases. 

The  number  we  have  named  as  proper  to  be  kept  in  reserve, 
will  not  be  thought  excessive,  when  it  is  considered  that 
according  to  experience  thus  far  in  the  war,  123,000  men 
must  be  annually  recruited  to  maintain  a  force  of  500,000  in 
the  field,  in  full  strength.* 

The  total  number  of  men  who  are  to  fall  sick  and  die  or 
be  disabled,  by  sickness,  in  the  Army  will  necessarily  be 
proportional  to  the  time  which  is  required  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  A  sustained  force  sufficiently  large  to  crush 
all  opposition  before  it,  is  therefore  desirable,  if  only  from 
a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  same  considerations 
clearly  apply,  and  with  even  greater  force,  to  losses  in  actual 
conflict,  which  are  within  certain  limits  inversely  as  the 
strength  of  the  attacking  party.  We  may  also  remember 
that  the  actual  expenditures  of  a  war  are  also  always  in 
proportion  to  strength,  and  that  an  overwhelming  force, 
sustained  to  the  end,  is  therefore  necessarily  the  cheapest. 

We  finally  beg  to  observe  that  the  effective  military  force 
which  a  nation  is  able  to  sustain  in  the  field,  not  that  which 
it  can  raise  under  the  spasmodic  excitement  of  emergencies, 
is  the  measure  of  the  respect  and  consideration  it  is  likely  to 
receive  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mr.  President, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 

C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D., 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D., 

GEO.  T.  STRONG, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

Executive  Committee, 

Sanitary  Commission. 


*See  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Elliott  at  p.  6  of  the  printed  copy  of  our 
communication  of  July  21st. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  48. 


Sanitary  Commission,  New  York  Agency, 
No.  498  Broadway,  Sept.  24,  1862. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  is  daily  answering  the  require¬ 
ments  of  eighty  General  Military  Hospitals,  not  to  speak  of 
Regimental  and  other  Hospitals.  Of  these,  forty-seven 
hospitals,  containing  twenty  thousand  sick  or  wounded  men, 
are  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whatever  the  surgeons  want, 
which  they  cannot  procure  according  to  regulations,  of  the 
United  States  purveyors,  they  can  get  from  us,  and  they  want 
enough  to  keep  our  vast  storehouse  continually  on  the  drain. 
Joined  to  this,  the  recent  successive  weeks  of  battle,  first 
before  Richmond,  adding  5,000  wounded,  at  Bull  Run  6,000 
wounded,  and  now  in  Maryland  from  7,000  to  10,000 
wounded  to  the  list,  have  thrown  an  immense  strain  on  our 
resources.  Our  independent  means  of  transportation  often 
enable  us  to  reach  the  wounded  with  stores  in  advance  of  all 
Government  or  other  supplies.  The  first  two  days  are  more 
important  than  the  next  ten  to  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
relief  of  misery. 

At  the  recent  battle-ground  we  were  able  to  be  present  in 
advance,  two  days,  of  all  supplies  (beyond  the  small  amount 
in  the  nearly  empty  storehouse  of  the  army  Medical  Purveyor,) 
with  twenty-five  wagon-loads  of  stimulants,  condensed  food, 
medicines,  and  conveniences.  Within  a  week  we  dispatched 
successfully,  by  teams,  to  the  scene  of  battle,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  alone,  28,763  pieces  dry-goods,  shirts,  towels,  bed-ticks, 
pillows,  &c.,  30  barrels  bandages,  old  linen,  &c.,  3,188 
pounds  farina,  &c.;  2,620  pounds  condensed  milk,  5,050 
pounds  beef-stock  and  canned  meats,  3,000  bottles  wine  and 
cordials,  and  several  tons  of  lemons  and  other  fruit,  crackers, 
tea,  sugar,  rubber-cloth,  tin  cups,  and  hospital  conveniences. 
Great  and  constant,  therefore,  as  the  supplies  of  our  Central 
Auxiliary  Association  are,  and  of  the  towns  and  villages  on 
which  they  depend,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  our  Washington  storehouses  are  bare  of  shirts,  drawers, 
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slippers,  socks,  bed-sacks,  blankets,  and  old  clothing,  and 
that  only  the  ceaseless  and  increased  activity  and  humanity 
of  our  women  can  be  depended  on  to  meet  the  new  demand. 

To  Societies  having  a  hundred  women  at  command,  and 
engaging  to  supply  us  promptly  with  articles  to  our  order, 
we  will,  until  the  urgency  of  the  call  is  over,  supply  materials 
for  shirts  and  drawers  and  stockings  at  our  discretion. 
Application  must  be  made  for  the  materials  by  agents  from 
the  Societies,  in  person,  at  No.  498  Broadway,  New  York. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  perfect  support  we  want.  Patriot¬ 
ism  should  inspire  communities  to  supply  their  own  materials, 
as  well  as  their  own  work.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
work  will  be  overdone.  It  has  always  been  checked  by  that 
fear ;  but  our  experience  has  perfectly  proved  that  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  Let  the  homes  of  the  land  abandon 
the  preparaton  of  comforts  and  packages  for  individual 
soldiers.  They  only  load  down  and  embarrass  him.  If 
they  contain  eatables  they  commonly  spoil  ;  if  they  do  not 
spoil,  they  enervate  the  soldier ;  if  made  up  of  extra  clothing 
they  crush  him  on  the  march.  All  this  kindness  kills,  and 
helps  fill  the  hospitals.  The  benevolence  of  the  country  must 
be  exclusively  concentrated  on  the  hospitals  and  the  sick  and 
wounded.  These  cannot  be  taken  too  much  care  of,  nor 
nursed  too  well.  Supplies  can  positively  be  made  to  reach 
these;  they  cannot  reach  with  any  certainty  soldiers  in  the 
field;  and  the  ill  name  suffered  by  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
are  ministering  to  the  hospitals,  for  non-delivery  of  the  goods 
sent  us,  is  wholly  due  to  confounding  the  failure  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  parties  to  deliver  things  kindly,  but  mischievously, 
intended  for  ivell  men,  with  (what  does  not  occur)  our  alleged 
failure  to  transmit  everything  sent  us  to  the  hospitals  where 
they  are  needed.  Of  a  million  articles  sent  us,  we  defy  any 
scrutiny  to  prove  a  hundred  lost.  The  reports  of  the  men 
returning  from  the  field,  saying  that  they  have  bought  our 
stores,  shirts,  drawers,  &c.,  are  based  on  the  fact  that  after 
these  supplies  have  done  their  work,  they  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  sold  by  the  soldiers  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  who 
cannot,  as  convalescents,  carry  them.  No  sick  soldier  ever 
bought  a  single  article  from  any  agent  of  ours. 
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It  is  impossible  on  our  system,  and  is  utterly  false.  Base 
men  may  claim  the  name  of  our  agents,  but  we  have  no  base 
men  in  our  employ.  The  agents  in  our  employ  have  proved 
their  worth  by  laying  down  their  health,  almost  without 
exception,  and  in  some  cases  their  lives,  in  our  exacting  and 
exposed  service. 

Our  books,  methods,  returns  are  always  open  to  the 
unshackled  inspection  of  the  public,  and  we  have  no  desire 
so  strong,  as  for  unsparing  and  merciless  examination  of  our 
work. 

Our  expenses,  both  in  money  and  administration,  are 
necessarily  very  large,  and  always  increasing.  California  has 
sent  us  a  magnificent  donation.  But  it  would  be  a  prodigious 
mistake  to  withhold  the  money  liberality  of  our  older  cities 
on  that  account.  If  our  usual  income  from  the  wealth  of  the 
North  were  cut  off  by  this  great  windfall,  San  Francisco 
would  prove,  in  three  months,  our  ruin  instead  of  our  support. 
Send  in  then,  steadily,  supplies  and  money !  Only  a  great 
accumulation  of  both  can  give  us  the  confidence  to  act  with  the 
energy  and  liberality  which  are  the  conditions  of  our  humane 
success.  The  letters  and  papers  published  herewith  will 
indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission  which  is  performed  on  the  battle  ground. 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

President. 


I. — Report  op  W.  M.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  Inspector. 

To  J.  F.  Jenkins,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Sanitary  Commission,  &c., 

For  the  Army  of  the  Potomac : 

Sir — On  Thursday,  September  18th,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Olmsted 
to  visit  Philadelphia,  and  do  whatever  might  be  required  in  expediting 
the  sending  of  supplies  to  the  battle-field,  with  authority  to  proceed  thither 
if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  do  so. 

Arriving  in  Philadelphia  at  fifteen  minutes  before  12,  midnight,  I  took 
a  carriage  to  the  rooms  of  the  Commission  (1235  Chestnut  street.)  Half 
an  hour  was  consumed  in  the  effort  to  wake  some  one  in  the  building. 
Thence  I  went  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ashurst,  whose  addreess  Mr. 
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Bloor  had  given  me,  and  after  a  like  delay,  found  that  he  was  not  in 
town.  Thence  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Stille,  whom  I  succeeded 
in  finding.  From  him  I  learned  that  a  large  invoice  of  stores  had  been 
that  afternoon  dispatched  via  Harrisburgh,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Corse,  and 
consigned  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Crane,  Insp.  San.  Com.,  at  Chambersburgh,  and 
that  eight  barrels  of  wine,  five  of  whiskey,  and  one  large  cask  of  brandy 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  same  address,  in  charge  of  Adams’s  Express. 

Mr.  Stille  also  told  me  that  Dr.  Corse  had  received  five  hundred  dollars 
to  distribute  in  whatever  way  might  be  needed  to  hasten  the  transit  of 
the  stores  to  the  field,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  wounded. 

He  earnestly  requested  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  Chambersburgh  and 
aid  Drs.  Crane  and  Corse  in  these  matters. 

While  conferring  with  Mr.  Stille,  he  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Olmsted,  advising  that  no  further  supplies  should  be  sent  ma  Chambers¬ 
burgh,  on  account  of  obstructions  to  transportation  in  the  railroad.  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Stille’ s  request,  I  left  at  11  A.  M.  on  Friday  for 
Chambersburgh,  and  reaching  Harrisburgh  at  4  P.  M.,  found  that  there 
was  no  train  to  be  sent  that  day  to  Chambersburgh.  At  seven  P.  M., 
however,  orders  were  received  to  send  forward  to  Hagerstown  two 
regiments  of  Pennsylvania  State  Militia,  and  I  procured  a  passage  with 
them. 

Our  train  passed  the  junction  rapidly,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get  off, 
but  proceeded  with  it  to  Hagerstown,  which  was  reached  at  9  A.  M.  on 
Saturday.  During  the  transit,  I  was  interested  in  observing  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  spirit  of  the  regiment  with  which  I  was  travelling.  The  nucleus, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  it,  was  from  the  Custom  House, 
and  other  Government  offices  of  Philadelphia.  The  officers  were  men 
of  gentlemanly  manners,  and  general  intelligence,  of  mature  age,  and 
good  social  position.  The  regiment  had  been  enrolled,  quartered,  and 
equipped  in  three  days,  largely  from  the  private  means  of  the  officers 
and  their  friends  in  Philadelphia. 

They  had  taken  arms  in  response  to  Gov.  Curtin’s  call  upon  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  the  border.  They  were  well  armed  and  equipped,  and 
apparently  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  would  go  where  they  might  be 
sent,  and  stay  even  to  the  end  of  the  war,  if  desired. 

At  Hagerstown  I  found  Dr.  Crane,  and,  conferring  with  him,  it  was 
agreed  between  us,  that  he  should  return  to  Chambersburgh  to  meet 
Dr.  Corse,  and  forward  the  stores  to  me  at  Hagerstown.  Accordingly 
lie  left  at  3  P.  M.  on  Saturday  upon  that  errand. 

I  found  also  Dr.  A.  K  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Hagerstown,  having  just 
arrived,  with  authority  from  the  Surgeon  General  to  assume  control 


of  all  hospitals  and  hospital  stores,  and  all  regimental,  State,  and  volun¬ 
teer  surgeons  at  that  point.  He  had  established  hospitals  in  a  Lyceum 
Hall,  the  Court-House  and  the  Washington  Hotel,  and  was  expecting 
the  arrival  of  a  large  supply  of  Government  medical  stores,  which  left 
Philadelphia  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  those  of  the  Commission. 

He  had  already  dispatched  about  150  slightly  wounded  men  by  railroad 
to  Harrisburgh,  and  had  about  the  same  number  remaining  in  hospitals, 
who  were  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  citizens  of  Hagerstown  and 
vicinity  for  their  food,  beyond  regular  army  rations,  and  for  all  other 
stores.  The  people  of  the  place  responded  nobly  to  the  call,  and  kind  men 
and  women,  bringing  bread,  tea,  and  soup,  &c.,  were  constantly  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  hospitals.  Many  straw  mattresses  had  thus  been  supplied , 
and  mechanics  were  making  rude  bedsteads  for  them.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  lack  of  surgical  supplies,  (strictly,)  but  from  what  source  they 
came  I  did  not  learn. 

The  medical  corps  was  Hrs.  Smith,  Palmer,  and  Rogers — an  iusufficient 
number — but  upon  Sunday  Dr.  Greenleaf,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others,  were 
added  to  it.  I  thought  the  best  use  of  my  time  would  be  to  visit  the 
field,  and  learn  how  and  where  I  might  make  them  available  when  they 
should  arrive.  Accordingly,  I  left  at  noon  on  Saturday,  and  went  by 
the  Sharpsburg  pike  to  the  right  of  the  battle-field,  where  I  met  Dr. 
Leland,  of  the  2d  Mass.  Regiment,  attached  to  the  hospital  of  Banks’ 
corps  (Tan-nee ,  who  told  me  that  there  were  nearly  10,000  of  the  wounded 
of  both  armies  lying  in  field  depots  at  and  about  the  houses  and  barns, 
from  one-half  to  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle-field,  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  from  near  Williamsport  around  to  the  mouth  of  Antietam  creek, 
wanting  supplies  of  all  kinds,  none  being  at  hand  except  those  carried 
with  the  marching  regiments,  and  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
neighborhood.  From  the  portions  of  the  field  that  I  visited  the  wounded 
had  all  been  removed,  but  the  hundreds  of  dead  were  lying  where  they 
fell,  while  the  Irish  brigade  were  engaged  in  collecting  and  burying 
them.  Upon  the  field  to  which  I  went  the  mortality  among  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  been  dreadful,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  it  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  much  less  to  our  forces.  Upon  one  spot  Hooker’s  corps  had 
advanced  over  a  rounded  swell  of  land,  upon  the  rebel  line  lying  upon 
the  ground  beneath  a  rail  fence.  Our  line  must  have  been  relieved  against 
the  sky  beyond,  while  their  foes  were  prostrated  and  sheltered,  aud 
assimilating  in  their  dirty  clothing  the  color  of  the  ground  upon  which 
they  lay,  yet  the  havoc  among  our  men,  though  great,  did  not  equal  the 
continuous  rank  of  dead  which  lay  behind  the  fence,  which  was  riddled 
with  musket  balls. 
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I  noticed  that  decomposition  was  proceeding  much  more  rapidly  among 
the  Confederate  dead  than  among  ours,  and  conjectured  that  it  might  be 
due  to  the  restricted  use  of  salt  with  their  food. 

From  the  field  I  returned  at  9  P.  M.  to  Hagerstown,  and  found  that  no 
supplies  had  as  yet  arrived  either  from  Government  or  the  Commission. 

On  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Crane  telegraphed  that  they  had  not  yet 
reached  Chambersburgh,  and  later  that  the  liquors  sent  by  Adams  &  Co. 
had  come  in  and  would  be  directly  sent  down. 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  the  railroad  I  had  noticed  a  pile  of  boxes 
containing  blankets,  (36  each,)  and  a  few  miscellaneous  cases  marked 
“Lint,  Bandages,  Old  Linen  Shirts,  Drawers,”  &c.  These  were  all 
addressed  to  General  R.  J.  Hall,  Quartermaster  General  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania — the  blankets  being  from  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  miscellaneous  articles  from  the  “  Soldiers’  Aid 
Societies”  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  applied  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Smith,  Medical  Director,  for  permission  to 
seize  these  and  convey  them  to  the  field  hospitals,  which  he  granted. 
The  order  to  this  effect  I  then  took  to  Brigadier  General  Reynolds, 
commanding  at  Hagerstown,  and  procured  his  endorsement  thereon.  I 
then  called  upon  him  for  transportation,  and  received  a  note  to  Capt. 
Weeks,  Quartermaster  and  A.  D.  C.,  desiring  him  to  aid  me  in  procuring 
it.  I  then  dispatched  Mr.  Corson,  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  Harrisburgh  into  the  country  about  Hagers¬ 
town,  to  beg  or  hire,  at  any  price  asked,  conveyances  to  the  field.  The 
Quartermaster  had  been  for  two  days  pressing  everything  of  the  sort, 
having  patrolled  with  cavalry  the  whole  vicinity.  The  demand  for 
wagons  was  constant  and  from  all  quarters.  No  sooner  was  one  brought 
in  than  numerous  applicants  claimed  it  from  the  Quartermaster  for 
forage,  for  ammunition,  for  commissary  stores,  &c.,  &c.  Leaving  Mr. 
E.  T.  Ellis  at  the  Quartermaster’s  office  to  defend  and  prosecute  our 
claim  to  wagons,  I  went  another  way  into  the  country  to  look  for  them — 
and  obtained  one  small  one — which  I  immediately  loaded  with  blankets, 
and  bandages,  &c.,  bought  wine  and  whiskey  and  dispatched  them  by 
the  owner  of  the  wagon,  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  hospitals 
at  Keedysville. 

About  2  P.  M.  our  liquors  arrived,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  two 
army  wagons  captured  from  Jackson’s  ammunition  train.  These  I 
loaded  with  blankets  and  miscellaneous  stores  and  placed  a  large  cask  of 
whiskey  and  two  barrels  of  sherry  wine  in  them,  and  at  7  P.  M.  started 
for  the  field,  accompanied  Mr.  E.  F.  Ellis,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Lebanon,  who  had  come  on  to  do  whatever  they 
could  for  the  wounded. 
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We  were  furnished  with  an  escort  of  two  cavalry  men  by  General 
Reynolds,  and  reached  the  Hospital  of  Banks’  Army  Corps  about  12 
midnight,  where  we  gave  out  blankets  to  the  ^wounded  lying  upon  the 
ground  who  needed  them. 

The  night  being  dark  and  there  being  but  a  track  through  fields  thence 
to  the  Hospitals,  we  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations  for  the  night,  but 
resumed  them  at  daylight,  visiting  successively — 

(1.)  Hospital  in  charge  of  Dr.  Knight . containing  57  patients. 

(2.)  “  “  “  “  Dr.  Chappel .  “  220  “ 

(Banks’  Army  Corps.) 

(3.)  “  “  “  “  Dr. Hayward,  13th  Mass.  “  90  “ 

(4.)  White  House  Hosp.,  Dr.  King,  Penn.  Reserve  ‘‘  850  u 

(5.)  Smoketown  Hosp.,  Dr.  Vandegriff,  102d  N.  Y.  ;i  221  “ 

(6.)  Brick-House  Hosp.,  Dr.  Heywood,  20th  Mass.  “  1,400  u  approximate. 

(7.)  Hospital  of  Dr.  Dana,  107th  Pa.  Yols .  “  25  “ 

(8.)  “  “  Dr.  Reno .  “  32  “ 

(9.)  Yalley-Mills  Hospital,  Dr.  Wilcox .  “  200  “ 

(10.)  Sedgewick’s  Div.  Hosp . “  280  u 

(11.)  Brick-Church  Hospital,  Dr.  Perkins .  11  40  “ 

(12.)  School-House  “  Dr.  Pinkney .  “  46  “ 

(13.)  Old  Mill  <£  Dr.  Atkinson .  “  160  “ 

(14.)  Brown-House  Dr.  Chamberlain .  “  35  “ 

To  each  of  these  hospitals  we  issued  as  much  wine  and  whiskey  as  the 
surgeons  in  charge  desired,  and  a  modicum — distressingly  inadequate  in 
most  cases — of  shirts,  drawers,  blankets,  bandages,  old  linen,  cushions, 
pads,  farinaceous  food,  &c.,  &c.,  meeting  everywhere  the  most  eager 
welcome,  and  blessings  on  the  Sanitary  Commission.  When  we  left 
No.  14  our  stock  was  exhausted,  except  the  second  cask  of  sherry 
wine,  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  away,  leaving  many  more  hospitals, 
some  upon  the  most  hotly  contested  fields,  un visited.  Those  upon  the 
right  of  the  field  had  not,  when  we  visited  them,  received  anything  from 
any  source,  except  the  neighbors,  while  those  upon  the  left  had  been 
visited  and  partially  supplied  from  several  sources.  About  the  middle  of 
the  day  we  met  a  train  of  Government  Hospital  stores  coming  in  from  the 
direction  of  Boonesboro’,  while  at  the  Brick-House  Hospital  we  met  Dr. 
Steiner,  who  told  us  that  the  Commission  had  that  morning  opened  a 
store-house  at  Sharpsburgh,  so  that  the  most  pressing  wants,  except  those 
of  shelter,  were,  doubtless,  met  soon  after. 

As  upon  previous  occasions,  I  was  impressed  with  the  diligence  and 
devotion  of  the  surgeons,  and  the  liberality  and  energy  of  the  Medical 
Department,  which  was  represented  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  person, 
and  Drs.  Mussey  and  Vollum,  Medical  Inspectors. 

We  reached  Hagerstown,  upon  our  return,  at  11  P.  M.,  Monday,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  learned  that  none  of  our  stores  had  yet  arrived. 

Previous  to  leaving  on  Sunday  afternoon,  I  had  the  thirteen  casks  of 
liquors  stored  in  the  freight-house  of  the  C.  V.  R.  R.,  in  charge  of  Major 
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Allen,  General  Superintendent  of  the  road,  who  assured  me  that  they 
would  be  safely  kept  there,  but  would  give  me  no  receipt  for  them.  Upon 
Tuesday  I  was  desired  by  Dr.  Smith,  Medical  Director,  to  take  charge  of 
a  train  containing  347  wounded  men  and  conduct  them  to  Harrisburgh. 
After  many  delays,  the  train  was  started  at  3  P.  M.,  and  was  compelled 
to  lay  by  at  several  points  to  wait  the  passage  of  other  trains.  At 
Shippensburgh  and  Carlisle,  it  was  met  by  the  ladies  of  those  places, 
and  the  wounded  were  most  abundantly  supplied  with  tea,  coffee,  fruit, 
bread  and  butter,  &c.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies  was  wonderful. 
They  were  clamorous  that  the  wounded  should  be  left  among  them  to 
be  nursed  and  feasted,  and  wdten  they  could  no  longer  find  any  one  to 
eat  and  drink  their  good  things,  they  gathered  in  groups  and  sang  the 
‘‘Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  the  “Red,  White,  and  Blue,”  which  was 
answered  by  the  men  with  cheers  for  the  flag  and  cheers  for  Gen.  McClellan. 

At  Chambersburgh,  I  met  Dr.  Crane,  and  gave  him  a  history  of  what 
had  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  we  conferred  as  to  his  future 
operations.  The  train  arrived  in  Harrisburgh  at  1  A.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
and  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  made  my  report  to  Mr.  Stille, 
and  learned  from  him  that  he  had  been  apprized  that  our  stores  had  been 
lost  sight  of  by  Dr.  Cole,  at  Harrisburgh,  on  the  previous  Friday,  and 
were  still  remaining  there,  or  at  some  station  on  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad,  with  an  assurance  from  the  superintendent  that  he  would  see 
them  forwarded  immediately. 

Arriving  in  New  York  at  4  P.  M.,  I  reported  to  the  New  York 
Executive  Committee,  and  was  instructed  by  them  to  prepare  the  above 
hasty  report,  and  deliver  it  to  them  this  day,  (Thursday,  Sept.  25th,)  in 
charge  for  you. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Commission,  upon  this  excursion, 
amounted  to  $44  74,  as  per  memorandum  annexed,  which  I  paid  from 
my  own  purse. 

As  my  services  on  this  occasion  were  volunteered,  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  an  account  with  the  Commission  for  my  own  time. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  the  very  efficient  aid  rendered 
me  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Corson,  and  Ellis,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Coleman,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  who  placed  themselves  at  my  command 
while  in  Hagerstown,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  field. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.  D., 

(Late  Sanitary  Inspector.) 
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II. — LETTER  FROM  MR.  OLMSTED. 

Washington,  September  23. 

“To  Dr.  Bellows,  President:  Sir — I  enclose  Dr.  Agnew’s  letter. 
We  have  sent  him,  since  the  army  of  Virginia  went  to  meet  the  invaders, 
that  is,  within  ten  days : 

“28,763  pieces  of  dry  goods,  shirts,  towels,  bedticks,  pillows,  &c.;  30 
barrels  old  linen  bandages  and  lint;  3,188  pounds  farina;  2,620  pounds 
condensed  milk;  5,000  pounds  beef  stock  and  canned  meats;  3,000 
bottles  wine  and  cordials,  and  several  tons  of  lemons  and  other  fruit, 
crackers,  tea,  sugar,  rubber  cloth,  tin  cups,  and  hospital  conveniences. 

“We  are  sending  more  forward  constantly.  Four  thousand  sets  of 
hospital  clothing  will,  by  special  train  from  New  York,  get  through  to 
Frederick  to-morrow,  if  money  and  energy  can  break  through  the 
obstructions  of  this  embarrassed  transportation. 

“Your  daily  supplies  from  New  York  are  reaching  us  regularly. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“F.  L.  OLMSTED.” 


III.— LETTER  FROM  DR.  AGNEW. 

Sanitary  Commission  Depot, 
Frederick,  Md.,  September  22d,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  cannot  now  give  you  a  report  of  all  our  doings  since 
last  Wednesday  night,  but  it  will  give  you  joy  to  know  that  we  have 
given  some  aid  and  comfort  to  over  Jive  thousand  wounded.  I  left 
Washington,  as  you  know,  on  Wednesday  at  midnight.  Arriving  at 
the  break  in  the  railroad  at  Monocacy,  Dr.  Harris  and  I  walked  on  to 
Frederick,  where  I  found  Dr.  Steiner,  our  Inspector,  working  with  great 
zeal  and  efficiency.  The  demand  for  our  supplies  was  so  pressing  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  open  a  store-house  at  once,  and  Dr.  Steiner  pro¬ 
cured  one  near  the  railroad  station,  in  anticipation  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Monocacy,  and  the  resumption  of  steam  trans¬ 
portation.  Frederick  will  be  the  great  depot  for  the  wounded,  whence 
they  will  be  distributed  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  giving  Dr.  Steiner  large  supplies  of  hospital  stores.  Dr. 
Harris  remained  at  Frederick  to  hasten  up  supplies,  and  I  pushed  on 
on  horseback  with  Dr.  Vollum  to  Middletown,  and  quartered  with  a 
clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  persuasion.  I  was  thoroughly  wet, 
and  although  compelled  to  sleep  in  my  wet  clothes,  did  not  suffer.  I 
found  Dr.  Thompson,  Assistant  Surgeon,  acting  Medical  Director,  at 
Middletown,  and  all  the  churches  and  public  buildings  filled  with  the 
wounded  of  Sunday’s  battle. 
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I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  evidences  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  efficiency 
and  humanity.  Dr.  Letterman,  McClellan’s  Medical  Director,  had  left 
Dr.  Thompson  at  Middletown,  with  full  power  to  act,  and  by  so  doing 
certainly  made  a  most  unexceptionable  selection  of  an  officer  to  perform 
most  delicate  and  onerous  duties.  Fifteen  hundred  of  our  wounded 
have  enjoyed  his  humane  and  self-denying  ministrations. 

No  additional  medical  supplies  having  arrived  for  Dr.  Thompson,  I 
desired  him  to  take  them  from  the  Sanitary  Commission  wagons  as  they 
came.  He  had  previously  obtained  many  essential  articles  of  food,  &c., 
from  our  advanced  train.  I  left  him  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  such  things  as  we  had  not,  to  replenish  his  deficient  stores. 
Early  on  Friday  morning  I  went  on  to  Keedysville,  and  to  General 
McClellan’s  headquarters.  About  noon  (Friday,  19th)  Dunning  arrived 
with  his  wagon,  and  early  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Mitchell  and  his 
train  of  wagons;  on  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Brink  and  Mr.  Peverly 
arrived,  and  now  our  stores  of  stimulants,  condensed  food,  bandages, 
etc.,  became  abundant. 

Dunning  and  myself  went  out  with  stores  of  beef-stock,  stimulants, 
and  surgical  dressings,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  visited  barns  and 
farm-houses  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  headquarters,  and  carried 
some  relief  to  nearly  two  thousand  wounded.  Everywhere  we  were 
asked  for  chloroform  and  opiates,  instruments  and  bed-pans,  and  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  required  for  the  wounded,  except  the  coarser  food  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Commissary,  and  the  comforts  provided  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  previously  nearly  stripped 
by  the  rebels. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  so  rapid  was  the  movement  of  the  army 
through  Washington  after  the  disaster  and  losses  of  the  Virginia  cam¬ 
paign,  that  the  regimental  and  brigade  and  division  medical  officers 
could  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  replenish  their  exhausted  supplies. 

The  medical  supplies  sent  to  meet  the  emergency  on  Wednesday,  did 
not  begin  to  arrive  on  the  battle-field  until  Saturday  afternoon,  and  then 
in  small  quantity,  and  entirely  inadequate.  Many  of  the  same  supplies 
are  still  here,  (at  Frederick,)  awaiting  transportation,  while  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  had  at  least  four  wagon  trains  sent  to  the  front  that  left 
Washington  subsequent  to  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  addition  to  two  sent 
before  in  anticipation  of  the  battle.  You  can  estimate  at  your  office  the 
number  of  wagons  we  have  sent  forward,  including  Hay’s  trains,  which 
will  be  on  the  battle-field  this  afternoon.  As  soon  as  Brink  and  Mitchell 
and  Parsons  arrived  on  the  battle-field,  I  sent  them  over  radii,  previously 
ascertained  to  be  within  the  circle  of  the  late  battles.  They  will  be  able 
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to  state  personally  the  fields  of  their  operations,  as  I  desired  them  to  keep 
notes.  I  left  Dunning’s  wagon — in  fact  all  the  two-horse  wagons  and 
ambulances  of  our  train — constantly  going,  and  carrying  relief  to 
thousands  of  wounded. 

The  wounded  were  mainly  clustered  about  barns,  occupying  the  barn¬ 
yards,  and  floors,  and  stables,  having  plenty  of  good  straw,  well  broken 
by  the  power  threshing  machine.  I  saw  fifteen  hundred  wounded  men 
lying  upon  the  straw  about  two  barns,  within  sight  of  each  other! 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  barn,  or  farm-house,  or  store,  or  church,  or  school- 
house,  between  Boonesboro’,  Keedysville,  and  Sharpsburgh,  and  the 
latter  and  Smoketown,  that  is  not  gorged  with  wounded — rebel  and 
union.  Even  the  corn-cribs,  and  in  many  instances  the  cow-stable,  and 
in  one  place  the  mangers  were  filled.  Several  thousands  lie  in  the  open 
air  upon  straw,  and  all  are  receiving  the  kind  services  of  the  farmers’ 
families  and  the  surgeons. 

I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  the  evidences  everywhere  manifested  of  the 
unselfish  and  devoted  heroism  of  our  surgeons,  regular  and  volunteer, 
in  the  care  of  both  Federal  and  rebel  wounded.  Wherever  I  went  I 
encountered  surgeons  and  chaplains  who  had  given  themselves  no  rest  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  claims  of  suffering  humanity;  General 
McClellan’s  Medical  Director  had  several  times  been  over  the  field,  and 
given  personal  direction  to  the  labors  of  the  surgeons,  and  Dr.  Bauch, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  others,  were  everywhere  actively  engaged. 

General  McClellan  moved  his  headquarters  from  Keedysville  on 
Saturday  to  Sharpsburgh.  Just  here  I  cannot  avoid  introducing  an 
illustration  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  some  means  of  independent 
transportation  for  the  medical  officers.  Everything  was  carried  away 
to  the  new  camp  ground  within  two  hours  after  the  tents  were  struck — 
except  the  medical  stores — they  remained  a  solitary  pile  in  the  midst  of  a 
deserted  camp,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  awaiting  transportation. 

Having  studied  the  field  and  the  relations  of  the  clusters  of  wounded 
to  a  central  point,  I  took  on  Saturday  a  store  at  Sharpsburgh,  hiring  it 
of  a  Union  citizen  of  the  name  of  Cronise.  On  Saturday  evening 
I  brought  up  the  mule  teams  of  Peverley  to  Sharpsburgh.  On  Sunday 
morning,  Dunning,  Mitchell,  Parsons,  and  myself,  unpacked  the  boxes 
and  filled  the  shelves  and  bins.  I  took  charge  of  the  wagons  on  Saturday 
night,  because  Dunning,  Brink,  and  Mitchell  were  out  with  relief,  to  the 
right  and  left,  for  about  three  thousand  wounded ;  and  Parsons  had  gone 
back,  under  instructions  from  Medical  Director  Letterman,  and  my 
approval,  to  Birkettsville  with  relief  to  five  hundred  and  forty  wounded. 

To  finish  the  store  business,  I  may  say  that  I  have  left  Parsons  and 
Peverley,  and  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Cronise,  in  charge  of  the  Sharpsburgh 
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store,  taking  care  to  provide,  out  of  our  trains,  a  wagon  and  a  saddle- 
horse  for  Dr.  Dunning,  and  the  same  for  Dr.  Brink.  I  have  given 
them  written  instructions  to  use  the  saddle-horses  to  explore  the  barn¬ 
yards  and  hamlets  of  the  country,  and  the  wagons  to  accompany  with 
stores  of  food,  stimulants,  bandages,  clothing,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  plans,  so  far,  are  working  splendidly,  thanks  to  the  vigor  with 
which  you  at  Washington  have  crowded  forward  supplies,  and  the  aid 
given  by  Dr.  Letterman  and  his  medical  officers.  We  have  been  ahead 
of  every  one,  and  at  least  two  days  ahead  of  the  supplies  of  the  Medical 
Bureau ;  the  latter  fact  due  to  its  want  of  independent  transportation.  A 
single  item  will  show  the  value  of  our  supplies;  we  have  given  out  over 
thirty  pounds  of  chloroform  within  three  days  after  the  battle.  The 
medical  authorities  had  not  one  hundredth  part  of  what  was  needed,  and 
in  many  places  important  operations  were  necessarily  neglected  and  life 
lost.  Our  chloroform,  saved  at  least  fifty  lives,  and  saved  several  hundred 
from  the  pain  of  severe  operations.  The  want  of  chloroform  was  the 
most  serious  deficiency  in  the  regular  medical  supplies,  and  as  the  result, 
amputations  which  should  have  been  primary  will  now  be  secondary  or 
impossible.  (The  mortality  from  secondary  amputations  is  very  much 
greater  than  from  primary.) 

But  everything  in  the  way  of  medical  supplies  was  deficient;  poor 
fellows,  with  lacerated  and  broken  thighs,  had  to  be  carried  out  of  barns 
into  the  open  fields  to  answer  a  call  of  nature  ;  men,  suffering  the  agony  of 
terrible  wounds,  were  without  opiates ;  tourniquets  were  wanting  in  many 
instances;  stimulants  very  deficient;  concentrated  food  also  scanty;  in 
fact,  everything  was  wanting  that  wounded  men  need,  except  a  place  to 
lie  down,  and  the  attentions  of  personally  devoted  surgeons  (without 
proper  stores,  however.)  The  deficiency  was  greater  than  usual  for  two 
reasons — one,  the  hurry  of  the  army  in  passing  from  a  campaign  in 
which  everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  was  exhausted  or  lost;  the  other, 
the  obstruction  of  the  Monocacy,  and  the  want  of  independent  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau,  which  would  have  enabled  it  to  send  by 
the  turnpike.  Some  blame  for  the  non  arrival  of  the  medical  stores,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  surgeons,  forty  or  more  sent,  no  one  considered 
himself  charged  with  the  function  of  hurrying  anything  forward  but 
himself;  the  result  being,  that  plenty  of  surgeons  got  upon  the  ground, 
but  almost  destitute  of  necessary  appliances;  this  I  also  attribute,  not  so 
much  to  the  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons,  or  of  ability  to 
recognize  the  emergency,  but  to  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Central 
Bureau  to  command  the  necessary  transportation.  I  venture  to  say, 
that  nearly  every  barn  and  hospital,  and  cluster  of  wounded  over  the 
wide  extent  of  the  late  military  operations,  embracing  a  circle  of  nearly 
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thirty  miles,  was  receiving  most  essential  relief  from  the  Commission 
while  the  regular  medical  stores  lay  at  Monocacy  Bridge.  I  solemnly 
affirm  that  great  loss  of  life  has  occurred  and  will  occur,  among  the 
wounded,  as  the  direct  result  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
authorities  to  furnish,  by  rapid  and  independent  means  of  transportation, 
the  surgical  and  medical  appliances  needed  within  the  two  days  immedi¬ 
ately  subsequent  to  the  battles. 

When  will  our  rulers  learn  wisdom  and  humanity  ?  I  do  not  ask  for 
the  Medical  Bureau  means  of  transportation  entirely  independent  of,  and 
above  those  of  the  Quartermaster’s  department,  but  I  do  demand  such 
conveyances  as  shall  enable  the  medical  officers,  moving  with  an  army  in 
line  of  battle,  to  carry  forward  surgeons  and  such  surgical  materials  as 
chloroform,  opiates,  stimulants  and  the  primary  dressings;  a  few  supply 
carts,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  medicine  wagons  would  meet  almost 
any  emergency.  Let  such  carts  be  light  one-horse  wagons  upon  springs, 
so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  drawn  past  or  through  the  army  trains  that 
seriously  obstruct  the  approaches  to  battle-fields.  Had  Dr.  Letterman 
had  under  his  control  one  dozen  one-horse  supply  wagons,  he  could  have 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  field  the  supplies  most  in  demand.  If  Govern- 
ment  will  not  give  to  the  Medical  Bureau  such  a  train,  I  insist  that  we 
must  do  it.  The  Commission  can  have  no  higher  object  than  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  army  surgeons  who  now  strive  so  hard  to  perform  the 
most  exhausting  duties  with  so  few  appliances. 

But  I  must  draw  this  hasty  scrawl  to  a  close.  As  I  said,  Mitchell 
I  have  ordered  back  with  Harry  and  Collins  to  open  a  depot  at  Boones- 
boro’.  We  now  need  hospital  clothing  more  than  anything  else.  I 
should  say,  send  two  thousand  shirts  and  drawers  to  Frederick,  fifteen 
hundred  to  Boonesboro’,  and  four  thousand  to  Sharpsburgh.  As  to 
other  supplies,  await  telegraphic  orders ;  we  have  now,  I  think,  with  the 
wagons  met  last  night,  enough  for  several  days,  of  food,  stimulants,  and 
surgical  dressings. 

Mr.  Platt  remains  here  for  the  present,  his  services  have  been  most 
valuable ;  we  must  retain  him  until  the  press  is  over.  I  shall  never 
cease  saying  God  bless  you  all  for  your  efforts  in  sending  forward  the 
relief  to  the  wounded. 

I  cannot  close  this  hasty  letter  without  expressing  my  sense  of 
obligations  to  Dr.  Letterman  for  unusual  facilities,  and  to  all  the  surgeons 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  confidence. 
The  country  should  be  proud  of  those  faithful  men,  who  labor  day  and 
night  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  battle,  without  hope  of  “  honorable 
mention  ”  or  a  “brevet,”  in  this  world ;  may  they  have  their  reward  in 
the  next  world,  where  the  fact  of  having  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
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suffering  human  being,  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  never-fading 
record  and  an  exhaustless  blessing. 

Yours,  most  sincerely,  C.  R.  AG-NEW. 


IV. 

New  York,  September  27,  1862. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  to  report  that  while  at  Hagerstown,  on  the  22d,  I 
was  applied  to  by  the  Medical  Director  there,  Dr.  A.  K.  Smith,  for  aid 
to  fit  up  and  furnish  his  hospitals.  The  floor  of  the  Lyceum  and  the 
floor  and  benches  of  the  court-house  were  covered  with  suffering  and 
severely  wounded  men.  Berths  or  bunks  and  bedding  were  urgently 
needed,  and  much  work  was  necessary  to  put  the  building  into  proper 
order.  The  shortest  way  of  doing  this  was  to  hire  workmen  at  once, 
and  for  this,  money  was  necessary.  As  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
every  hour’s  delay  involved  severe  suffering,  and  seemed  likely,  so  far  as  I 
could  form  an  opinion,  to  endanger  the  lives  of  those  most  severely  hurt, 
I  deemed  it  right  to  advance  to  Dr.  Smith  the  necessary  amount  from 
the  funds  of  the  Commission,  and  accordingly  deposited  six  hundred 
dollars  to  his  credit  with  the  Hagerstown  Bank.  His  memorandum  of 
the  application  of  the  money  is  returned  herewith. 

Mr.  Horace  Binney  concurred  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing 
this,  and  I  hope  my  action  will  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

I  beg  to  add  that  I  saw  at  Hagerstown  and  Sharpsburgh,  and  at  the 
hospitals  on  the  field  of  Antietam  creek,  the  most  abundant  and  gratifying 
evidences  of  the  activity  with  which  our  inspectors  and  agents  were 
doing  their  duty,  and  of  the  essential  service  they  were  rendering  the  army. 

Very  respecfully  and  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  T.  STRONG, 

Rev.  IT.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.  Treasurer. 


Y. — For  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

Under  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  national 
system  has  been  established  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  safe 
transmission  and  judicious  distribution  of  articles  contributed  by  the 
people  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  system, 
after  being  well  tried,  has  been  formally  approved  and  recommended  by 
the  President,  the  General-in-Chief,  and  the  Surgeon  General.  The 
security  it  offers  against  misappropriation  is  practically  perfect,  until  the 
contributions  are  delivered  in  the  hospitals,  where  they  necessarily  pass 
from  the  control  of  the  Commission.  Of  more  than  a  million  articles 
sent  through  one  of  the  largest  of  its  channels  of  supply,  it  has  been 
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ascertained  that  not  one  hundred  have  miscarried  or  been  dishonestly 
used.  Discreet  and  trustworthy  agents  are  constantly  employed  in 
visiting  all  divisions  of  the  army,  including  those  on  the  southern  coast, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  western  frontier,  to  observe  their  wants;  to 
direct  supplies  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as 
practicable,  their  honest  use.  The  Commission  does  not  undertake  to 
deliver  articles  to  individuals,  and  declines  to  receive  contributions  with 
any  restriction  as  to  their  destination  within  the  limits  of  the  force 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  it  being  one  of  its  secondary 
objects  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of  national  unity  wherever  it  can 
come  in  antagonism  with  State  or  local  pride. 

The  distribution  of  hospital  supplies  is  but  a  branch  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  It  employes  the  best  professional  talent  which  can  be 
obtained  in  the  country  to  aid  its  larger  purpose — to  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  fighting  men,  to  lighten  their  burdens, 
reduce  their  encumbrances,  and  to  sustain  their  spirits  under  the 
privations  and  hardships  which  are  an  essential  part  of  successful 
wrarfare. 

For  this  purpose,  contributions  to  its  treasury  are  solicited.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  Treasurer,  Gr.  T.  Strong,  Esq.,  68  Wall  street, 
New  York. 


Commissioners  under  appointment  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States. 

The  Rev.  HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Prof.  A.  D.  BACHE,  L.  L.  D.,  Washington, 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

ALEXANDER  E.  SHIRAS,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

ROBERT  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

WILLIAM  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG,  New  York. 

HORACE  BINNEY,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Right  Rev.  THOS.  M.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Hon.  JOSEPH  HOLT,  Kentucky. 

II.  W.  BURNETT,  Cincinnati. 

The  Hon.  MARK  SKINNER,  Chicago. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  New  York. 

Contributions  of  suitable  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  will  be 
received  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Woman’s  Central  Relief  Association, 
No.  10  Third  Avenue,  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 
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Central  Office,  Sanitary  Commission, 

Washington,  September  20,  1862. 

The  Sanitary  Commission,  at  the  request  of  General  Halleck,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  most  earnestly  advises 
against  the  practice  of  sending  presents  to  soldiers  of  articles  which  it 
is  supposed  will  add  to  the  convenience  of  their  camp-life.  To  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commission,  many  hundred  tons  of  such  presents  are 
now  piled  uselessly  in  storehouses  and  yards,  and  upon  old  camp-grounds; 
while  thousands  have  probably  been  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  but  a  small  part  of  all  that  have  been 
received  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  have  been  of  the  smallest 
value  to  them,  except  as  tokens  of  the  affectionate  interest  of  their 
friends.  For  this  purpose,  letters  and  such  other  small  and  light  articles 
as  can  be  transmitted  by  mail  would  have  been  much  better.  Large 
gifts  occasion  serious  practical  mischief — men  and  officers  being  naturally 
adverse  to  throwing  them  away — they  add  to  the  encumbrances,  which 
are  a  chief  cause  of  the  excessive  fatigue  and  thus  of  the  sickness  of  the 
soldier.  Volunteers  almost  universally,  until  they  learn  better  by  dear- 
bought  experience,  undertake  to  carry  an  excessive  amount  of  clothing. 
To  this  cause,  and  to  the  excessive  baggage  of  their  officers,  some  of  the 
serverest  losses  of  the  Union  forces  in  the  present  war  are  attributed  by 
the  highest  military  authority.  But  even  when  successful  in  battle,  the 
attempt  to  secure  comfort  by  the  possession  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
clothing  is  nearly  always  frustrated;  the  heaviest  knapsack  being  thrown 
away  at  the  first  long-continued  hard  march,  while  the  light  one  is 
retained,  and  the  long  and  heavily  ladened  wagon  train  cut  off,  when  the 
light  and  short  one  is  protected.  Similar  observations  apply  to  regimental 
hospitals.  The  hospital  of  a  regiment  in  the  field  should  be  supplied 
with  nothing  but  the  barest  necessities  for  the  temporary  treatment  of 
the  sick,  who,  in  all  serious  cases,  are  removed  as  fast  as  possible  to 
general  hospitals,  where  the  supplies  of  the  regiment  are  not  available. 
An  excessive  amount  of  regimental  hospital  stores  and  conveniences  is 
a  cruelty  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  for  it  occasions  the  frequent  detention 
and  separation  from  the  regiment  of  the  new  articles  essential  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  surgeon.  The  Commission  has  from  the  first  protested 
against  a  common  error  of  surgeons  in  this  respect,  as  well  a3  against 
the  greater  evil  of  the  common  attempt  of  the  volunteers  to  carry  into 
the  field  too  many  of  the  means  of  comfort  to  which  they  are  habituated 
in  civil  life.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  General  Halleck,  this 
appeal  is  addressed  to  those  by  whose  mistaken  kindness  both  these  evils 
are  believed  to  have  been  greatly  aggravated  and  sustained. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED,  General  Secretary., 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


No.  49. 


NOTE. 

The  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  been,  for  several  months 
past,  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  timely  provision  for  the  soldiers  disa¬ 
bled  in  the  war,  after  peace  shall  be  restored.  The  question  is  full  of 
difficulties.  Very  little  information  or  guidance  is  to  be  obtained  from 
books.  The  Commission,  learning  that  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
was  about  visiting  Europe,  and  being  acquainted  with  his  interest  in 
similar  questions,  resolved  to  avail  itself,  if  possible,  of  his  talents  and 
opportunities,  to  collect  information  by  personal  visits  to  all  the  chief 
Military  Hospitals  in  Europe.  Mr.  Perkins  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  sailed  a  month  ago  for  France,  where  his  investigations  will  com¬ 
mence.  The  letter  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Perkins,  is  printed,  simply 
to  draw  the  attention  of  fore-looking  men  to  the  subject.  It  will  be 
sent  only  to  such  gentlemen  as  are  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
matter;  and  they  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate,  by  letter,  any 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  question,  in  any  of  its  departments,  to  the 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  at  498  Broadway,  New  York. 
October  13th,  1862. 


New  York,  August  15th,  1862. 

Stephen  G.  Perkins,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — The  Sanitary  Commission  are  much  exercised 
with  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  disabled  soldiers  of  this 
war.  They  calculate  that,  if  it  continue  a  year  longer,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  of  impaired  vigor,  maimed, 
or  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  will  he  thrown  on  the  country. 
Add  to  this  a  tide  of  another  hundred  thousand  men,  demor¬ 
alized  for  civil  life  by  military  habits,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  trial  to  the  order,  industry,  and  security  of  society, 
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and  what  a  burden  to  its  already  strained  resources,  there  is 
in  store  for  us.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  last  degree 
important,  to  begin  now,  to  create  a  public  opinion  which 
shall  conduce  to,  or  compel  the  adoption  of,  the  wisest  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  municipal  and  town  governments,  in  respect 
of  disabled  soldiers — so  as  to  discourage  all  favor  to  mendicity 
— all  allowance  to  any  exceptional  license  to  those  who 
have  been  soldiers — nil  disposition  for  invalids  to  throw  them¬ 
selves,  any  further  than  is  necessary,  on  the  support  and 
protection  of  society.  You,  who  have  paid  so  much  attention 
to  social  science,  know  how  easily  loose,  indulgent,  and 
destructive  notions  creep  into  communities,  under  the  name  and 
purpose  of  humanity,  and  what  temptations  of  a  sentimental 
kind  there  will  be,  to  favor  a  policy  which  will  undermine 
self-respect,  self-support,  and  the  true  American  pride  of  per¬ 
sonal  independence. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  now  studying 
the  general  subject  of  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  our 
disabled  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  prior  to  that.  The  few  guiding  principles  thus  far 
excogitated,  appear  to  be  these  : 

1.  As  little  outside  interference  with  natural  laws  and  self- 
help  as  possible. 

2.  As  much  moral  and  other  encouragement  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  natural  reliances  as  possible. 

3.  The  utmost  endeavor  to  promote  the  healthy  absorption 
of  the  invalid  class  into  the  homes,  and  into  the  ordinary 
industry  of  the  country. 

In  opposition  to  these  principles  will  be  the  rivalry  and 
competition  of  States,  in  generosity  to  disabled  soldiers — sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  has  appeared  in  running  bounties  to 
recruits  up  to  an  excessive  and  injurious  height ;  the  attempt 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with 
the  invalids  of  the  war — issuing  in  over-legislation  and  over¬ 
action — -with  much  bad  and  demoralizing  sentimentality — 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  public  disposition  to  treat  this  whole  class 
as  a  class  with  a  right  to  be  idle,  or  to  beg,  or  to  claim  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  life. 
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To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  interference  with  natural 
laws,  I  should  regard  any  general  scheme  for  herding  the 
invalids  of  the  war  into  State  or  National  Institutions,  as  a 
most  dangerous  blow  to  domestic  order,  to  the  sacredness  of 
home  affections  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  weakening 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  law  of  local  sympathy.  Their 
natural  kindred  are  the  first  protectors  of  our  invalids  ;  the 
local  community  the  next;  and  the  State  the  last.  We  must 
exhaust  the  two  first  before  drawing  on  the  last ;  or,  rather, 
we  must  cherish  and  sustain  the  two  first  by  every  possible 
means  before  resorting  to  the  last,  which  in  the  end  will 
require  to  be  heavily  drawn  upon.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  pecuniary  consideration.  It  is  not  to  save  the  State  or 
National  Treasury,  but  to  encourage  and  save  the  spirit  of 
independence,  to  preserve  the  self-respect,  and  the  homely 
graces  and  virtues  of  the  People,  on  which  all  the  real 
dignity  and  strength  of  the  Nation  rest. 

To  accomplish  this  result — i.  e.,  to  restore  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  our  invalids  to  their  homes,  there  to  live  and 
labor  according  to  their  strength,  sustained  and  blessed  by 
their  own  kindred — we  must  have  a  sound,  a  generous,  a 
wisely  considered  pension  law ;  and  this  pension  law  must  be 
rid  of  all  humiliating  or  enslaving  character.  It  must  be 
considered  as  the  payment  of  what  has  been  earned,  and  its 
payment  should  be  made  regular,  punctual,  immediate,  and 
with  as  little  loss  by  agencies  and  obstructions  as  possible. 
Moreover,  the  right  to  a  pension  should  not  rest  exclusively 
on  visible  wounds.  Broken  constitutions,  or  impaired  vigor, 
traceable  unmistakeably  to  military  service,  should  entitle  to 
a  pension. 

To  employ  to  the  utmost  the  law  of  local  sympathy,  the 
disabled  and  invalid  soldiers  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  to  settle  in  the  neighborhoods  from  which  they  came, 
and  be  thrown  as  much  as  possible  on  the  fraternal  responsi¬ 
bility  of  their  neighbors  for  employment  and  sympathetic 
aid.  A  sense  of  local  or  communal  responsibility  to  leave 
the  light  employments  in  every  village  or  hamlet  to  these 
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invalids,  should  be  cherished.  The  emulations  of  towns  could 
he  depended  upon  for  this,  were  a  proper  start  given  to  it  by 
a  judicious  amount  of  writing  on  the  subject  in  the  leading 
journals.  In  London,  by  some  recent  law,  one-legged  or 
one-armed  men  have  some  special  privileges,  as  ticket-takers, 
parcel-bearers,  messengers,  &c.  (I  hope  you  will  find  out, 
when  abroad,  precisely  what  it  is.)  I  am  confident  that  if 
we  begin  right  we  can  induce  a  most  extensive  and  most 
wholesome  re-absorption  of  the  invalids  of  the  war  into  the 
civil  life  of  the  nation,  to  the  actual  advantage  of  its  affec¬ 
tions,  its  patriotism,  and  its  honest  pride.  But  the  subject 
will  need  careful  guidance. 

After  every  thing  has  been  done  to  discover  and  appropriate 
all  light  forms  of  industry,  throughout  the  whole  circle  of 
trades  suited  to  maimed  and  invalid  men,  there  will  still 
remain  those  whom  the  small  support  of  a  pension,  eked  out 
by  home  protection  or  local  sympathy  and  co-operation,  will 
not  adequately  care  for.  The  large  body  of  foreigners,  the 
reckless  and  unrelated,  those  who  have  hitherto  been  afloat, 
with  such  as  are  most  seriously  disabled,  or  have  least  natural 
force  to  provide  for  themselves — these  must  be  collected  in 
National  Institutions.  We  don’t  want  a  vast  network  of 
soldiers’  poorhouses  scattered  through  the  land,  in  which 
these  brave  fellows  will  languish  away  dull  and  wretched 
lives.  Nor  do  we  want  petty  State  asylums,  to  be  quarrelled 
about  and  made  the  subject  of  party  politics.  We  want  to 
economize  our  battered  heroes,  and  to  take  care  of  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  military  spirit  and  the  national 
pride  ;  to  nurse  the  memories  of  the  war,  and  to  keep  in  the 
eye  of  the  Nation  the  price  of  its  liberties.  After  reducing 
to  the  smallest  number  this  class,  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  how  best  to  deal  with  it  is  the  chief  problem  con¬ 
nected  with  this  topic  ;  and  the  principal  sources  of  light  are 
first,  general  principles,  and  next,  the  experience  of  other 
nations — for  we  have  had  next  to  none  in  our  own  country. 

Of  the  general  principles,  a  few  occur  to  me  at  once : 

1.  Justice  and  policy  both  demand  that  these  Institutions 
should  be  National,  and  not  State  Institutions.  A  war  against 


State  pretensions  should  not  end  without  strengthening  in 
every  way  Federal  influence.  This  war  is  a  struggle  for 
National  existence.  We  have  found  a  National  heart,  and 
life,  and  body.  Now,  let  us  cherish  it.  I  know  that  desperate 
efforts  will  be  made  to  build  up  State  asylums  for  these  inva¬ 
lids.  Let  us  judiciously  discourage  the  idea  from  the  start. 

2.  The  Institutions  should  honor  both  military  and  civil 
life.  They  should  be  military  in  their  organization,  control, 
dress,  drill,  and  maintain  the  antecedents  of  the  war  from 
which  they  spring.  The  care  of  the  trophies,  arms,  cannon, 
&c.,  might  be  assigned  to  them.  They  should  be  made 
nurseries  of  our  military  glory,  and  should,  in  some  way,  be 
skilfully  co-ordinated  with  the  popular  heart,  so  as  to  feel, 
and  to  animate,  the  national  sentiment.  At  the  same  time 
they  should  be  industrial — encouraging  and  allowing  such  an 
amount  and  variety  of  labor  as  would  discourage  listlessness 
and  monotony,  and  prevent  the  feeling  of  utter  dependence. 

How  these  institutions  are  to  grow  up,  is  doubtful ;  whether 
by  degrees ,  as  a  necessity,  or  by  bold  legislation  from  the  start. 

We  have  thought,  as  a  Commission,  of  asking  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  control  and  care  of  disabled  soldiers  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  Hospital  as  patients,  and  begin  their 
convalescence,  to  the  period  when  they  are  finally  discharged ; 
say  four  months  on  the  average  ;  then,  to  create  special  Hos¬ 
pitals  (with  Government  funds)  for  these  convalescents,  of  a 
temporary  character  ;  to  find  out  the  homes,  and  favor  the 
establishment  in  their  own  local  communities  of  all  able  to 
be  thus  provided  for;  having  an  eye,  through  our  village 
affiliated  associations,  to  their  well-being  and  future  career, 
and  aiding  in  every  way  the  success  of  the  just  principles  laid 
down  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter. 

Then,  retaining,  partly  at  our  own  expense,  (that  is,  out 
of  the  spontaneous  bestowments  of  the  people,)  all  those 
disabled  men  who  are  the  proper  subjects  for  permanent 
asylums,  finally  to  inaugurate  a  great  asylum,  with  branches, 
partly  under  our  own  control  and  management,  partly  under 
that  of  the  Government,  which  by  degrees  should  embrace 
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and  embody  every  wise,  humane,  and  patriotic  idea  suited  to 
the  case.  Our  dependence  for  success  in  such  a  scheme — very 
crude  as  yet — would  be  the  possession  of  more  and  earlier 
thought,  better  and  fuller  information,  a  profounder  and 
wiser  plan — such  a  plan  as  would  recommend  itself — and 
which  on  statement  would  so  engage  the  consent  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  as  to  secure  its  adoption  by  Congress. 

If  this  matter  be  left  to  politicians,  or  be  hurried  through 
Congress  by  busy  men,  it  will  want  all  profound  merits.  It 
will  be  sure  to  violate  our  American  principles,  to  wound 
political  economy,  and  to  botch  the  whole  idea.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  slowly  mature  a  wise,  ripe  plan,  it  may 
become  a  germ  of  the  utmost  beneficence  to  the  soldiers  and  to 
the  nation. 

But  why  am  I  laying  all  this  unasked,  before  you? 

It  is  time  I  answered  that  question.  1  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  your  familiarity  with  subjects  of  this  nature, 
and  the  fitness  of  your  mind  to  contemplate  and  digest  them 
into  form.  I  heard  that  you  were  just  going  abroad  to  spend 
some  time.  I  was  persuaded  that  you  must  carry  with  you 
the  deepest  solicitude  for  your  country,  and  desire  to  serve  it. 
Now,  dear  sir,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  render  the 
country,  and  the  soldiers,  a  serious  service.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  light  which  the  experience  of  foreign  nations  casts  on  this 
subject  of  invalid  asylums.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  a 
careful  report  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  institutions  for  the 
care  of  invalid  soldiers,  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
And  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission  recently  held  at  my  house,  the  following 
resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  passed  : 

“ Resolved ,  That  S.  Gr.  Perkins,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  study 
the  military  pension  and  invalid  system  of  the  principal 
European  nations,  visiting  the  more  important  establishments 
in  which  invalid  soldiers  are  maintained,  and  to  report  his 
observations  to  the  Commission,  with  the  conclusions  of  his 
judgment  in  regard  to  an  invalid  and  pension  system  for  the 
disabled  soldiers  of  the  present  war.” 
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I  hope  you  will  consent  to  do  this  work  for  us.  I  know  no 
man  so  well  fitted,  and  I  really  think  it  can  be  laid  upon  you 
as  a  clear  call  of  Divine  Providence.  Nothing  was  said  on 
the  subject  of  remuneration.  We  are  all  volunteers  in  this 
good  work.  But  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  necessary 
expenses,  incurred  in  this  service,  extra  to  your  natural 
expenses,  would  be  cheerfully  reimbursed  by  this  Commission ; 
and,  if  this  is  a  point  of  interest  or  importance,  I  will  have 
action  taken  upon  it  at  the  earliest  moment. 

I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  this  communication, 
although,  since  the  resolution  was  passed,  instructing  me  to 
make  it,  so  serious  a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  you.  If  the 
sympathy  of  numerous  friends  can  alleviate  your  great  trial, 
you  will  not  want  much  consolation  in  so  profound  a  sorrow. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  and  cordially, 

Yours, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


N*>.  5®. 


WHAT  THEY  HAVE  TO  DO  WHO  STAY  AT 

HOME. 


The  war  has  just  been  recast.  There  was  recently  a  period 
in  which  the  people  stood,  in  a  measure,  dismayed  by  the 
failures  of  the  summer  campaign,  the  call  for  a  new  army,  the 
first  assessment  of  the  war-tax,  and  the  resurging  tide  of  the  old 
army,  sweeping  up  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac,  sending  its 
wounded  before  it  and  leaving  its  dead  behind.  There  was  a 
moment  of  reconsideration,  if  not  of  hesitation.  The  cost  of 
war  had  not  been  fairly  counted — the  horror  of  war  had  not 
been  fairly  seen.  It  had  been  entered  upon  in  excitement, 
almost  with  a  pleasurable  fervor.  How,  in  a  moment  of 
disappoinment,  depression,  and  mourning,  the  full  cost  was 
pondered,  the  full  horror  looked  in  the  face.  Hot  sullenly — 
not  in  passion.  Hever  was  there  less  of  rancor  in  a  war;  there 
is  no  fear  here  of  extermination  nor  of  subjugation  ;  there  is  no 
phrensy.  If  there  ever  was  a  vein  of  that  sort,  it  ran  out  on 
the  Chickahominy. 

Yet,  we  are  at  this  moment  re-entering  upon  the  war  with 
a  patient  zeal  of  preparation  much  more  indicative  of  reso¬ 
lution  than  the  enthusiastic  tumult  with  which  we  first  moved 
in  it.  Are  we  ruled  in  this  by  a  mere  delusion  of  pat¬ 
riotism,  or  by  deep  common  sense  and  the  generous  instincts 
of  a  true  heroism  ? 


Generous  instincts  which  look  toward  and  co-operate  with 
great  existing  principles,  declare  forever  that  in  Union  is 
strength — strength  not  of  communities  alone,  but  of  every  man 
to  best  carry  out  the  requirements  of  his  nature  and  his  God. 

Sound  common  sense  declares  the  wastefulness  of  disunited 
policies  wThere  permanent  interests  are  so  inseparably  united 
as  must  be  those  of  all  men  who  after  us  are  to  occupy  this 
land  together. 

For  the  sake  of  mankind  on  this  continent  we  must  not  have 
the  experience  of  Europe  repeated  here  ;  we  must  go  on  and  on, 
and  ever  on,  w7ith  this  one  wTar,  until  such  an  end  is  reached  as 
will  save  constant  recurrence  of  wars;  we  must  make  any  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifices  to  firmly  and  finally  establish  here  the  policy  of 
co-operation  and  brotherly  unity,  against  the  policies  wdiicli 
from  time  to  time  will  arise  through  the  impatient  ambition, 
the  instability  or  perversity  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  people  of 
the  land. 

A  conviction  of  the  grand  economy  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  local,  personal,  and  transitory  interests 
to  the  policy  of  the  Union,  being  thus  our  highest  justification 
in  pursuing  the  terrible  path  of  war,  the  same  conviction 
should  possess  and  control  us  in  all  we  have  to  do  about  the 
war.  Most  evidently  it  should  do  so  in  all  movements 
of  the  people  to  send  aid  and  comfort  from  their  homes 
to  those  who  have  left  homes  and  comforts  to  face  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  a  body  of  men  was  commissioned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  inquiry 
and  advice  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  forces  to 
be  employed  in  it.  A  precedent  for  this  course  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  British  Government  in  the  Crimean  war,  by  which 
it  was  known  that  thousands  of  lives  w^ere  saved.  This  body  is 
still  pursuing  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  consti- 
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tuted  ;  and  for  which  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  maintain 
direct  confidential  observation  through  responsible  and  expert 
agents  of  every  portion  of  the  field,  the  hospitals,  and  the  trans¬ 
ports. 

Observing  a  sad  waste  of  the  voluntary  supplies  intended  for 
the  sick  of  the  army,  it  was  early  suggested  that  the  advantages* 
of  the  organization  which  it  had  thus  to  establish,  should  be  made 
also  available  for  the  better  direction  and  ministration  of  these 
supplies.  In  the  determination  of  arrangements  for  this  purpose, 
no  part  of  the  duty  undertaken  had  more  anxious*  consideration 
than  that  of  guarding  against  the  careless,  willful,  or  ignorant 
perversion  of  the  one  sacred,  intention  of  those  who  made  these 
offerings— the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  The  measures 
adopted  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  discussed  publicly  with  advant¬ 
age.  The  honorable  names  of  the  men  composing  the  Commission 
are  the  public’s  best  pledges  that  these  measures  are  as  perfect  as, 
in  their  judgment,  they  can  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
an  efficient  system  of  supply  without  risk  of  some  waste.  The 
Commission  vigilantly  watches  the  goods  placed  in  its  care  until 
they  reach  the  soldier  needing  them.  Having  done  so,  it  has 
no  right  and  no  power  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  or 
thrown  away  by  the  soldier  when  he  no  longer  needs  them. 
This  is  the  foundation,  and  the  only  foundation  of  many  re¬ 
ports  which  are  wickedly  circulated  to  the  discouragement  of 
those  whose  hearts  are  in  this  work.  The  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  waste  is  inevitable  should  no  more  be  allowed  to 
lessen  their  generosity  than  should  apprehension  that  the  crows 
will  pull  up  a  portion  of  his  corn,  induce  a  farmer  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  seed  to  be  planted. 

To  meet  the  new  duty  assumed  by  the  Commission,  exten¬ 
sive  arrangements  for  the  collection,  assortment,  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  goods  were  made,  and  at  suitable  points  near  the 
army  in  the  field,  stations  of  distribution  were  established,  in 
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charge  of  capable  agents.  When  necessary,  independent 
means  of  transportation  had  also  to  be  secured.  All  this  hav¬ 
ing  been  done,  necessarily  at  a  large  cost,  the  only  point  which 
remains  to  be  secured  is,  that  the  people  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantages  it  offers.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
«,  supplies  sent  through  this  channel  will  have  greater  value,  on 
an  average,  than  they  can  have,  sent  in  any  other  way,  and  that 
in  proportion  as  the  people  unite  to  make  use  of  this  channel, 
the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  each  individual  article  sent 
through  it. 

There  is  no  time,  when  relief  has  a  tithe  of  the  value  that  it 
has  when  presented  immediately  after  a  battle.  In  the  recent 
campaign  in  Maryland,  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  more 
than  once,  were  distributing  from  its  stores  to  the  wounded  on 
the  field,  while  engagements  were  yet  in  progress  ;  and  within 
three  days  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  more  than  forty  of  its 
chosen  agents  were  on  the  ground,  systematically  employed 
in  the  same  duty;  and  succor,  in  one  form  or  another,  had 
been  extended  by  them  to  eight  thousand  sufferers.  Among 
the  materials  distributed,  there  were  some  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  and  of  which  there  was  at  this  time  scarcely  any  supply 
on  the  ground  except  that  brought  through  the  Commission, 
such  as  morphine  and  chloroform.  Within  a  week  ten  thou¬ 
sand  shirts  and  drawers,  five  hundred  bottles  of  stimulants,  two 
thousand  sponges,  several  tons  of  soup,  and  other  nice  articles 
of  nutriment;  many  barrels  of  lint  and  bandages,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  assorted  articles,  expressly  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
had  been  taken  from  the  reserved  stores  of  the  Commission,  and 
delivered  in  person  by  its  selected  agents  at  the  hospitals  in 
which  the  wounded  had  been  collected.  All  practicable  pains 
were  taken  to  prevent  this  distribution  from  being  made  indis¬ 
criminately,  unfairly,  or  vTastefully.  Six  professional  inspectors 
were  employed  in  visiting  the  hospitals  and  in  directing  relief 


where  the  demand  was  most  pressing ;  and  when  supplies  were 
not  administered  to  the  wounded  directly  by  the  agents  of  the 
Commission,  a  surgeon  or  other  officer  was  made  responsible 
under  his  own  signature  for  their  delivery  to  those  who  needed 
them. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that  all  the  goods  which 
the  Commission  were  able  to  bring  upon  this  battle-field  were 
thus  made,  in  their  life-saving  power,  a  hundred  fold  more 
valuable  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  thrown 
into  other  channels,  and  delivered  with  only  the  usual  advan¬ 
tages  of  those  who  operate  independently  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  been  censured  for  attempting  to  accu¬ 
mulate  supplies,  and  for  holding  them  in  reserve  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  gifts  have  been  withheld  from  it  on 
this  account,  and  sent  to  those  who  were  eager  to  bestow  them 
with  thoughtless  liberality  wherever  a  soldier  could  he  found 
disabled  for  a  time  from  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  had  all  taken  this  course,  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
brave  men,  each  dear  to  some  fireside,  would  have  been  lost  at 
Antietam,  which  have  now  been  saved.  This  will  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extravagant  statement  when  it  is  known  that  there 
were  thirty  regiments  of  one  State  alone,  which  went  into  this 
battle  absolutely  without  the  smallest  particle  of  medical  or 
surgical  stores  in  the  hands  of  their  surgeons  ;  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supplies  sent  out  for  their  relief  did  not  reach  the  ground 
till  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  and  that  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  field  Jiospitals  was  provided  by  the  Commission,  not  only 
with  subsistence  stores,  bedding,  clothing,  and  medicine,  but 
for  several  days  with  the  only  medical  attendance  which  the 
patients  in  it  received. 

Let  the  full  meaning  of  this  be  felt,  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  in  what  was  done  here,  every  contributor  to  the  treasury 
or  the  stores  of  the  Commission  had  part,  as  much  as  if  the  aid 
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thus  given  had  been  tendered  in  person  to  the  sufferers  on  the 
field ;  perhaps  even  more  so,  for,  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
instructed  and  trained  how  best  to  use  it,  each  gift  received  a 
value  which  it  might  not  have  had  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
tributor.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  proportion  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Union  is  adhered  to,  in  the  bestowment  of  these  gifts, 
their  value  is  increased,  and  that  in  every  departure  from  this 
principle  there  is  a  waste  of  that  which  may  otherwise  be  to 
the  saving  of  life. 

The  impulse  may  be  a  natural  one  which  seeks  to  know  even 
the  individual  person  upon  whom  our  gifts  are  bestowed,  and  to 
give  them  by  the  hands  of  some  friend  or  neighbor ;  but  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  higher  form  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  of  patriotism  which  asks  only  to  have  a  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  will  be  helped  by 
our  offerings,  when  and  where  they  most  need  our  help,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  this  larger  benevolence  that 
measures  of  relief  can  be  taken  at  all  adequate  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  army,  or  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  its  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  also,  that  under  a  system  of  State 
distribution  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  which  would 
come  under  the  convenient  reach  of  this  shortened  arm,  might 
receive  more  comforts  and  luxuries  than  they  would  if  they 
shared  with  others  in  an  equal  distribution  of  the  supplies 
turned  in  from  all  loyal  States  to  a  common  channel.  But  what 
real  patriot  can  wish  or  be  willing,  even,  to  have  soldiers  from 
his  State,  or  from  his  town,  or  his  kindred,  enjoying  extra  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries,  while  wounded  men  by  their  side,  or  on  the 
distant  battle-field,  are,  perhaps,  in  actual  stress  of  life  for  want 
of  the  very  supplies  which  a  better  distribution  would  secure  to 
them 
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In  order  to  carry  out  this  more  generous  and  efficient  method, 
hospital  supplies  must  be  accumulated  at  certain  points  where 
they  can  be  instantly  commanded,  and  from  which  they  can  be 
transferred  in  large  and  assorted  quantities  wherever  the  most 
urgent  calls  are  made  for  them.  For  this  purpose,  most  persons 
should  become  simply  contributors  to  societies,  which  have  the 
duty  to  send  forward  what  they  collect  to  such  convenient 
points,  for  assortment,  storage,  and  transhipment,  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Commission.  Societies  for  this  purpose 
should  exist  in  every  town,  village,  and  neighborhood,  and 
should  be  sustained  with  steady  zeal,  as  a  duty  of  no  light 
importance.  All  such  societies  are  really  to  be  considered  as 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  of  the  Union.  For 
to  say  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  or  of  any  of  them, 
move  with  one  mind,  or  that  there  is  among  them  a  universal 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
is  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  which  never  could  apply  literally 
to  any  people,  least  of  all  to  a  civilized  people  under  institutions 
favorable  to  individuality  of  character.  Some  are  slow,  some 
are  quick,  to  see  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  common 
duty.  Some  are  too  much  absorbed  in  special  interests,  some  are 
still  under  the  influence  of  former  misinformation,  and  hear  and 
read  of  everything  that  has  occurred  through  walls  of  old  pre¬ 
judice;  one  cause  or  another  obstructs  the  truth  with  all,  and 
whatever  obstructs  the  truth,  hinders  each  man  and  woman 
from  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  the  country  needs. 
Ardent  patriotism,  moreover,  can  live  in  but  few  minds  without 
expression  or  opportunity  of  manifestation.  It  will  subside  if  it 
have  nothing  to  do.  If  the  war  is  a  mere  matter  of  gossip,  it 
calls  for  no  conscious  exercise  of  patriotism,  it  prepares  for  and 
encourages  no  patriotic  spirit.  Hence,  even  associations  of 
Avomen,  quick  to  feel  and  earnest  to  act,  though  formed  with 
the  avowed  purpose  only  of  contributing  such  aid  of  domestic 
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comforts  as  may  be  available  for  the  soldiers  in  field  and  hos¬ 
pital,  have  really  a  value  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  in  that 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  love  of  the  Union  alive 
through  healthy,  social  contact,  expression,  and  labor,  and  each 
must  be  a  center  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  of  the  dissemination 
of  truth  favorable  to  patriotic  devotion,  radiating  through  com¬ 
munities.  In  this  light  they  were  regarded  by  Washington  in 
the  Revolution.  In  this  light  they  should  be  regarded  by 
every  patriot  now. 

The  recent  battles  East  and  West  have  completely  exhausted 
the  reserved  stock  of  the  Commission,  and  it  is  found  now  not 
only  impracticable  to  accumulate  supplies,  but  impossible  to 
meet  even  urgent  demands  daily  made  by  hospitals  within  sight 
of  the  very  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  growing  out  of  needs,  the 
existence  of  which,  as  has  been  well  ascertained,  casts  no  censure 
upon  the  faithfulness  or  efficiency  of  the  surgeons  in  charge. 
Let  it  here  be  fairly  understood,  that  the  Commission  did 
in  its  origin  assume  to  itself,  as  its  first  and  most  important 
duty,  never  under  any  circumstances  to  be  remitted,  to  strive 
by  every  means  within  its  reach  to  secure  to  the  soldier  the  full 
measure  of  whatever  he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  a  hospital  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  surgeon  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  for 
whatever  interferes  with  this  dependence  interferes  with  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  control  of  his  patient,  and  whatever  interferes  with  this 
control,  weakens  his  sense  or  habit  of  responsibility.  Whatever, 
again,  lessens  the  dependence  of  the  surgeon  upon  his  superiors, 
for  the  proper  supply  of  the  hospital  wants,  lessens  their  control 
of  him,  and  injures  the  unity,  and  consequently  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  Department.  The  question,  therefore,  has  often 
been  weighed  and  reweighed,  whether  a  period  in  the  war 
would  not  arrive  when  it  would  no  longer  be  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Commission,  in  any  manner,  to  relieve  the- 
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surgeons  from  an  absolute  dependence  upon  the  regular  sources 
of  Government  supply  for  anything  needed  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  under  their  care.  Whatever  is  yet  to  be 
hoped  of  the  future,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  period  has  not  yet  been  reached  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it 
will  be  until,  at  least,  some  very  radical  changes  shall  have  been 
effected  in  the  army  and  militia  laws  of  the  country,  and  a  body 
of  fully  3,000  surgeons,  honest  and  capable,  have  been  educated 
in  the  technicalities  which  are  justly  required  to  be  observed 
for  the  sake  of  securing  proper  accountability.  We  certainly 
are  not  yet  near  this,  notwithstanding  the  comprehensive  views 
and  earnest  endeavors  which  characterize  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Medical  Department.  The  conviction  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  that,  in  numberless  cases,  the  balance  of  advantages  to  be 
secured,  clearly  j ustifies  the  demand  for  volunteer  aid. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a  carefully  guarded  yet  elastic 
system  of  distribution,  resting  upon  large  accumulations 
Such  accumulations  cannot  be  obtained,  except  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  -  be  generally  willing  to  forego  the  gratification  of 
those  impulses  which  allow  personal  and  sectional  feeling  to 
narrow  and  determine  the  channels  of  beneficence  and  pa¬ 
triotism. 

In  view  of  the  immensely  increased  worth,  in  the  absolute 
saving  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  which  the  system  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  given  to  the  benefactions  of  the  people,  as  demon¬ 
strated  at  Antietam,  at  South  Mountain,  at  Manassas,  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  at  Winchester,  at  Malvern,  at  Seven  Pines,  at  West 
Point,  at  Williamsburgh,  at  Corinth,  at  Shiloh,  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  at  Hew  Orleans,  at  Koanoke  Island,  at  Hewbern,  and  at 
Port  Poyal ;  in  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that  such  articles  as 
are  most  needed  are  becoming  more  scarce  and  valuable ;  in 
view  of  the  large  force  now  taking  the  field  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
sterner  spirit  yyith  which  the  people  plainly  demand  that 
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the  war  shall  henceforth  be  conducted,  it  is  hoped  that  all  good 
men  and  women  who  are  not  privileged  to  take  a  more  active 
part,  will  lay  hold  here,  and  try  to  put  this  business  everywhere, 
fairly  and  squarely  on  the  same  common  ground  as  that  of  the 
dear  cause  itself  for  which  our  brQthers  are  pouring  out  their 
blood.  In  union  is  strength.  In  disunion  is  weakness  and  waste. 
Can  we  not,  in  this  trial  of  our  nation,  learn  to  wholly  lay  aside 
that  poor  disguise  of  narrowness  of  purpose  and  self-conceit, 
which  takes  the  name  of  local  interest  and  public  spirit,  but 
whose  fruit  is  manifest  in  secession  ?  Distrust  of  generous 
policies,  and  want  of  faith  in  principles,  with  an  indolent  de¬ 
pendence  on  leaders  and  parties,  have  been  the  national  sins 
of  which  this  war  brings  the  plain  and  direct  retribution.  God 
grant  us  grace  to  turn  from  them.  Let  us  remember  that, 
while  we  are  called  to  lay  our  household  offerings  upon  the 
bloody  altar  of  the  war,  we  are  also  called  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance. 


The  plan  of  the  Relief  Service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
is — 

1.  To  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  reserves  of  hospital  and 
ambulance  supplies,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  act  with  effi¬ 
ciency  in  emergencies. 

2.  To  cover  in  its  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  whole  held 
of  the  war,  dispensing  supplies  wherever  most  needed,  to  all  in 
the  service  of  the  Union,  without  preference  of  State,  arm,  or 
rank,  army  or  navy,  volunteer  or  regular. 

3.  To  study  the  whole  field,  by  means  of  carefully  selected 
and  trained  medical  inspectors,  in  order  to  determine  where 
supplies  are  most  needed,  and  to  watch  against  their  misuse. 
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4.  While  administering  to  all  pressing  needs  of  the  suffering, 
to  carefully  avoid  relieving  the  officials  in  charge  in  any  un 
necessary  degree  from  their  responsibility,  but  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  secure  his  full  rights  to  the  soldier,  unable  to  help 
himself. 

5.  To  cordially  co-operate,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the 
hospital’  service  of  the  Government,  endeavoring  to  supplement, 
never  to  supplant  it. 

Societies,  churches,  schools,  and  all  other  organizations,  the 
members  of  which  cherish  the  principles  upon  which  this  plan 
is  founded,  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in 
any  action  which  they  may  see  fit  to  take  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

1st.  Contributing  Aid  Societies  will  send  supplies  when  they 
see  fit,  through  the  channels  established  by  the  Commission. 

2d.  Corresponding  Aid  Societies  must  be  devoted  to  the  col¬ 
lection  and  preparation  of  supplies,  to  be  sent  to  the  soldier  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  Commission. 

3.  Branch  Aid  Societies  are  chartered  by  the  Commission,  to 
be  established  at  points  suitable  for  obtaining  supplies,  intended 
for  distribution  by  the  system  of  the  Commission,  from  States 
or  large  districts.  They  must  be  responsible  for  the  necessary 
labor  and  expenses  of  this  duty,  and  must  account  exactly  and 
punctually  to  those  from  whom  supplies  are  received,  and  to 
the  Commission.  As  the  Commission  are  trustees  for  the  ju¬ 
dicious  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the  people  to  the  soldiers,  the 
Branches  are  intermediate  trustees  for  collecting,  assorting, 
packing,  storing,  and  forwarding  the  gifts.  In  emergencies,  the 
Branch  Societies  are  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  Commission 
even  more  directly  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
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Branches  and  Corresponding  Societies  will  be  supplied  with 
the  bulletins  and  all  other  publications  of  the  Commission  as 
soon  as  issued. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary. 

Washington,  October  21st,  1862. 


Commissioners  under  appointment  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  :  Ihe  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. ;  Prof.  A. 
D.  Bache,  LL.  D. ;  George  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  A. ;  Alexander  E. 
Shiras,  U.  S.  A. ;  Robert  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. ;  William 
H.  Yan  Buren,  M.  D. ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.D. ;  Samuel  G. 
Iiov7e,  M.  D.  ;  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D. ;  Elisha  Harris, 
M.  D. ;  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D. ;  George  T.  Strong;  Horace 
Binney,  Jr. ;  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas M.  Clark,  D.  D. ;  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Holt ;  R.  W.  Burnett;  the  Hon.  Mark  Skinner ;  Frede¬ 
rick  Law  Olmsted. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  51. 


dtncntl  Instructions  for  Camp  Inspections. 


Note. — It  is  assumed  that  the  Inspector  to  whom  this  is  addressed  has 
undertaken  to  systematically  visit  a  specified  portion  of  the  army ;  that  he  is 
familiar  with  the  Army  Regulations ;  with  the  Report  on  Military  Hygiene  and 
Therapeutics ,  (Doc.  A,)  and  the  Commission’s  Rules  for  Preserving  the  Health  of 
the  Soldier ,  (Doc.  C.)  The  portion  of  the  army  to  he  visited  is  supposed  to  be 
mainly  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  in  camp.  If  it  is  in  movement,  or  about  to 
move,  or  if  an  engagement  is  immediately  anticipated,  or  has  just  occurred, 
and  the  officers  are  therefore  likely  to  be  occupied  with  matters  of  an  unusual 
and  peremptory  character,  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  to  which  the  present 
instructions  refer  must  be  suspended. 

References. — Reference  is  made  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Army  Regulations— that  published 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  August  10, 1861. 
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To _ _ _ _ 


I. — -INTRODUCTION,  ETIQUETTE,  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  performance  of  your  duty  as  an  Inspector  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
you  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  careful  to  show 
your  respect  for  the  Regulations  of  discipline,  order* 
and  rank  in  the  army.  To  this  end,  in  the  first  place,  take 
pains  to  approach  the  inferior  by  way  of  the  superior  officer, 
and  only  with  a  formal  or  implied  approval  and  endorse- 
ment  of  your  purpose  by  the  latter. 

Unquestionably,  the  first  of  all  conditions  of  health  in  the 
army  is  strict  discipline.  Do  all,  therefore,  in  your  power  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  a  good  purpose  in  this  respect; 
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do  all  in  your  power  to  sustain  it.  Honor  in  your  own 
conduct  the  strictest  rules  of  military  etiquette,  and  let  it 
be  seen  that  you  expect  them  to  be  stringently  enforced. 
Let  it  be  known  that  you  consider  no  disease  so  destructive 
to  an  army  as  laxity  of  discipline.  Demand,  wherever  you 
properly  can  do  so,  that  the  standard  of  the  volunteers 
shall  be  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  regulars  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  reprove  any  intimation  that  this  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

I  have  been  mistaken  in  your  character  if  it  is  necessary 
to  assure  you  that  the  most  determined  enforcement  of  dis¬ 
cipline  is  consistent  with  an  ordinary  habit  of  friendly  and 
confidential  comradeship  between  officers  and  men.  The 
cases  where  this  is  permanently  impossible,  without  blame 
attaching  to  the  officers,  are  exceptional. 

II. — RELATION  WITH  REGIMENTAL  AND  COMPANY  COMMANDERS. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp  of  a  regiment,  ask  for  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and,  stating  your  business,  request  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  you  to  the  colonel  or  commanding  officer.  Exhibit 
your  credentials  to  the  latter,  and,  if  the  opportunity 
is  favorable,  endeavor  at  once  to  obtain  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  co-operation  in  your  business.  Request  him 
to  introduce  you  to  the  captains,  or  to  send  another 
officer  to  do  so,  and  endeavor  in  the  same  manner 
to  establish  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  them.  At 
the  same  time,  scrupulously  avoid  placing  yourself  on  terms 
with  them,  or  under  any  obligations,  which  you  may  feel 
will  embarrass  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  duties. 

III. — DUTY  OF  COMMANDERS  OF  COMPANIES. 

The  most  dangerous  idea  is  often  held  by  volunteer  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  functions  of  their  office,  it  being  derived  appa¬ 
rently  from  the  custom  of  the  militia  in  peace,  when  the 
privates  are  living  at  their  homes,  and  the  captain  has  little 
other  duty  than  to  see  to  the  drill  of  the  men  aud  marshal 
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them  on  parades.  In  onr  military  organization  the  com¬ 
pany  is  the  unit  of  the  army,  and  the  commanding  officers 
of  companies  are  the  principal  agents  of  all  the  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  of  the  organization.  If  a  major  or  a  lieutenant 
(not  acting  as  a  commander)  neglects  his  duties,  the  body  to 
which  he  is  attached  becomes  simply  in  a  certain  degree  less 
effective.  If  a  company  commander  neglects  his  duty,  the 
men  may  starve  for  all  that  any  one  else  is  to  do.  The  cap¬ 
tain  should  be,  as  has  often  been  said,  “the  father  of  his 
company.”  Nothing,  however  small,  which  affects  the  com¬ 
fort,  health,  strength,  and  efficiency  of  his  men  is  beneath 
his  attention.  He  is  the  official  registrar,  and  agent  of  all 
necessary  communication  between  them  and  the  source  of 
their  supplies,  as  well  as  with  the  superior  command.  He 
must  leave  the  drill  of  bis  company  chiefly  to  his  subalterns 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  for  if  he  pays  all  necessary 
attention  to  his  administrative  duties,  he  will  have  no  time 
to  give  more  than  a  general  superintendence  to  a  task 
which,  in  its  detail,  involves  but  little  exercise  of  judgment. 
Upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  captains  attend  to 
their  duty,  both  in  regard  to  their  companies,  and,  each  in 
his  turn,  as  the  officer  of  the  day,  superintending  the  police 
of  the  regiment,  its  health  mainly  depends.  You  are,  there¬ 
fore,  instructed  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  cap¬ 
tains,  and  to  cultivate  such  relations  with  them  as  will  com¬ 
mand  a  hearty  reception  for  such  instruction  as  you  may  see 
occasion  to  give  them. 

IV. — IMPORTANCE  OF  SANITARY  REGULATIONS  TO  BE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  STATISTICAL  FACTS. 

If  necessary,  you  will  point  out  to  them  the  danger  to  which 
men,  in  military  service,  are  exposed  by  neglect  of  sanitary 
laws,  and  impress  on  them  the  great  practical  importance  of 
the  business  with  which  you  are  charged.  To  do  this  effect¬ 
ively,  you  should  be  prepared  with  a  few  statistical  facts 
from  military  history,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  disease  to  deaths  from  casualties  of  battle 
during  our  Mexican  campaign,  more  than  7  to  1.  (See  also 
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statistics  of  the  Crimean  and  other  campaigns,  in  the  Report 

on  Military  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics.) 

V. — INSPECTION  OF  COMPANY  QUARTERS. 

9 

Proceed  thoroughly  to  scrutinize  the  camps,  visiting  the  * 
tents  of  one  company  after  another,  having,  if  possible,  the 
captains  of  each  company  with  you  as  you  examine  its  tents. 
Do  not  too  much  hasten  this  part  of  your  work,  as  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  your  best  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  in  which  you 
areengaged.  The  questions  of  the  “Camp  Inspection  Return,” 
with  which  you  wrill  have  been  furnished,  indicate  the  more 
important  points  which  should  engage  your  attention.  You 
are  not  expected  to  write  answers  to  all  these  questions  while 
walking  through  the  camp;  after  you  are  familiar  with 
them,  indeed,  it  will  be  best  to  avoid  unnecessary  reference 
to  them,  especially  in  the  camps  of  regiments  which  have 
been  visited  more  than  once  before.  Until  then,  however, 
you  are  advised  to  follow  the  “Return”  in  your  enquiries 
somewhat  closely,  regarding  it  as  a  memorandum  of  points 
in  which  it  is  generally  desirable  that  instruction  should  be 
given. 

Probably  in  nearly  all  cases  you  will  be  able  to  trace  what¬ 
ever  is  wrong  (sanitarily  considered)  to  a  neglect  of  some  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Regulations,  as,  for  instance,  to  If  93, 
which  demands  of  captains  “the  utmost  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  men,  as  to  their  persons,  clothing,  accou¬ 
trements  and  equipments,  and  also  to  their  quarters  or 
tents,”  or  to  If  116,  which  requires  captains  to  attend  care¬ 
fully  to  the  messing  and  economy  of  their  respective  com¬ 
panies;  to  visit  kitchens  and  inspect  kettles  daily,  and  colo¬ 
nels  to  make  frequent  inspections  of  kitchens  and  messes; 
or  If  101,  which  requires  non-commissioned  officers  to  see 
that  all  the  privates  properly  wash  their  hands  and  faces, 
and  comb  their  hair. 
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VI. — PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE  POSSIBLE ;  SUPPRESSION  DIFFICULT 
AND  UNCERTAIN. 

Endeavor  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  remind  the 
officers  of  these  orders,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  strict 
obedience  to  them,  to  the  safety  and  credit  of  the  regiment. 
Explain  to  them  that  they  are  based  upon  a  universal  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  that  disastrous  consequences  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  the  neglect  of  such  precautions  as  they  are  intended  to 
secure.  Let  them  know  that,  although  the  outbreak  of 
malignant  or  epidemic  disease  in  camps  and  quarters  can  be 
almost  certainly  prevented,  it  can  seldom  be  suppressed 
after  having  once  broken  out,  by  any  measure,  however 
energetic,  and  never  without  great  destruction  of  life.  Point 
out  to  them  the  various  sources  of  mischief  that  are  to  be 
anticipated,  and  explain  in  what  way  defects  in  camp  police, 
ventilation,  drainage,  cooking,  &c.,  are  sure  to  operate  in¬ 
juriously,  especially  in  the  destruction  of  the  esprit  du  corps 
and  morale  of  the  soldier. 

VII. — COOKING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

From  an  examination  of  the  tents  of  each  company,  pass 
to  its  kitchen.  Examine  the  cooking  utensils,  the  fuel — 
which  is  generally  extravagantly  wasted — and  the  rations 
which  have  been  drawn.  If  there  is  an  opportunity,  taste  the 
cooked  food,  and  criticise  the  cooking.  Endeavor  to  stim¬ 
ulate  an  ambition  to  make  wholesome  and  palatable  food 
with  the  existing  rations,  by  a  skillful  method  of  cooking 
with  the  simple  utensils  furnished  by  Government  and  the 
camp  fire.  Every  soldier  should  be  a  good  camp  cook,  and 
he  is  not  a  good  camp  cook  who  requires  a  cooking  stove  or 
a  large  assortment  of  utensils.  As  a  great  variety  of  cook¬ 
ing  stoves  intended  for  camps  are  in  use,  when  you  meet 
with  these,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  patterns  as  tested  by  experience.  But  do  not  en¬ 
courage  the  opinion  that  any  of  them,  or  anything  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Government,  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  or 
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efficiency  of  the.  soldier.  Foster  a  spirit  of  simplicity,  fru¬ 
gality,  and  hardihood  in  this  as  in  all  things. 

VIII. - QUARTERMASTER  AND  COMMISSARY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Subsequently,  you  will  call  on  the  quartermaster  and  com¬ 
missary,  and  investigate  the  method  of  making  requisitions, 
(these  should  come  from  the  captains  in  the  first  place,  and 
he  “consolidated”  by  the  colonel:  see  forms  13  and  14, 
Army  Reg.,  p.  267;)  of  receiving  and  accounting  for  supplies; 
of  dividing  the  rations  for  companies;  of  subdividing  for 
individuals;  and  again,  of  dividing  with  reference  to  time, 
(so  that  ten  days’  allowance  shall  not  be  exhausted  in  nine, 
&c.)  If  you  hear  complaint  of  insufficient  food,  look  closely 
at  these  points,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that,  with  honesty 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  providence,  there  will  always  be 
more  than  enough.  (See  If  205,  Revised  Army  Reg.,  p.  36; 
also  see  General  Orders  of  the  War  Department,  JSTo.  82, 
Sept.  23,  1861.) 

With  regard  to  the  important  matter  of  regimental  and 
company  funds,  the  queries  of  the  Return  sufficiently  indicate 
your  duties.  The  rations  provided  by  Government  do,  and 
necessarily  must,  exceed  the  wants  of  the  men.  If  less,  the 
soldier  would  suffer;  to  he  such  in  quantity  as  to  exactly 
meet  his  wants,  is,  it  is  obvious,  practically  impossible ;  they 
must  then  he  in  excess.  This  excess,  when  saved,  forms  the 
basis  of  “funds” — regimental,  company,  and  hospital. 
Where  these  funds  are  not  established,  either  the  excess 
must  be  wasted,  or  the  savings  be  diverted  from  their  legiti¬ 
mate  use,  namely,  “the  benefit  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
companies.” 

If  the  regimental  Council  of  Administration  is  regularly 
convened  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  if 
the  regimental  fund  is  properly  organized,  and  the  balances 
periodically  distributed  to  the  several  companies,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  company  funds  would  have  been  organized,  at  least 
partially. 
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IX. - SUTLER. 

Give  attention  to  tlie  sutler’s  store.  A  sutler  should  be 
engaged  for  each  regiment,  and  the  regulations  prescribed 
in  the  Articles  of  War  (Art.  29)  and" the  Army  Regulations 
(If  211  to  219,  p.  37,)  stringently  enforced  upon  him.  He 
should  be  required  to  keep  every  essential  article  for  a  healthy 
soldier’s  comfort,  not  provided  by  the  quartermaster,  such 
as  brushes,  blacking,  needles  and  thread,  pipes  and  tobacco, 
also  a  limited  supply  of  under-clothing,  and  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  offer  anything  likely  to  prove  unwholesome  to 
the  men,  such  as  green  fruit  and  leathery  pies.  Where  di¬ 
arrhoea  prevails,  both  the  sutler  and  itinerant  venders  should 
be  sharply  looked  after  in  this  respect.  If  the  sutler’s  list  of 
prices  is  not  conspicuously  posted,  you  will  urge  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Regulations  in  this  regard  be  forthwith 
observed. 


X. — RELATIONS  WITH  REGIMENTAL  SURGEON. 

Having  obtained  an  introduction  in  your  official  capacity 
to  the  regimental  surgeon,  it  will  not  generally  be  difficult 
for  you  to  gain  his  confidence  and  good  will,  for  your  duty 
will  lead  you  to  magnify  his  office,  and  if  he  properly  ap¬ 
preciates  its  responsibilities  and  difficulties,  he  •will  value 
the  service  you  will  be  able  to  render  him. 

XI. — DUTIES  AND  RIGHTS  OF  SURGEON. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  point  out  whatever  is  un 
favorable  to  the  health  of  the  regiment,  and  to  suggest  the 
proper  remedy.  You  should  encourage  him  to  make  and  to 
persevere  in  making  such  suggestions,  and  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  consistently  with  your  judgment,  should  add  the  weight 
of  your  own  influence  to  his  advice.  You  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  remind  the  surgeon  that  he  becomes  responsible  for 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  any  unjustifiable  sanitary 
condition  pertaining  to  the  camp,  or  to  the  management  of 
the  regiment,  against  which  he  does  not  perseveringly  ex¬ 
postulate. 
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It  is  difficult  to  define  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  regi¬ 
mental  surgeons,  because  these  vary  so  much  with  circum¬ 
stances.  The  medical  and  surgical  provision  for  a  regiment 
on  detached  service  of  a  special  kind  should  be  altogether 
different  from  that  of  a  regiment  quartered  with  many  others 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  general  hospital.  The  Regu¬ 
lations  were  not  formed  with  reference  to  large  armies  in 
the  field,  and  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  our  volunteer  surgeons  at  present  find  themselves. 
A  patient  study  of  their  provisions  will,  nevertheless,  dis¬ 
close  the  means  of  remedying  most  of  the  difficulties,  of 
which  you  will  hear  much  complaint.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  medical  director,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  the  major  general  commanding,  who,  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  purpose,  can  override  the  restrictions  ordinarily  placed 
upon  the  supply  of  medical  stores  and  hospital  conveniences. 

XII. — ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  REGIMENTAL  HOSPITALS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  TOO  EXTENSIVE. 

Inexperienced  regimental  surgeons  will  generally  be  found 
to  err  in  attempting  to  maintain  too  complicated  and  exten¬ 
sive  hospital  arrangements,  and  in  undertaking  to  deal  with 
cases  for  which  proper  supplies  and  accommodations  cannot 
be  provided,  except  in  fixed  general  hospitals.  There  should 
be  nothing  in  a  regimental  hospital  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
sudden  and  rapid  movements;  and  whenever  a  cure  cannot 
shortly  be  expected,  patients  should  be  transferred  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  hospital.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible;  and  when  you  meet  with  these,  you  are  expected  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  obtain  such  supplies  as  are  immedi¬ 
ately  needed,  and  which  cannot  be  got  by  official  process. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  requisition  upon  the  stores  of 
the  Commission,  by  an  appeal  to  local  benevolence,  or,  when 
necessary,  by  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of 
the  Commission.  Whenever  practical,  special  authority  for 
this  purpose  may  be  requested  by  telegraph.* 


*  Your  duty  in  this  particular  is  more  fully  explained — p.  79,  Doc.  40. 
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XIII. — RELATION  OF  REGIMENTAL  TO  GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 

Regimental  surgeons  also  frequently  err  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  sending  patients  to  general  hospital  who  have 
some  simple  illness  which  would  yield  to  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  camp  hospital  in  a  few  days.  Experience  is 
needed  to  enable  the  judgment  to  determine  confidently 
between  proper  and  improper  cases  for  camp  treatment, 
and  your  opportunities  of  observation  and  comparison  will 
stand  you  in  place  of  an  extended  experience  in  this  respect. 
It  is  your  primary  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  the  regimental  sur¬ 
geon,  not  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  but  to  guard  against  what¬ 
ever  weakens  the  regiment  or  embarrasses  the  use  of  its 
greatest  possible  strength  for  warlike  purposes.  The  sur¬ 
geon’s  stores,  and  the  hospital,  and  the  ambulance,  should 
all  be  instruments  to  the  end  of  the  utmost  possible  rapidity, 
spirit,  and  force  of  movement  in  the  regiment.  Discourage 
whatever  really  weakens  the  regiment;  encourage  whatever 
tends  to  strengthen  it  against  the  enemy.  Oftentimes  ten¬ 
derness  to  individuals  is  not  true  humanity;  and  the  surgeon 
whose  baggage  impedes  an  advance  or  a  retreat  may  easily 
be  the  cause  of  more  suffering  than  the  one  who  carries  the 
hospital  stores  for  a  regiment  in  a  knapsack,  or  whose  medi¬ 
cines  and  instruments  are  all  conveyed  in  a  pocket  case. 

XIV. — AMBULANCES  AND  AMBULANCE  STORES. 

The  surgeon  should  be  prepared  for  battle  duty.  If  he 
has  an  ambulance,  has  he  a  trusty  driver  for  it,  and  an  am¬ 
bulance  corps,  upon  which  he  can  depend  underfire?  Do 
they  know  how  to  lift  and  carry  a  man  with  shattered  limbs? 
Do  they  know  that  water  is  more  precious  than  gold  to  those 
who  follow  the  track  of  a  battle,  and  are  they  instructed 
how  to  secure  it  and  administer  it  providently?  Beds  and 
sheets  and  wine  and  delicate  food  in  the  hospital  tent  are  of 
little  consequence  to  the  regiment  compared  with  these  pre¬ 
parations.  It  is  usual  to  employ  the  band  as  an  ambulance 
corps,  but  it  will  be  of  little  service  unless  previously  drilled 
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for  the  duty,  and  habituated  to  obey  commands  from  the 
surgeon. 

XY. — FINAL  CONFERENCE  WITH  COMMANDING  OFFICER. 

Having  completed  your  survey  of  the  camp,  call  again  on 
the  commanding  officer,  and  acquaint  him,  in  such  a  manner 
as  you  judge  will  he  most  likely  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
with  whatever  you  have  seen  to  he  important  sanitary  de 
fects  of  the  camp;  question  him  if  they  cannot  he  remedied, 
or  point  out  the  proper  remedies.  Full  and  specific  direc¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  given  you.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  depends  mainly  on  your  general  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  health,  and  upon  your  ingenuity  and  tact  in  so 
dealing  in  each  case  as,  under  the  circumstances,  will  most 
contribute  to  the  desired  result.  The  present  instructions 
have  reference  only  to  the  more  common  defects  of  camps, 
and  to  remedies  of  general  application. 

XVI. — FREQUENT  CHANGE  OF  CAMP  SITES,  IMPORTANT. 

As  experience  proves  that  every  camp  ground  becomes 
poisoned  or  malarious  (it  is  supposed  from  the  accumulated 
emanations  from  the  bodies  of  the  men)  after  thirty  days,  at 
most,  of  occupation,  you  will  urge  on  the  colonel  the  import¬ 
ance  of  frequent  changes  of  position,  even  if  only  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few7  hundred  yards,  and  it  may  be  best  for  you  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  safe  and  advantageous  site  to  wffiich  the  camp  may  be 
removed.  Camp  sites  lately  vacated  should  in  no  case  be 
reoccupied.  Looking  to  sanitary  conditions  alone,  a  camp 
site  cannot  he  changed  too  often.  Such  change  also  tends 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  camp  life,  and  improves  the 
moral  tone  of  the  men. 

XVII. — SELECTION  OF  CAMP  SITE. 

In  studying  the  salubrity  of  a  position,  you  should  not 
neglect  to  observe  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  Should  it 
be  damp  or  hard  and  impervious,  it  will  generally  be  your 
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duty  to  urge  a  change  of  position.  If  a  change  for  the  better 
cannot  be  made,  you  should  recommend  the  mqst  careful 
drainage  without  delay. 

With  regal'd  to  the  selection  of  camp  sites,  and  the  proper 
precautions  for  the  lodging  of  the  men,  you  will  find  useful 
hints  in  the  Report  on  Military  Hygiene,  p.  7 ;  also  in  Rules  for 
Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldier ,  If  15,  16,  17,  18,  19;  also 
in  Doc.  28,  Advice  as  to  Camping. 

XVIII. - ARTIFICIAL  DRAINAGE. 

Should  the  camp  be  on  a  side-hill,  you  will  especially 
recommend  catch-water  drains  above  it,  and  round  its  sides, 
by  which  the  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill 
will  be  effectually  diverted.  You  will  endeavor  to  secure 
also,  in  every  case ,  the  digging  of  a  trench  (the  deeper  the 
better,  but  at  least  six  inches  deep)  around  each  tent  or  hut. 
These  trenches  should  be  connected,  as  far  as  may  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  main  drains,  so  as  to 
readily  carry  oflf  rain  water.  They  should  be  made  as  straight 
as  practicable,  as  all  sinuosities  arrest  the  flow  of  water,  and 
lead  to  stagnation.  The  sides  should  be  cut  sloping. 

You  will  urge,  if  you  see  occasion,  that  all  drains,  espe¬ 
cially  those  around  tents  and  huts)  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
that  refuse  food,  &c.,  be  not  thrown  into  them.  If  they  be¬ 
come  offensive,  they  should  be  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  dis¬ 
infected  with  lime  or  charcoal. 

In  camps  likely  to  be  occupied  for  some  time,  especially  in 
winter-quarter  camps,  the  “streets”  should  be  perfectly 
“  turnpiked,”  or  rounded,  with  a  regular  convexity,  from  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  drains,  falling  into  a  regular  concave  for 
the  drains,  with  a  convex  rise  again,  to  the  front  of  the.  tents. 

XIX. - VENTILATION. 

Both  in  tents  and  huts,  or  citizens’  houses  occupied  by 
soldiers,  if  they  aftord  proper  shelter,  there  is  generally  a 
deficient  ventilation,  which  is  often  the  parent  of  much  dis- 
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ease.  Wherever  you  find  this  to  be  the  case,  you  must 
endeavor  to  devise  some  immediately  practicable  remedy  or 
improvement,  such  as  cutting  square  openings  in  the  ends 
of  tents,  to  be  covered  with  canvas  flaps,  fastened  down  when 
necessary  by  lacings,  or  in  a  house,  opening  additional  win¬ 
dows,  or  establishing  wooden  flues  through  the  building. 
Where  it  is  feasible,  ventilation  may  be  very  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  introducing  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  into  such 
flue.  A  Sibley  tent  may  be  effectually  ventilated  by  hang¬ 
ing  a  lantern  near  the  roof.  Any  large  building  occupied 
as  a  hospital  will  require  immediate  attention,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  providing  it  with  perfect  ventilation. 

XX.  — SINKS,  MANURE  AND  OFFAL. 

In  all  cases  you  will  visit  the  privies  of  the  camp,  and  let 
it  be  seen  that  you  regard  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
formed  and  kept  as  most  seriously  affecting  the  character  of 
the  regiment,  as  it  is  sure  to  have  an  important  relation  to 
its  sanitary  condition.  A  proper  arrangement  of  the  privies, 
and  the  usual  method  employed  in  well  organized  armies  of 
keeping  them,  is  described  in  14,  page  6  of  the  Rules  for 
Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldier. 

You  will  advise  that  the  manure  and  litter  of  all  horses 
and  cattle  be  collected,  removed  from  camp  and  covered  with 
earth,  or  burned,  at  short  and  regular  intervals;  and  also 
that  the  offal  of  cattle  slaughtered  near  any  camp  or  post  be 
buried  at  once,  and  at  sufficient  depth.  See  page  10,  Report 
of  Military  Hygiene . 

XXI.  — REFUSE  FOOD  AND  SLOPS. 

You  will  observe  whether  men  are  in  the  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  refuse  food  or  slops  anywhere  and  at  random,  or 
of  doing  anything  else  that  tends  to  make  the  atmosphere  of 
the  camp  unwholesome.  If  such  practices  prevail,  you  will 
do  all  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 
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XXII. — DISINFECTANTS, 

You  will  ascertain  whether  quicklime  or  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  Paris)  can  be  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities 
for  purposes  of  disinfection ;  and  if  so,  recommend  its  free 
use.  The  use  of  lime  is  to  he  especially  urged  for  the  white¬ 
washing  of  hospitals,  quarters,  &c.  If  neither  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  at  hand,  you  will  remember  that  charcoal  (either 
wood  or  peat)  is  among  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  deo¬ 
dorizers  or  disinfectants,  and  urge  that  men  be  detailed  to 
burn  a  supply  of  this  material,  and  that  it  be  copiousty 
used. 


XXIII.— —WATER, 

If  the  water  supplied  to  the  men  is  impure  or  unwhole¬ 
some,  you  will  endeavor  to  devise  some  mode  of  improving 
it,  however  rough  and  temporary — as,  for  instance,  aeration, 
by  letting  it  fall  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  filtration 
through  a  barrel  half  full  of  coarsely-powdered  charcoal. 
All  springs  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  secured  by  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  a  barrel,  or  with  masonry.  All  springs 
and  wells  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time,  and  be 
kept  always  under  a  guard.  Wells  should  be  cleaned  out 
with  care,  especially  in  cases  of  epidemic.  They  are  apt  to 
become  foul,  from  matters  carelessly  or  wantonly  thrown 
into  them.  They  are  then  fruitful  sources  of  disease. 

XXIV. — FRAUDS  AS  TO  CLOTHING. 

If  you  find  that  clothing  or  other  articles  furnished  by  con¬ 
tract  have  proved  so  grossly  defective  as  to  indicate  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  you  will  report  all  particulars 
in  regard  thereto,  and  will  also  forward  written  statements, 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  on  which  the  Commission  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  criminal  proceedings  against  the  contractor 
can  be  instituted  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
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XXV. — QUALITY  OF  RATIONS  AND  MODE  OF  COOKING. 

You  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
rations,  and  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

If  they  are  unwholesome  from  bad  cookery,  you  will  point 
out  the  defect,  and  urge  its  remedy.  See  If  8,  9,  10,  and  11, 
of  Rules  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldier. 

Should  you  find  the  meal-times  of  the  soldier  less  regular 
than  they  might  be,  you  will  urge  the  necessity  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is  known  to  be  provo¬ 
cative  of  diarrhoea  and  other  disorders. 

You  will  keep  in  view  the  importance  of  varying  the  ra¬ 
tions,  and  of  supplying  the  men  with  fresh  vegetables  as  far 
as  practicable. 


XXVI. - BEDDING. 

You  will  recommend  the  use  of  beds  of  hemlock,  pine,  or 
cedar  boughs  where  they  can  be  readily  had.  If  straw  be 
so  used,  it  should  be  taken  to  a  distance  from  camp  and 
burned  at  least  once  a  week. 

XXVII.— AIRING  OF  TENTS. 

All  plank  floorings  of  tents  should  be  raised  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  the  ground  under  them  may  be  covered  with 
lime  or  charcoal. 

Tents  should  be  raised  and  their  interior  and  floors  ex¬ 
posed  to  direct  sunlight  every  fine  day,  if  possible.  They 
should  be  struck,  turned  inside  out,  and  thoroughly  sunned, 
and  the  plank  floors,  if  any,  raised  and  sunned  once  a  week, 
at  least. 

XXVIII. — TRANSMISSION  OF  SAVINGS. 

The  permanent  assignment  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  by  means  of  the  Allotment  System,  to 
those  dependent  on  them  for  subsistence,  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Such  systematic  disposition  of  their  pay  is  important, 
as  well  from  hygienic  as  from  economical  considerations, 
for  habits  of  providence  are  favorable  to  health. 
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XXIX. — PUNISHMENTS. 

You  will  report  if  you  observe  or  bear  of  any  unusual 
method  of  punishment,  and  what  its  results  have  been. 

XXX. - MODE  0E  MAKING  RETURNS  TO  CENTRAL  OFFICE. 

In  all  cases,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  completing  your 
inspection  of  any  camp,  prepare  in  ink,  your  return  of  obser¬ 
vations  made.  The  manner  in  which  this  return  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  used,  can  in  part  be  inferred  from  the  Summary 
of  Statistics  derived  from  a  limited  number  of  returns  of 
inspections,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Commission’s  Docu¬ 
ment  Ho.  40. 

You  are  particularly  enjoined  to  be  careful  to  avoid  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  The  return  should  represent,  and  will  be  assumed  to 
represent,  your  own  personal  observations  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  your  judgment  upon  all  the  information  you  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  The  larger  part  of  the  questions  of  the 
return  can  be  answered  with  considerable  confidence  from 
your  own  observations  alone. 

Answers  should  be  given  to  all  questions  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable;  mere  guesses,  however,  should  never  be  returned 
when  facts  are  demanded. 

Vague  answers  must  be  carefully  avoided.  As  a  rule,  the 
information  returned  should  be  as  precise,  full,  and  detailed 
as  is  practicable. 

Each  return  should  be  complete  in  itself,  replies  to  ques¬ 
tions,  which  may  have  been  answered  in  a  previous  report, 
not  being  neglected. 

The  locality  of  the  camp  site  (Q.  1)  should  be  so  described 
that  a  visitor  years  hence,  guided  by  the  return,  would  ex¬ 
perience  little  difficulty  in  finding  it — as  “  Camp  Bucking¬ 
ham,  on  Meridian  Hill,  between  7th  and  14th  streets,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  or,  “Camp  Johnson,  3J  miles  from  Turkey- 
Hill,  Mississippi,  on  the  old  road  to  Holly  Springs.” 

The  various  designations,  if  more  than  one,  of  the  regi- 
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ment  or  corps  inspected  (Q.  6)  should  be  given;  as  “84th 
Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  infantry,  (U.  S.  Chas¬ 
seurs;”)  or,  “  71st  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in¬ 
fantry,  (California  Regiment.”) 

The  full  military  titles  of  officers  should  be  stated,  as 
Major  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  commanding  army-corps, 
not  General  Banks;  or,  Brigadier  General  E.  S.  Keyes, 
commanding  division,  not  General  E.  S.  Keyes. 

Facts  pertaining  to  the  previous  military  education  and 
experience  (if  any)  of  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment 
(Q.  7)  may  be  given,  as  “  Graduate  of  West  Point,”  “Served 
in  the  war  of  the  Crimea,”  “Hungarian  Army  officer,” 
“Served  in  Continental  and  in  South  American  armies.” 

If  a  subordinate  officer  is  in  command,  or  if  the  command 
of  the  regiment  has  been  transferred,  (Q.  7,)  explanatory 
circumstances  of  general  interest  should  be  stated ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  20th  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  in¬ 
fantry,  inspected  December  28,1861,  “Colonel  Wm.  Ray¬ 
mond  Lee,  (West  Point  graduate,)  prisoner;  Lieut.  Colonel 
Francis  W.  W.  Palfrey  commanding.” 

The  answer  required  by  the  note  to  question  20  has  some¬ 
times  not  been  given,  the  note  escaping  the  attention  of  the 
inspector. 

You  must  not  consider  your  field  of  investigation  restricted 
to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  these  instructions,  or  to  those 
with  regard  to  which  the  queries  of  the  Return  relate. 
Questions  of  strategy  and  tactics  are  not  within  your  official 
province,  but  all  questions  are  so  that  relate  to  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  physique  or  morale  of  the  army.  Nor  is  the 
army  to  be  considered  merely  in  its  personal  aspect,  but  as 
an  aggregate  of  men  and  material — a  living  organism.  What¬ 
ever  would  materially  aflect  its  vigor  and  mobility  as  a 
whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  sanitary  inquiry. 
Thus,  the  condition  of  its  horses  and  wagons,  may  at  times 
become  worthy  of  your  careful  notice. 
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XXXI. - STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CAMP  AND 

PARTICULARS  OF  ADVICE  GIVEN,  TO  ACCOMPANY  THE 
“  RETURN.” 

Accompanying  your  Return,  send  to  this  office  a  written 
report  of  any  notable  characteristic  of  the  camp  of  which 
information  will  not  otherwise  have  been  given,  and  especially 
state  the  more  important  particulars  of  the  advice  which  you 
have  offered  to  the  regimental,  company,  or  medical  officers, 
and  wherein  you  have  been  able  to  be  of  assistance  to  them. 
Report  also  if  any  of  the  officers  exhibit  habits  or  marked 
peculiarities,  or  if  they  express  opinions  from  which  influ¬ 
ences  affecting  conditions  of  health  are  likely  to  arise,  as: 
“  Captain  of  Co.  B,  regards  coffee  as  an  all  sufficient  pro¬ 
phylactic  against  malaria,  urges  his  men  to  fill  their  canteens 
with  it  every  morning,  and  chew  the  berry  when  on  night 
duties.” 

The  discretionary  duty  here  indicated  is  not  to  be  neglected 
because  discretionary.  It  is  often  one  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

XXXII. - CASE  OF  PERSISTENT  NEGLECT  OF  SANITARY  PRE¬ 

CAUTIONS. 

If  you  have  found  your  advice  disregarded,  and  important 
sanitary  precautions  persistently  neglected,  without  sufficient 
military  or  other  reasons  therefor,  address  the  proper  officer  on 
the  subject  in  writing,  stating  the  grounds  of  your  advice. 
Take  pains  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  irritation 
or  give  offence,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  send  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  this  office,  together  with  any  answer  which  may  have 
been  given  you. 

In  visits  subsequent  to  the  first,  all  important  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  previous  reports  should  be  noticed  ;  and 
especially  it  should  be  stated  whether  and  how  far  advice  pre¬ 
viously  given  has  been  followed,  and  with  what  results. 

Whenever  you  see  occasion,  advise  action  which  you  think 
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desirable  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  or  to  be  initiated  at 
"Washington.  On  urgent  occasions,  communicate  directly  with 
the  Governors  of  States  or  other  authorities,  sending  copies  of 
your  communications  to  this  office. 

I  am,  doctor, 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  3J. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  ESS. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  INSPECTORS 

CONCERNING 

CERTAIN  CAMPAIGN  DUTIES. 


Central  Office  of  Sanitary  Commission, 

Washington,  December  1  st,  1862. 

To  each  General  Inspector  of  the  Sanitary  Commission : 

INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  SUMMARY  INSPECTIONS  AND  THE  USE  OF  FORM  C. 

Sir — In  Doc.  No.  51  you  have  been  instructed  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  procedure  when  engaged  in  visiting  troops 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  at  rest  in  camp.  Accompanying 
these  instructions  you  have  received  a  series  of  inquiries 
incorporated  in  a  form,  (A,)  which  you  were  requested  to 
reply  to  as  minutely  as  possible.  This  form  of  return  is 
applicable  only  to  the  inspection  of  troops  at  rest.  During 
an  active  campaign  it  will  be,  as  a  general  rule,  impracticable 
to  continue  these  inspections ;  and  another  form  of  return  has 
been  prepared,  which,  while  it  is  of  a  summary  character, 
yet  conforms  in  its  chief  points  to  the  general  divisions  of  the 
more  minute  return. 

A  large  portion  of  the  army  has  already  been  inspected 
according  to  Form  A,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  every 
regiment  should  receive  one  such  thorough  inspection.  A 
list  of  those  regiments  which  have  been  so  inspected  will  be 
furnished  you .  Their  minute  inspection  need  not  be  repeated , 
but  it  is  important  that  their  sanitary  history  should  be 
continued  by  the  more  summary  inspection  of  Form  C. 
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When  from  circumstances  you  are  unable  to  use  the  more 
formal  return  in  regiments  hitherto  not  inspected,  you  will 
collect  all  the  information  you  can  by  the  more  condensed 
Form  C,  taking  advantage,  however,  of  the  first  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  an  inspection  by  Form  A. 

The  points  to  he  investigated  are  divided  first  into  two 
heads — those  of  observation  and  those  of  inquiry,  and  the 
latter  are  again  sub-divided  into  inquiries  made  of  the  Surgeon 
and  those  addressed  to  other  officers  of  the  regiment. 

An  abstract  has  been  made  of  these  inquiries,  arranged 
according  to  these  divisions,  in  the  form  of  memoranda,  on 
three  slips,  to  he  attached  for  reference,  while  inspecting,  to 
the  cover  of  a  note  hook.  These  memoranda  suggest  every 
point  of  investigation  included  in  the  return,  the  numerals 
attached  indicating  the  inquiries  to  which  they  refer.  Notes 
of  inspection  can  he  immediately  entered  under  the  appropriate 
numeral,  the  return  being  at  once  filled  up  from  these  notes 
by  yourself  or  your  assistant,  receiving  in  the  latter  case 
your  revision  and  signature  before  being  sent  to  this  office. 
These  returns  should  be  sent  to  the  office  immediately  upon 
being  filled  up. 

Through  your  professional  relations  to  the  surgeon,  you 
will  generally  be  able  to  derive  full  information  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  hospital,  its  supply,  and  the  measure  of 
sickness  in  camp ;  and  thus,  even  when  visits  to  other  officers 
are  undesirable,  or  necessarily  brief,  you  should  seek,  if  pos¬ 
sible^  to  become  through  him  so  well  informed  on  these  points 
that  you  may  answer  minutely  the  inquiries  of  the  General 
Divisions  XIX  and  XX. 

You  should  also  give  especial  attention  to  conditions  and 
circumstances  affecting  discipline,  indicating,  when  it  may 
be  in  your  power,  instances  where  its  neglect  has  induced 
sickness  or  notably  impaired  the  effective  power  of  a  regiment 
for  active  operations  in  the  field. 

In  general,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  fuller 
instructions  heretofore  given  you,  (Doc.  51;)  a  more  or  less 
literal  conformity  thereto  being  left  to  your  judgment,  to  be 
determined  by  existing  circumstances. 
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In  rendering  your  “return”  of  inspection  you  are  not  to 
be  limited  to  accurate  replies  to  tbe  queries  of  Form  C,  but 
may  in  addition  approximate  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  tbe 
more  complete  Form  A. 

In  order  to  procure  a  continuous  sanitary  history  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  summary  inspections  should  be  made  of 
every  regiment,  under  all  circumstances,  at  least  once  a 
quarter,  and  monthly  if  convenient.  Regiments  should  be 
visited  more  frequently,  and  it  should  be  your  aim  to  survey 
the  whole  field  of  your  duties,  and  confer  with  every  surgeon 
at  least  weekly. 

INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  WEEKLY  REPORTS. 

That  the  central  offices  may  be  kept  well  informed  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  through  its  inspectors  and 
their  assistants,  inspectors  will  hereafter  be  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  general  weekly  report,  which  is  to  be  sent  punctually 
to  the  office  of  the  Commission  at  Louisville  or  Washington. 
In  this  report  you  will  designate  the  regiments  and  hospitals 
which  you  have  visited,  or  with  whose  officers  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  matters  of  their  duty,  and,  so  far  as  convenient, 
whatever  you  have  observed  or  done  of  interest  with  reference 
to  each.  You  will  also  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  troops 
generally  under  your  observation,  especially  of  changes  which 
have  occurred,  or  are  occurring,  in  their  sanitary  condition ; 
of  the  condition  of  hospitals,  regimental  and  general,  their 
deficiencies  and  the  causes  of  these,  the  condition  and  business 
of  the  relief  station  or  stations,  (whether  fixed,  floating,  or 
ambulatory,)  under  your  superintendence,  especially  stating, 
in  a  concise  form,  (suitable  for  publication,)  the  amount  of  each 
sort  of  goods  issued  to  the  hospitals,  (with  names  of  surgeons,) 
corps  or  individuals  relieved,  with  any  remarks  or  explana¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  required  to  satisfy  contributors  of  goods 
that  they  are  issued  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
Commission  to  the  public,  together  with  any  other  observa¬ 
tions  which  will  be  likely  to  aid  the  Commission  and  its 
officers  in  understanding  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  army. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  REPORTS  ABOUT  SUPPLIES. 

Special  information  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  relief 
station,  with  instructions  as  to  their  supply,  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  demand  will  be  made  to  the  depot  from  which  supplies 
are  drawn,  whether  this  he  in  charge  of  a  Secretary  or  of 
another  officer  of  the  Commission  ;  all  such  information  is  to 
he  transmitted  to  the  Central  Office  from  the  Depot  at  frequent 
intervals,  with  reports  from  the  officer  in  charge  as  to  supplies 
in  hand  and  wanted,  the  prospective  demand,  &c. 

INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  HISTORICAL  REPORTS  OF  REGIMENTS. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  records  of  the  Commission  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  all  the  regiments  in  the  service, 
especially  of  their  sanitary  and  medical  history.  This  is  not 
to  interfere  with  the  more  important  duty  of  inspections,  hut 
is  to  he  procured  as  other  engagements  allow.  In  doing 
your  part  toward  the  realization  of  this  purpose,  you  will 
please  make  special  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  epidemics, 
prolonged  encampments,  severe  fatigue  duties,  marchings, 
forced  or  otherwise,  engagements  with  the  enemy,  and  pitched 
battles,  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  each,  since 
the  regiment  entered  service  up  to  the  period  of  the  first 
inspection  hy  Form  C.  Thereafter  the  historical  record  will 
refer  only  to  the  period  intervening  between  the  dates  of 
inspection. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 
General  Secretary. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

TSTo.  03. 


RULES 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL  OFFICE. 


Washington,  September  22,  1862. 

The  business  of  this  Office  is  becoming  so  complicated  that 
the  following  rules  are  deemed  necessary  to  secure  its  efficient 
control.  Rules  already  in  force,  and  customs  established, 
are  to  be  maintained  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  consist 
with  these  : 


I. 

One  of  the  Associate  Secretaries  will  be  constantly  in 
charge  of  the  Office,  and  will  be  directly  responsible  for  all 
the  business  of  the  Office,  except  as  follows: 

1.  Correspondence  about  supplies  and  nurses,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  donations  and  remittances,  which  will 
be  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

2.  Accounts,  and  the  keeping  of  supply  and  document 
books,  which  will  be  referred  to  the  Accountant. 

3.  Special  or  individual  relief,  which  will  be  referred  to  the 
Special  Relief  Agent  for  Washington. 

4.  The  preparation  of  statistics,  which  will  be  referred  to 
the  Actuary. 

5.  The  business  of  the  Hospital  Directory,  which  will  be 
referred  to  the  Directory  Clerk. 

6.  The  business  of  the  Special  Hospital  Inspection,  which 
will  be  referred,  to  the  Chief  of  Special  Hospital  Inspection. 

Each  of  the  above-named  officers  will  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  charge,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
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comprehensively  supervise  the  whole  business  of.  the  Office. 
He  should  be  promptly  made  acquainted  with  any  specially 
important  or  unusual  occurrence  within  their  respective  fields 
of  duty. 


II. 

All  letters  arriving  on  business  of  the  Office  should  be 
opened  at  the  desk  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  immediately  folded 
and  endorsed  as  follows: 

1.  Number. 

2.  Who  from. 

3.  Where  written. 

4.  Date. 

5.  When  received. 

6.  Brief  note  or  syllabus  of  contents. 

7.  (If  they  require  action  or  answer)  to  whom  referred. 

A  record  of  the  endorsement  on  each  letter  will  be  made 
in  a  book  of  letters  received. 

Important  letters,  and  such  as  do  not  come  within  the  usual 
routine  of  the  Office,  will  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  in  charge. 

All  letters,  after  being  answered  or  acted  upon,  will  be 
returned  to  the  desk  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  if  ansivered,  with 
an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  answer,  or  the  page  of 
the  Letter  Book  containing  a  copy  of  the  answer,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  person  answering;  if  not  answered ',  with  the 
name  of  the  person  who  has  undertaken  any  duty  required 
by  the  letter. 

A  margin  on  the  left  is  to  be  given  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
on  cap  or  letter  sheets,  and  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
on  note  sheets,  in  all  official  reports,  letters,  notes,  or  papers 
for  record,  prepared  in  this  Office. 

Every  letter  to  be  sent  out  on  business  of  the  Commission 
is  to  be  copied,  or  a  memorandum  of  its  contents  is  to  he 
copied,  in  the  Press  Letter  Book,  with  date,  signer’s  name, 
and  direction. 

All  telegrams  sent  are  to  be  copied  and  recorded,  with  a 
note  of  the  time  when  they  were  sent. 
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All  telegrams  received  are  to  be  immediately  pasted  in  a 
book,  with  a  note  of  the  time  when  they  were  received. 

III. 

Each  officer  will  keep  a  diary  of  his  official  duties,  with 
such  observations  as  he  may  be  disposed  to  add,  such  being 
especially  requested  as  will  help  to  form  a  history  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  it. 
This  diary  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Commission. 

IV. 

As  from  the  nature  of  the  duty  assumed  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  much  urgent  irregular  business  is  liable  to  arise, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  as  far  as  possible  all  regular 
business  should  be  transacted  methodically  and  punctually. 
It  is  expected  that  all  regular  office  duties  will  be  performed 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  If  this  is  found, 
as  a  rule,  impracticable  in  any  department,  the  Secretary  in 
charge  should  be  informed  of  it,  in  which  case  he  will  engage 
additional  force,  or  make  a  new  adjustment  of  duties,  as  a 
remedy. 

V. 

Expenditures  on  account  of  the  Commission  are  authorized 
to  be  made  only  upon  the  order  of  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Associate  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the  Special 
Relief  Agent,  or  by  the  Inspectors  and  Travelling  Agents, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  one  of  the  above-named  Officers. 

All  claims  upon  the  Commission,  before  payment  at  this 
Office,  must  be  approved  by  one  of  the  above-named  Officers. 

Freight  bills  must  be  certified  just  and  correct  by  the 
Transportation  Clerk,  before  they  are  approved  for  payment. 

Before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month,  an  account  of  all  claims 
against  the  Commission,  for  goods  or  services  rendered  to  it 
during  the  previous  month,  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  col¬ 
lected,  approved,  and  paid,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Office 
will  be  audited  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  assisted  by  an  expert 


accountant,  or  if  that  is  impracticable,  by  any  two  of  the 
above-named  Officers. 


VI. 

As  soon  as  invoices  are  received,  they  will  be  acknowledged, 
as  per  printed  form  A,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  will 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Accountant,  who  will  enter  them 
in  detail  in  the  Transit  and  Invoice  Books.  The  invoices  (or 
copies  of  them)  with  any  other  advices  received  of  goods  to 
arrive,  will  be  transferred  to  the  necessary  Storekeeper,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  supplies  they  indicate. 

The  Transportation  Clerk  will  visit  the  railroad  stations 
and  river  landings  daily,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  will  collect  the  way-bills,  and  take  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  required,  to  inform  himself  of  the  arrival  of  goods. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  station  or  landing,  he  will  give  receipts 
for  the  parcels.  He  will  then  see  that  they  are  moved  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  Receiving  Storehouse ; 
and  will  especially  endeavor  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  accu¬ 
mulation  at  the  stations  and  landings,  or  elsewhere.  When 
packages  have  arrived,  marked  so  as  to  be  identified  as 
corresponding  to  invoices  received,  these  should  be  preferred 
to  be  left,  if  the  accumulation  is  so  great  that  some  must  be 
left  away  from  the  Receiving  Storehouse.  But  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  packages  are  to  be  conveyed  at  once  to  the  Receiving 
Storehouse.  As  soon  as  goods  have  arrived,  they  will  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  per  printed  form 
B,  said  acknowledgments  having  been  prepared  by  the  Ac¬ 
countant.  When  packages  are  addressed  to  individual  regi¬ 
ments,  companies,  or  persons,  in  care  of  the  Commission,  they 
will  be  sent  at  once,  with  the  corresponding  invoices,  to  the 
Local  Storekeeper,  who  will  receipt  to  the  Receiving  Store¬ 
keeper  for  them,  and  notify  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  their 
arrival.  The  Assistant  Secretary  will  then  apprise  the  parties 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  as  per  printed  form  C. 

The  Receiving  Storekeeper  will  call  daily  upon  the  Ac¬ 
countant,  for  invoices  or  other  memoranda.  As  soon  as 


packages  are  received  at  the  Receiving  Storehouse,  he  will 
open  them,  assort,  and  count  or  measure  their  contents,  com- 
pare  them  with  the  invoices  or  memoranda  which  will  have 
been  given  him,  endorse  these  according  to  the  facts  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  return  them  to  the  Accountant.  The  Receiving 
Storekeeper  will  store  away  the  articles  received  in  cases,  each 
sort  by  itself.  He  will  deliver  articles  only  upon  a  requisition 
approved  hv  one  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
or  the  Chief  Clerk.  He  will  keep  an  account  of  all  goods 
received,  (whether  with  or  without  invoices,  or  with  or  without 
numbers  or  marks  of  identity,)  and  of  all  delivered,  and  will 
every  morning,  before  nine  o’clock,  hand  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  his  report  of  the  stock  on  hand,  up  to  the  previous 
evening,  as  per  printed  form  I). 

The  Local  Storekeeper  will  keep  a  full  supply  of  ail  sorts 
of  goods  received  by  the  Commission,  making  requisition 
upon  the  Receiving  Storekeeper  for  this  purpose,  (this  requi¬ 
sition  being  ordinarily  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary.)  He  will  deliver  on  requisitions  in  manuscript, 
or  as  per  printed  forms  E  and  F,  signed  or  approved  by  any 
Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  or  the  Chief  Clerk;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  these  Officers,  he  will  meet  immediate  and 
urgent  calls  with  the  written  approval  of  any  Inspector  of  the 
Commission,  reporting  such  cases  as  soon  as  practicable  after¬ 
wards  to  one  of  these  Officers,  who  will  then  endorse  his 
approval.  He  will  take  receipts  from  all  parties  to  whom  he 
issues.  When  such  parties  are  at  a  distance  he  will  send  by 
mail,  or  other  safe  conveyance,  the  invoice,  as  per  printed 
form  G,  which  should  be  returned  to  him  receipted.  He  will 
every  morning,  before  nine  o’clock,  hand  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  a  report,  as  per  printed  form  D,  of  the  stock  on 
hand  in  his  storehouse  the  preceding  evening,  and  will  also 
furnish  a  tri-monthly  report  of  the  supplies  he  has  issued, 
and  to  whom.  He  will  keep  a  Requisition  Book,  in  which 
will  be  entered,  every  evening,  copies  of  the  requisitions  which 
have  been  met  during  the  preceding  day.  The  book  will 
then  be  transferred'toThe  Accountant  until  required  next  day 
by  the  local  Storekeeper. 

Doc.  53. 
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Punctual  entries  will  be  made  by  the  Accountant  in  the 
columns  of  the  Transit  Book,  under  the  several  heads 
following : 

(1.)  Invoice,  date  of  receipt  of. 

(2.)  Consignment  number. 

(3.)  Consigner,  name  of. 

(4.)  Shipment,  place  of. 

(5.)  Shipment,  date  of. 

(6.)  Folio  of  Invoice  Book. 

(7.)  Number  of  package. 

(8.)  Date  of  arrival. 

Column  7  refers  to  the  number  or  mark  inscribed  on  each 
individual  package,  as  per  invoice ;  not  to  the  collective  num¬ 
ber  of  many  or  several  packages  mentioned  in  one  invoice. 

The  Accountant  will  also  keep  an  Invoice  Book  and  a 
Requisition  Ledger.  In  the  former  exact  copies  in  detail  of 
each  invoice  will  be  entered  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  and  an 
entry  of  the  page  on  which  each  invoice  is  commenced  will 
be  made  in  column  6  of  the  transit  book.  The  Requisition 
Ledger  will  be  posted  up  from  the  Local  Storekeeper’s  Requi¬ 
sition  Book  daily,  and  will  show  the  current  issues  to  all 
hospitals  or  individuals. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary. 


SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  54. 


Sanitary  Commission, 

New  York  Agency ,  823  Broadway, 
October  22,  1862. 

Applications  for  material  to  be  manufactured  into  hospital 
clothing  are  constantly  received  by  us.  I  regret  to  state  that 
the  Commission,  after  a  short  trial  of  the  plan  of  furnishing 
material,  finds  it  working  so  badly  for  its  own  interest,  that 
it  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  it.  We  find  that  if  we 
supply  any  Societies  with  material,  we  must  supply  all ,  and 
that  to  attempt  this,  would  ruin  our  treasury  in  twenty  days. 

Nothing  but  the  unbought,  freely-given  services  of  our 
people  at  home,  both  in  furnishing  material  and  labor ,  can 
avail  to  meet  the  vast  demand  for  Hospital  Clothing  existing 
among  our  brave,  suffering  troops.  If  you  recall  the  fact  that 
we  have  70,000  men  in  General  Hospitals,  10,000  more  in 
Regimental  Hospitals,  and  perhaps  50,000  morein  convalescent 
and  other  camps,  you  will  see  what  a  vast  supply  these  130,000 
sick  or  invalid  soldiers  require.  For  you  have  only  to  think 
how  much  change  of  clothing,  how  much  costly  medicine, 
how  much  delicate  food,  how  much  wine  and  other  stimu¬ 
lants,  a  single  sick  person  at  home  requires,  to  appreciate  the 
endless  wants  of  130,000  men  in  our  hospitals  and  camps, 
one  third  seriously  ill,  one  third  really  sick,  and  one  third 
ailing.  Nothing  short  of  the  free  activity  and  free  contribu¬ 
tions  of  every  family,  hamlet,  village,  church,  and  commu¬ 
nity  throughout  the  loyal  States,  continued  as  long  as  the 
war  continues,  can  avail  to  meet  this  never-ending,  always- 
increasing  drain. 

It  is  the  little  springs  of  fireside  labor  oozing  into  the  rills 
of  village  industry,  these  again  uniting  in  the  streams  of 
county  beneficence,  and  these  in  State  or  larger  movements, 
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flowing  together  into  the  rivers  which  directly  empty  into 
our  great  national  reservoir  of  supplies,  which  could  alone 
render  possible  the  vast  outflow  of  assistance  which  the 
Sanitary  Commission  is  lending  our  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  one  statement  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  supply  from  our  treasury  the 
material  of  this  home-labor  for  our  cause.  During  the  month 
of  September,  the  Sanitary  Commission  distributed  daily 
through  its  various  agencies.  West,  East,  and  South,  as  well 
as  can  he  now  ascertained,  not  less  than  26,000  articles , which, 
at  an  estimated  value  of  50  cents  each,  were  worth  thirteen 
thousand  dollars,  ($13,000.)  In  a  month  of  31  days,  as  any 
one  can  see,  this  would  amount  to  over  $400,000  !  and 
supposing  only  half  the  value  to  he  in  the  material,  you  can 
•see  that  it  would  cost  us  $200,000  per  month  to  supply  the 
material  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  given  us.  This 
statement  equally  demonstrates  the  munificence  of  our  contrib¬ 
utors,  in  the  past,  and  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  substi¬ 
tute  our  money  for  their  free  gifts.  No !  the  moment  the 
liberality  and  confidence  of  the  homes  and  villages  desert 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  that  moment  its  work  of  relief  is 
ended. 

Remember  that  the  present  destitution  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  which  it  requires  such  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  alleviate,  is  in  spite  of  the  comprehensive, 
energetic,  and  liberal  exertions  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Government.  The  admirable  head  of  the  Medical 
Department,  Surgeon  General  Hammond,  is  laboring  with 
most  indefatigable  zeal,  and  with  most  humane  and  enlight¬ 
ened  ideas,  to  do  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  allow 
him  to  do  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  But,  although  the 
expenses  of  his  department  will  this  year  be  over  $10,000,000, 
the  field  of  care  and  want  is  too  vast  to  be  covered  even  by 
that  expenditure.  Then,  with  many  experienced  surgeons, 
how  many  more  are  necessarily  too  young  and  too  new  to  their 
duties  to  understand  the  machinery,  or  execute  promptly  the 
generous  intentions  of  the  department  ?  Add  to  this,  that 
while  inflexible  rules  are  absolutely  essential  in  all  govern- 
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mental  operations,  they  are  inevitable  causes  of  delay  and 
obstruction;  these  great  evils  being  less  tolerable  than  utter 
chaos  and  irresponsibleness  ! 

Thus,  the  hospital  fund ,  the  theoretical  resource  for  supply¬ 
ing  all  the  extra  wants  of  the  sick,  (a  fund  which  accumulates 
from  having  the  ration  of  the  sick  soldier  commuted  and 
obtaining  in  money  for  the  hospital  the  value  of  what,  as  a  sick 
man,  he  cannot  eat  and  drink,)  is  not  available  till  a  hospital 
has  been  at  least  six  weeks  in  existence ;  and  what  are  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  to  do  for  clothing  and  delicacies 
meanwhile?  Then,  it  is  not  available  at  all  to  field  hospitals. 
There  were,  for  instance,  seventy-one  of  those  field  hospitals 
on  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  and  not  a  penny  of  relief 
could  they  derive  from  any  hospital  fund.  So,  too,  the 
Government  has  made  some  recent  arrangements  for  supplying 
underclothing  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  over  and  above  the 
yield  of  the  hospital  fund,  but  it  takes  on  an  average  two  weeks 
to  get  a  requisition  supplied.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  a 
recent  order  for  furnishing  outer  clothing  to  convalescents, 
“who  have  lost  their  clothing  by  the  casualties  of  war,” 
and  who  have  been,  sometimes,  kept  in  bed  weeks,  because 
they  had  neither  trowsers  nor  coat  to  get  up  in!  The 
practical  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  reference  to  so  vast  a  body  as  an  army  of 
130,000  invalids,  produce  immense  suffering  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  liberality  and  energy  in  the  Medical  Department  and 
the  Government. 

Supposing  only  one  eight  of  what  is  necessary  and  humane, 
in  the  vast  requirements  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  be 
unavoidably  left  undone  by  Government:  to  supply  that 
deficiency  would  require  a  force  in  men  and  money,  equivalent 
to  one  seventh  of  the  present  force  and  the  present  means  of 
the  Medical  Department.  That  is,  it  would  require  at  least 
five  hundred  men  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars !  Now, 
the  Sanitary  Commission  has,  perhaps,  during  the  last  year 
had  what  is  equivalent  to  half  that  force  of  men,  money,  and 
capacity  of  supplies,  at  its  disposal.  It  has  done,  therefore, 
at  the  best,  only  half  what  remained  to  be  done!  There 
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remains  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  preventable  suffering  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  unalleviated.  On  this  sixteenth  part,  local 
and  State  associations  have  made  some  impression,  hut, 
owing  to  inconstant  or  ill-arranged  methods,  they  have  really 
embarrassed  about  as  much  as  they  have  helped  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  the  point  to  he  steadily  kept  in  view  is  that  the 
sum  of  misery  is  confessedly  beyond  all  that  the  Medical 
Department  and  the  Sanitary  Commission  can  do,  with  their 
present  resources,  and  that  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  zeal 
or  labor  on  their  part  that  more  is  not  accomplished,  hut 
simply  because  the  work  is  larger  than  their  means  and 
instrumentalities.  Do  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  stories  of 
neglect,  of  suffering,  of  want,  you  hear  from  soldiers  and 
from  hospitals.  They  may,  any  of  them,  he  true,  and  neither 
of  us  he  to  blame.  You  must  not  measure  either  the  Medical 
Department  or  the  Sanitary  Commission  by  what  they  do  not 
do — but  by  what  they  do  !  None  can  be  so  well  aware  as  they 
of  what  remains  to  be  done.  If  you  would  alleviate  this 
misery  and  want,  send  the  Sanitary  Commission  larger 
supplies.  This  is  the  only  remedy  you  have.  Make  the 
supplies  in  money  and  goods  adequate ,  and  you  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain. 

You  would  like  to  know  what  the  Sanitary  Commission  is 
going  to  do  with  the  money  in  its  treasury,  if  it  does  not 
propose  to  purchase  and  supply  materials?  It  is  going  to  do 
what  it  has  been  busily  doing  for  eighteen  months  past,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $200,000  to  its  treasury — i.  e., 

1.  Maintain  constant  inspection  of  camps  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  regarding  the  prevention  of  sickness. 

2.  Maintain  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  short,  but 
thorough  medical  and  sanitary  papers  for  the  guidance  of 
medical  and  other  officers. 

3.  Relieve  the  wounded  on  battle-fields,  by  supplying  them 
with  condensed  food,  stimulants,  and  means  of  preserving 
life,  as  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  when  $20,000  were  expended 
in  a  few  days. 

4.  Keep  a  corps  of  experts  in  constant  circulation  in  all  our 
hospitals,  reporting  defects,  correcting  evils,  and  doing  their 
utmost  to  alleviate  the  radical  sources  of  suffering. 
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5.  Maintain  the  machinery  for  collecting  and  distributing 
the  supplies  furnished  by  the  homes  of  the  land — a  business 
of  great  labor,  expense,  and  wide  agencies. 

6.  Afford  special  relief  at  our  various  “Homes”  for  sick 
and  wounded  men  who  are  in  transitu  from  camps  and 
hospitals. 

7.  Make  the  general  wants  and  condition  of  sick  and 
wounded  men  a  constant  study,  and  strive  by  influences  on 
Government,  on  Congress  and  the  public,  to  secure  such  new 
laws,  or  general  orders,  or  to  make  such  a  public  opinion  as 
will  induce  constant  improvement  in  their  condition. 

You  will  see  that  the  maintenance  of  all  these  objects  does 
and  must  exhaust  all  the  funds  from  every  quarter  at  the 
command  of  the  Commission,  and  that  it  is  wholly  in  vain  to 
think  of  supplying  material  to  the  societies,  with  such  other 
expenses  on  our  hands. 

We  have,  then,  only  to  urge  again,  the  instant  and  earnest 
response  of  each  and  every  home  and  sewing-circle,  and 
soldiers’  relief  association,  to  the  urgent  cry  of  the  hospitals 
for  supplies.  You  cannot  make  too  instant,  or  too  generous, 
or  too  long-continued  efforts  to  meet  the  whole  case  !  The 
homes  of  the  land  must  protect  the  brave  men  who  have  left 
their  comforts  to  battle  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
We  have  no  right  to  luxuries,  or  extra  comforts,  while  they 
continue  half-clad  or  half-succored.  Do  not  believe  any  stories 
which  would  discourage  your  efforts.  All  the  noisy  reports 
about  the  abuse  of  your  gifts,  the  waste  of  supplies,  the 
stealing  by  hospital  stewards  and  surgeons,  have  the  usual 
percentage  of  truth  in  them — they  are  just  as  true  as,  and 
no  more  so  than,  similar  charges  brought  against  any  large 
body  of  men,  or  any  great  instrumentality.  So  far  as  the 
Sanitary  Commission  is  involved,  it  denies  their  truth  utterly, 
where  its  own  agency  or  agents  are  concerned. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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NOTE. 


The  plan  of  the  Relief  Service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  is — 

1.  To  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  reserves  of  hospital  and  ambulance  supplies, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  act  with  efficiency  in  emergencies. 

2.  To  cover  in  its  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  whole  field  of  the  war, 
dispensing  supplies  wherever  most  needed,  to  all  in  the  service  of  the  Union, 
without  preference  of  State,  arm,  or  rank,  Army  or  Navy,  volunteer  or  regular. 

3.  To  study  the  whole  field,  by  means  of  carefully  selected  and  trained  medical 
inspectors,  in  order  to  determine  where  supplies  are  most  needed,  and  to  watch 
against  their  misuse. 

4.  While  administering  to  all  pressing  needs  of  the  suffering,  to  carefully  avoid 
relieving  the  officials  in  charge  in  any  unnecessary  degree  from  their  responsibility, 
but  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure  his  full  rights  to  the  soldier,  unable  to  help 
himself. 

5.  To  cordially  co-operate,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  hospital  service  of  the 
Government,  endeavoring  to  supplement,  never  to  supplant  it. 

Societies,  churches,  schools,  and  all  other  organizations,  the  members  of  which 
cherish  the  principles  upon  which  this  plan  is  founded,  are  cordially  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  in  any  action  which  they  may  see  fit  to  take  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

1st.  Contributing  Aid  Societies  will  send  supplies  when  they  see  fit,  through  the 
channels  established  by  the  Commission. 

2d.  Corresponding  Aid  Societies  must  be  devoted  to  the  collection  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  supplies,  to  be  sent  to  the  soldier  exclusively  through  the  Commission. 

3d.  Branch  Aid  Societies  are  chartered  by  the  Commission,  to  be  established  at 
points  suitable  for  obtaining  supplies,  intended  for  distribution  by  the  system  of 
the  Commission,  from  States  or  large  districts.  They  must  be  responsible  for  the 
necessary  labor  and  expense  of  this  duty,  and  must  account  exactly  and  punctually 
to  those  from  wtfom  supplies  are  received,  and  to  the  Commission. 

As  the  Commission  are  trustees  for  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the 
people  to  the  soldiers,  the  Branches  are  intermediate  trustees  for  collecting,  assorting, 
packing,  storing,  and  forwarding  the  gifts.  In  emergencies,  the  Branch  Societies 
are  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  Commission  even  more  directly  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties. 

Branches  and  Corresponding  Societies  will  be  supplied  with  the  bulletins  and  all 
other  publications  of  the  Commission  as  soon  as  issued. 

Commissioners  under  appointment  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 
The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.;  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  LL.  D.;  George  W . 
Cullum,  U.  S.  A.;  Alexander  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.;  Robert  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.; 
William  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D.;  Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D.; 
Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D.;  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.;  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.;  George 
T.  Strong;  Horace  Binney,  Jr.;  the  Right  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Clark,  D.  D.;  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Holt;  R.  W.  Burnett;  the  Hon.  Mark  Skinner;  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary. 


Washington,  October  21,  1862. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

No.  55. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  EDITIONS. 


Operations  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
at  Perryville,  Ky. 


Louisville,  Oct.  24,  1862. 

Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Esq., 

Gen.  Sec.  San.  Com. 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  the  reports  of  Dr.  Read,  our  Inspector, 
on  the  measures  of  relief  extended  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the 
sufferers  in  the  late  battle  of  Perry  ville.  From  a  combination  of  causes, 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  in  this  fight  was  peculiarly  distressing. 
No  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for  their  care.  The  stock  of 
medicines  and  hospital  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  was  insigni¬ 
ficant.  They  had  almost  no  ambulances,  no  tents,  no  hospital  furniture, 
and  no  proper  food.  In  addition  to  this,  the  small  village  of  Perryville 
afforded  but  very  imperfect  means  for  the  care  of  the  great  number  of 
wounded  concentrated  there,  either  in  the  way  of  buildings  to  be  used 
as  hospitals,  or  resources  and  appliances  of  any  other  kind. 

The  surrounding  country  had  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  two 
great  armies,  and  the  inhabitants  impoverished  in  all  possible  ways.  As 
a  consequence,  nearly  everything  necessary  to  the  proper  care  of  the  sick 
or  wounded  men  had  to  be  imported  from  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
before  the  requisite  assistance  in  men  and  means  could,  through  any 
agencies,  reach  the  battle-field,  untold  suffering,  and  even  deaths  had 
occurred,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  if  help  and  supplies  had 
been  present,  or  readily  accessible. 

It  is  true,  that  such  sad  scenes  as  those  witnessed  at  Perryville  have 
been  recorded  among  the  incidents  of  nearly  all  battles  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  so  that  by  many  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary  accompaniments  of  the  carnage  of  conflict,  and  as  inseparable 
ingredients  of  the  horror  of  war.  This,  however,  I  contend,  is  a  fatal 
fallacy.  I  am  no  optomist,  and  have  no  idea  that  war  can  be  so  softened 
down  and  christianized  as  to  be  otherwise  than  unutterably  hideous  in 
all  its  aspects  ;  and  yet  my  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  by  far 
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the  saddest  cases  which  war  presents,  the  cases  of  those  who  lie  for  days 
helpless  and  neglected  on  the  battle-field,  who  perish  by  the  slow  oozing 
of  their  life-blood,  by  cold,  by  heat,  by  thirst,  by  starvation,  when  the 
simplest  succor  might  restore  them  to  life  and  health,  to  the  ranks,  and 
their  homes — that  these,  the  only  cases  in  which  the  victims  of  war  are 
now  tortured  to  death,  are  generally  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  exhibitions 
of  individual  perversity  or  official  incompetence,  generated  and  grown 
under  a  vicious  system  of  military  administration  ;  and  that  being  such, 
they  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  our  Christianity,  and  our  cause. 
You  will  perhaps  think  the  language  I  use  unwarranted,  but  I  am  fully 
assured  it  is  true.  The  evil  to  which  I  refer  is  a  great  and  sad  one, 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  it  is  avoidable,  it  is  one  that  must  be  abated,  if  we 
hope  to  keep  alive  the  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  our  soldiers,  and 
retain  the  favor  of  an  all-seeing  God.  But  you  will  ask — if  these  are 
crimes,  not  fates  or  Providences,  who  are  their  authors? 

The  surgeons  are  known  to  have  the  immediate  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  our  armies,  and  are  generally  held  responsible  for  their 
treatment  in  all  respects.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  common  to  hear 
in  conversation,  or  to  see  in  print,  the  gravest  charges  of  cruelty, 
incompetency,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty,  made  against  surgeons  of  the 
regiments,  of  the  divisions,  or  the  department  in  which  these  instances 
of  unnecessary  suffering  have  occurred.  This  I  can  assure  you  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  cruel  mistake. 

Since  the  war  began  it  has  been  my  special  duty  to  look  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  surgeons  connected  with  the  armies  of  the  West 
have  done  their  work.  Many  of  them  I  have  known  for  years  in  civil 
life,  and  of  most  who  have  held  official  positions  in  this  Department  since 
its  first  organization,  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  the  means  of  learning 
with  great  accuracy  whether  or  not  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust. 
And  now,  with  nothing  to  fear  from  their  displeasure,  or  gain  from  their 
favor,  moved  by  regard  for  truth  and  justice  alone,  my  testimony  is — 
that,  as  a  class,  they  have  been  greatly  misjudged  and  misrepresented. 

It  is  not  true,  as  seems  to  be  too  generally  suspected,  that  when  a 
medical  man  accepts  a  military  appointment  he  thereby  and  at  once  sells 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  devil.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  most  hard-working,  self-denying,  earnest,  and  consci¬ 
entious  officers  in  the  army,  are  its  surgeons. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  arrogate  to  the  class  any  superhuman  virtues. 
They  are  all  simply  men,  and  have  men’s  imperfections;  and  there  are 
those  among  them  so  ignorant,  and  others  so  depraved,  that  they  are  a 
curse  to  the  service,  approbri a  to  the  profession,  and  a  disgrace  to  those 


by  whom  they  were  commissioned.  Yet  such  are  few.  Most  are 
laborious,  faithful,  and  meritorious.  The  greater  part  have  passed  a  rigid 
examination  before  a  competent  medical  board,  by  whom  they  were 
declared  well  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  have  since,  by  their  services 
in  the  field,  vindicated  the  propriety  of  their  selection  from  the  great 
number  of  candidates  for  the  places  which  they  hold.  During  the  past 
year  all  the  surgeons  have  been  overworked.  None  that  I  know  have 
escaped  disease  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  many  have 
gone  home  with  their  health  permanently  broken,  and  not  a  few  have 
been  martyrs  to  their  faithfulness. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  chief  medical  officers  are  any  exceptions  to  the 
rule  I  have  laid  down  for  the  corps.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
after  long  and  thorough  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties 
of  their  offices  have  been  administered  by  the  venerable  chief  of  Gen. 
Halleck’s  medical  staff,  Dr.  McDougal;  Gen.  Buell’s  medical  director, 
Dr.  Murray ;  and  those  who  now  hold  the  most  responsible  positions  at 
this  point,  Drs.  Head  and  Mylert,  respectively  medical  director  and 
purveyor,  I  have  found  in  their  manner  and  measures  very  much  to 
admire  and  praise;  almost  nothing  to  condemn.  I  am  sure  all  who 
know  the  gentlemen  I  have  enumerated,  as  I  do,  will  unite  with  me  in 
pronouncing  them  faithful  and  efficient  officers,  high-toned  and  honorable 
men.  Struggling  with  various  and  discouraging  impedimenta,  they  have 
earnestly  and  with  singleness  of  purpose  striven  to  do  their  duty 
thoroughly  and  well,  and  have  deplored,  more  than  others  can,  the 
embarrassments  by  which  their  action  has  been  fettered,  their  good  and 
wise  purpose  thwarted.  Could  the  truth  be  known,  they  would  receive 
sympathy  and  honor  from  the  public,  rather  than  the  obloquy  so  many 
are  disposed  to  heap  upon  them. 

Who,  then,  is  responsible  for  the  facts,  that  at  the  battles  of  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Perry ville,  no  adequate  provision  was  made 
beforehand  for  the  care  of  the  wounded ;  that  proper  supplies  of  medicines 
and  hospital  stores  and  an  abundance  of  appropriate  food  were  not  on 
hand  or  within  easy  reach  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there  were  so  few 
surgeons  and  trained  assistants;  so  few  ambulances,  and  ambulance 
attendants,  that  men  must  lie  two,  three,  four  days,  on  the  battle-field 
before  they  could  be  taken  up,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  frost,  the 
rain,  their  hunger  and  thirst  assuaged,  and  their  wounds  dressed? 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  many  a  poor  fellow,  hardy  and  brave  though  he 
might  be,  unequal  to  the  torture  entailed  by  such  neglect — worn  out  by 
his  long  suffering  and  exposure — has  yielded  up  his  life,  so  precious  to 
his  country  and  his  home  ? 
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To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  our  military  organization, 
and  familiar  with  the  personnel  of  our  army,  the  question  need  not  be  a 
difficult  one.  The  fault  is,  for  the  most  part,  incident  to  the  workings 
of  a  defective  system,  in  special  instances  aggravated  by  individual 
incompetency.  The  defect  in  our  military  system,  a  defect  which  bears 
the  sad  cases  I  have  described  as  its  natural  fruit,  is  this — that  to  the 
Medical  Department,  on  which  the  responsibility  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
reposes,  no  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
Department  are  independently  entrusted. 

As  a  consequence,  the  sick,  having  no  official  representative  in  these 
departments,  are  constantly  the  victims  of  the  caprices  or  necessities  of 
those  whose  duty  is  first  to  do  their  own  work,  and  then  attend  to  them 
if  they  can.  When,  and  not  before,  the  surgeons  are  provided  with 
independent  means  of  transportation  and  subsistence  for  the  sick,  we  can 
hold  them  fully  responsible  for  their  care.  In  theory,  the  “art  of  war” 
is  a  game  like  chess,  in  which  the  combinations  and  movements  can  only 
be  constantly  successful  where  the  powers  of  the  pieces  remain  unim¬ 
paired.  To  the  purely  military  tactician,  therefore,  the  sick  of  his 
command  become  an  embarrassing  and  vexatious  hindrance.  They  are 
really  eyesores  to  him;  and,  associated  with  them,  the  surgeons,  their 
guardians,  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  necessary  evils,  and  with  no 
special  complacency.  If  fully  inspired  with  the  animus  of  his  profession, 
and  not  deterred  by  considerations  of  humanity,  every  military  commander 
would  abandon  the  disabled  of  his  forces  without  care,  having  before 
him  the  sole  object  to  win  the  game,  he  would  throw  off  every  incubus 
at  once.  Now,  humanity  forbids  that  this  should  be  done,  but  the 
inducement  and  the  impulse  remain,  and  their  influence  is  felt  by  all 
military  men.  Their  impatience  under  the  restraint  of  a  long  sick  list 
is  shown  in  various  ways. 

One  General  of  Division  within  the  last  few  months,  and  under  my 
own  observation,  determined  to  eradicate  sickness  from  his  command,  by 
ordering  all  men  under  medical  treatment  to  appear  daily  at  dress  parade. 
And  so  they  did,  day  after  day — those  able  to  walk,  dragging  themselves 
out  under  the  broiling  sun  to  witness  the  ceremony;  those  unable  to  help 
themselves,  dragged  thither  in  ambulances.  This  system,  if  pursued 
sufficiently  long,  would  doubtless  have  been  successful,  driving  all 
malingerers  back  to  the  ranks,  the  really  sick  rapidly  to  their  graves. 

Another  military  chieftain,  commander  of  a  great  army  at  a  later  date, 
indeed,  a  very  recent  date,  led  his  forces,  by  rapid  marches,  across  a 
State,  many,  if  not  all,  his  regimental  surgeons  being  prohibited,  by 
special  order,  from  taking  with  them  any  medical  supplies  whatever. 
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Some  of  them  are  to-day,  as  I  know,  following  their  regiments  with  no 
other  remedial  agents  than  such  as  they  carry,  in  defiance  of  orders, 
about  their  persons. 

Will  it  surprise  you,  then,  if  I  tell  you  that  when  the  forces  of  this 
General  met  the  enemy,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  there  was  no 
adequate  preparation  for  the  wounded,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
want  of  preparation,  there  was  great  suffering,  and  lives  were  lost? 
Nor  will  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  chief  medical  officer  of  this 
army,  an  eminent  surgeon,  a  most  efficient  officer,  a  man  endeared  to  all 
his  associates  in  that  army  by  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  after  months 
endurance  of  what  seemed  a  studied  disregard  of  the  claims  of  his 
Department,  felt  compelled  to  ask  to  be  relieved. 

You  may  perhaps  have  been  wearied  by  this  long  disquisition  which 
I  have  inflicted  upon  you,  but  it  includes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  reasons  why  adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  the  care 
of  the  wounded  at  Perryville,  and  why,  in  defiance  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  history  of  our  previous  engagements,  the  scenes  of  suffering  and 
destitution  there  witnessed  were  here  repeated. 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  also  points  out  the  mode  in  which  our 
modern  civilization  and  more  refined  humanity  can  improve  upon  the 
methods  of  the  past,  and  mitigate  in  great  measure  some  of  the  darkest 
horrors  of  war.  To  enunciate  more  formally  the  proposition  I  have 
made — not  a  new  one,  as  I  am  aware— by  the  addition  to  the  medical 
corps  of  a  body  of  trained  assistants,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  gather  up 
and  remove  the  wounded  from  the  battle-field,  and  perform  for  them  the 
first  necessary  offices  of  relief ;  and  entrusting  to  that  department 
independent  means  of  transportation  and  subsistence  for  the  sick,  much 
will  be  done  to  economise  life,  prevent  suffering,  and  improve  the  health  of 
the  army.  If  this  be  true,  the  subject  demands  our  immediate  attention 
and  our  most  earnest  and  unwearied  efforts. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Perryville,  I  was  temporarily  absent  from 
the  city,  and  received  the  news  of  the  occurrence  while  on  my  way  back. 
My  place  here,  however,  was  well  supplied  by  our  veteran  Inspector, 
Dr.  Read,  who  acted  in  the  emergency  with  his  usual  promptness  and 
wisdom. 

The  measures  which  he  adopted,  and  the  results  he  accomplished,  are 
simply  yet  graphically  given  in  the  accompanying  report,  which  he  has 
prepared  at  my  request. 

On  my  arrival,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  left,  1  found  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  Louisville  Branch  of  our  Commission  busily  engaged  in 
sending  forward  supplies  in  the  ambulances  which  had  been  provided  for 
him,  with  that  view,  by  the  Medical  Director.  Twenty-one  (21)  loads 
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went  forward  at  that  time,  including,  besides  the  ordinary  supply  of 
hospital  stores,  kegs  of  fresh  butter,  coops  of  live  chickens,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  which  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  Through  the  intervention  of  my  friend,  Capt.  S. 
Perkins,  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  these  ambulances  were 
attached  to  an  ammunition  train  which  travelled  rapidly  day  and  night, 
arriving  there  much  sooner  than  they  could  have  done  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  supply  train  forwarded  by 
the  Medical  Purveyor  was  prevented  for  many  days  from  reaching  its 
destination,  the  value  of  the  stores  forwarded  to  Dr.  Read  was  greatly 
enhanced. 

Most  of  these  stores  were  furnished  from  the  depot  of  the  Louisville 
Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  but  included  large  and  most  valuable 
contributions  from  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  Subsequently,  still  further 
shipments  were  made,  at  my  request,  from  these  points,  as  also  from 
Chicago,  all  of  which  have  gone  forward,  and  are  now  being  distributed 
by  Dr.  Read  and  a  corps  of  assistants  which  I  have  furnished  him. 

I  should  also  mention  that  a  delegation  from  the  Cincinnati  Branch 
of  our  Commission,  consisting  of  several  surgeons  and  a  distributing 
agent,  with  stores,  accompanied  the  ambulance  train,  and  rendered 
important  service  in  the  care  of  the  wounded.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  the  agent,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Dr.  Read,  in  the  distribution  of  the  stores. 

At  a  later  date  a  messenger  arrived  from  Chicago,  having  Sanitary 
Stores  in  charge,  which  were  also  forwarded  to  the  field. 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  the  Louisville  Associates  engaged 
in  the  work  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Perryville  sufferers,  as 
well  as  the  disinterested  and  catholic  spirit  which  controlled  their  action. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  also  to  testify  to  the  hearty  and  efficient 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Head,  Medical  Director,  and  Dr.  Mylert,  Medical 
Purveyor,  in  this  city.  While  fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities, 
zealously  and  faithfully  doing  their  own  duty,  they  afforded  us  every 
possible  facility  in  the  discharge  of  ours. 

Yerv  respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY, 

Sec’y  West .  Dept.  San.  Com. 


REPOET  OF  DR.  A.  N.  READ, 

Inspector  U.  S.  San.  Com. ,  on  the  Measures  of  Relief  afforded  to  the 
Wounded  in  the  Battle  at  Perry  vide,  Oct.  8th. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  28,  1862. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry, 

Secretary  Western  Department  San.  Com. 

Dear  Sir — Immediately  on  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  late  battle, 
I  took  such  measures  as  were  in  my  power  for  the  performance  of  our 
duty  in  the  relief  of  the  wounded. 

On  application  to  Dr.  Head,  Medical  Director,  I  obtained  at  once  three 
Government  wagons,  and  the  promise  of  21  ambulances,  to  be  ready  the 
day  following.  The  wagons  were  loaded  with  stores  from  the  Louisville 
Commission,  and  started  the  same  evening  for  Perryville.  I  myself 
hired  a  buggy,  and  taking  with  me  Mr.  Thomasson,  whom  I  had  engaged 
to  go  with  and  assist  me,  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  found  the  first  hospital  for  the  wounded  at  Maxville.  This  was  a 
tavern,  with  sixteen  rooms,  containing  150  wounded  and  80  sick,  mostly 
from  a  Wisconsin  regiment.  Twenty-five  were  on  cots ;  some  on  straw ; 
the  others  on  the  floor,  with  blankets. 

The  surgeon  in  charge — P.  P.  White,  of  the  101st  Indiana — had 
authority  to  purchase  all  things  necessary.  Flour  was  very  scarce ; 
cornmeal,  beef,  mutton,  and  chickens,  plenty.  There  was  no  coffee,  tea, 
or  sugar,  to  be  had.  The  cooking  was  all  done  at  a  fireplace,  with  two 
camp  kettles  and  a  few  stew  pans.  The  ladies  of  the  town,  however, 
were  taking  articles  home  and  cooking  them  there,  thus  giving  great 
assistance. 

From  this  place  to  Perryville,  some  ten  miles,  nearly  every  house  was 
a  hospital.  At  one  log  cabin  we  found  20  of  the  10th  Ohio,  including 
the  Major  and  two  Captains.  At  another  house  were  several  of  the  92d 
Ohio ;  and  the  occupants  were  very  poor,  but  doing  all  in  their  power 
for  those  in  their  charge.  The  mother  of  the  family  promised  to  continue 
to  do  so,  but  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  feared  that  she  and  her 
children  must  starve  when  the  winter  came.  As  at  the  other  houses  on 
this  road,  the  sick  had  no  regular  medical  attendance.  I  therefore 
prescribed  for  them  and  left  them  medicines. 

We  reached  Perryville  after  dark,  Mr.  Thomasson  giving  his  place  in 
the  buggy  to  a  young  soldier  whom  we  found  lying  by  the  wayside, 
sick  and  unable  to  walk.  I  saw  him  placed  in  hospital  and  properly 
cared  for. 
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On  our  arrival  we  learned  that  we  were  the  first  to  bring  relief  where 
help  was  needed  more  than  tongue  can  tell.  Instead  of  700,  as  first 
reported,  at  least  2,500  Union  and  rebel  soldiers  were  at  that  time  lying 
in  great  suffering  and  destitution  about  Perry ville  and  Harrodsburg. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  had  already  been  removed,  and  we  had 
met  numbers  of  those  whose  wounds  were  less  severe  walking  and 
begging  their  way  to  Louisville,  85  miles  distant.  To  these  we 
.  frequently  gave  help  and  comfort  by  sharing  with  them  the  slender 
stock  of  food  and  spirits  we  had  taken  with  us. 

There  had  been  almost  no  preparation  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  at 
Perryville,  and  as  a  consequence  the  suffering  from  want  of  help  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  proper  accommodations,  food,  medicines,  and  hospital 
stores,  was  excessive.  For  this  state  of  things,  however,  the  surgeons 
are  not  to  blame  Both  those  in  authority  and  those  in  attendance  had 
done  and  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  and  mitigate  the 
suffering  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  fault  lies  higher  than  they — 
with  the  superior  military  authorities,  who  withheld  from  the  surgeons 
the  information  and  denied  them  the  resources  which  alone  would  have 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case.  Dr.  Marks,  of  the 
10th  Wisconsin,  was  in  charge  at  Perryville.*  He  received  us  kindly, 
took  care  of  our  horse,  and  gave  us  shelter.  We  slept  on  the  floor.  In 
the  morning  he  secured  for  me  two  rooms,  which  were  put  in  order,  the 
three  loads  of  goods  taken  in  and  opened,  and  a  U.  S.  San.  Com.  sign 
placed  over  the  door.  Soon  after  the  twenty-one  ambulances  arrived,  loaded 
with  our  stores.  At  the  same  time  came  Dr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Fosdick, 
of  Louisville,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Cincinnati, 
(the  latter  in  charge  of  supplies,)  all  of  whom  rendered  efficient  service. 

Surgeons  were  then  notified  that  stores  could  be  had,  and  they  were 
rapidly  given  out.  There  were,  at  this  time,  some  1,800  wounded 
in  and  about  Perryville.  They  were  all  very  dirty,  few  had  straw  or 
other  bedding,  some  were  without  blankets,  others  had  no  shirts,  and 
even  now,  five  days  after  the  battle,  some  were  being  brought  in  from 
temporary  places  of  shelter  whose  wounds  had  not  yet  been  dressed. 
Every  house  was  a  hospital,  all  crowded,  with  very  little  to  eat.  At  the 
Seminary  building  there  was  some  fresh  mutton,  and  a  large  kettle  in 
which  soup  was  being  made.  I  left  at  this  house  a  box  of  bandages, 
comfortables,  shirts  and  drawers,  and  a  keg  of  good  butter.  Three  days 
after,  at  this  hospital,  I  found  that  the  surgeons  had  improvised  bedsteads, 
and  had  provided  comfortable  beds  for  all  their  patients  from  the  stores  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission. 

*Dr.  James  Hatchett,  Surg.  U.  S.  V.,  soon  succeeded  Dr.  M.,  and  has  since  been  the  Surgeon 
in  charge. 
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Leaving  Dr.  Goddard  to  superintend  the  further  distribution  of  supplies, 
on  the  12th  I  went  with  Mr.  Thomasson  to  Danville.  We  here  found 
the  wants  of  the  sick  as  urgent  as  those  of  the  wounded  at  Perryville. 
The  Court-House  was  literally  packed ;  many  had  eaten  nothing  during 
the  day,  most  of  them  nothing  since  morning.  I  inquired  if  soup  could 
be  made  here.  The  surgeons  thought  not,  but  kindly  gave  me  authority 
to  get  it  if  I  could.  Mr.  Thomasson  introduced  me  to  some  good  Union 
men,  through  whose  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  succeed  in  the  effort. 
It  was  now  5  o’clock  P.  M.  There  was  no  beef  in  the  city,  but  the 
butcher  agreed  to  bring  in  an  animal,  kill  it,  and  have  it  ready  in  two 
hours.  There  was  no  water  in  the  town — the  wells  were  all  dry — but 
the  same  good  butcher  sent  and  hauled  water  in  barrels.  Then  there 
were  no  kettles  for  sale,  all  having  been  taken  by  the  rebels;  but  at  last 
one  was  found  in  a  private  family;  another  was  discovered  two  miles  out 
of  the  city,  owned  by  Mr.  John  J.  Craig;  he  sent  that  in,  saying  that 
he  should  not  want  it  until  hog-killing  time,  and  would  lend  it.  No 
pails  were  to  be  had  for  love  nor  money,  but  I  bought  some  covered 
firkins  with  handles,  a  wash  tub  and  spade,  then  dug  trenches  and  laid 
stones  with  my  own  hands,  and  thus  set  both  kettles.  I  made  a  fire  of 
some  old  boards  found  in  the  Court-House  yard,  sent  a  soldier  for  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  at  half  past  10  o’clock  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  32-gallon  kettles  of  nutritious  and  palatable  soup  ready  for 
distribution.  This  was  given  out  at  once,  but  by  other  hands  than  mine, 
as  by  this  time  I  was  completely  exhausted.  The  remainder  of  the  beef 
was  brought  in  in  the  morning,  and  the  kettles  kept  boiling. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  very  essential  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Thomasson.  He  introduced  me  to  the  right  men,  and  worked  him¬ 
self  at  anything  and  everything,  and  most  efficiently.  While  at  Perry¬ 
ville,  feeling  the  disgrace  of  having  numbers  of  the  enemy’s  dead  lying 
yet  unburied,  he  called  on  Colonel  Read,  the  commander  of  the  post, 
and  obtained  a  detail  of  negroes  and  secesh  citizens,  who  worked  two 
days,  burying  several  hundred,  and  completing  the  task. 

On  the  15th,  having  with  much  difficulty  obtained  horses  and  saddles, 
we  rode  on  to  the  advance  of  the  army,  then  at  Crab  Orchard,  reaching 
General  Mitchell’s  Division,  in  General  Gilbert’s  Corps,  after  dark. 

On  making  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  troops,  I 
found  that  the  new  regiments  had  suffered  much  from  the  severity  of 
the  service  they  had  performed,  and  the  exposure  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  The  men  had  made  long  marches,  were  without  tents, 
had  only  one  blanket  or  an  overcoat  each — some  one,  some  the  other — 
their  food,  hard  bread  and  bacon;  beef  occasionally;  no  vegetables. 
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For  new  recruits,  this  had  proved  rather  trying,  and  over  ten  per  cent, 
had  been  disabled  by  it. 

I  found  several  of  the  regimental  surgeons  with  no  medicines  what¬ 
ever,  and  they  informed  me  that  they  had  received  strict  orders  not  to 
take  any.  Some  of  them  told  me  they  had  a  few  medicines  which  they 
carried  on  their  persons.  The  spirit  of  the  army  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  Through  distrust  of  the  Commanding  General,*  they  are  seriously 
demoralized. 

On  my  return  to  Danville,  I  found  the  number  of  sick  considerably 
increased.  As  there  were  many  who  were  without  shelter,  I  looked 
around  to  find  some  building  where  they  might  be  carried,  and,  at  least, 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  After  some  search,  a  carriage  shop  was 
found  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  This  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Welch.  At  my  solicitation  he  opened  it,  had  the  carriages  removed, 
and  placed  it  at  my  disposal.  I  then  procured  two  loads  of  straw, 
which  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  two  hundred  men  were  brought  in 
and  laid  upon  it. 

Returning  to  Perryville,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  condition 
of  the  wounded  considerably  improved,  thanks  to  the  untiring  exertions 
of  the  surgeons  in  charge,  and  the  stores  we  had  placed  at  their 
dispqsal. 

They  are  still,  however,  far  too  much  crowded,  and  their  condition, 
in  many  respects,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  At  the  Seminary 
Hospital,  the  best  of  the  series,  there  were  seventy-nine  wounded, 
accommodated  as  follows : 


1st  room, 

25X25X10  feet, 

22  beds, 

6  nurses. 

2d  “ 

18X20X10  “ 

12  “ 

4  “ 

3d  “ 

12X18X10  “ 

10  “ 

6  “ 

4th  “ 

25X25X10  “ 

20  “ 

6  “ 

5th  “ 

18X18X10  “ 

15  “ 

4  “ 

These  were  all  badly  wounded.  At  this  time  there  were  about  one 
thousand  of  our  men,  and  eight  hundred  of  the  confederates,  having 
similar  accommodations. 

The  Government  supplies  not  having  arrived,  and  more  stores  being 
needed,  on  the  18th  I  returned  to  Louisville,  to  report  to  you  and  pro¬ 
cure  further  assistance.  Ten  tons  of  Sanitary  stores,  on  five  large 
wagons,  have  left  to-day  for  Perryville,  and  I  shall  start  to-morrow, 
with  Messrs.  Thomasson  and  Butler,  to  see  to  their  distribution. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  N.  BEAD, 

Inspector  Sanitary  Commission. 


*  Since  removed. 
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REPORT  OF  DR.  A.  N.  READ, 

Inspector  U.  S.  San.  Com.,  on  a  second  visit,  with  supplies,  to  Perry- 
ville,  Harrodsburg ,  and  Danville,  Oct.  23. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry, 

Associate  Sec’y  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission : 

Dear  Sir — According  to  arrangement,  the  ten  tons  of  Sanitary  stores 
left  Louisville,  on  wagons  hired  for  that  purpose,  October  24. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  I  went  by  rail  to  Frankfort,  and  from 
there  took  the  stage  for  Harrodsburg,  arriving  about  dark.  Messrs. 
Duncan  and  Duminiel,  who  left  Louisville  the  day  previous,  joined  me 
there.  The  next  morning,  on  looking  from  my  window,  I  saw  that  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  whole 
landscape  had  the  aspect  of  mid-winter.  My  first  thought  was  the  sad 
one,  that  my  son  and  100,000  sons  of  other  parents  had  passed  the  pre¬ 
vious  night  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  I  was,  with  no 
covering  but  their  blankets  and  this  white  mantle. 

At  an  early  hour  I  called  on  Dr.  W.  H.  DeCamp,  of  Michigan  Regi¬ 
ment  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  surgeon  in  charge  at  Harrodsburg,  and 
stated  to  him  the  object  of  our  visit.  From  him  I  learned  that  there 
were  456  confederate  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital  in  the  town,  and  50 
more  in  private  families.  In  attendance  on  these  were  16  surgeons,  16 
wardmasters,  64  nurses,  and  24  servants,  all  confederates. 

Of  Union  troops  there  were  67  in  hospital,  and  in  private  families  1. 
In  care  of  them  were  1  surgeon  and  8  assistants,  including  stewards, 
cooks,  and  nurses. 

Of  the  confederates,  330  were  wounded,  the  remainder  sick  or  conva¬ 
lescent.  Of  the  federals,  6  were  wounded,  the  others  sick ;  26  able  to 
be  removed. 

After  obtaining  this  information,  we  took  up  the  examination  of  the 
different  hospitals  in  detail. 

In  hospital  No.  1,  federal — a  church — were 67  patients,  10  very  sick; 
disease  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  pneumonia.  The  building  was 
warmed  by  a  furnace,  and  well  ventilated.  The  inmates  lay  upon 
straw,  or  the  seats,  or  floor,  with  no  other  covering  than  their  blankets. 
Their  food  was  hard  bread,  beef,  and  pork,  with  very  imperfect  means 
of  cooking.  The  confederate  sick  and  wounded  were  mostly  in  the 
buildings  prepared  for  the  reception  of  visitors  at  the  Harrodsburg 
Springs.  The  first  of  them  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Legare,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Artillery,  of  New  Orleans.  He  had  40  patients,  one  or  two 
without  shirts,  a  few  wanting  drawers  and  socks,  many  having  been 
received  from  sympathizing  citizens  of  Harrodsburg  and  Lexington. 
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They  were  generally  lying  on  straw,  with  but  few  bedsaeks.  Of 
blankets  each  had  one  or  more.  The  other  occupants  of  this  series  of 
buildings  were  in  very  similar  condition.  In  the  Methodist  Church  and 
College  Hospital  were  115,  in  charge  of  Surgeons  Carlin,  Wilkes,  and 
Simpleton.  They  had  no  bedsaeks  ;  all  with  shirts,  pants,  and  socks  ; 
some  without  coats  ;  a  few  without  blankets  ;  the  patients  very  dirty, 
their  clothing  poor,  their  food  similar  to  that  described  above.  All 
these  hospitals  were  pretty  well  ventilated,  but  very  badly  policed. 

Of  medicines,  there  were  almost  none  at  ITarrodsburg. 

Several  of  the  inmates  of  the  confederate  hospitals  at  Harrodsburg 
had  on  clothing  which  had  been  taken  from  the  federal  troops,  and  there 
was  some  complaint  made  that  this  had  been,  in  some  cases,  taken  from 
them  forcibly.  On  asking  the  surgeons  about  it,  they  said  they  thought 
the  only  instances  of  the  kind  were  when  a  confederate  soldier  was  seen 
carrying  a  superfluous  federal  garment  as  an  overcoat.  In  one  of  the 
hospitals,  seeing  a  bright  looking  confederate  soldier  wearing  a  U.  S. 
coat,  with  a  good  overcoat  under  his  head,  at  my  request,  Mr.  D.,  who 
was  with  me,  asked  him  where  he  got  it.  He  answered,  very  promptly, 
that  he  came  honestly  by  it,  and  said  further,  that  when  lying  wounded 
on  the  battle-field,  and  a  cold  rain  came  on,  a  federal  soldier  came  up 
to  him,  asked  him  some  questions,  and  seeing  how  much  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  took  off  his  coat  and  put  it  over  him.  “  I  never  shall  shoot  that 
man,”  said  the  wounded  man,  as  he  finished  his  story. 

Awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  wagons,  we  rode  over  to  Danville  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  sick,  and  find  where  our  supplies  were 
most  needed.  On  our  return  we  brought  back  a  small  quantity  of  such 
of  the  most  needed  remedial  agents  as  Dr.  Shumard,  the  surgeon  in 
charge  there,  could  spare. 

On  Monday  our  stores  arrived.  A  room  was  procured,  and  stocked 
with  such  a  proportion  of  them  as  was  thought  best  to  leave  at  Harrods¬ 
burg. 

At  Danville  we  obtained  from  the  Quartermaster,  by  Dr.  Shumard’ s 
assistance,  nine  wagons,  to  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  our  stores 
from  Harrodsburg.  On  their  arrival  they  were  loaded  up,  and  such 
things  as  were  not  left  at  Harrodsburg  were  sent  on  to  Danville,  they 
and  we  arriving  there  again  on  Monday  evening. 

At  this  time  there  were  1,450  sick  in  Danville,  all,  like  those  at 
Perry ville  and  Harrodsburg,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  G. 
G.  Shumard,  Surgeon  of  Volunteers  and  Medical  Director.  Though 
heavily  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  this 
officer  was  working  with  most  commendable  energy,  and,  considering 
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the  narrow  limits  of  his  resources,  with  very  gratifying  success.  The 
sick  had  begun  to  be  brought  into  the  town  on  the  14th,  twelve  days 
before,  and  in  my  former  report  I  have  described  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  those  who  had  then  arrived,  and  the  means  taken  to  supply 
their  wants.  Since  then  very  much  has  been  accomplished  toward 
making  the  greater  part  comfortable ;  but  their  numbers  had  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  surgeons  had  never 
been  fully  equal  to  the  demand  on  them  ;  and  the  instances  of  destitu¬ 
tion  and  suffering  were  scarcely  less  numerous  and  aggravated  than  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit,  when  I  made  soup  for  them. 

During  this  interval,  either  from  the  detention,  or  destruction  by 
guerrillas,  of  the  Government  supplies  intended  for  this  point,  compara- 
lively  little  had  been  received  through  that  channel,  viz :  333  blankets, 
500  pillowticks,  415  bedsacks ;  no  special  hospital  food ;  no  cooking 
utensils;  very  few  medicines.*  As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  very 
pressing  want  of  the  stores  we  bought.  This  was  shown  by  the  very  active 
demand  which  came  for  them  as  soon  as  their  arrival  was  known. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Quartermaster  who  had  furnished  the 
teams  to  bring  our  goods,  we  secured  a  fine  large  storeroom,  in  which 
they  were  opened.  On  our  first  ride  over  from  Harrodsburg  we  had 
notified  the  surgeons  that  supplies  would  arrive  the  next  day,  so  that  as 
soon  as  we  were  ready  to  distribute  them,  we  had  requisitions  which 
would  have  carried  off  at  once  a  stock  twice  as  large  as  ours. 

The  condition  of  the  sick  at  Danville  at  this  time  will  perhaps  be 
more  accurately  learned  from  the  following  extracts  from  my  notes  taken 
on  the  spot: 

“1st.  Hospital  No.  9,  a  church,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Scott,  contains  78  patients, 
generally  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  pneumonia,  lying  on  the  floor  and 
benches,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  straw,  no  bedsacks,  no  pillows,  several  with¬ 
out  blankets,  no  change  of  clothing,  cooking  done  in  three  small  kettles  out  of 
doors. 

“2d.  Theological  Seminary ,  occupied  half  by  federal  and  half  by  rebel  sick. 
Of  the  federal  there  were  95  in  two  rooms  45X36X10  feet,  a  little  over  300  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  to  each  individual,  men  generally  on  bunks,  no  bedsacks,  no 
pillows,  some  without  blankets  ;  their  clothing,  such  as  they  had  worn  in  the  field 
generally  much  soiled  ;  cooking  done  in  the  open  air  in  a  lew  camp  kettles.  Con¬ 
federates  in  ten  rooms  10X10X10.  Their  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  federals, 
except  things  were  more  filthy,  their  clothing  much  poorer. 

“3d.  Methodist  Church ,  room  63X45,  sick  on  benches,  with  some  straw,  28 
without  blankets,  in  such  cases  men  lying  together,  making  one  blanket  cover 
two.  No  bedding,  or  change  of  clothing  ;  cooking  done  in  one  18  gallon  kettle, 
camp  kettle  and  a  stew  pan. 


*  Such  was  the  want  of  medicines,  that  one  of  thesurgeons  paid  a  dollar  from  his  own  pocket 
for  the  only  ounce  of  opium  in  town. 
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“4th.  Uospital  No.  8,  a  church,  room  72X45,  containing  65  men  to-day,  last 
night  128,  all  lying  on  the  floor  with  little  straw,  no  bedding,  10  without  blankets  ; 
room  heated  by  two  stoves,  with  the  pipes  projecting  from  the  windows,  all  closed. 
Weather  still  quite  cold.  Cooking  much  as  at  the  hospitals  previously  visited. 

“  5th.  Episcopal  Church ,  room  60X40,  containing  161  patients — not  all  sleeping 
there,  some  sleeping  in  other  houses,  some  out  on  the  ground,  no  bedding  or 
change  of  clothing.  Cooking  done  in  one  large  and  two  shall  pots,  and  three 
frying  pans. 

“6th.  Court-House ,  containing  64  sick  on  bunks,  with  mattresses  and  pillows. 
All  had  blankets;  no  change  of  clothing.  Cooking  done  in  the  same  scmp  kettles 
set  by  myself  on  the  14th,  with  some  smaller  utensils  obtained  since. 

“7th.  A  Church ,  room  60X36,  containing  74  men  without  bedding,  15 
without  blankets.  Cooking  done  in  two  kettles  and  two  stew  pans,  all  borrowed. 

“8th.  Jackson  House.  A  large  private  dwelling.  Eighty  sick  in  8  rooms, 
18X18;  all  in  comfortable  condition,  with  good  beds,  blankets,  pillows,  &c. 
Cooking  wrell  done  on  large  stove.  This  hospital  was  very  clean  throughout,  and 
thanks  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Shumard,  no  part  of  the  building  was  soiled  or 
defaced.” 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  sick  before  our  stores  had  been  distributed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  were  much  crowded,  greatly  in  want  of 
bedding,  change  of  clothing,  proper  food,  and  means  of  cooking  it, 
medicines,  pails,  mops,  brooms,  wash-basins,  towels,  &c.,  &c.;  things 
indispensable  in  any  effort  to  secure  cleanliness  of  the  patients  or  rooms. 

Much  inconvenience  is  also  suffered  in  all  the  hospitals  for  the  want 
of  water  closets,  or  any  substitute  for  them.  The  only  food  obtainable 
for  the  sick,  was  the  army  ration  for  well  men — hard  bread,  bacon  and 
fresh  beef,  coffee  and  sugar.  Milk,  eggs,  butter,  chickens,  vegetables, 
&c.,  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Our  stores  distributed  at  Danville,  consisted  of  comforts,  sheets, 
drawers,  pillows  and  cases,  bedticks,  towels,  socks,  potatoes,  eggs,  dried 
apples,  butter,  medicines,  (a  fine  lot,  the  stock  of  the  pharmacy  on  the 
hospital  steamer  Lancaster,)  wines  and  spirits,  sponges,  bed  pans,  soap, 
chocolate,  tea,  mackerel,  green  apples,  canned  fruits,  pickles,  tinware, 
stationery,  matches,  &c.;  all  of  which  was  exceedingly  acceptable,  so 
much  so  that  we  could  have  given  out  twice  as  many  as  we  carried,  on 
the  requisitions  that  were  made  upon  us  on  the  day  of  our  arrival. 

After  seeing  our  depot  at  Danville  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
process  of  distribution  going  on  quietly  and  well  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Butler,  we  left  him  there  and  returned  to  Perryville.  I  here 
found  the  condition  of  the  wounded  greatly  improved.  The  hospitals 
are  still  much  crowded,  and  very  many  things  are  yet  required  before 
they  can  be  reported  as  needing  no  further  help.  Several  shipments  of 
Sanitary  goods  had  been  received  and  distributed  and  a  fair  supply  of 
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government  stores  had  by  this  time  arrived.  The  surgeons  had  mani¬ 
festly  been  active  and  faithful,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  hospitals  and 
their  inmates  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  not  exaggerated  picture 
which  I  gave  of  them  when  making  a  report  of  my  first  visit.  We  left 
at  Perry  ville  a  portion  of  the  stores  which  we  took  with  us,  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  were  left  where  the  wants  were  greater. 

There  is  still  need  at  Perry  ville  of  changes  of  clothing  of  the  wounded 
men,  shirts,  drawers,  pantaloons  and  coats,  many  of  the  latter  having 
been  so  mutilated  or  blood-stained,  that  they  are  unserviceable,  and 
cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  longer  used.  Of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chickens, 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  so  desirable  for  the  diet  of  con¬ 
valescing  wounded  men,  there  are  none  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  want  is  much  felt. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  at  Perryville  is  only 
applicable  to  those  from  the  Federal  army,  the  hospitals  containing  the 
Confederate  wounded  merit  very  little  praise.  They  are  as  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  bedding  as  the  federal  hospitals,  but  the  clothing  of  their 
inmates  is  much  worse.  Their  persons  are  also  more  filthy,  and  the 
police  of  the  hospital  is  dreadful. 

Among  the  Federal  hospitals,  that  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Bowling 
deserves  especial  mention,  for  the  neatness  of  the  wards  and  careful  and 
thorough  attention  which  had  been  given  to  the  patients  by  the  surgeon 
in  charge. 

Of  surgical  attendance  there  is  and  has  been  from  the  first  enough. 
By  the  special  order  of  Dr.  Murray,  a  regimental  surgeon  was  retained 
for  every  50  wounded  men,  and  now,  by  deaths  and  removals,  the  number 
of  patients  in  charge  of  each  surgeon  does  not  exceed  30. 

At  Perryville,  as  elsewhere,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  hospital  stores — clothing  and  delicacies — 
to  the  sick  or  wounded  of  special  regiments  by  special  agents,  and  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that,  wherever  followed,  this  system  works  badly. 

The  surgeons  don’t  like  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  wholly  acceptable  to 
the  recipients  of  the  partial  bounty.  A  case  in  point,  which  came  under 
my  own  eyes,  will  illustrate  this.  Alphonso  Jones,  of  Co.  D,  10th  Wis., 
lying  seriously  wounded  in  one  of  the  hospitals  where  the  agent  of  the 
State  had  been  distributing  gifts  to  the  Wisconsin  boys  only,  overhear¬ 
ing  some  expressions  of  disapprobation  made  to  me  by  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  spoke  up  and  said,  ‘  ‘  I  don’t  like  it  either ;  it  made  me  feel  bad  to 
have  things  given  to  me,  and  not  to  the  boy  lying  next  me,  but  I  made 
it  all  right — I  divided  with  him.” 

On  my  return,  I  came  through  Lebanon,  where  I  found  Mr.  Thomas- 
son,  who  had  been  distributing  at  that  point  the  stores  of  the  Sanitary 
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Commission.  Mr.  T.  came  up  with  me,  and  reports  a  large  number  of 
sick  as  having  accumulated  there,  on  their  way  to  Louisville.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  arrangements  for  their  cure  are  of  a  very  temporary 
and  insufficient  character,  and  they  are  in  want  of  all  the  help  we  can 
give  them.  Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  N.  READ,  Inspector. 


DR.  READ’S  THIRD  REPORT  ON  THE  PERRYYILLE  AND 
DANVILLE  HOSPITALS. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry, 

Associate  Secretary  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission: 

Dear  Sir — After  completing  the  purchase  of  the  articles  of  diet  and 
the  delicacies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Perry ville  and  Danville,  and 
securing  transportation  for  them,  I  started  on  my  third  visit  to  those 
places,  in  company  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Aid  Society  at  Cleveland — -a  branch  which  has  sent  us  more  goods,  and 
sent  them  more  promptly,  and  has  given  us  evidence  of  more  faith  in 
the  agents  and  inspectors  of  the  Commission,  than  any  other. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  inform  you  of  the  difficulties  our  surgeons  labor 
under  for  want  of  water,  especially  in  Perry  ville.  In  my  first  report  I 
wrote  of  the  destitution  in  Danville,  which  was  then  occasioned  in  part 
by  the  increased  demand  made  by  the  passing  of  our  army  twice,  and 
Gen.  Bragg’s  army  once,  through  the  town.  The  wells  are  partly  filled 
again,  but  now  most  of  the  water  is  brought  in  carts  more  than  a  mile. 
The  town  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Perryville  con¬ 
tained  before  the  battle  (800)  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  entirely 
destitute  of  water — Chaplin  Creek  being  entirely  dry — the  wells  all  dry — 
and  all  the  water  used  at  the  hospital  and  by  the  inhabitants  is  brought 
from  two  springs  one  mile  from  the  town.  These  were  in  possession  of 
the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  giving  them  a  supply,  (as  the  springs 
are  large,)  while  our  troops  were  destitute  of  water,  and  endured  all  the 
hardships  which  a  soldier  in  battle  must  by  such  a  privation.  This  want 
has  been  felt  severely  in  the  management  of  the  hospitals.  The  water  is 
impregnated  with  lime,  and  but  little  washing  is  done. 

The  wounded  have  been  removed,  so  that  there  are  now  only  700 
remaining.  These  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  my  second  visit.  Most  of  them  have  a  comfortable  bed, 
(not  very  clean,)  but  not  shirts  and  drawers  for  a  change,  with  few 
exceptions. 
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The  mortality  has  not  been  so  great  with  the  federals  as  with  the 
rebels,  but  has  been  large,  Erysipelas  and  Pyemia  occurring  often, 
and  arising,  principally,  as  I  believe,  from  the  over  crowded  state  of  the 
hospitals. 

At  Danville  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  sick  was  more 
marked  than  at  Perryville;  the  hospitals  were  all  remarkably  clean,  the 
grounds  around  were  well  policed,  and  the  means  of  cooking  somewhat 
improved.  On  the  12th  there  were  925  patients,  but  the  poorer  hospitals 
are  given  up  as  the  sick  convalesce,  so  that  even  now  they  are  over 
crowded,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  first. 

Louisville  and  Danville  are,  one  30  miles  and  the  other  20  miles  from 
Lebanon — the  nearest  point  to  railroad;  and  Lebanon  is  some  75  miles 
from  Louisville.  Lebanon  is  used  as  a  resting  place  for  the  sick  brought 
from  Perryville  and  Danville,  as  well  as  permanent  hospitals  for  the 
troops  stationed  there — some  two  regiments  at  this  time. 

Our  local  agents  have  distributed  the  goods  left  with  them  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  the  one  at 
Danville  keeping  a  list  of  many  of  the  individuals  who  received  assistance, 
as  well  as  that  given  to  separate  hospitals. 

Last,  but  not  least,  would  I  mention  the  very  great  assitance  in  both 
places  received  from  the  attention  of  the  ladies.  They  have  labored 
systematically,  certain  of  them  agreeing  to  visit  each  hospital  daily,  and 
have  taken  many  of  the  choice  articles  of  diet  to  the  suffering. 

The  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country  are  also  beginning  to  send 
in  their  donations  quite  freely.  I  think  we  shall  not  be  required  to  send 
any  very  large  supplies  to  these  places  after  this,  but  must  turn  our 
attention  to  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville,  with  which  places  communi¬ 
cation  has  been  interrupted,  but  which  is  now  partially  open,  and  where 
there  is,  without  doubt,  great  suffering. 

I  would  not  close  this  report  without  again  referring  to  the  suffering 
and  mortality  which  our  soldiers  have  experienced  from  the  over  crowded 
state  of  the  small,  badly  ventilated  rooms  they  have  been  compelled  to  use 
as  hospitals. 

Our  surgeons  seem  to  have  done  all  they  could  to  remedy  this,  yet 
they  often  show  what  seems  to  me  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  that  prevents 
their  taking  nice  public  school  houses,  or  even  charitable  institutions 
which  now  contain  but  few  inmates,  and  who  could  be  made  more 
comfortable  elsewhere. 

Our  great  want  in  this  department  is  government  hospitals.  Since 
the  war  began  there  has  been  one  built  in  this  department,  capable  of 
accommodating  eighty  men — and  one  only.  May  not  this,  in  a  great 


Doc.  55. 
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measure,  be  the  cause  of  that  fearful  difference  in  the  mortality  of  western 
troops  over  the  eastern?  And  setting  aside  all  questions  of  humanity, 
are  not  lumber  and  nails  cheaper  than  men  ? 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  N.  READ. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  G.  G.  SHUMARD,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR, 
DANVILLE  DISTRICT. 

Medical  Director’s  Office, 

Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  20,  1862. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry, 

Assistant  Secretary  Sanitary  Commission: 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  through  you  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  for  the  very  efficient  aid  it  has 
rendered  me  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
under  my  charge,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  be  obtained  through  any 
other  source. 

When  the  hospitals  were  first  established  in  this  district,  we  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  including  almost 
every  article  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick.  With  an  unusually 
large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  on  our  hands,  we  were  compelled  to 
see  them  suffer  without  the  proper  means  of  affording  them  relief. 

The  condition  of  things  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Medical 
Purveyor  in  Louisville,  and  that  officer  with  his  usual  promptness  at  once 
furnished  everything  necessary  to  render  our  sick  comfortable,  but  from 
some  cause  the  supplies  were  detained  several  weeks  on  the  road,  and 
were  not  received  until  long  after  those  arrived  that  were  sent  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  in  the  District, 
(between  six  and  seven  thousand,)  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  render  them  comfortable,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
timely  aid  afforded  by  the  Commission  in  this  single  instance  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing  much  suffering,  as  well  as  of  saving  many 
valuable  lives. 

I  trust  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  continue  in  its  good  work, 
and  that  it  may  have,  as  it  certainly  deserves,  the  thanks  of  every  friend 
of  humanity. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  G.  SHUMARD,  Surg.  U.  S.  A., 

Medical  Director ,  Danville  District. 
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LETTER  OF  DR.  J.  G.  HATCHETT, 

Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospitals  at  Perry  mile. 

Perryville,  Ky.,  Dec.  17,  1862. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry: 

Sir — It  is  but  just  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  to  say 
that  the  aid  they  have  rendered  to  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills  has  been  indispensable.  No  one  but  an  eye-witness  can  estimate 
the  great  advantage  their  supplies  have  been  to  the  wounded.  When 
the  Government  supplies  shipped  to  us  were  detained  in  Bardstown  and 
other  places  several  weeks,  theirs,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  were  put 
promptly  through,  and  came  to  our  aid  when  we  were  perfectly  destitute. 

A  large  portion  of  the  wounded  coming  from  the  battle  field  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing.  The  bedding,  clothing,  and  dressings  furnished 
by  the  Commission  were  of  inestimable  advantage.  Considering  the 
great  help  rendered  by  the  Commission,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people 
will  be  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  to  aid  them  in  their  benevolent 
mission . 

Your  agent  here,  Mr.  Flood,  has  been  most  faithful  and  indefatigable 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  has  been  scrupulously  honest,  seeing 
that  nothing  of  the  least  value  was  misplaced.  It  is  of  some  pleasure  to 
the  benevolent  to  know  that  their  gifts  always  meet  proper  objects,  and 
if  the  Commission  can  always  secure  such  men  as  their  agents,  I  am 
confident  the  public  will  give  with  a  more  liberal  hand. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  HATCHETT, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols. ,  in  charge 


REPORT  OF  DR.  WARRINER, 

Inspector  Sari.  Commission,  on  the  late  Battle  near  Corinth. 

Columbus,  Ky.,  Oct.  23 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  just  returned  from  Corinth,  and  the  scene  of  the 
late  desperate  attempt  of  the  rebel  army  to  storm  and  capture  that 
stronghold.  My  first  duty  was  of  course  to  the  wounded,  and  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  accordingly.  As  you  are  already  aware,  the  illness  and 
absence  of  my  chief  assistant  here,  had  made  it  impracticable  for  me  to 
visit  that  field  until  a  week  or  so  after  the  battle.  I  was,  however, 
ably  represented — or  rather  the  Commission  was — through  our  agent, 
Mr.  Goodsmith.  At  Jackson,  when  the  battle  occurred,  he  hurried  to 
Corinth  immediately  that  communication — which  had  been  broken  by 
the  enemy  just  before  the  battle — was  restored.  Our  stores  at  Corinth 
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were  at  the  time  nearly  exhausted,  and  only  a  little  less  so  at  this  place. 
At  Jackson  we  had  more,  and  a  tolerably  ample  supply  at  Bolivar. 
Major  Robb,  the  Illinois  State  Agent,  and  acting  agent  of  the  U.  S.  San. 
Com.  at  Jackson,  had,  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  battle,  with  my 
advice,  established  a  temporary  depot  of  supplies  at  Bolivar,  and  with 
stores  derived  from  the  depot  here  had  stocked  it  for  the  dimly  antici¬ 
pated  emergency.  We  had  all  been  cherishing  for  some  days  glimmer¬ 
ing  apprehensions  of  battle  somewhere,  and  from  such  data  as  could  be 
gathered  from  outside  observations,  our  attention  was  directed  to  Bolivar 
and  Jackson,  rather  than  Corinth,  as  the  point  where  stores  should  be 
collected  for  the  occasion.  Hence  this  unequal,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
unfortunate  accumulation  at  the  point  where  the  urgency  of  need  was  not 
the  greatest,  to  say  the  least.  The,  to  us,  unexpected  recoil  of  our  troops 
upon  Corinth,  before  the  pressure  of  superior  numbers,  balked  our  calcu¬ 
lations  somewhat.  Still,  there  was  abundant  demand  for  the  supplies 
at  Bolivar;  for  the  battle,  as  you  are  aware,  was  not  all  fought  at 
Corinth,  although  it  was  fiercest  and  deadliest  there.  The  four  days’ 
pursuit  following  the  great  fight  of  Saturday,  Oct.  4th,  was  a  prolonged 
battle,  and  470  of  the  wounded  thence  accruing  were  taken  to  Bolivar. 
Had  stores  been  abundant  at  all  these  points,  Bolivar  had  none  too  many. 
Meanwhile,  every  available  article  in  our  rooms  at  this  point  (Columbus) 
was  pushed  forward  on  the  first  train  that  traversed  the  route  to  Corinth 
after  the  battle.  I  had  already  received  notice  of  a  splendid  shipment 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  another  smaller  one  from  Buffalo.  Here  I 
was  expecting  them  by  every  boat  from  Cairo.  They  did  not  arrive  under 
three  or  four  days.  After  their  arrival,  we  were  delayed  in  their  shipment  to 
Corinth  a  couple  of  days,  by  what  seems  to  have  been  a  misinterpretation 
of  an  order  from  Gen.  Grant  to  the  Q.  M.  here,  to  ship  nothing  but 
forage.  The  General,  on  being  remonstrated  with  by  Major  Robb, 
declared  that  it  was  never  his  policy  or  intention  at  any  time  to  exclude 
sanitary  stores  that  were  immediately  needed  by  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
whether  wounded  or  sick ;  and  an  order  in  accordance  therewith  was 
issued  at  once,  which  secured  to  us  every  possible  and  needful  facility  for 
transportation.  We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  matter 
since.  Meantime,  as  bad  luck,  or  overwork  of  R.  R.  agents,  or  perchance 
their  neglect  of  duty,  would  have  it,  the  limited  supply  mentioned  above 
as  having  gone  on  the  first  train  over  the  road,  was  not  left  at  Corinth, 
but  taken  on  to  Chewalla,  along  the  road  to  Memphis.  It  was  some  three 
days  before  they  were  recovered  ;  so  that  altogether  a  trifle  less  than  a 
week  elapsed  after  that  stormy  and  terrible  Saturday,  before  the  accus¬ 
tomed  relief  from  the  Sanitary  Department  arrived.  The  only  urgent 
and  pressing  demand  was  for  bed  quilts,  shirts,  and  drawers.  All  these 
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we  had  been  steadily  issuing,  according  to  our  supply,  for  some  weeks, 
or  I  may  say  months.  And  although  that  supply  was  very  considerable, 
it  had  not  kept  ahead  of  the  demand  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  meet  this 
sudden  emergency  at  any  but  the  one  point  indicated  above,  viz.,  Bolivar. 
There,  as  I  am  assured  by  Major  Robb,  who  made  prompt  and  due 
inspections  at  the  place,  the  supply  was  adequate  to  the  demand. 

But  our  stores  arrived  at  the  needed  points  at  last,  and  in  ample 
measure;  and  they  came  in  time,  at  all  events,  to  be  an  unspeakable 
blessing  and  comfort  to  the  sufferers.  It  must  be  added  here  that  the 
misfortune  of  this  delay  wa£  greatly  mitigated  by  the  promptness  with 
which  Government  supplies  were  forwarded,  and  the  approximate  fulness 
as  to  variety  of  these  supplies.  All  needful  surgical  attention  was  also 
at  hand,  together  with  ample  hospital  shelter.  The  battle  occurring  on 
the  verge  of  the  town  and  near  to  the  large  general  hospital,  the 
wounded  -were  saved  the  pain  of  a  long  ambulance  ride  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  necessity  of  lying  on  the  unsheltered  field,  on  the  other. 

At  present,  the  wounded  are  all  ^comfortably  provided  for  in  all 
practicable  ways,  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  I  can  say 
that  no  battle  during  the  war  with  whose  ghastly  sequel  I  have  been 
conversant,  and  connected  with,  has  been  attended  with  a  slighter  mea¬ 
sure  of  suffering  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wounded,  suffering 
arising  from  the  lack  of  requisite  shelter,  appliances  and  attention,  than 
the  momentous  and  decisive  “Battle  of  Corinth,”  October  4,  1862. 

Surgeon  N.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  general  hospital,  Corinth,  devoted, 
busy,  faithful,  and  skilful,  has  worked  like  a  hero,  and  worked  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  welfare  and  the  relief  of  his  patients. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact  number  of  the  wounded 
from  the  late  battle  or  battles.  Dr.  Gray  estimates  the  number  that  had 
come  under  his  care  at  a  little  over  1,500.  The  number  placed  in 
hospital  at  Bolivar,  as  stated  above,  was  470.  None  were  sent  to 
Jackson.  Dr.  Gray  has  sent  nearly  1,000  from  his  hospital  to  Northern 
hospitals.  A  small  portion  of  them  have  been  sent  to  Mound  City,  and 
the  remainder  to  St.  Louis,  and  points  still  higher  up  the  river.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  have  yet  been  removed  from  Bolivar. 

A  little  over  1,500  of  the  enemy’s  wounded  fell  into  our  hands.  A 
very  heavy  percentage  of  these  have  already  died.  The  survivors,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  hospital  at  Iuka. 
This  town  is  at  present  on  what  is  practically  neutral  ground.  Our  own 
Medical  Director  has  general  supervision  of  the  hospital,  but  the  surgical 
and  other  duties  connected  therewith  are  chiefly  performed  by  the  rebels. 

Dr.  Gray  represents  the  patients  there  as  being  in  a  tolerably 
comfortable  condition,  and  surrounded  by  their  friends,  the  citizens  of 


the  town.  No  requisition  for  sanitary  stores  had  been  made  by  their 
surgeon  upon  the  Commission  up  to  day  before  yesterday,  the  time  of  my 
leaving  Corinth.  Yesterday  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Goodsmith  informed 
me  that  he  had  received  a  pressing  appeal  for  these  from  their  hospital. 
He  asked  for  articles  before  issuing  them.  I  answered  that  in  case  of 
actual  distress  he  should  issue  to  them  in  limited  quantities;  aud  that 
he  should  announce  to  them,  meantime,  that  this  is  our  response  to  their 
treatment  of  Gen.  Prentiss  and  his  men. 

I  should  like,  by  the  way,  further  instructions  from  you  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  issuing  to  rebel  wounded.  Where  they  are  inmates  of 
our  own  hospitals,  occupying  wards  in  common  with  our  own  men,  the 
case  is  plain ;  but  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  this  hospital  at 
Iuka  are  peculiar,  and  I  have  been  in  some  doubt  in  regard  to  my  duty 
in  the  case. 

What  say  you?  Can  I  improve  the  above  order?  Or  how  shall  I 
modify  it  ?* 

My  attention  has  been  arrested  during  the  late  inspection  by  the 
emphatic  and  uniform  testimony  of  surgeons  respecting  the  relative 
mortality  amongst  the  wounded  of  the  two  armies.  It  is  this,  that  with 
a  given  severity  of  wound,  the  mortality  amongst  the  rebels  is  vastly 
greater  than  with  us.  And  a  concurrent  fact,  or  brace  o£  facts,  is,  that 
they  were  scantily  clothed  and  meagerly  fed.  Their  haversacks  were 
either  empty  or  held  only  ears  of  raw  corn.  A  whole  pair  of  shoes  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  and  the  rest  of  their  clothing  was 
in  harmony.  I  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  an  important  and  intimate 
connection  between  these  several  facts.  The  fighting  of  the  rebels  ou 
every  field  where  their  desperate  treason  has  encountered  Yankee 
obstinacy  and  Yankee  loyalty,  has  indicated  no  lack  of  prowess  and  of 
active  physical  vigor.  But  the  power  to  endure  wounds  is  strikingly 
inferior  to  that  of  our  own  men.  This  weakness  was  never  more  signally 
illustrated  than  in  the  late  conflict.  And  the  unhappy  captives  never 
betrayed  a  worse  plight  in  the  matter  of  commissary  supplies  than  now. 
These  facts  are  instructive,  and  hint  at  the  appropriate  treatment  of 
wounded  men  generally.  High  feeding,  for  one  thing,  is  certainly 
indicated. 

Our  supplies  on  hand  at  the  present  time  are  encouragingly  large. 
Yesterday  we  received  a  splendid  shipment  from  Cincinnati  of  comforts, 
shirts,  drawers,  and  other  clothing,  and  eatables.  It  came  per  Adams 
Express.  We  have  also  received  large  shipments  from  Chicago  since  the 

*  Our  orders  are  to  have  all  requisitions  made  by  rebel  surgeons  for  their  sick  on  neutral 
ground  carefully  examined  at  the  hospital  itself,  by  our  inspectors,  and  then  supplied  with 
proportionate  care  and  humanity. — H.  W.  13. 
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battle,  which,  with  lot  referred  to  above  from  Cleveland,  give  us  a  quite 
ample  larder. 

I  shall  write  you  again  in  a  day  or  two.  I  forwarded  iny  accounts 
yesterday. 

How  about  credentials  for  Fone,  Fogle,  and  Goodsmith?  Did  you 
forget  that?  Yours,  cordially, 

H.  A.  WARRINER. 

We  need  one  more  man,  and  that  is  Mr. - ,  in  this  department. 

I  wish  to  establish  a  permanent  depot  at  Bolivar.  We  can  get  along 
without  more  help,  but  can  do  it  much  better  with. 

I  have  no  time  to  look  this  letter  over.  Excuse  the  blunders. 


We  add  a  valuable  unofficial  letter  from  Dr.  Warriner  to  the  President 
of  the  St.  Louis  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  its  general  views.  The  letter  was  forwarded  by  Dr.  Eliot 
as  an  expression  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  at  St.  Louis  with  the 
Sanitary  Commission : 

Columbus,  Ky.,  Oct.  25. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Yeatman — 

Enclosed  find  receipt  for  your  timely  and  welcome  shipment  of  stores. 
The  whole  lot  came  to  hand  in  good  order  some  four  days  since.  I  only 
received  your  letter  and  the  invoice  this  morning.  I  forwarded  the 
stores,  with  others,  to  Corinth  and  Jackson  at  once.  I  think  you  are 
quite  right  in  your  views  respecting  the  desirableness  of  sending  such 
stores  as  you  have  to  contribute  to  this  department,  to  my  care  here. 
Everything  we  have  is  forwarded  promptly.  We  have  a  depot  trustily 
managed  at  Jackson,  another  ditto  at  Corinth,  and  a  sub-depot  at 
Bolivar.  Our  facilities  for  distribution  are  complete,  and  goods  dis¬ 
tributed  through  us  are  more  likely  to  be  given  where  they  are  most 
needed,  and  to  be  used  with  economy,  than  where  they  are  sent  from 
Northern  depots  direct.  The  simple  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  parties 
who  send  to  you,  for  instance,  for  supplies  are  just  as  assiduous  in  their 
applications  to  us  as  others ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  informing 
us  as  to  these  extra  outside  supplies.  The  consequence  is,  that  we 
inevitably  give  to  them  (or  they  inevitably  receive)  more  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  these  invaluable  bounties.  Had  we  a  surplus  of  these,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  gets  more  than 
he  can  apply  to  the  augmenting  of  his  comfort ;  but  vast  as  this 
outpouring  of  the  people’s  generosity  is — as  our  books,  and  store  rooms, 
and  army  hospitals  everywhere  attest — you  and  I  know  full  well  that  it 
has  never  passed,  nor  even  reached  the  limits  of  demand.  Any  unequal 
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distribution,  therefore,  adds  a  little  comfort  in  one  place  at  the  expense 
of  much  suffering  in  another.  It  is  the  study  of  my  days  and  nights  to 
equalize  more  and  more  this  distribution. 

Another  objection  to  shipping  goods  directly  to  the  field  past  this  point, 
is  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  their  ever  reaching  their  destination.  We 
ship  them  along  the  R.  R.  through  the  Q.  M.,  who  feels  more  or  less 
responsibility  for  their  safe  arrival.  We  know  what  we  ship,  and  watch 
them  through.  If  any  boxes  are  lost,  the  responsible  parties  are  promptly 
“nudged”  up  about  it;  and  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  said  parties, 
under  said  stimulus,  will  take  a  little  pains  with  their  work.  You  see 
at  once  how  these  conservative  influences  are  wanting  where  goods  are 
shipped  in  the  other  manner. 

Respecting  the  policy  of  sending  a  corps  of  nurses  immediately  after  a 
battle,  I  would  say:  First,  their  influences  and  the  need  for  them  are 
greatest  in  the  very  hours,  of  the  conflict,  and  diminish  in  geometric  ratio 
with  the  lapse  of  time  thereafter.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they  could 
never  be  at  hand  when  most  needed,  unless  they  remain  with  the  army. 
Second,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  after  much  observation  and  reflection,  that 
females  can  only  be  of  valuable  service  in  general  hospitals,  and  there  they 
should  be  permanently  employed,  if  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  field  is 
the  place  for  them ,  either  during  or  immediately  subsequent  to  a  battle .  The 
case  would  be  different  if  our  surgeons  and  other  officials  had  a  better 
and  truer  appreciation  of  skilful  female  nurses.  It  would  also  be 
different  if  a  large  proportion  of  these  nurses  were  of  that  admirable  and 
efficient  type  sent  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Louis  Sanitary 
Commission ;  for  I  must  do  you  the  honor  to  say,  that  your  selections  in 
this  respect  have  been  more  felicitous  than  any  I  thus  far  have  met  with. 
Rut  taking  all  conditions  into  account,  I  cannot  but  think  that  ladies, 
under  the  circumstances  in  question,  would  encounter  too  many  obstruc¬ 
tions  and  too  much  personal  inconvenience  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
extra  good  they  might  do.  Meantime,  I  have  certainly  no  more 
confidence  in  my  own  wisdom  than  in  yours,  and  I  only  give  you  my 
suggestions  because  you  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  for  them.  The  gist  of 
my  suggestion  is,  then,  this:  A  corps  of  male  nurses,  sent  to  a  given 
battle  field,  would  be  of  inestimable  service,  if  they  could  get  there  in 
season ;  a  corps  of  female  nurses  would  find  their  good  services  well  nigh 
neutralized  by  the  inherent  inconvenience  of  their  situation,  and  by  the 
factitious  obstructions  which  prejudice  would  at  such  a  time  throw  in 
their  way. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  soon,  I  remain,  cordially,  yours, 

II.  A.  WARRINER. 
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REPORT,  &c. 


At  its  regular  meeting,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862,  the  Sanitary  Commission  resolved  to  un¬ 
dertake,  at  once,  a  special  examination  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  wants  of  the  General  Hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  occupied  by  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army. 

With  the  large  increase  of  the  army,  its  sick  and 
wounded  were  constantly  growing  in  number,  and  the 
Hospitals  provided  for  them  already  exceeded  one  hun¬ 
dred.  While  the  strength  of  the  army  had  been  nearly 
doubled  and  the  population  of  the  General  Hospitals  more 
than  quadrupled,  the  Staff  of  the  Medical  Inspection  had 
not  been  at  all  augmented.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  obvious  that  intelligent  assistance  from  civil  life 
would  be  acceptable.  This  aid  the  Commission  resolved 
to  seek  amongst  the  best  and  ablest  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  soliciting,  for  short  periods,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  men  unable  to  leave  their  responsible  duties 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  ready  to  help  the  national 
cause  and  that  of  humanity. 

This  duty  was  assigned  to  the  Medical  Committee,  who 
commenced  immediately  the  organization  of  a  scheme  for 
the  special  inspection  of  Military  Hospitals.  Invitations 
were  issued  to  more  than  a  hundred  medical  gentlemen 
of  assured  position,  throughout  the  loyal  States,  and  the 
services  of  Hr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  of  Boston,  were  secured 
as  Xnspector-in-Chief.  (See  Circulars  A  and  B.)  The 
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Committee  reports  with  gratification  that  its  circulars  of 
invitation  have  been  uniformly  respectfully  considered, 
and  about  two  thirds  of  them  answered  by  offers  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

An  efficient  corps  of  Inspectors  having  been  thus  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  approval  and  authorization  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon-General  accorded  to  them,  the  duty  was  at  once 
commenced. 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  Inspector-in-Chief,  laid 
before  the  Commission,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  gives  evidence  of  its  successful  progress. 

Extrtict  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Sanitary  Commission ,  Tenth 
Session ,  Washington ,  I).  C.,  November  8 th,  1862. 

“Dr.  Yan  Buren,  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Deport  of  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  as  Superintendent  of 
Special  Hospital  Inspection. 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Report  he  accepted,  and  printed  as  a 
Document  of  the  Commission,  under  direction  of  the  Medical 
Committee. 

u  .Resolved,  That  the  President  he  instructed  to  inform  Dr. 
Clark  of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Commission  of  the  ability 
and  efficiency  with  which  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Inspection  are  performed.” 

From  the  minutes, 

Feed.  Law  Olmsted, 

General  Secretary. 


A 

Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  ) 

823  Broadway,  New  York.  [ 

1802. 

Sir, — The  Sanitary  Commission  have  commenced,  and  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  May  1,  1863,  a  special  inspection  of  the  General  Hospitals  of 
the  At  my. 

There  are  forty-one  in  number  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  more  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  contain¬ 
ing,  at  this  time,  not  less  than  6-3,000  sick  and  wounded. 


As  this  proposed  service  is  additional  to  the  duties  of  this  nature  here¬ 
tofore  performed  by  the  Commission,  and  is  for  a  higher,  purpose,  they 
wish  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  best  Medical  and  Surgical  ability  in  the 
country  for  the  work — as  none  but  men  of  established  position  and  char¬ 
acter  are  able  to  carry  the  moral  weight  and  influence  with  the  Army 
Surgeons,  essential  to  the  practical  success  of  this  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  standard  of  professional  excellence  in  the  management  of  Military 
Hospitals. 

The  Commission  propose  to  keep  six  Inspectors  constantly  employed 
East  and  West,  and  to  accept  the  service  of  such  as  can  serve  not  less 
than  a  fortnight,  whilst  they  ask  no  service  for  more  than  one  month.  The 
most  they  can  offer  to  the  profession  in  the  way  of  remuneration,  is  $250 
per  month. 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  designate  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
the  period,  if  any,  for  which  you  are  willing  to  serve,  and  the  precise  date 
when  you  can  most  conveniently  render  the  service.  The  Commission 
will,  however,  consider  it  a  special  favor  if  you  will  allow  them  to  desigr 
nate  the  time  when  your  services  will  be  most  acceptable.  If  you  can 
serve  for  two  terms  of  a  fortnight  each,  at  an  interval  of  three  months, 
please  so  state.  For  the  Western  Hospitals  a  month’s  service  would  be 
preferred. 

The  Commission  is  anxious  that  this  duty  shall  be  undertaken  with  the 
earnest  and  unselfish  purpose  ©f  securing  for  our  sick  and  wounded  sol¬ 
diers,  thorough  and  able  hospital  treatment,  by  the  detection  and  removal 
of  all  defects  in  administration  or  professional  care  susceptible  of  remedy 
or  improvement. 

Full  instructions  as  to  the  form  of  the  Report  required,  will  be  furnished 
at  the  proper  time. 

Please  address  your  replies  to  Henry  G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Inspector-in- 
Chief,  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  Commission,  No.  244  F  street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  II.  Van  Buren,  M.  D. 

C.  R.  Agxew,  M.  D. 
Wolcoit  Gibbs,  M.  D. 
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SB. 

Office  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  ) 

823  Broadway,  New  York.  j 
1862. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  communication  of 
expressing  your  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
its  examination  into  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Hos¬ 
pitals,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  commence  your  tour  of  service  on 
the  and  proceed  as  follows  : 

On  its  completion,  please  transmit  your  report,  without  delay,  to  Mr. 
Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  General  Secretary,  Sanitary  Commission,  244  F 
street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  together  with  your  account  for  services  rendered, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  already  proposed. 

In  the  performance  of  your  duty,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that 
you  should  cause  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  hospitals  you  may  visit,  extending  to  them  the  deference  and  cour¬ 
tesy  proper  to  their  responsible  position  ;  and  the  Commission  is  confident 
that,  as  members  of  the  same  profession,  with  the  same  high  object  in 
view,  you  will  be  welcomed  by  them  with  equal  courtesy,  and  every  facility 
afforded  you  of  obtaining  the  information  you  seek.  It  is  proper  to  state 
to  you  that  your  visit  is  made  by  invitation  of  the  proper  authorities,  and 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  to  whom  a 
digest  of  your  report  will  be  presented.  If  you  should  encounter  any 
serious  obstruction  in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  please  report  the  facts 
fully  and  promptly  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  at  Washington,  and  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  next  Hospital  in  your  circuit. 

It  is  desired  that  your  Report  should  embrace  your  observations  on  the 
points,  and  answers  to  the  questions  which  follow — stated  under  the  same 
heads,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  order  : 

Locality  of  the  Hospital  ;  character  of  its  site  in  regard  to  health¬ 
fulness  ;  character  of  soil  ;  prevailing  winds  ;  proximity  of  other  buildings 
— of  railroads — of  navigable  river  ;  elevation  ;  style  of  building. 

Surgeon  in  Charge  ;  name  and  rank. 

Number  of  Assistant  Medical  Officers  ;  if  employed  by  contract 
by  Government ;  if  so,  if  subjected  to  examination  before  employment,  and 
by  whom  ?  Is  there  a  surgeon’s  call  ? 


Number  of  Hospital  Stewards,  ward-masters,  male  and  female 
nurses  ;  estimate  character  and  efficiency  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Hospital. 

Number  of  Patients  in  Hospital  ;  examine  “  Morning  Report,”  and 
judge  if  books  are  carefully  and  accurately  kept. 

General  Character  and  degree  of  gravity  of  cases  under 
treatment  ;  proportion  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  ;  proportion  of  con¬ 
valescents  ;  are  they  properly  returned  to  duty,  or  discharged  the  service  ? 

Estimate  the  degree  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  of  medical  officers,  and 
the  humanity  and  kindness  evinced  by  them,  and  also  by  the  nurses. 

At  what  hours  are  the  regular  visits  made  to  the  sick,  and  by  what  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Hospital  ? 

How  often  does  the  Surgeon  in  charge  visit  the  wards  ? 

Rate  of  Mortality  ;  success  of  surgical  operations.  Is  there  a  dead- 
house  ?  Are  post-mortem  examinations  practised  ?  Are  pathological 
specimens  preserved  ?  Are  burials  conducted  with  propriety  ?  Are  means 
taken  to  mark  graves,  so  that  they  can  be  recognized  by  friends  ?  Are 
chaplains,  or  proper  religious  advisers,  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  sick  ? 

Diet  :  is  it  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  good  in  quality  ?  suited  to  condi¬ 
tion  of  patients  ?  well  cooked  ?  served  warm  ?  sufficiently  varied  ?  Are 
the  coffee  and  tea  good  ?  How  often  do  the  patients  get  fresh  meat  ?  Is 
the  beef  tea  properly  made,  and  freely  provided  ?  Is  there  a  diet  table — 
a  copy  of  which  is  so  placed  in  the  wards  that  the  patients  may  know  to 
what  they  are  entitled  ? 

Is  the  Hospital  Fund  sufficient  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  ale,  porter,  and  other  delicacies  and  necessaries  for 
the  sick  not  included  in  the  supply  tables  of  the  Commissary  and  Hospital 
Departments  ? 

[Government  Regulations  allow  the  very  ample  ration  issued  by  the 
Commissary  Department  to  be  drawn  at  its  commuted  value  in  money,  by 
the  Surgeon  in  charge  of  a  Hospital,  for  the  soldiers  under  his  care,  and 
this  constitutes  the  Hospital  Fund,  with  which  all  extras  necessary  for  the 
sick  are  to  be  purchased  under  his  direction.  The  amount  of  this  fund, 
with  proper  management,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  See  Revised  Army  Regulations  for  Medical  Department.] 

Is  the  Hospital  Fund  allowed  to  accumulate  whilst  the  sick  are  in  want 
of  anything  ? 
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Are  the  stimulants  employed  of  good  quality,  and  judiciously  adminis¬ 
tered  ? 

Police. — Is  strict  cleanliness  observed  in  the  wards — in  their  floors  ; 
in  bedsteads  and  bedding  ;  in  clothing ;  in  vessels  used  for  food;  spittoons, 
bed-pans,  sinks,  and  water  closets  ?  In  the  kitchen,  and  cooking  utensils  ? 
In  the  apothecary  shop  ? 

Are  the  knapsacks  and  property  of  the  soldiers  properly  cared  for  by  the 
ward-masters  ? 

Is  the  Water  Supply  ample,  for  washing,  bathing,  water-closets,  and 
in  case  of  fire  ?  Is  its  quality  good  ? 

Are  the  provisions  against  Fire  complete?  Are  there  fire  escapes  by 
means  of  windows  in  each  ward,  cut  down  to  the  floor,  or  other  sufficient 
means  of  egress  ? 

[Many  hospitals,  being  frame  buildings,  are  particularly  liable  to  the 
danger  of  fire,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  sick  renders  it  especially  neces¬ 
sary  that  ample  provision  should  be  made  in  every  possible  way,  by  fire- 
engines,  drilling  the  attendants,  supply  of  buckets,  care  in  use  of  lights  and 
fire,  ether,  alcohol,  camphene,  kerosene,  etc.,  etc.,  to  secure  their  safety.] 

What  means  are  employed  for  lighting  and  heating  the  wards  ? 

Is  the  Drainage  completely  provided  for  ?  Are  the  sinks,  and  drains, 
and  sewers  of  the  Hospital  liable  to  obstruction  or  overflow  ?  Is  there  a 
free  outlet  for  them  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Hospital  ?  Where  tents  are 
occupied  by  the  sick,  are  they  provided  with  floors  with  a  /ree  circulation 
of  air  beneath  them,  and  with  provision  against  collection  of  rubbish  ? 
Are  they  secure  against  rain,  and  are  trenches  dug  wh.en  necessary  to 
carry  it  off? 

Are  the  grounds  around  the  Hospital  buildings  and  tents  kept  clean  ? 

Is  the  supply  of  fresh  air  ample,  with  all  possible  provision  for  Ven¬ 
tilation  ? 

What  is  the  average  air-space  allowed  for  each  patient  ?  Floor  space  ? 

[This  includes  the  all-important  question  of  crowding  the  sick — a  most 
common  and  fatal  error.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  sick  man 
has  a  right  to  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  as  a  minimum  estimate.  By  multi¬ 
plying  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  each  ward,  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  beds  it  contains,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  obtained.] 
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Have  continued  Fever  or  Dysentery  assumed  a  contagious  character 

Have  Erysipelas,  Hospital  Gangrene,  or  Pyaemia  prevailed  ? 

In  such  event,  have  the  patients  been  promptly  scattered  ? 

Are  deodorizing  agents  judiciously  employed  ? 

[In  the  absence  of  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  and  the  more  common 
disinfectants,  Gypsum  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  Coal  Tar 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.] 

Are  screens  provided  for  isolating  dying  patients  ? 

Is  the  supply  of  Laundresses  and  means  of  washing  clothing  and  bed¬ 
ding  sufficient  ? 

Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  mattresses,  bed-sacks,  straw,  blankets, 
sheets,  and  musquito  bars  ? 

Is  the  straw  used  for  bedding  changed  and  burned  at  proper  intervals? 

Is  there  a  sufficient  provision  of  clothing,  shirts,  drawers,  socks,  and 
slippers  for  the  patients  2 

[By  recent  law  of  Congress,  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  clothing  through 
the  casualties  of  war  are  entitled  to  an  additional  issue,  without  deduction 
from  their  pay.  By  another  appropriation  by  Congress,  provision  has 
been  made  for  obtaining,  through  the  Medical  Purveyors,  clothing  for  sick 
in  the  Hospital.  When,  from  unavoidable  deficiency,  said  clothing  for  the 
sick  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  proper  channels,  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  will  afford  the  necessary  supply.] 

Are  invalided  soldiers,  discharged  on  certificates  of  disability,  supplied 
with  full  information  as  to  their  rights  under  the  pension  law  ?  and  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Government  for  furnishing  those  who  are  mutilated, 
with  artificial  limbs? 

Are  patients  kept  closely  cropped,  and  proper  precautions  taken  against 
vermin  ? 

Is  there  any  lack  of  reading  matter  for  convalescents  ?  of  games  ?  of 
tobacco  ? 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  you  are  invited  to  furnish  any  further  sug¬ 
gestions  or  details  you  may  deem  worthy  of  record. 

In  any  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  your  duty,  you  will  please  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  General  Secretary,  at  the  central  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  desirable  you  should  render  yourself  familiar  with  the  Revised 
Army  Regulations,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  Medical  Department,  and 
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also  with  all  circulars  and  orders  emanating  from  the  Surgeon-General’s 
office. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D. 

C.  R.  Agnew,  M.  D. 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D. 


Note; 

Inspectors  are  reminded  that  their  duties  of  inspection  and  report  are 
confidential.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Hospitals  may  be  found, 
and  their  opinion  of  them,  beyond  their  official  reports. 

The  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  only — as  aids  to  the  mem¬ 
ory,  and  to  give  general  uniformity  to  the  reports. 

As  you  progress  in  your  inspection,  if  you  find  any  abuses  requiring  im¬ 
mediate  action,  you  are  requested  to  make  a  prompt  and  informal  report  of 
the  same. 

After  completing  your  detailed  reports  of  the  several  Hospitals,  (at  the 
close  of  your  inspection,)  please  add  a  final  summary  of  the  results  of 
your  observations,  and  of  any  general  opinions  you  may  have  formed 
thereupon. 

Please  transmit  your  reports,  written  upon  alternate  pages  only,  of  what 
is  known  as  “  legal  cap,  long-fold  ”  paper,  8  ^  inches  wide,  noting,  in  red 
ink,  on  a  wide  margin,  an  index  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 

Henry  G.  Clark, 

Inspector-in-Chief. 
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Department  of  Special  Inspection  of  the 
General  Hospitals  of  the  Army, 

Sanitary  Commission, 

November  18th,  1862. 

To  Wm.  II.  Van  Buren,  M.  D., 

C.  B.  Ag-new,  M.  D., 

Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D., 

Committee,  &c.,  &c. : 

Gentlemen, — Early  in  October  last,  at  your  request,  as  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Commission,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September,  heartily, 
but  with  many  misgivings,  I  assumed  the  direction  of  this  de¬ 
partment  of  your  service. 

It  required  some  determination,  and  involved  some  decided 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  to  divorce  myself  suddenly  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  private  cares  which  had,  in  the  progress  of  many 
years,  gradually  grown  up  around  me. 

But  Providence — as  if  in  response  to  my  thoughts  of  regret 
at  having  been  for  so  long  prevented  from  contributing  my 
-  share,  in  person,  in  aid  of  the  brave  men  who  are  lighting  for 
us — having,  upon  your  judgment,  shown  me  this  way,  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  accept  your  invitation. 

I  hope,  with  my  best  endeavors  to  that  end,  measurably  to 
satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  Committee,  although  I  shall 
not,  I  am  sure,  wholly  satisfy  myself. 

Immediately  upon  accepting  service,  I  engaged  Drs.  Bow- 
ditch  and  Ellis,  of  Boston,  to  come  with  me  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  commence  the  work.  Familiar  as  they  both  were 
with  hospital  administration  and  experience,  I  was  sure  that 
their  work  would  be  done  in  the  most  faithful  and  competent 
manner,  and  that  with  their  aid,  the  inspection  here,  at  least, 
would  be  well  inaugurated. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  had  already,  under  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  your  Committee,  completed  a  primary  inspection 
of  all  the  Hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  David  Judkins,  of  Cincinnati,  had  been  detailed  to  in¬ 
spect  the  Hospitals  in  that  vicinity. 


Dr.  Joshua  B.  Flint  of  Louisville,  Ivy.,  was  inspecting  at  and 
around  that  place  ;  and 

Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  of  Boston,  at  and  aro'und  New  York. 

The  above  details  were  made  by  the  Committee. 

My  own  assignments  have  been  as  follows,  viz. : 

At  Washington  and  vicinity,  and  Frederick. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Ware,  October  29th,  one  month. 

Dr.  Benj.  S.  Shaw,  November  18th,  half  a  month. 

Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  November  5th,  half  a  month. 

Baltimore. 

Dr.  Edmond  Fowler,  of  Alabama,  one  month,  October  31st. 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Drs.  Borland  and  Hodges,  of  Boston;  November  15th. 

Fortress  Monroe ,  Norfolk ,  and  Ft.  Lookout. 

Dr.  Francis  Minot  and  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  No¬ 
vember  19th  (for  two  weeks). 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Ware  remains  here,  and  will  be  followed  in 
succession  by  Drs.  Morland  and  Ayer,  of  Boston,  the  first  on 
the  22d,  the  last  on  the  29th  inst.,  for  duty  here  and  at  Frederick. 

I  shall  be  able  very  shortly  to  detail  Inspectors  to  nearly  all 
the  distant  points,  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  do  satis¬ 
factorily  for  want  of  a  complete  list  of  the  General  Hospitals 
of  the  LT.  S.,  which  I  have  just  succeeded  in  procuring. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Inspectors,  thus  far,  have  been  drawn 
from  Massachusetts,  because  they  were  more  accessible,  better 
known,  and  therefore  more  available  to  me  in  a  work  so  com¬ 
paratively  new. 

For  the  future  I  shall  be  able  to  avail  myself  more  liberally 
and  freely,  of  the  talent  now  fortunately  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commission,  and  to  make  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
the  privileges  and  labors  of  the  Inspection. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  and  with 
my  own  judgment,  I  shall  avoid  any  assignments  to  gentlemen 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  circles  of  residence,  and 
acquaintance. 

The  several  reports,  I  have  the  honor  now  to  transmit,  bear 
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conclusive  internal  evidence,  if  any  were  needed  beyond  the 
unanimous  expression  of  gratification,  of  the  handsome  manner 
in  which  the  Inspectors  have  every  where  been  received,  and 
their  objects  facilitated. 

A  solitary  rebuff  only,  the  single  exception  necessary  to  prove 
the  rule,  occurred  at  one  of  the  hospitals  out  of  this  District,  and 
this  was  so  promptly  rebuked  by  the  Surgeon-General,  upon  a 
report  of  the  facts  by  the  General-Secretary,  that  it  will  not 
probably  ever  be  repeated. 

The  Surgeon-General,  the  Inspectors,  and  surgeons  generally 
connected  with  the  army,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Hospitals,  have 
manifested  great  cordiality  towards  the  Inspection,  and  to  myself 
as  the  organ  of  communication  between  this  Department  and 
the  Medical  Bureau,  the  greatest  courtesy  and  consideration. 

The  suggestions,  contained  in  the  reports,  with  regard  to 
defects  and  evils  found  to  be  existing  in  any  of  the  Hospitals, 
have,  when  transmitted,  as  they  frequently  are,  by  extracts, 
synopses,  or  verbally,  to  the  Surgeon-General,  have  invariably 
received  his  immediate  and  effective  attention. 

I  only  echo  here  the  sentiments,  repeatedly  expressed,  of  the 
Inspectors,  when  I  say  that  the  condition  in  which  they  have 
found  the  great  Hospitals  of  the  Army,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  has  been  to  them  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  so  well. 

Examination  of  the  reports  of  the  different  Inspectors,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  and  consecutive  dates,  will  also  show,  in  many  instances, 
a  very  marked  and  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Hospitals  inspected-. 

This  improvement  has,  no  doubt,  been  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  effects  of  time,  and  the  better  experience  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  officers  in  charge,  but  partly  also,  I  am  assured  by 
the  surgeons  themselves,  to  the  friendly  influence  of  the  In¬ 
spectors,  and  of  the  establishment,  in  this  way,  of  a  sort  of 
standard  of  excellence.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
opinions  of  men  of  standing  and  knowledge  in  the  profession 
should  have  its  proper  weight  upon  a  class  of  earnest,  hard¬ 
working,  and  many  of  them  capable,  men,  upon  whom  the 
accidents  of  war  have  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  cast  the 
gravest  labors  and  responsibilities. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  another  instrumentality 
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which  has,  in  a  very  important  degree,  contributed,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  establishment  of  the  u  entente  cordiale  55  be¬ 
tween  the  surgeons  and  the  officers  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  the  “  Army  Medical  Society  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  far-sighted  and  thoughtful  suggestiveness  of  the  General 
Secretary,  who,  at  an  early  day,  invited  the  Surgeon-General 
and  the  other  surgeons  on  duty  in  the  District  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  at  their  rooms,  for  friendly  con¬ 
ference  upon  matters  of  common  interest  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  General  Hospitals. 

The  meetings  have  been  fully  attended,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  permanent  society,  which,  with  a  very 
simple  organization,  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Hygiene,  the  administration  of  Military  Hospitals,  and  the 
care  of  their  inmates. 

The  active  members  comprise  the  Surgical  Staff  within  the 
District,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Commission ;  but  it 
affiliates  to  itself,  as  associates ,  all  the  Surgeons  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  all  the  Medical  members  of  the  Commission, 
inviting  them  all  to  contribute  to  its  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
inviting  them  to  partake  freely  of  its  benefits. 

I  respectfully  transmit  with  this,  all  the  reports  which  have 
been  received.  They  contain,  as  you  will  find,  a  very  large 
amount  of  valuable  material,  of  which,  with  future  accumula¬ 
tions,  I  shall  hope  to  make  future  use. 

In  conclusion,  after  having  carefully  examined  these  reports, 
and  having  personally  visited  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  this 
District,  I  feel  bound  to  say  in  relation  to  them,  that,  in  so 
large  a  field,  it  would  be  wonderful  not  to  find  some  weeds — to 
start  and  put  into  working  order  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
Hospitals  which  contain,  in  the  mass,  more  than  70,000  beds, 
without  any  friction,  would  be  a  miracle.  Let  us,  then,  instead 
of  criticizing  too  sharply,  rather  admire  the  energy,  the  skill, 
the  administrative  capacity,  shown  in  extemporizing  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  an  agency  so  beneficent  and  so  grand. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  G.  Clark, 
Inspector-in -  Chief. 
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SANITARY  COMMISSION, 


AFTER  THE 

Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862. 

By  J.  H.  DOUGLAS,  M.  D.,  Associate  Secretary  San.  Com., 

And  C.  W.  BRINK,  M  D.,  Inspector  San.  Com. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  DOUGLAS. 

F.  L.  Olmsted,  Esq., 

General  Secretary ,  Sanitary  Commission: 

Sir — The  report  of  the  “  Battle  of  Fredericksburg/'  Dec. 
13,  was  brought  to  us  by  telegraph  the  night  of  the  battle. 
The  next  morning  a  propeller  was  chartered,  laden  with 
stores,  and  with  a  special  relief  party,  consisting  of  Dr. 
H.  G.  Clark,  Dr.  S.  C.  Foster,  Dr.  Swalm,  Dr.  Homiston,  Mr. 
Elliott,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Walter,  all  connected  with  the 
Commission,  and,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  Page,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Webster,  volunteers,  I  started  at  evening  for 
the  front.  The  regular  force  of  the  Commission  stationed 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
consisted  of  Drs.  Andrew  and  Smith,  Inspectors  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  with  Messrs.  Haywood,  Peverly,  and  Clampitt, 
relief  agents;  Dr.  Smith  having  accompanied  it  in  its  march 
from  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Warrenton  Junction,  and  Dr. 
Andrew,  the  senior  Inspector  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  being  in 
general  charge.  Our  floating  depot,  the  propeller  Elizabeth , 
with  an  efficient  crew  and  well  provided  with  stores,  was  at 
the  Aquia  landing  when  the  battle  commenced. 
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The  regular  party  had  been  reinforced  previous  to  our 
arrival  by  our  Inspector,  Dr.  Brink,  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  W.  H.  Furness  and  Mr. 
Lambdin  joined  us  two  days  after. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  for  tlie  crossing  of  the  river  was 
made,  Dr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Clampitt  proceeded 
to  the  front  from  Aquia,  visited  the  field  hospitals  on  the 
Falmouth  side  of  the  river,  which  had  been  organized  in 
anticipation  of  a  battle,  and  distributed  several  wagon  loads 
of  stores. 

After  our  forces  had  gained  possession  of  the  city,  by  the 
successful  crossing  of  the  river  on  the  11th,  these  hospitals 
were  abandoned  and  others  established  in  the  churches  and 
dwelling-houses  of  the  town,  being  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the 
expected  contest.  This  came  on  the  13th,  and  to  these  hastily 
prepared  hospitals  the  wounded  of  that  day’s  fight  were 
removed.  On  the  following  Monday  these  buildings  were, 
in  turn,  vacated,  the  wounded  removed  to  the  former  field 
hospitals  on  the  Falmouth  side  of  the  river. 

We  reached  Aquia  landing  with  our  extra  supplies  at 
daybreak  on  Monday,  and  all  of  the  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Murray,  and  myself  were  immediately 
sent  forward.  They  arrived  in  Fredericksburg  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  the  wounded  to  the  field  hospitals.  Two 
wagons  which  we  had  brought  from  Washington  were  filled 
with  stores  and  pushed  on.  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Murray,  and 
myself  accompanied  them.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  entanglement  of  our  wagons  in  an  ambulance 
train,  and  the  overturning  of  one  of  them,  night  found  us 
on  the  road.  We  were  obliged  to  bivouac,  and  did  not  reach 
the  front  till  the  next  morning  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  rain 
storm.  It  was  during  this  stormy  night  that  the  army,  with 
a  small  remaining  portion  of  the  wounded,  was  withdrawn 
from  Fredericksburg. 

The  wounded  were  all  placed  in  tents,  and,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  well  cared  for.  Our  camp  had  been  located 
near  the  Phillips  House,  by  Dr.  Andrew,  as  being  the  most 
central  position,  and  it  was  here  that  I  found  all  of  our  corps, 
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both  those  who  had  come  forward  the  day  before  and  those 
who  had  preceded  us. 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival,  Tuesday  morning,  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  whole  field  was  undertaken,  the  labor  was 
divided,  and  special  duty  assigned  to  each  individual  of  the 
party.  By  noon  all  of  the  hospitals  where  the  wounded 
were  congregated  had  been  visited,  and  the  surgeons  informed 
of  our  presence  and  the  location  of  our  depot  of  supplies. 

Dr.  Brink,  after  visiting  the  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of 
General  Burnside’s  headquarters,  and  those  which  had  been 
opened  in  Fredericksburg,  and  upon  consultation  with  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  telegraphed  to  Aquia  Creek  for  special  supplies,  so 
that  we  were  completely  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
occasion ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  wounded  were  all 
removed  to  general  hospitals,  the  receipt  and  issues  were 
steady  and  unintermitting. 

The  scene  at  our  field  station  was  a  busy  one.  Could  the 
contributors  to  the  stores  and  the  treasury  of  the  Commission 
have  heard  the  fervent  expressions  of  grateful  relief ;  could 
they  have  seen  the  comfort  which  their  bounty  afforded  our 
brave  wounded ;  could  they  realize  by  actual  intercourse  with 
the  wounded,  the  suffering  from,  for  instance,  cold,  alleviated 
by  the  abundant  supply  of  blankets  which  their  bounty  had 
m  provided ;  could  they  have  observed  the  change  produced  when 
the  soiled  and  bloody  garments  were  replaced  by  clean  and 
warm  clothing  which  they  had  sent,  they  would  be  eager  to 
replenish  our  storehouses  and  keep  our  hands  filled  with  the  • 
means  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

Early  Tuesday  morning,  the  rain  subsided,  the  sun  appeared, 
and  the  weather  became  clear  and  cold.  The  wounded  were 
for  the  most  part  placed  in  hospital  tents,  upon  a  plentiful 
supply  of  hay.  Blankets  had  to  repair  the  absence  of  stoves, 
which,  by  some  singular  mistake,  had  arrived  in  a  condition 
not  to  be  used,  the  necessary  stove-pipe  not  being  included 
in  the  shipment.  The  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  Purveyor 
soon  became  exhausted  from  the  unusual  demands  made  upon 
him  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Fortunately 
we  were  enabled  to  supplement  his  stores,  and  to  answer  his 
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calls  upon  us  from  the  reserve  of  1,800  blankets,  and  over 
900  quilts  which  we  had  sent  forward.  Many  of  these  were 
employed  in  covering  the  wounded  during  the  period  of  their 
transportation  by  car  and  steamboat  from  the  field  hospitals 
to  the  General  Hospitals  at  Washington. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  have  also  to 
report  that  the  last  sad  office  could  he  paid  to  the  dead,  with 
an  approach  to  the  ceremonies  of  civil  life,  through  the  stores 
placed  by  us  at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals. 

The  comfort  of  the  wounded,  and  the  result  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  wounds,  were  materially  affected  by  the  change 
of  clothing  provided  by  us.  We  had  been  able  to  get  up  to 
our  field  station  5,642  woolen  shirts,  4,439  pairs  woolen 
drawers,  4,269  pairs  socks,  and  over  2,500  towels,  among 
other  articles.  These  were  liberally  distributed  wherever  the 
surgeons  of  hospitals  indicated  that  there  was  a  need.  Certain 
articles  of  hospital  furniture,  of  which  there  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  greater  want  than  of  anything  else,  were  freely  obtained 
by  all  surgeons  at  our  station.  Stimulants,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  were  in  great  abundance  among  the  Purveyor’s  stores, 
so  that  the  calls  upon  us  were  few.  The  same  was  generally 
true  of  food,  and  positively  so  of  all  kinds  of  medicinal  articles 
which  at  other  battles  have  been  furnished  by  us.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  asked  for.  In  the  article  of  food  alone,  we 
issued  in  one  week,  solely  to  hospitals,  16  barrels  of  dried  , 
fruit,  10  boxes  of  soda  biscuit,  6  barrels  of  crackers,  nearly 
1,000  pounds  of  concentrated  milk.  The  beef-stock  we  had 
brought  up,  was,  I  am  again  happy  to  say,  not  needed,  there 
being  a  bountiful  provision  among  the  hospital  stores,  and 
fresh  beef  at  command  at  all  times,  and  in  any  quantity. 

As  rapidly  as  the  wounded  were  attended  to,  and  put  in  a 
condition  for  safe  transportation,  they  were  removed  from  the 
field  hospitals  to  the  general  hospitals  in  Washington  and 
Point  Lookout.  The  removal  was  effected  by  ambulance  or 
stretcher  to  the  cars,  by  car  to  the  landing  at  Aquia  Creek, 
and  thence  to  Washington  by  steamboat.  The  principal 
battle  occurred  on  the  13th  December,  and  on  the  25th  the 
last  of  the  wounded  were  removed.  The  floors  of  both  cars 


and  boats  were  well  covered  with  fresh  hay,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  severely  wounded  had  mattresses  or  bed-sacks. 

In  order  to  meet  whatever  demands  might  arise  for  the 
proper  sustenance  of  the  wounded  while  on  this  trying 
journey,  Mr.  Knapp,  our  special  relief  agent,  was  dispatched 
from  Washington  to  Aquia  Creek  to  provide  suitable  accom¬ 
modations  for  furnishing  food  or  shelter  at  that  point.  A 
kitchen  was  improvised  upon  the  landing,  and  the  first  night, 
meals  were  provided  for  600  wounded  brought  down  by  the 
cars.  Mr.  Knapp  was  cordially  assisted  in  this  humane  work 
by  several  members  of  the  Christian  Commission  who  were 
present  at  that  place.  Through  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Quartermaster  of  the  port,  Mr.  Knapp,  had  a  building 
erected  adjoining  our  portable  storehouse,  which  affords 
shelter  and  a  good  bed  to  nearly  100  every  night. 

Our  field  operations  have  gradually  diminished  with  the 
removal  of  the  wounded.  The  details  of  the  number  of 
articles  received  and  issued,  the  hospital  to  which  they  were 
issued,  with  the  quantity  in  each  case,  and  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  surgeon,  together  with  the  account  of  the  stock 
on  hand  on  the  24th  inst.,  I  beg  leave  to  present  in  the 
accompanying  schedule.  Our  supplies  were  brought  up  from 
Aquia  Creek  in  every  case  in  charge  of  a  special  messenger. 
By  the  schedule  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  division  hospitals 
were  visited  and  supplies  furnished  to  them  on  requisition. 
Besides  this,  supplies  were  also  issued  to  a  number  of  brigade 
hospitals,  and  to  over  fifty  regimental  hospitals  previous  to 
my  leaving  on  the  24th  December.  The  issue  to  regimental 
and  brigade  hospitals  was  continued  by  Dr.  Andrew  after 
my  departure,  an  account  of  which  will  be  hereafter  furnished. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  referring  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  last  battle.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  medical  director 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  his  circular  of  October  30th, 
was  first  successfully  carried  into  operation  at  this  time.  I 
can  give  no  better  idea  of  this  plan,  than  by  quoting  from 
the  circular  itself : 
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Headquarters  Army  of  tue  Potomac, 
Medical  Director’s  Office,  October  30,  1862. 

In  order  that  the  wounded  may  receive  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
attention  during  and  after  an  engagement,  and  that  the  necessary 
operations  may  be  performed  by  the  most  skilful  and  responsible  surgeons 
at  the  earliest  moment,  the  following  instructions  are  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  this  Army;  and  Medical  Directors  of 
Corps  will  see  that  they  are  promptly  carried  into  effect : 

Previous  to  an  engagement  there  will  be  established  in  each  Corps  a 
Hospital  for  each  Division,  the  position  of  which  will  be  selected  by  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Corps. 

The  organization  of  this  Hospital  will  be  as  follows : 

1st.  A  Surgeon  in  charge. 

One  Assistant  Surgeon  to  provide  food,  shelter,  &c. 

One  Assistant  Surgeon  to  keep  the  records,  &c. 

2d.  Three  Medical  Officers  to  perform  operations. 

Three  Medical  Officers  as  Assistants  to  each  of  these  officers. 

3d.  Additional  Medical  Officers  and  Hospital  Stewards  and  Nurses  of 
the  Division. 

The  surgeon  in  charge  will  have  general  superintendence,  and  be 
responsible  to  the  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Division  for  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Hospital, 

The  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  division  will  detail  one  Assistant  Surgeon, 
who  will  report  to,  and  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Surgeon  in 
charge,  and  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  pitch  the  hospital  tents  and  provide 
straw,  fuel,  water,  blankets,  &c  ;  and  when  houses  are  used,  to  put  them 
in  proper  order  for  the  reception  of  wounded.  This  Assistant  Surgeon 
will,  when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  at  once  organize  a  kitchen, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  hospital  mess-chest,  and  the  kettle,  tins,  &c., 
in  the  ambulances.  The  supplies  of  beef-stock,  and  bread  in  the 
ambulances,  and  of  arrow  root,  tea,  &c.,  in  the  hospital  wagon,  will 
enable  him  to  prepare  quickly  a  sufficient  quantity  of  palatable  and 
nourishing  food.  All  the  cooks,  and  such  of  the  hospital  stewards  and 
nurses  as  may  be  necessary,  will  be  placed  under  his  orders  for  these 
purposes. 

He  wiil  detail  another  Assistant  Surgeon,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  every  case  brought  to  the  hospital,  giving  the 
name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment,  the  seat  and  character  of  injury, 
the  treatment,  the  operation,  if  any  be  performed,  and  the  result;  which 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Corps,  and  by  him 
sent  to  this  office. 
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This  officer  will  also  see  to  the  proper  interment  of  those  who  die,  and 
that  the  grave  he  marked  with  a  head-board,  with  the  name,  rank, 
company,  and  regiment,  legibly  inscribed  thereon.  He  will  make  out 
two  “ tabular  statements  of  wounded,”  which  the  Surgeon-in-Chief  of 
Division  will  transmit  within  thirty-six  hours  after  a  battle ;  one  to  this 
office,  (by  a  special  messenger,  if  necessary,)  and  the  other  to  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Corps  to  which  the  hospital  belongs. 

There  will  be  selected  from  the  Division  by  the  Surgeon-in-Chief, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Corps,  three  medical 
officers,  who  will  be  the  operating  staff  of  the  hospital,  with  whom  will 
rest  the  immediale  responsibility  of  the  performance  of  all  important 
operations.  In  all  doubtful  cases  they  will  consult  together,  and  a 
majority  shall  decide  upon  the  expediency  and  character  of  the  operation . 
These  officers  will  be  selected  from  the  division  without  regard  to  rank, 
but  solely  on  account  of  their  known  prudence,  judgment,  and  skill. 
The  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  division  is  enjoined  to  be  specially  careful 
in  the  selection  of  these  officers,  choosing  only  those  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  for  surgical  skill,  sound  judgment,  and  conscientious 
regard  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  wounded. 

There  will  be  detailed  three  medical  officers  to  act  as  assistants  to 
each  one  of  these  officers,  who  will  report  to  him  and  act  entirely  under 
his  direction. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  these  assistants  be  selected  to  administer 
the  anaesthetic.  Each  operating  surgeon  will  be  provided  with  an 
excellent  table  from  the  hospital  wagon,  and,  with  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  for  field  hospitals,  it  is  hoped  that  the  confusion  and  the  delay  in 
performing  the  necessary  operations  so  often  existing  after  a  battle  will 
be  avoided,  and  all  operations  hereafter  b q  primary. 

The  remaining  medical  officers  of  the  division,  except  one  to  each 
regiment,  will  be  ordered  to  the  hospital  to  act  generally  as  assistants 
and  dressers. 

Those  who  follow  regiments  to  the  field  will  establish  themselves,  each 
one  at  a  temporary  depot,  at  such  a  distance  or  situation  in  the  rear  of  his 
regiment  as  will  insure  safety  to  the  wounded,  where  they  will  give  such 
aid  as  is  immediately  required ;  and  they  are  here  reminded  that  whilst 
no  personal  consideration  should  interfere  with  their  duty  to  the  wounded, 
the  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  render  any  unnecessary 
exposure  improper. 

The  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Division  will  exercise  general  super¬ 
vision,  under  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Corps,  over  the  medical  affairs 
in  his  division.  He  will  see  that  the  officers  are  faithful  in  the  perform- 
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ance  of  their  duties  in  the  hospital,  and  upon  the  field,  and  that,  by  the 
Ambulance  Corps,  which  has  heretofore  been  so  efficient,  the  wounded 
are  removed  from  the  field  carefully  and  with  dispatch.  Whenever  his 
duties  permit,  he  will  give  his  professional  service  at  the  hospital,  and 
will  order  to  the  hospital,  as  soon  as  located,  all  the  hospital  wagons  of 
the  brigades,  the  hospital  tents  and  furniture,  and  all  the  hospital 
stewards  and  the  nurses.  He  will  notify  the  captain  commanding  the 
Ambulance  Corps,  or  if  this  be  impracticable,  the  first  lieutenant 
commanding  the  division  ambulances,  of  the  location  of  the  hospital. 

No  medical  officer  will  leave  the  position  to  which  he  shall  have  been 
assigned  without  permission ;  and  any  officer  so  doing  will  be  reported 
to  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Corps,  who  will  report  the  facts  to  this 
office. 

Medical  Directors  of  Corps  will  apply  to  their  Commanders  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle  for  the  necessary  guard,  and  men  for  fatigue  duty.  This 
guard  will  be  particularly  careful  that  no  stragglers  be  allowed  about 
the  hospital,  using  the  food,  &c.,  prepared  for  the  wounded. 

No  wounded  will  be  sent  away  from  any  of  these  Hospitals  without 
authority  from  this  office. 

Previous  to  an  engagement  a  detail  will  be  made  by  Medical  Directors 
of  Corps,  of  the  proper  number  of  medical  officers,  who  will,  should  a 
retreat  be  found  necessary,  remain  and  take  care  of  the  wounded.  This 
detail  the  Medical  Directors  will  request  the  Corps  Commanders  to 
announce  in  orders. 

The  skilful  attention  shown  by  medical  officers  of  this  army  to  the 
wounded  upon  the  battle-fields  of  South  Mountain,  Crampton’s  Gap, 
and  Antietam,  under  trying  circumstances,  gives  the  assurance  that,  with 
this  organization,  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  can 
with  confidence  be  relied  upon  under  all  emergencies  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  wounded  entrusted  to  its  care. 

JONA.  LETTERMAN, 

Surg.  and  Med.  Director. 

From  Dr.  Brink’s  report  accompanying  this,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  every  division  this  plan  was  the  one  pursued  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Having  witnessed  the  operations 
of  the  Medical  Department  upon  various  fields  in  the  East 
and  the  West,  I  cannot  but  express  my  admiration  of  the 
“  prompt  and  efficient  manner”  with  which  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  was  carried  out,  to  the  honor  of  the  medical  corps,  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  the  credit  of  humanity. 
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The  Ambulance  Corps,  as  at  present  organized,  has  proved 
a  success.  Composed  entirely  of  enlisted  men,  it  is  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  which  govern  all  soldiers.  Already  an 
esprit  du  corps  has  arisen  among  them,  and  each  division  vies 
with  the  other  for  the  palm  of  efficiency.  It  is  recorded  that 
a  captain  and  sergeant  of  the  corps  attached  to  General 
Franklin’s  Grand  Division  lost  their  lives  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty ;  that  the  stretcher  bearers  pushed  forward  even 
to  the  skirmishers,  and  that  their  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
their  tasks  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  war. 

One  great  benefit  of  this  thorough  organization  was  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  wound'ed 
from  the  hospitals.  Trains  of  ambulances  arrived  at  the 
station  and  departed  in  order,  the  wounded  were  transferred 
from  ambulance  to  car  with  ease  and  care,  and  the  whole 
machinery  moved  with  the  regularity  of  a  well-appointed 
corps. 

In  most  instances  the  wounded  were  accompanied  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  their  own  surgeons.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  more  serious  cases.  At  Aquia  Creek,  Dr.  Warren 
Webster,  U.  S.  A.,  had  charge  of  the  transportation,  and 
everything  was  done  by  him  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the 
wounded.  Extra  clothing  from  our  store-house  was  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  meet  any  deficiencies. 

The  watchful  care,  the  cautious  solicitude  of  the  surgeons, 
and  the  general  kind  attention  of  nurses  and  attendants, 
should  not  be  passed  without  notice.  Individual  cases  there 
were,  where,  from  constitutional  indifference  or  inherent 
slothfulness,  the  medical  officers  or  the  attendants  were 
derelict  of  duty,  but  these  instances  were  rare,  so  infrequent, 
indeed,  as  not  to  affect  the  general  opinion  that  no  battle  since 
the  war  commenced  has  found  the  medical  corps  so  fully 
prepared  for  every  emergency,  or  has  witnessed  such  prompt, 
careful,  and  judicious  performance  of  the  necessary  operations, 
such  comparative  immunity  from  suffering  occasioned  by  a 
deficiency  or  absence  of  supplies.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
accorded  to  Surgeon  Letterman  for  the  persistency  with  which 
he  has  inaugurated  and  carried  out  the  present  efficient  plan 
of  field  division  hospitals  after  a  battle. 
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Much  has  been  said  of  the  demoralization  of  the  army.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  it.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  men  of  our  climate  to  he  turned  back  from  any 
undertaking  by  one  check,  or  to  he  disheartened  even  by  a 
series  of  obstacles.  Their  temperament  as  men  is  not  changed 
by  their  discipline  as  soldiers.  If  signs  are  to  he  believed, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to-day  is,  in  firmness  of  purpose, 
in  discipline,  in  soldierly  qualities,  stronger  than  ever,  and 
more  determined  to  merit  by  its  deeds  the  high  trust  and 
confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  country. 

The  observations  upon  this  subject  made  by  Dr.  Brink, 
whose  opportunities  and  experience  in  Europe  and  South 
America  give  them  peculiar  value,  so  well  express  my  own 
views,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  quote  them  from  his 
report : 

“  The  general  health  of  the  troops  is  good;  and  with 
reference  to  their  morale ,  after  the  battle,  I  have  the  testimony 
of  experienced  officers,  in  corroboration  of  my  own  opinion, 
that  the  army  to-day  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  In  their 
midst  one  feels  that  he  is  in  an  army  of  soldiers.  The  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  camp,  the  trench,  the  rapid  advance,  and  the 
hurried  retreat,  and  all  the  hardships  of  a  winter’s  campaign, 
have  increased  their  powers  of  endurance,  strengthened  their 
courage,  and  transformed  raw  recruits  into  resolute  veterans. 

“The  recent  terrible  conflict  has  left  their  courage  un¬ 
shaken,  and  their  confidence  in  their  leaders  is  firm.  Cheerfully 
performing  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  even  the  new  regiments 
are  becoming  perfect  in  discipline.  Instead  of  demoralization, 
they  possess  the  moral  qualifications  necessary  to  insure 
speedy  and  complete  victory.” 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  DOUGLAS,  M.  D. 

Assoc.  Sec.  San.  Com. 


Washington,  Dec.  29,  1862. 
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REPORT  OF  DR.  BRINK. 


Washington,  I).  C.,  Dec.  29th,  1862. 
Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Esq., 

Secretary  (CU.  S.  Sanitary  Commission 

Sir — On  the  13th  December,  intelligence  having  been 
received  of  the  successful  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  by 
the  army  under  General  Burnside,  I  received  instructions  to 
proceed  to  the  field,  and  aid  in  forwarding  the  labors  of  the 
Commission. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  I  left  Washington  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  inst.,  and  the  following  day  reached 
the  field  before  Fredericksburg. 

The  attempt  to  storm  the  works  of  the  enemy  on  the  13th 
resulted  in  a  repulse,  attended  by  great  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  following  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  entire 
army — beaten,  hut  not  dispirited — occupied  the  town,  which, 
lying  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  was  completely  at  his 
mercy. 

An  immediate  attack  was  feared  ;  indeed  whilst  there, 
whither,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliott,  we  had  gone  to  visit  the 
hospitals,  the  enemy  commenced  throwing  shell  into  the  city. 

Many  of  the  wounded  had  been  removed  to  the  Falmouth 
side  of  the  river,  in  anticipation  of  the  evacuation  of  Frede¬ 
ricksburg  by  our  forces ;  and  those  that  remained  were  being 
hurried  away,  our  reluctant  retreat  being  hastened  by  these 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy. 

Favored  during  the  night  of  the  15th  inst.  by  a  providential 
storm,  the  retreat  was  successfully  made  without  resistance, 
and  without  loss  of  men  or  property  ;  and  the  gallant  army, 
having  precipitated  itself  against  the  fortified  heights  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  was  hurled  hack  and  almost  miraculously 
saved  from  destruction. 

*  Thus  has  occurred  a  repetition  of  defeat,  which  has  again 
and  again  arrested  the  march  of  our  army  towards  the  rebel 
capital ;  and  thus  is  written  another  brief  and  bloody  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  great  rebellion. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  battle,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
drive  the  enemy  from  his  entrenchments,  ample  preparations 
were  made  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  wounded, 
upon  the  field,  if  necessary;  and  in  the  hospitals. 

From  the  depot,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Andrews,  at  Aquia  Creek, 
stores  had  been  sent  forward  to  the  front,  and  on  my  arrival 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  I  found  the  work  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  thousands  of  sufferers  already  begun.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  arrival,  on  the  following  day,  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  that  the  operations  were  organized,  and  the  labor 
of  the  corps  systematized  and  made  thoroughly  efficient. 

Then  began  the  busy  scenes  so  often  re-enacted  at  the 
depots  of  the  Commission  near  battle-fields — the  most  direct 
and  efficient  means  that  have  yet  been  devised  for  succoring 
and  saving  the  wounded  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Douglas,  by  a  large  corps  of  earnest 
operators.  The  recently  organized  hospitals  were  visited, 
and  supplied  with  necessaries  not  provided  by  the  medical 
department  of  the  army.  Food,  clothing — woolen  shirts, 
drawers,  and  socks — blankets,  lint  bandages,  hospital  and 
kitchen  utensils — were  liberally  dispensed,  and  assistance 
was  otherwise  rendered  to  the  wounded. 

On  no  previous  occasion  has  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Commission  been  more  liberally  and  judiciously  bestowed  for 
the  relief  of  our  brave  soldiers:  never  before  has  there  been 
so  universal  a  recognition  and  acknowledgment  by  the  medical 
department  of  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  and  of  their 
value. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  field  of  labor  and  its  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  hospital  organizations  to  which 
supplies  were  furnished. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  which  Dr.  Letterman  is 
Medical  Director,  has  three  Grand  Divisions — the  Right, 
Centre,  and  Left — under  the  command  respectively  of  Generals 
Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Franklin. 

The  Grand  Divisions  have  each  two  corps,  consisting  of  three 
divisions ;  each  corps  having  its  medical  director,  and  each 
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division  its  own  hospital,  under  his  supervision,  and  in  charge 
of  a  surgeon. 

Thus  there  were,  in  all,  18  division  hospitals,  either  con¬ 
solidated  or  independent;  and  these  were  all  visited  and  their 
wants  supplied. 

The  following  tabular  list  of  Division  Hospitals,  embracing 
all  in  the  army,  were  visited  by  myself;  Dr.  Swalm  having 
undertaken  to  visit  and  report  upon  those  of  General 
Franklin’s  Grand  Division.* 


*In  obtaining  the  data  included  in  the  following  notes,  which  were  for  our 
guidance  in  the  ordering  forward  and  in  the  distribution  of  stores,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  such  information  as  was  at  our  command.  Of  course,  the  reports  of  the 
hospitals  were  not,  in  all  instances,  made  out  at  the  early  date  of  our  application. 
The  reports  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Division  Hospitals,  it  is  right  for  us  to  say,  were 
afterwards  completed,  and  sent  in  to  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  same  is  true  of  the  estimated  casualties  of  the  battle.  The  figures 
given  in  this  report  are  the  early  estimates,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  official. 
They  are  given  here  to  show  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Commission 
in  ascertaining  the  necessities  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  proximate  amount  and 
character  of  stores  most  needed.  D.  &  B. 
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The  following  six  Division  Hospitals  of  General  Franklin’s 
Grand  Division  were  visited  by  me  less  frequently  than  those 
of  the  other  two  Grand  Divisions.  Their  reports  were  less 
full  and  they  were  earliest  broken  up,  their  wounded  being 
all  removed : 


DIVISION  HOSPITALS. 

Gen.  Smith’s  Corps. 

First  Division  Hospital — ( General  Brooks’ .) 


Dr.  Ballou,  Division  Surgeon  and  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  near  the  river,  2J  miles  (about)  from  the  Phillips  House,  opposite 
Fredericksburg.  Wounded  in  tents. 

Was  organized  December  11,  1862,  by  Dr.  Ballou,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Medical  Corps  consists  of  three  Operating  Surgeons  and  9  Assistant  Operating 
Surgeons,  1  Recording  Surgeon,  1  Steve ard.  . 

Admitted, 

No  report  made. 


Discharged, 

Died, 

Remaining, 

Supplies  from  Medical  Purveyor,  ample. 
Deficiencies — -stores,  blankets,  clothing. 
All  the  veounded  -were  sent  away  on  the 
In  this  hospital  there  were  also  sick. 


Will  send  requisitions  to  Commission, 
inst. 


Second  Division  Hospital — ( General  Howe’s.) 

Dr.  Waterhouse  relieved  by  Dr.  Wynkoop,  Division  Surgeon. 

Situated  near  General  Franklin’s  Headquarters.  Organized  Dec.  11th,  by  Dr. 
Ballou. 

Medical  Corps  not  fully  organized. 

Admitted,  1 

Died^^6^  rRePorts  not  made. 

Remaining,  J 

191  wounded  in  this  hospital. 

Supplies  were  sufficient — -except  in  blankets  and  clothing. 

Wounded  in  tents.  The  inmates  were  to  be  speedily  removed. 


Third  Division  Hospital — ( General  Newton’s.) 

Dr.  Hollman,  Division  Surgeon. 

Situated  near  General  Franklin’s  Headquarters.  Organized  Dec.  11th  by  the 
Medical  Director  of  Corps. 


Medical  Corps- 

-No  report. 

Admitted, 

do. 

Discharged, 

do. 

Died, 

do. 

Remaining — 37  wounded. 

Supplies  have  been  ample. 

Deficiencies — blankets,  clothing,  (woolen,)  and  hospital  utensils. 

The  wounded  all  removed. 

In  the  Corps  •mbracing  the  above  3  Division  Hospitals  there  were  reported 
1,800  wounded. 
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General  Reynolds’  Corps. 

First  Division  Hospital — ( General  Doubleday's.) 

Dr.  Shippen,  Division  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  (in  tents)  about  one  mile  left  of  river.  Organized  by  the  Medical 
Director  of  Corps,  Dec.  11th.  Organized  according  to  order. 

Admitted,  1 
Discharged,  >-No  report. 

Died,  j 

Remaining — about  306  wounded. 

Supplies — not  sufficient. 

Deficient  in  stimulants ;  have  no  wine.  Patients  are  all  to  be  removed. 

Was  recommended  to  send  requisition  to  the  depot  of  the  “Commission.” 


Second  Division  Hospital — ( General  Gibbons'.) 

Dr.  Wurdgrist,  Division  Sui’geon  in  Charge. 

Situated  near  the  First  'Division  Hospital,  (in  tents.)  Organized  by  Medical 
Director,  Dec.  11th. 

Medical  Corps  complete. 

Admitted,  ) 

Discharged,  [  Not  reported. 

Died,  j 

Remaining — about  1,000,  all  wounded. 

Supplies  not  sufficient.  Will  call  upon  the  Commission. 


Third  Division  Hospital — ( General  Meade's.) 

Dr.  Philips,  Division  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  near  the  above. 

Organized  by  Medical  Director,  Dec.  11th. 

Medical  Corps, ' 

Admitted,  AT  .  _  , 

Discharged,  Not  1  eported  • 

Died, 

Remaining — 500  wounded. 

Supplies  very  deficient.  Need  blankets,  woolen  clothing,  stimulants,  dressing, 
lint,  bandages,  urinals,  cups,  &c.  Will  send  requisition  to  the  Commission,  but 
the  wounded  are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 


General  Butterfield’s  Corps. 

First  Division  Hospital — ( General  Griffin’s.) 

Dr.  Owens,  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  Churchill,  Division  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  near  the  Phillips  House,  in  a  valley,  to  the  right  (in  tents.) 

Organized  on  the  i3th  December,  first  in  Fredericksburg,  and  removed  on  the 
15th  to  its  present  site,  by  Dr.  Little,  under  instructions  of  Dr.  Cregg,  Medical 
Director  of  Gen.  Butterfield’s  Corps. 

Medical  Corps.  This  was  full  and  was  organized  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  (A  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Medical  Officers  was  given,  but  is  lost.) 

Admitted,  336. 

Discharged,  160.  (63  slightly  wounded  were  returned  to  tl|eir  regiments.) 

Died,  20. 
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Remaining,  87. 

Supplies  are  more  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  wounded  than  ever  before. 
Deficient  only  in  stores,  blankets,  and  woolen  clothing;  there  was  a  large 
supply  offered  by  the  Medical  Purveyor. 

Dr.  Churchill  received  additional  supplies,  for  which  he  sent  requisitions  to  the 
Commission. 

Second  Division  Hospital — ( General  Sykes’ .) 

Dr.  Ramsey,  Division  Surgeon. 

From  this  Hospital  all  the  wounded  had  been  removed  when  I  visited  it. 

Third  Division — ( General  Humphreys’ .) 

Dr.  McKinney,  (acting)  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  Martin,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  about  1  mile  west  of  the  9th  Army  Corps  Hospital. 

Organized  13th  Dec.,  in  Fredericksburg,  and  removed  across  the  river  on  15th 
by  the  Medical  Directors. 

Medical  Corps — -complete. 

The  Hospital,  128  wounded. 

The  3d  Division  has  another  hospital  containing  450  sick,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Cobb. 
These,  and  the  1st  Division  Hospital,  (Gen.  Griffin’s)  are  to  be  consolidated. 
The  wounded  to  be  immediately  removed. 

Supplies  of  every  kind  are  said  to  be  sufficient.  Will  send  requisitions  to  the 
depot  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sick. 

Deficient  in  utensils — such  as  are  usually  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster. 

All  the  above  Division  Hospitals  are  in  tents. 

G-eneral  Stoneman’s  Corps. 

First  Division  Hospital — ( General  Birney’s.) 

Dr.  Hunkers,  Division  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  at  the  White  House ,  li  miles  back  of  Falmouth,  off  the  Belleplaine 
road. 

Organized  Dec.  9th,  (before  the  battle,)  by  Dr.  Hunkers. 

Medical  Corps.  There  were  no  regularly  appointed  operators,  but  Dr.  O’  Meagher, 
surgeon  of  the  37th  N.  Y.  V.,  had  charge  of  the  operations.  Six  assistants  were 
appointed.  Have  had  operators  from  Robinson’s  Brigade  to  assist  Dr.  O’Meagher. 
Dr.  Cummins,  Recorder. 

Dr.  Townsend,  Steward. 

Admitted,  (about)  1,000. 

Discharged,  (about)  800. 

Died,  15. 

Remaining,  168. 

Supplies  have  been  ample  from  the  Medical  Purveyor.  Deficient  only  in  blankets 
and  warm  clothing.  Have  sent  to  the  depot  of  the  Commission  for  them. 

Second  Division  Hospital — ( General  Whipple’s .) 

Dr.  Jameson,  (acting)  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  Hayes,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situation  near  the  R.  R.,  near  the  station  adjoining  Dougherty  Hospital. 
Organized  Dec.  16th,  (had  hospital  organized)  in  Fredericksburg  on  the  13th. 
by  Dr.  Jameson. 


Doc.  57. 
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Medical  Corps 


Admitted,  15. 
Discharged,  63. 
Died,  12. 


Drs.  Thompson,  1 

Hoop,  V  Operators. 

Sane,  J 

Three  Assistants  each. 

Mr.  Hilts,  Recorder. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Shaw,  Stewards. 


Remaining,  none. 

The  Hospital  is  being  broken]  up.  (Dec.  19.)  Supplies  have  been  ample. 
Reserve  hospital  stores  were  on  hand  in  the  Brigade  Hospital.  Deficiency  in  woolen 
clothing  and  blankets  were  made  up  from  the  stores  of  the  Commission. 


Third  Division  Hospital — ( General  Sickles’.) 

Dr.  Simes,  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  Irving,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situation — The  “Fitzhugh  House,”  on  the  Belleplaine  road. 

Organized  (at  first  only  as  a  depot  for  wounded)  on  the  10th  December,  by  Dr. 
Simes. 


Medical  Corps 


Drs.  Calhoun, 

McLane,  j-  Operating  Surgeons. 
Merrow,  J 

Nine  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Munroe  Recorder. 


Admitted,  309  (both  sick  and  wounded);  94  wounded,  and  only  54  severely. 
Report  of  discharged  and  died  not  made  out. 

Remainining,  54,  to  be  sent  away . 

Supplies  more  abundant  than  usual.  Deficient  only  in  blankets  and  clothing. 
Have  received  supplies  from  Commission. 


>  0  pers 


ators. 


First  Division  Hospital — ( General  Hancock’s.) 

Dr.  Knight,  Division  Surgeon. 

Dr.  Houston.  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  near  the  Railroad,  to  the  right  of  the  Phillips  House. 

Organized  December  15th,  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

'Drs.  Wood, 

Grey, 

Reynolds, 

Tompkins,  J 
Nine  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Kelsey,  Recorder,  and  three  other  Assistant 
Surgeons  to  superintend  the  subsistence  and  other 
departments. 

Reports  of  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  were  promised,  but  not  furnished. 
Supplies  were  not  sufficient. 

There  were  blankets  enough,  but  a  want  of  hospital  utensils  and  stoves. 

Soft  bread  and  fresh  beef  were  not  served. 

This  and  the  following  are  called  the  Dougherty  Hospital. 


Medical  Corps 


Second  Division  Hospital — ( General  Howard’ s.) 

Dr.  Dwinelle,  Division  Surgeon. 

Situated  near  the  Station,  on  the  Railroad,  half  mile  from  the  Phillips  House. 
Organized  December  11th,  by  Dr.  Dwinelle. 
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Medical  Staff' — Three  Surgeons  appointed  operators ;  each  having  three  assistants ; 
and  others,  constituting  a  full  Corps.  Names  not  obtained. 

Admitted,  504. 

Discharged,  150. 

Remaining,  }  Reports  not  made. 

Supplies  more  full  than  ever  before,  yet  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  stores  of  the 
Commission  for  clothing,  &c.,  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  patients. 

At  this  Hospital  it  was  reported  that  there  was  great  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Assistants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  dressing.  There  was  also  great 
deficiency  of  hay  and  straw  with  which  to  fill  bed-sacks. 


The  Lacy  House  Hospital. 


Dr.  Dyer,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

This  is  a  Branch  of  the  Second  Division  Hospital.  Situated  upon  the  high 
bank  overlooking  the  river,  opposite  Fredericksburg. 

Organized  December  11th,  by  Dr.  Dyer. 

Drs.  Hayward,  | 

Morton,  >  Operating  Surgeons. 

Medical  Coips-j  jj|ne  Assistant  Surgeons. 

I  Dr.  Prentice,  Recorder. 

Mr.  Barrow.  Steward. 


Admitted,  280. 

Discharged,  50. 

Reports  not  made  of  deaths  or  the  number  remaining  . 

Supplies  were  very  insufficient.  Had  to  wait  for  three  days  for  necessary  cooking 
and  other  utensils. 

Stoves,  blankets,  and  clothing  very  much  needed. 

Requisitions  have  been  sent  to  the  Field  Station  of  the  Commission,  and  filled. 


Third  Division  Hospital — ( General  French’s.) 


Dr.  G.  Grant,  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  T.  McEbright,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  adjoining  the  Dougherty  Hospital.  Organized  December  11th  in 
Fredericksburg — December  13th  in  the  present  site — by  Dr.  Grant. 

Drs.  McEbright,  1 

Maul,  >  Operators. 

Lovejoy,  J 

Three  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen,  Recorder. 

Mr.  Bloom,  Steward. 


Medical  Corps 


Admitted,  580. 

Discharged,  418. 

Died,  17. 

Remaining,  85. 

Supplies  abundant;  many  things  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
wounded  were  appropriated  in  Fredericksburg. 

Have  sent  requisitions  to  the  Commission  for  clothing  and  stimulants. 

The  above-named  hospitals  belonging  to  General  Couch’s  Second  Army  Corps, 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Dougherty  Hospital,  though  each  is  independent. 
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General  Wilcox's  Corps. 

First  Dsvision  Hospital — ( General  Burns' .) 

Dr.  John  E.  McDonald,  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  Prince,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Organized  December  10th,  by  Drs.  Dougherty  and  Watson. 

Drs.  Prince, 


Medical  Corps 


Luddington,  V  Operating  Surgeons. 

Bonnie,  j 
Each  has  2  Assistants. 

Dr.  Wood,  Recorder. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wood,  Steward. 

Admissions,  245. 

Discharged,  180. 

Died,  6. 

Remaining,  65. 

Supplies  generally  are  sufficient.  Deficient  in  bandages,  lint,  blankets,  and 
clothing. 

Have  received  supplies  from  the  Commission. 

Second  Division  Hospital — (General  Sturgis' .) 

Dr.  A.  T.  Watson,  Medical  Director. 

Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Organized  December  11th,  by  Dr.  Watson. 

Drs.  Leonard,  4 

Hossack,  j-  Operators. 

Webster,  J 

Six  Assistant  Operators. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  Recorder. 

- - - ,  Steward. 

Report  of  admissions,  discharges,  deaths,  and  number  remaining  in  hospital  not 
yet  made. 

Supplies  abundant.  After  the  18th  day  even  blankets  were  plenty.  Clothing 
was  furnished  with  other  articles  by  the  “Commission.”  The  above,  and  other 
Ninth  Army  Corps  hospitals,  are  all  situated  near  the  Phillips  House. 

Third  Division  Hospital — (General  Getty’s.) 

Dr.  Whitcomb,  Division  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Situated  near  General  Burnside’s  Headquarters. 

Organized  December  13th,  by  Dr.  O’Connel. 

[Drs.  White,  ) 

Miller,  j-  Operators. 

Warner,  j 

Six  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Cowles,  Recorder. 

Dr.  Lee,  Steward. 

Admitted,  283. 

Discharged,  31.  Others  have  been  sent  to  other  Division  hospitals. 

Died,  19. 

Remaining,  39. 

Supplies  from  the  Medical  Purveyor  ample.  Need  some  special  stores.  Will 
send  to  Commission. 


Medical  Corps 


Medical  Corps 
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The  foregoing  notes  relative  to  the  organization  of  the 
separate  hospitals,  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  visits,  and 
comprised  all  that  the  records  of  the  hospital  would  then 
afford.  They  are  given  without  addition  or  emendation. 

All  the  above  division  hospitals  were  visited^  some  of  them 
repeatedly,  and  the  surgeons  in  charge  solicited  to  make  re¬ 
quisitions  upon  the  stores  of  the  “  Commission”  for  whatever 
was  needed  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  wounded. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  provident  care  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Department,  the  Medical  Purveyor  was  more  amply  sup¬ 
plied  than  on  any  previous  occasion ;  there  was,  therefore, 
less  pressing  necessity  for  this  form  of  relief,  and  less  suffer¬ 
ing  than  upon  other  memorable  battle-fields. 

Having  completed  this  survey  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
extend  our  labors  to  the  regimental  hospitals.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  attempting  to  visit  them  in  detail  I  first  called  upon 
the  Medical  Director  of  the  Centre  Grand  Division  ;  failing  to 
find  him,  I  addressed  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy : 

“  Sir — Having  at  the  Depot  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  (near 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps  Hospital)  large  supplies  of  hospital  stores,  cloth¬ 
ing,  &c.,  and  wishing  to  apply  them  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  as  well  as 
the  wounded  of  the  army,  I  beg,  if  that  plan  be  agreeable,  that  you  will 
communicate  our  wish  to  the  Division  Surgeons,  and  instruct  them  to 
inform  the  regimental  medical  officers  where  the  Commission’s  depot  is 
to  be  found,  and  invite  them  to  send  in  their  requisitions.” 

This  request  was  repeated  to  the  chief  medical  officers  of  the 
other  corps  of  the  army,  and,  all  having  acted  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  requisitions  from  regimental  surgeons  came  pouring 
in,,  and  the  labor  of  issuing  greatly  increased.  From  the 
medical  director  of  the  Centre  Grand  Division  I  received  the 
following  courteous  note : 

“Hd.  Qrs.  C.  Gr.  Division, 
“Dec.  22d,  1862. 

“  Doctor — For  your  kind  offer  of  medical  comforts  for  the  sick  in  this 
Grand  Division,  in  the  name  of  the  sick  soldiers  and  medical  officers,  I 
thank  you  sincerely. 

“  I  will  have  due  notice  given  to  the  regimental  surgeons,  that  those 
who  are  in  want  of  such  stores  may  avail  themselves  of  your  kind  offer. 
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“  Permit  me,  through  you,  to  thank  the  munificent  Commission  which 
you  represent,  for  the  generous  offer  of  their  stores  and  the  promptness 
they  have  shown  in  getting  them  on  the  ground. 

“Very  respectfully. 

“Your  ob’t  s’t, 

“  JNO.  MOORE,  Surg., 

“Dr.  Brink,  “Med.  Director  Centre  G.  Division. 

“  Inspector  Sanitary  Com., 

“near  Phillips  House.” 

On  the  20th  and  21st  inst.  several  regimental  hospitals  of 
the  Second  and  Ninth  Army  Corps  were  visited,  the  number 
of  sick  and  their  condition  inquired  into,  and  the  surgeon 
advised  to  make  application  at  the  Depot  for  woolen  clothing, 
blankets,  quilts,  special  hospital  stores,  farinaceous  food,  &c. 
As  a  scorbutic  tendency  was  beginning  to  be  obserable  in  some 
of  the  regiments,  dried  fruit  and  pickles  were  recommended 
and  furnished  on  requisition. 

On  the  24th  inst.  I  also  visited  the  hospital  of  the  First  R. 
I.  Cavalry,  Col.  A.  N.  Duffie,  Commander.  This  hospital 
is  situated  at  the  Bullet  House,  near  Potomac  Creek  Station, 
five  miles  from  Fredericksburg.  Dr.  W.  H.  Miller  is  Sur¬ 
geon  in  Charge.  As  his  sick,  16  in  number,  were  not  fully 
supplied  with  necessary  hospital  stores,  I  reminded  him  that 
the  Commission  should  be  applied  to  for  their  benefit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  casualties,  taken  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  reports  of  division  commanders.  They  are  the  most 
accurate  that  could  then  be  obtained,  and  embrace  the  losses 
of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  army : 


Gen.  Sumner’s  Right  Grand  Division. 


Division. 

Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

1st  Division . * . 

2d 

189 

1,472 

234 

1,895 

2d  “  . 

“ 

106 

683 

96 

885 

3d  “  . 

u 

87 

921 

228 

1,236 

Art  nf‘  'R.p.sprvp . 

7 

7 

1st  Division .  . 

9th 

1 

16 

1 

18 

2d  “  . 

11 

85 

841 

296 

1,222 

3d  “  . 

u 

1.2 

219 

0 

231 

Total . 

480 

4,159 

855 

5,494 
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Gen.  Hooker’s  Centre  Grand  Division. 


Division. 

Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

1st  Division . 

3d 

105 

620 

173 

898 

2d  “  . 

0 

10 

84 

4 

98 

3d  “  . 

u 

19 

91 

18 

128 

1st  “  . 

5  th 

64 

752 

372 

1,188 

2d  . 

ll 

14 

150 

33 

197 

3d  “  . 

“ 

112 

771 

152 

1,035 

Total . 

324 

2,468 

752 

3,544 

The  above  is  the  loss  as  far  as  ascertained  up  to  the  15th  inst.  (Dec.,  ’62). 

Gen.  Franklin’s  Left  Grand  Division. 


Division. 

Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

j  Aggregate. 

1st  Division . 

6th 

23 

124 

50 

197 

2d  “  . 

L  i 

21 

158 

5 

184 

3d  “  . 

i  C 

6 

47 

10 

63 

1st  “  . 

1st 

34 

119 

116 

265 

2d  “  . 

150 

954 

791 

1,895 

3d  “  . 

u 

152 

1,957 

624 

2,135 

Total . 

386 

3,359 

1,596 

4,739 

Total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  13,  *1*1*1. 


Before  closing  this  report,,  I  would  again  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  The  most  marked 
improvement  is  observable  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
management  and  care  of  the  wounded. 

Instead  of  churches,  dwellings,  barns,  and  sheds  being 
crowded,  and  many  remaining  unsheltered,  as  was  the  case 
at  Antietam  and  elsewhere,  after  great  battles,  ample  accom¬ 
modation  was  provided  in  tents,  blankets,  and  all  essential 
hospital  stores.  Medicines  and  surgical  appliances  were 
fully  supplied. 

The  ambulance  corps  is  so  improved,  that  it  will,  I  believe, 
compare  favorably  even  with  that  of  France.  The  wounded 
were  early  removed  from  the  field.  The  hospitals  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  were  evacuated  without  confusion,  and  all  the 
wounded  placed  under  shelter  and  carefully  provided  for. 

But,  above  all,  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Corps  for 
field  and  hospital  service,  to  which  reference  is  made  by  Dr. 
Douglas  in  his  report,  and  which  has  been  practically  acted 
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upon,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  encomium.  By  this 
admirable  arrangement,  the  suffering,  wounds,  and  death, 
the  legitimate  results  of  war,  have  been  alleviated  more 
efficiently  and  promptly,  perhaps,  than  ever  before;  and  for 
this  humane  reform,  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Department 
and  the  Medical  Director  in  the  field,  merit  unlimited  praise. 

It  is  especially  interesting,  too,  in  this  connection,  to  notice 
the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  medical  officers  towards  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  relation  that  it  holds  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  seems  now  to  be  fairly 
understood  and  acknowledged. 

The  general  health  of  the  troops  is  good,  and,  with 
reference  to  their  morale ,  after  the  battle,  I  have  the  testimony 
of  experienced  officers,  in  corroboration  of  my  own  opinion, 
that  the  army  to-day  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

In  their  midst,  one  feels  that  he  is  in  an  army  of  soldiers. 
The  privations  of  the  camp,  the  trench,  the  rapid  advance 
and  the  hurried  retreat,  and  all  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
campaign,  have  increased  their  powers  of  endurance,  strength¬ 
ened  their  courage,  and  transformed  raw  recruits  into  resolute 
veterans. 

Knowing  that  final  failure  would  denationalize  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  the  army  will  not  succumb  to  defeat ;  and  having 
just  passed  through  a  battle  which,  for  severity,  and  for  the 
heroism  displayed,  has  few  parallels  in  the  annals  of  war, 
they  are  ready  for  still  further  sacrifice. 

The  recent  terrible  conflict  has  left  their  courage  unshaken  ; 
and  their  confidence  in  their  leaders  is  firm.  Cheerfully 
performing  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  even  new  regiments  are 
becoming  perfect  in  discipline.  Instead,  therefore,  of  demor¬ 
alization,  they  possess  all  the  moral  qualifications  necessary 
to  ensure  speedy  and  complete  victory.  Having  confidence 
in  the  sacredness  of  our  cause,  and  faith  in  the  justice  of 
God,  our  army  cannot  fail. 

C.  W.  BRINK,  M.  D., 

Sanitary  Inspector ,  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission. 
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BY  FREDERICK  N.  KNAPP,  Special  Relief  Agent. 


Washington,  Dec.  15 th,  1862. 

To  Fred.  Law  Olmsted, 

General  Secretary  Sanitary  Commission : 

Sir — My  last  report  bore  date  of  March  21st.  In  April  I 
went  to  York  river,  in  the  hospital  transport  service,  and 
was  absent  from  Washington  until  August.  For  the  first 
few  weeks  after  I  left,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Rogers  superintended 
the  work  of  Special  Relief,  thereby  simply  laboring  still 
more  largely  in  the  field  where  he  had  before  been  working 
so  faithfully  and  generously. 

When  Mr.  Rogers  left,  and  until  my  return,  Mr.  Francis 
Fowler  acted  as  Special  Relief  Agent,  in  connection  with 
the  other  duties  assigned  to  him.  His  work  during  that 
time,  I  judge,  was  eminently  humane,  judicious,  persevering, 
and  efficient.  Since  my  return,  I  have  myself  resumed  the 
general  charge  of  Relief,  retaining  until  recently  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Fowler,  who  labored  with  untiring  patience,  and 
really  did  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  work. 
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The  main  purpose  kept  in  view  in  this  agency  has  continued 
to  he  the  same,  with  enlargement,  as  that  set  forth  in  my 
first  report,  viz.,  to  lessen  the  hardships  to  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  sick  volunteers  and  their  officers  of  the 
forms  and  methods  of  government  make  them  subject  while 
in  the  city  of  Washington  ;  and  to  provide  for  certain  wants 
of  the  volunteers,  when  detached  from  their  regiments,  for 
which  the  Government  arrangements  had  been  inadequate, 
and  which  the  regular  Inspectors  of  the  Commission,  in  their 
visits  to  camps  and  hospitals,  could  not  attend  to 

Practically,  the  chief  duty  has  been — 

First.  To  supply  to  the  sick  men  of  the  regiments  arriving 
here  such  medicines,  food,  and  care  as  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  receive,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  with  the 
lack  of  facilities,  from  their  own  officers.  The  men  to  be 
thus  aided  are  those  who  are  not  so  sick  as  to  have  a  claim 
upon  a  General  Hospital,  and  yet  need  immediate  care  to 
guard  them  against  serious  sickness. 

Second.  To  furnish  suitable  food,  lodging,  care  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  men  who  are  honorably  discharged  from  service,  sent 
from  general  hospitals,  or  from  their  regiments,  but  who  are 
often  delayed  a  day  or  more  in  the  city  before  they  obtain 
their  papers  and  pay. 

Third.  To  communicate  with  distant  regiments  in  behalf 
of  discharged  men,  whose  certificates  of  disability  or  descrip¬ 
tive  lists  on  which  to  draw  their  pay,  prove  to  be  defective — 
the  invalid  soldiers  meantime  being  cared  for,  and  not  exposed 
to  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  going  in  person  to  their  regiments 
to  have  their  papers  corrected. 

Fourth.  To  act  as  the  unpaid  agents  or  attorney  of 
discharged  soldiers  who  are  too  feeble  or  too  utterly  disabled 
to  present  their  own  claim  at  the  paymaster’s. 

Fifth.  To  look  into  the  condition  of  discharged  men  who 
assume  to  be  without  means  to  pay  the  expense  of  going  to 
their  homes  ;  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  means,  where  we 
find  the  man  is  true  and  the  need  real. 

Sixth.  To  secure  to  disabled  soldiers  railroad  tickets,  at 
reduced  rates,  and,  through  an  agent  of  the  railroad  station, 
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see  that  these  men  are  not  robbed,  or  imposed  upon  by 
sharpers. 

Seventh.  To  see  that  all  men  who  are  discharged  and  paid 
off  do  at  once  leave  the  city  for  their  homes ;  or,  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  induced  by  evil  companions  to  remain 
behind,  to  endeavor  to  rescue  them,  and  see  them  started 
with  through  tickets  to  their  own  towns. 

Eighth.  To  make  reasonably  clean  and  comfortable,  before 
they  leave  the  city,  such  discharged  men  as  are  deficient  in 
cleanliness  and  clothes. 

Ninth.  To  be  prepared  to  meet  at  once,  with  food  or  other 
aid,  such  immediate  necessities  as  arise  when  sick  men  arrive 
in  the  city  in  large  numbers  from  battle-fields  or  distant 
hospitals. 

Tenth.  To  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  soldiers  who  are 
out  of  hospitals,  yet  not  in  service;  and  give  information  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  such  soldiers  as  seem  endeavoring 
to  avoid  duty  or  to  desert  from  the  ranks. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  have  been  the  main  objects  which 
have  directed  the  labors  of  this  agency,  since  my  last  report. 
I  will  state  in  brief  some  of  the  results  of  this  labor. 

But  before  turning  to  details  I  may  say,  that  the  record  of 
these  last  nine  months  show  that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity 
for  the  aid  rendered ;  that  without  this  aid  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  soldiers  would  have  unavoidably  suffered; 
that  although  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  agency  has 
increased,  the  amount  of  relief  given  has  more  than  propor¬ 
tionately  increased ;  and  that  the  results  seem  fully  to  justify 
the  care  and  cost.  I  may  also  add,  in  view  of  determining 
upon  the  course  for  future  action,  that  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  our  service — “ Special  Relief”— was  never  more 
evident  than  now — the  number  of  soldiers  rightfully  claim¬ 
ing  such  help  as  we  give  them  was  never  larger ;  our  facilities 
for  relieving  them  never  better ;  that  important  changes 
for  securing  additional  accommodations  for  comfort  and 
neatness  at  the  Home  have  been  made ;  that  the  co-operation 
of  Government  officials  is  more  and  more  free  and  cordial ; 
that  the  Home  is  more  generally  known  among  the  regiments 
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and  the  hospitals  ;  that  our  whole  system  of  Relief,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  more  comprehensive,  is  more  exact  and 
well  defined. 

The  only  fact  we  have  to  mention  with  regret,  in  reference 
to  the  future,  is  the  failing  health  of  Dr.  Grymes,  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  Home.  But  though  his  step  is  feeble,  he  is 
daily  at  his  post  of  duty  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  brings 
with  him  the  same  kind-heartedness  as  ever,  and  the  same 
earnestness  of  desire  to  do  something  to  help  the  men  who 
are  suffering  while  fighting  for  the  country’s  life. 

Some  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  records  of  the 
Home,  and  the  Lodge  in  17th  street,  are  as  follows: 

From  March  20 th  to  December  loth,  1862. 

Number  of  different  individual  soldiers  received  at  the 
Home  and  the  Lodge,  8,429. 

Number  of  night’s  lodgings  furnished,  22,698. 

Number  of  meals  furnished,  55,810. 

Of  the  above  8,429,  the  number  who  have  received  medical 
attention  is  4,350.  This  number  does  not  include  those 
whose  wounds  have  been  dressed  by  our  surgeon  or  his 
assistant  at  the  Retreat,  or  on  the  street  on  their  way  to  the 
railroad  station — this  extra  number  sometimes  amounting, 
immediately  after  the  battles  of  July  and  August,  to  40  in  a 
day.  Of  the  above  8,429,  there  were  discharged  from  service 
and  on  their  way  home,  2,758. 

Number  sent  to  General  Hospital  from  the  Home,  536. 

Number  of  deaths  at  the  Home  11. 

Three  of  the  men  who  died  had  heart  disease.  Two  who 
died  under  our  charge,  and  many  of  those  treated,  were  men 
sent  from  General  Hospitals  to  return  to  duty.  The  process 
of  making  room  in  the  hospitals  for  the  wounded,  under 
sudden  emergencies,  has  repeatedly  been  a  hasty  one,  and 
men  have  been  ordered  to  their  regiments  who  were  not  able 
to  bear  transportation,  as  the  results  too  often  proved;  some 
coming  under  our  care  were  returned  to  General  Hospital, 
others  passing  into  regimental  hospitals  only  to  die. 

The  smallest  number  cared  for  at  the  Home  and  Lodge  any 
one  night,  19 — the  largest  number  229. 
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Average  daily  number 

,  during  April . 

.  55 

U  tt  it 

11  May . 

.  74 

U  it  it 

‘£  June . 

.  62 

tt  tt  a 

“  July . 

.  51 

a  a  a 

‘c  August . 

.  62 

a  tt  a 

£C  September.... 

.  92 

u  a  a 

“  October . 

. 109 

a  a  a 

u  November.... 

. 136 

cc  tt  tt 

“  December . 

. 194 

Taking  7,000  names 

last  recorded  on  the 

books  of  the 

Home,  the  distribution 
States  is  as  follows : 

of  these  men  among 

the  different 

Maine . 

459  Virginia . 

. . .  61 

New  Hamphshire .  198 

Vermont .  324 

Massachusetts .  612 

Connecticut... .  109 

Rhode  Island .  82 

New  York . 2,302 

Pennsylvania . 1,209 

New  Jersey .  336 

Delaware .  34 

Maryland .  25 


California .  2 

Michigan .  329 

Ohio .  206 

Indiana .  224 

Illinois .  104 

Wisconsin .  189 

Minnesota .  60 

District  of  Columbia....  1 

U.  S.  Army . .  148 

U.  S.  Navy .  5 


The  total  cost  to  the  Commission  of  maintaining  the  Home 
and  Lodge  during  nine  months  past  has  been  $7,650  50; 
making  the  average  amount  spent  upon  each  man  cared  for 
during  that  period,  90  cts. 

Of  the  above  total,  about  $800  have  been  expended  in 
furnishing  transportation  home  to  discharged  soldiers,  who 
were  left  without  a  cent  of  money  or  any  legal  claim  upon 
Government — their  amount  due  Government  for  clothing, 
more  than  balancing  all  the  money  due  them  on  their  final 
discharge,  including  travelling  and  subsistence  fees.  In  each 
such  case,  it  became  simply  a  question  with  us,  Shall  this 
man,  utterly  destitute,  be  left  to  beg,  or  shall  he  be  supported 
for  an  indefinite  period  by  the  Commission,  or  shall  he  be 
sent  home  at  our  expense?  Economy  pointed  to  the  last 
above  the  second  method,  and  humanity  forbade  us  to  adopt 
the  first. 


Of  the  above  total,  $190  have  been  used  for  the  railroad 
fare  and  expenses  of  agents  of  the  Commission,  who  were 
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sent  to  accompany  to  their  homes,,  and  deliver  to  their 
parents  or  wives,  discharged  men,  who,  after  they  had  obtained 
their  discharge  papers,  were  too  feeble  to  he  allowed  to 
undertake  the  journey  alone,  hut  who  in  their  longings 
repeated  the  heart’s  old  story — one  wish  only — wanting  to  go 
home  to  die. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  for  the  past  nine  months, 
I  will  give  the  figures  which  date  hack  to  the  opening  of  the 
Home : 

From  Sept.  10th,  1861,  to  the  present  date,  Dec.  15th,  1862 : 

Total  number  of  individual  soldiers  received,  14,106. 

Total  number  of  night’s  lodging  given,  36,866. 

Total  number  of  meals  given,  81,760. 

Total  cost  to  the  Commission,  $11,030  00. 

The  average  cost  of  each  man  being  91  cts. 

Part  of  the  money  expended  has  been  used  for  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  Home  which  are  of  permanent  value  ;  the 
houses  have  all  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  cleaned  ; 
another  portable  house  put  up  at  the  end  of  the  row  nearest 
the  railroad  station ;  the  lease  of  the  entire  lot  bounded  by 
two  streets  obtained,  and  the  whole  fenced  in  to  exclude  all 
nuisances  and  intruders.  The  fences  and  out-buildings  have 
been  white-washed,  a  bathing  room  has  been  added,  with  a 
washing  and  ironing-room,  and  many  improvements  made 
within  the  main  building.  A  large  room  has  been  comfortably 
fitted  up,  warm,  light  and  cheerful,  where  the  inmates  of  the 
house  can  sit,  and  where  they  find*  constantly,  writing 
materials  and  books,  and  games  for  amusement. 

It  was  found  necessary  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  Home 
and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  to  dispose  of  the  old  bed¬ 
steads  and  mattresses  which  had  been  in  use  for  a  year,  and 
were  made  especially  foul  by  the  large  number  of  returned 
prisoners — sick — who  came  back  last  spring,  whom  we  cared 
for,  fifty  and  a  hundred  at  a  time.  Consequently,  new  iron 
bedsteads  and  new  mattresses  have  been  substituted. 

Besides  the  officers  previously  in  charge  of  the  Home, 
there  has  been  the  addition  of  a  matron.  Miss  Amy  M. 
Bradley,  an  experienced  nurse  and  admirable  woman.  She 
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has  had  entire  charge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  neatness  and 
comfort  of  the  Home,  excepting  the  culinary  department; 
and  the  influence  of  her  presence  and  the  result  of  her  efficient 
exertions  are  marked  and  admirable. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Abbott  has  been  laboring  for  nine  months  as 
Superintendent,  with  great  devotion  and  success.  Until 
recently  his  services  have  been  entirely  gratuitous.  Mr. 
Abott  has  now  assumed  the  duties  of  Assistant  in  Special 
Relief,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Fowler,  who  has  been  appointed 
chief  clerk  at  the  central  office.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Abbott 
at  the  Home,  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  who,  during  the  first  six 
months  after  the  Home  was  opened,  was  Superintendent — 
efficient  and  faithful. 

Rules  by  which  to  regulate  the  whole  administration  of 
affairs  at  the  Home  have  been  prepared  and  printed,  in  order 
to  secure  as  much  system  as  possible.  A  copy  of  these  rules 
appended  to  this  report  will  indicate,  perhaps,  more  fully  the 
purposes  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  the  Home.* 

Arrangements  were  made  some  months  since  with  various 
railroad  companies  by  which  we  are  authorized  to  furnish  to 
any  discharged  or  furloughed  soldier  an  order  which  entitles 
him  to  buy  from  those  railroads  tickets  at  reduced  rates  of 
fare.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  not  only  to  the  inmates  of  the  Home,  but 
to  every  man  passing  through  the  discharge  office.  'A  careful 
estimate  shows  the  amount  of  money  thus  saved  to  soldiers 
on  their  orders  for  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  which  we  have 
issued  since  last  spring,  is  not  less  that  $65,000.  It  is 
expected  that  these  arrangements  will  soon  be  extended  over 
other  routes,  and  to  more  distant  points.  I  hope  also  to 
arrange  for  through-tickets,  so  that  we  can  see  the  baggage 
of  each  discharged  soldier  checked  to  his  home  before  he  leaves 
the  station  here.  I  am  likewise  endeavoring  to  have  a  ticket 
office  opened  by  an  authorized  and  responsible  railroad  agent 
close  to  the  paymaster’s  office,  where  the  discharged  soldiers 
can  buy  their  tickets  at  once,  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
out  their  money  again  at  the  railroad  station. 

*  See  Appendix  (A.) 
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For  a  while  last  summer  we  had  two  annoyances  to  contend 
with  in  our  endeavor  to  assist  discharged  soldiers,  viz., 
pickpockets,  who  found  these  sick  and  weary  men  easy  prey ; 
and  certain  railroad  runners  who  tried  to  interfere  with  our 
ticket  arrangements,  telling  the  soldiers  that  the  orders  for 
reduced  fare-tickets  were  worth  nothing.  Through  Lieut. 
Col.  Doster,  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  Mr.  Webb,  Chief  of 
Police,  these  wrongs  have  been  mostly  remedied.  We  have 
also  had  daily  opportunity,  by  a  watchful  eye,  to  warn  and 
defend  discharged  soldiers  against  men  who  are  constantly 
laying  hold  of  soldiers,  whom  they  meet  with  discharge 
papers,  and  offering  to  render  them  “  valuable  assistance”  in 
getting  their  pay  speedily;  often  asserting  falsely,  that 
without  such  assistance  the  soldier  would  be  long  delayed, 
or  perhaps  defrauded ;  and  for  this  promised  service,  the 
soldier  is  made  to  pay  his  three  or  five  dollars. 

The  Lodge  in  17th  street  is  of  great  service,  daily  receiving 
the  soldiers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  who  are  found  there 
needing  care.  But  the  paymaster’s  office  has  now  been 
removed  from  17th  street  to  the  corner  of  15th  and  F  streets, 
near  the  Treasury  building  ;  and  an  urgent  need  was  seen 
for  some  spot  near  at  hand  where  we  could  receive  and  care 
for  those  sick  soldiers  who  gathered  and  waited  there.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  collected  on  the 
side-walk,  (two  hundred  each  day  is  the  average  number 
discharged,)  and  among  them  many  who  were  very  feeble 
and  others  upon  crutches,  maimed.  This  large  number  of 
applicants  for  discharge  and  pay  necessarily  detains  many  of 
them  there  through  the  whole  day  ;  and  want  of  food,  and 
of  a  place  to  rest,  causes  much  suffering  to  these  men,  many 
of  them  just  out  of  hospitals. 

To  meet  this  need  we  have  just  built  a  small  house,  (16  by 
70  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,)  nearly  opposite  the  pay¬ 
master’s  office  on  F  street,  where  provision  is  made  to  receive 
and  render  comfortable  all  who  need  rest  and  food.  A  table, 
which  will  seat  fifty,  is  kept  constantly  spread,  and  a  person 
is  always  at  hand  to  give  any  information  or  assistance  that 
may  be  needed  by  the  discharged  soldiers. 
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The  paymaster  in  this  department,  Major  Pomeroy,  and 
his  assistants,  very  cordially  co-operate  with  us  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  to  the  disabled  soldiers  the  comfort  offered  by  this 
Lodge.  Each  soldier  who  presents  his  discharge  papers  at 
the  paymaster’s  office,  receives  from  one  of  the  clerks  there 
a  printed  ticket,  which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose.  The 
ticket  reads  thus : 

“  The  bearer, - - - ,  an  invalid  soldier,  will 

find  a  resting  place  and  food,  without  charge,  at  the  Lodge 
(No.  3)  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  No.  210  F  street,  opposite 
the  paymaster’s  office.” 

This  place  has  been  opened  but  two  weeks ;  during  that 
time  there  have  been  each  day  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
meals  furnished  there,  and  each  night  beds  for  about  forty. 
This  place  is  considered  simply  as  a  branch  of  the  “  Home.” 

Another  branch  just  established  is  the  “  Home  for  Nurses;” 
here  kindly  care  can  be  given  to  hospital  nurses,  when 
unwell  or  off  duty,  or  just  arriving,  strangers  in  the  city, 
waiting  for  a  place  of  duty  to  be  assigned  them. 

The  chief  work  of  aiding  soldiers  in  getting  their  discharge 
papers  and  their  pay,  likewise  in  getting  their  pension  papers, 
has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Fowler.  I  will  therefore  make  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  which  he  has  rendered  of 
his  work.  He  says : 

“  The  business  of  aiding  the  soldiers  in  perfecting  their 
discharge  papers  and  getting  their  pay  has  been  steadily 
continued,  and,  as  heretofore,  has  been  accompanied  with 
delays  and  difficulties,  some  of  which  have  been  necessary, 
but  others  are  attributable  to  the  culpable  neglect  or  ignorance 
of  regimental  officers  who  have  in  charge  the  accounts  and 
papers.  The  movements  of  the  army  and  loss  of  many 
officers  have  rendered  the  adjustment  of  these  matters  by 
mail  communication  unusually  difficult.  We  think,  however, 
that  among  the  volunteers,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  better 
knowledge  of  army  rules,  and  more  fidelity  in  executing 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  and 
interesting  character  of  this  branch  of  work.  But  it  is 
suggested  that  means  be  used  to  extend  its  benefits. 
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“  We  are  indebted  to  the  officers  in  the  Paymaster’s,  and 
to  those  of  the  Discharge  office,  for  much  assistance  in  the 
prompt  settlement  of  the  cases. 

“  The  applications  for  aid  in  securing  pensions,  arrears  of 
pay,  and  bounties,  though  not  numerous,  have  led  to  inquiries 
which  have  disclosed  more  or  less  deficiency  in  the  provisions 
for  transacting  this  business,  causing  delays  very  unjust  to 
the  claimants.  In  the  Second  Auditor’s  office,  to  which 
claims  for  arrears  and  bounties  are  brought,  there  are  now 
accumulated  at  least  twenty  thousand  claims  of  soldiers ; 
and  although  forty  clerks  were  added  last  winter,  the  prospect 
of  clearing  the  docket  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  two  hundred 
new  ones  are  received  daily,  while  one  hundred  are  settled. 
I  presented  a  poor  widow’s  claim  for  arrears  of  two  months’ 
pay  and  the  bounty.  She  had  followed  the  Excelsior  Brigade 
for  ten  months,  doing  washing  for  the  soldiers.  Her  husband 
was  killed  at  Williamsburg,  while  she  was  away  under  a 
doctor’s  care,  worn  out  with  the  work  and  exposures  of  camp 
life.  When  she  came  to  me,  she  did  not  know  that  her 
husband  was  dead,  but  wondered  he  did  not  send  her  money. 
A  fortnight  passed  before  I  could  by  any  means  learn  the 
facts  about  him,  when  I  communicated  to  her  the  sad  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  sent  her  safely  to  her  friends.  But  this  woman, 
I  was  informed,  must  wait  from  six  to  ten  months  before  her 
claim  would  be  reached,  and  then  some  slight  defect  might 
throw  it  back  in  its  order  another  six  or  ten  months.  I 
might  have  conveyed  to  her  the  comforting  statement  made 
to  me,  that  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  war 
remained  unsettled  for  three  years  after  its  close,  and  that  in 
Europe  such  matters  often  rest  on  the  hard-hearted  shelves 
twenty  years.  Mr.  E.  B.  French,  the  head  of  this  office, 
anticipated  the  present  state  of  the  business,  and  exerted 
himself  a  year  ago  to  prevent  this  accumulation ;  but  the 
needed  facilities  could  not  be  obtained. 

et  In  the  Pension  office,  the  work  has  been  delayed  by  the 
accumulation  of  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General ; 
but  this  hindrance  is  in  process  of  removal,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  move  on  with  vigor  and  dispatch,  blessing  the  thousands 
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of  dependent  families  who  look  to  this  public  provision  as  a 
substantial  help  and  solace,  a  shield,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
alms-asking,  and  a  recognition  of  honorable  service  on  the 
other.  The  new  pension  law  is  simple  in  its  details,  as  well 
as  generous  in  its  provisions,  extending  the  rights  to 
dependent  mothers  and  orphan  sisters,  wdth  other  important 
improvements.  In  addition  to  the  above  standard  claims, 
which  came  under  our  observation,  are  those  of  a  more 
exceptional  character:  as  for  the  re-issue  of  discharges, 
descriptive  lists,  and  other  papers  that  have  been  accidentally 
lost;  for  correction  of  alleged  mistakes  in  accounts  after 
receipt  has  been  given,  or  when  the  captain  or  paymaster 
refuses  to  make  it.  Many  of  this  kind  in  civil  life  would  he 
adjusted  at  a  glance;  hut  under  the  present  system  there 
must  be  a  formal  application,  supported  by  various  evidence 
and  depositions,  sometimes  impossible  to  be  obtained.  If 
authority  were  given  to  the  Paymaster  General  to  dispose  of 
all  minor  and  miscellaneous  demands  on  such  examination 
and  evidence  as  would  suffice  in  ordinary  civil  transactions, 
thousands  of  them  could  be  promptly  settled,  by  avoiding 
the  slow  processes  incidental  to  formal  claims.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Brooke,  chief  clerk  in  his  office,  has  shown  much  readiness 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  so  doing  in  many  instances. 

“  The  calls  on  the  Commission  through  the  Special  Relief 
Agent  for  information  about  soldiers  in  hospitals  have  been 
numerous;  until  recently  the  investigations  involved  in  this 
work  have  taken  much  time,  and  it  has  not  been  uncommon 
for  a  long  and  repeated  search  to  prove  fruitless.  But  we 
have  so  often  been  able  to  restore  the  lost  communication 
between  the  suffering  soldier  and  his  friends  at  a  distance  as 
well  as  personally  assist  those  who  came  to  this  city  on  the 
sad  errand,  that,  as  a  whole,  we  must  regard  the  work  as 
very  satisfactory.  How  many  have  been  aided  in  this  way 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  After  the  Peninsula  campaign 
opened,  the  work  rapidly  increased,  and  for  weeks  the  town 
seemed  to  have  received  marked  accessions  t(f  its  population  ; 
but  the  anxious  northern  faces,  just  from  home,  could  be 
easily  distinguished,  seeking  neither  gain  nor  office.  At 
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that  time  the  lists  at  the  medical  director’s  office  and  the 
hospitals  were  necessarily  imperfect,  causing  delay  and 
mistakes.  Our  rooms  at  times  were  crowded  with  inquiring 
friends.  As  in  many  cases  the  record  of  every  hospital  in 
the  District  was  searched  by  the  same  party,  it  was  often  a 
vain  as  well  as  wearisome  and  expensive  inquiry,  and  the 
father,  mother,  or  wife  returned  home  in  their  sore  disap¬ 
pointment,  when  they  had  perhaps  brushed  by  the  very  couch 
they  were  seeking.  Much  of  this  anxiety  and  unwise 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  were  owing  to  the  common 
prejudice  against  hospitals,  together  with  the  hope  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  sick  or  wounded  soldier  to  his  home.  Confidence  in 
general  hospitals  has  in  the  meantime  been  increasing,  which  , 
with  the  publication  of  the  strict  orders  respecting  the 
removal  of  patients,  has  checked  this  action ;  and  friends 
have  learned  to  communicate  by  letter  either  directly  with 
the  hospitals,  or  through  the  Commission.  Some  chaplains 
have  been  very  efficient  in  conducting  such  correspondence. 

“  It  has  been  necessary  to  collect  and  daily  examine  and 
re-examine  the  lists  published  in  all  the  leading  papers. 
Friends  have 'often  sent  inquiring,  when  not  knowing  that 
the  soldier  was  in  the  District,  or  whether  alive  or  dead. 
Hence  examinations  of  muster  pay  rolls  and  correspondence 
with  regiments  have  often  been  necessary.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  list  of  lost  and  unknown  is  a  long 
one.” 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  delay  and  difficulties  of 
obtaining  information  in  regard  to  friends  in  hospitals, 
referred  to  in  this  extract  from  Mr.  Fowler’s  report,  was 
written  in  September,  and  consequently  our  labor  in  this 
particular  direction  is  diminished.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
accurate  and  well  ordered  “  Hospital  Directory”*  established 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  number  of  men  who  apply  to  the  Special  Relief 
department  of  the  Commission  for  advice  or  assistance  in 
correcting  discharge  papers,  or  obtaining  their  pay,  or  getting 
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transportation  to  their  homes,  averages  now  about  one 
hundred  daily. 

Whenever  men  have  been  brought  in  numbers  to  Wash¬ 
ington  or  to  Alexandria,  from  battle-fields  or  hospitals,  it 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  this  agency  to  minister  at  once  to 
their  relief  so  far  as  was  possible.  But  three  or  four  weeks 
since,  we  thus  cared  for  500  men  at  one  time,  rendering  them 
essential  service.  Notice  was  sent  to  the  Commission  saying, 
u500  sick  and  hungry  men  are  aboard  of  canal  boats,  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  from  Edwards’  Ferry.  Can  you 
do  something  for  them  ?”  Provision  was  immediately  made, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  boats  arrived  at  Georgetown,  we  were 
ready  at  the  canal  there  with  three  wagon  loads  of  supplies  ; 
enough  to  feed  all  these  men ;  and  the  aid  was  timety,  for  at 
Leesburg,  where  they  had  been  in  hospital,  the  supplies  had 
become  very  short,  even  before  the  men  started  upon  the 
boats,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with 
this  port,  the  rebels  having  cut  off  approach  from  all  points 
but  one.  After  the  boats  arrived  at  Georgetown,  some  time 
necessarily  elapsed  before  the  ambulances  could  be  summoned, 
and  all  these  men  distributed  among  the  various  hospitals ; 
meantime  the  hungry  were  fed  and  cared  for. 

The  arrangements  have  been  continued  by  which  we 
endeavor  to  lay  our  hand  upon  every  soldier  who  is  found  in 
the  city,  wandering  without  care.  The  police  constantly 
bring  to  us  men  whom  they  have  found  sick  and  needing 
assistance.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  the  guard-houses 
and  railroad  stations  and  saloons  are  visited  by  us.  Benevo¬ 
lent  individuals,  throughout  the  city,  have  now  learned  the 
aid  we  seek  to  give,  and  they  bring  to  the  Home  many 
soldiers  who  are  needing  help. 

After  stating  thus  the  opportunity  that  is  found  for  Special 
Relief,  it  is  fit  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  occasion 
for  this  service  exists,  not  on  account  of  deficiency  in  the 
methods  of  executive  working  of  the  Medical  Department; 
but  they  are  only  part  of  the  many  exceptional  cases  which 
must  necessarily  present  themselves,  under  the  most  perfect 
system,  where  men  are  massed  and  to  be  cared  for  by  liun- 
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dreds  of  thousands.  While  we  see  and  seek  for  these 
exceptional  cases,  which  call  for  special  relief,  we  also  see  and 
gratefully  recognize  the  wise,  humane,  generous,  and  perse¬ 
vering  methods  which  are  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  head 
of  the  Medical  Department,  and  by  the  medical  officers  under 
him.  While  special  relief  is  doing  what  it  may,  there  is  a 
great,  full  tide  of  daily  bounty  poured  out  through  the 
regular  channels,  never  fully  estimated,  because  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

The  service  which  is  rendered  by  the  Commission,  through 
the  agency  of  special  relief,  is  appreciated,  I  think,  by  the 
soldiers  and  their  friends.  Many  letters  have  come  with 
expressions  of  deep  gratitute.  And  though  our  record-book 
seems  to  indicate  hut  a  plain  and  dull  repetition  of  common 
acts  of  relief,  yet  actual  contact  with  the  men  themselves, 
day  by  day,  shows  how  this  relief,  in  itself  slight,  is  a  fresh 
good  to  each  man  who,  in  his  turn,  receives  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRED’K  N.  KNAPP, 
Special  Relief  Agent  of  Sanitary  Commission. 
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Regulations  of  11  the  Home ”  for  Invalid  Soldiers  under  the  care  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1st.  This  institution  is  to  be  considered  a  resting  place,  and  not  a  hospital. 

2d.  The  general  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  officers  of  administration 
will  be  this:  to  afford  “aid  and  comfort’ 7  to  invalid  soldiers  passing  through 
Washington,  who  are  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  or  to  hospitals,  or  to  camp. 

3d.  Soldiers  to  be  thus  aided  are  : 

Those  who  are  not  so  sick  as  to  have  a  claim  upon  a  general  hospital,  and  yet 
need  rest  and  care,  and  some  slight  medical  treatment,  in  order  to  guard  against 
increased  sickness. 

Men  seriously  sick,  but  who  for  the  night  are  unable  to  reach  the  general 
hospital. 

Invalid  soldiers  delayed  in  Washington  while  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
discharge  papers  and  for  their  pay. 

4th.  As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Home,  and  humanity  to  the 
soldiers,  the  rule  shall  be  observed  that  no  men  remain  in  the  Home  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  days ;  but  if  any  one  is  delayed  there  longer,  his  name  shall  be 
recorded  a  second  time,  and  the  cause  of  his  detention  at  the  Home  stated  on  the 
record. 

SURGEON  IN  CHARGE. 

1st.  The  Surgeon  in  charge  will  be  responsible  for  the  right  medical  treatment 
of  all  soldiers  in  the  Home  who  need  his  care.  He  is  to  have  such  general 
supervision  and  authority  as  are  requisite  for  carrying  out  these  purposes. 

2d.  He  has  the  responsibility  also  of  the  ventilation  of  the  several  apartments, 
and  the  management  of  all  things  which  pertain  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

3d.  By  his  order,  men  will  be  transferred  to  general  hospitals  or  sent  to  their 
regiments. 

4tli.  He  will  be  expected  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  his  work  and  of  all  note¬ 
worthy  facts  or  incidents ;  and  once  each  month  he  will  make  a  report  to  the 
Special  Relief  Agent  of  the  result  of  his  labors,  with  such  suggestions  for 
improved  methods  of  action  as  may  occur  to  him. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

1st.  The  Superintendent  will  thoroughly  inform  himself  of  the  condition  of 
each  man  applying  for  admission  to  the  Home,  and  he  will  receive  none  who  have 
not  a  real  claim,  lest  thereby  he  exclude  others  coming  later  in  the  day  and  needing 
more  care. 

2d.  He  will  carefully  guard  against  receiving  deserters,  or  in  any  manner 
whatever  encouraging  men  in  remaining  away  from  their  regiments. 

3d.  He  will  not  receive  at  the  Home  men  who  have  a  claim  upon  general 
hospitals,  unless  the  emergencies  of  the  case  make  the  act  necessary.  (Such 
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emergencies  are  as  follows :  When  regiments  just  arrived  at  the  Station  House 
are  obliged  immediately  to  move  on  to  camp,  and  leave  their  sick  unprovided  for ; 
when  regiments,  squads,  returned  prisoners,  convalescents,  arrive  in  the  night, 
and  their  sick  cannot  be  taken  until  the  next  day  to  general  hospital.) 

4th.  When  the  house  is  likely  to  be  very  full,  a  careful  discrimination  will  be 
made,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Home  to  those  whose  needs  are  most 
urgent,  (excluding  many,  perhaps,  who  at  other  times  would  be  received.) 

5th.  The  Superintendent  will  not  receive  into  the  Home  any  man  afflicted  with 
a  contagious  disease,  but  will  make  some  other  provision  for  his  comfort,  as  in 
no  case  is  he  to  leave  a  sick  man  unprovided  for. 

6th.  As  officers  are  usually  able  to  provide  for  their  own  accommodation,  the 
Home  shall  be  considered  the  place  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
only,  unless  absolute  sickness  makes  the  exception  necessary. 

7th.  The  name  of  each  man  will  be  recorded  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  Home, 
with  his  company,  regiment,  residence,  cause  of  sickness,  date  of  entrance, 
whether  waiting  for  discharge  papers,  departure,  whither  gone,  condition. 

8th.  The  baggage  of  each  man  will  be  carefully  marked  as  soon  as  he  arrives, 
and  placed  in  the  baggage  room. 

9th.  The  Superintendent  (informed  by  the  Matron  what  beds  are  unoccupied) 
will  assign  quarters  to  the  men  as  they  are  received. 

10th.  All  men  who  are  to  leave  in  the  early  morning  train  will  be  placed 
together,  so  far'  as  practicable,  in  one  of  the  smaller  houses. 

11th.  The  Superintendent  will  furnish  each  day,  at  10  a.  m.,  to  the  Surgeon’s 
Assistant,  a  list  of  all  the  men  received  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours, 
who,  in  his  judgment,  need  medical  treatment. 

12th.  The  Superintendent  will  see  that  all  inmates  of  the  Home,  who  are  able 
to  return  to  their  regiments,  or  whose  return  to  duty  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Surgeon,  shall  be  promptly  started  for  their  respective  destinations. 

13th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  daily,  to  call  together  all  the 
newly  arrived  men  who  are  delayed  in  obtaining  the  completion  of  their  discharge 
papers  or  their  pay,  and  give  them  such  needed  information  as  he  may  possess. 
Whenever  additional  information  or  assistance  is  required,  he  will,  without  delay, 
send  such  men  to  the  Special  Relief  Agent  of  the  Commission,  with  a  concise 
statement  in  writing,  of  who  the  men  are  and  how  their  case  stands. 

14th.  The  Superintendent  will  draw  Government  rations  for  the  men,  and  give 
orders  for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  of  supply  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Home, 

15th.  Once  each  week  the  Superintendent  will  make  a  concise  written  report  to 
the  Special  Relief  Agent,  of  the  daily  average  number  of  men  at  the  Home  during 
the  previous  week ;  of  any  change  of  circumstances  or  new  demands,  which  make 
a  change  of  methods  or  larger  provision  necessary ;  with  a  record  of  all  noteworthy 
facts  which  have  come  under  his  eye  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the  soldier  or 
the  work  of  relief. 

16th.  All  immediate  expenses  of  the  Home  will  be  paid  through  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  he  rendering  monthly  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  book-keeper  of  the 
Commission,  with  vouchers  for  all  money  expended. 

17th.  Whenever  the  Superintendent  wishes  to  be  absent  from  his  office  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  will  make  such  arrangement  with  the  Surgeon’s  Assistant  to 
take  his  place  as  may  be  mutually  convenient. 
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SURGEON’S  ASSISTANT. 

1st.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will,  each  morning,  furnish  to  the  Surgeon  in 
charge  a  list  of  the  men  still  in  the  Home  who  have  been  under  medical  treatment 
since  arriving  there,  together  with  those  men  who  have  come  in  since  the  Surgeon’s 
previous  visit.  The  Assistant  will  bring  to  the  Surgeon’s  office  all  men  needing 
treatment  who  are  able  to  go  there,  and  will  point  out  the  beds  of  all  the  others 
requiring  treatment. 

2d.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will  receive  from  the  Surgeon  all  prescriptions, 
and  see  that  they  are  obtained  and  administered. 

3d.  The  Assistant  will  give  all  orders  for  medical  supplies,  and  himself  issue 
them,  (except  in  cases  of  emergency.) 

4th.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will  take  charge  of  all  stimulants  and  clothing 
deposited  in  the  Surgeon’s  office,  and  issue  the  same  as  needed. 

5th.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will  be  responsible  for  the  general  control  and 
management  of  the  men  while  in  the  Home. 

6th.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will  be  responsible  for  immediately  transferring 
to  the  general  hospital  such  inmates  of  the  Home  as  the  Surgeon  in  charge  may 
order  to  be  sent.  He  will  also  be  responsible  for  obtaining  admissions  to  hospitals, 
and  all  work  incidental  to  this  duty. 

?th.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will  have  control  of  the  ambulance  stationed  at 
the  Home,  for  the  special  service  of  taking  men  to  hospitals,  (after  which,  the 
ambulance  can  be  used  for  such  service  as  may  be  required  by  any  officer  of  the 
Home.) 

8th.  The  Surgeon’s  Assistant  will  be  responsible  for  having  all  men  -who  need 
to  be  taken  to  the  Home  from  the  railroad  station  or  Soldiers’  Retreat  promptly 
attended  to ;  also  for  assisting  men  elsewhere  found  in  the  city  or  in  camps,  who 
are  to  be  taken  to  the  Home  for  relief. 

9th.  For  the  above  purpose,  he  will  himself,  or  through  the  General  Assistant, 
visit  the  railroad  station  and  the  Soldiers’  Rest  at  least  three  times  daily,  and 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  remaining  there.  He  will  also  visit  the 
railroad  station  upon  the  arrival  of  any  regiment. 

10th.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon’s  Assistant  to  see  that  every  man 
received  into  the  Home  is  at  once  made  thoroughly  clean,  and  that  all  necessary 
under-garments  and  clothes  are  furnished  to  those  needing  them. 

11th.  When  any  inmate  of  the  Home  is  dangerously  sick,  or  in  such  condition 
that  his  friends  ought  to  be  advised  of  his  situation,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Surgeon’s  Assistant  to  write  to  his  friends,  informing  them  thereof. 

GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 

The  General  Assistant  will  aid  the  other  officers  of  administration  in  doing  the 
work  assigned  them,  as  may  be  required. 

MATRON. 

1st.  The  Matron  will  have  charge  of  all  the  rooms  except  the  two  offices,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  dining  room. 

2d.  She  will  see  that  everything  Avhich  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house  (except  such  things  as  come  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Surgeon 
or  his  Assistant)  is  provided. 

3d.  She  will  have  charge  of  the  washing  and  ironing  pertaining  to  her  part  of 
the  Home.  She  will  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of  clothing,  (besides  that 
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kept  in  the  Surgeon’s  office)  to  be  dispensed  by  her  to  the  men,  as,  in  her  judgment, 
occasion  requires. 

4th.  She  will  see  that  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Home  are  provided  with  means 
of  writing  letters ;  and  where  the  men  are  themselves  unable  to  write,  she  will 
see  that  some  one  offers  to  write  for  them. 


HOUSEKEEPER. 


1st.  The  Housekeeper  will  furnish  suitable  meals,  at  regular  hours,  to  all  inmates 
of  the  Home. 

2d.  She  will  receive  at  fit  times,  daily,  from  the  General  Assistant,  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  number  she  is  to  provide  for. 

3.  She  will  be  expected  always  to  have  such  abundant  provision  made  in  advance 
as  will  enable  her  to  furnish  a  comfortable  meal  to  soldiers  who  may  be  brought 
in  at  unseasonable  hours. 

4th.  She  will  herself,  or  through  the  General  Assistant,  purchase  all  necessary 
supplies,  keeping  a  liberal  stock  on  hand. 

These  Regulations  are  to  be  strictly  observed,  and  the  divisions  of  labor  indicated 
are  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

OFFICERS. 


Surgeon  in  Charge., 

Superintendent . 

Surgeon' s  Assistant. 
General  Assistant ... 

Matron . 

Housekeeper . 


.Dr.  J.  M.  Grymes. 
J.  B.  Clark. 

P.  J.  McHenry. 

.P.  J.  McHenry. 
.Mrs.  A.  E.  Rutdge. 
.Mrs.  Mary  Murray. 


RULES  FOR  INMATES  OF  THE  HOME. 

All  men  entering  the  Home  will  at  once  report  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  deliver  their  baggage  to  be  checked. 

All  inmates  of  the  Home  are  required  to  be  quiet,  orderly,  respectful.  Noisy 
talking  and  profane  language  are  forbidden. 

The  men  will  remain  in  the  respective  wards  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the 
Superintendent. 

All  inmates  of  the  Home  who  are  out  during  the  day  must  be  in  the  house 
before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Strict  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  must  be  observed.  All  men  must  take  off 
their  clothes  before  going  to  bed.  All  who  need  clean  clothing  will  apply  to  the 
Matron. 

All  men  who  need  information  about  their  discharge  papers  or  other  matters,  as 
soon  as  they  arrive,  will  make  known  their  business  to  the  Superintendent. 

All  men  who  have  a  sum  of  money  with  them  are  advised  to  deposit  it  with  the 
Superintendent  for  safe  keeping,  taking  his  memorandum  for  the  same. 

All  men  who  are  ready  to  leave  in  the  early  morning  train  will  inform  the 
Superintendent  the  previous  evening. 

All  who  are  not  seriously  sick,  must  be  ready  for  breakfast  at  the  time  appointed, 
viz.:  six  o’clock  in  summer,  seven  o’clock  in  winter. 

Any  man  who  is  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  will  be  refused 
admission.  Such  men  will  be  provided  for  in  the  Guard  House  or  elsewhere. 

Strict  conformity  to  these  rules  will  be  required,  and  any  man  who  refuses  to 
obey  them  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  an  inmate  of  the  Home. 


APPENDIX  (B.) 


Directory  of  Hospitals. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  have  established  an  office  of  information  in  regard  to 
patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  Frederick  City,  Mary¬ 
land.  By  a  reference  to  books,  which  are  corrected  daily,  an  answer  can,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  given  by  return  mail  to  the  following  questions : 

1st.  Is - [giving  name  and  regiment]  at  present  in  the  hospitals  of 

the  District  or  of  Frederick  City  ? 

2d.  If  so,  what  is  his  proper  address  ? 

3d.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Surgeon  or  Chaplain  of  the  hospital? 

4th.  If  not  in  hospital  at  present,  has  he  recently  been  in  hospital? 

5th.  If  so,  did  he  die  in  hospital,  and  at  what  date? 

6th.  If  recently  discharged  from  hospital,  was  he  discharged  from  service? 

7t h.  If  not,  what  were  his  orders  on  leaving. 

The  Commission  is  prepared  also  to  furnish  more  specific  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  any  patient  in  the  District  hospitals,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  a  request  to  do  so,  from  an  officer  of  any  of  its  corresponding 
societies. 

The  office  of  the  Directory  will  be  open  daily  from  8  o’clock  a.  m.  to  8  o’clock 
p.  m.,  and  accessible,  in  urgent  cases,  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

The  number  of  patients  in  these  Hospitals  is  about  25,000.  If  found  to  be 
practicable,  the  duty  here  undertaken  locally  by  the  Commission  will  be  extended 
to  include  all  the  General  Hospitals  in  the  country. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary. 

Adams  House,  244  F  Street, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  19,  1862. 


* 


SUPPLEMENT. 


FEBRUARY  10th. 


The  following  means  of  Special  Relief  have  been  added 
since  the  previous  statement  was  made : 

♦ 

1st.  “  Lodge  No.  3,”  in  F  street,  opposite  Paymaster’s 
Office. 

2d.  “Home  for  Female  Nurses,”  in  G  street. 

3d.  Additional  help  to  men  obtaining  their  discharge 
papers  and  pay. 

4th.  Agency  for  getting  Pension  Papers  for  discharged 
soldiers,  without  cost  to  the  soldier. 

5th.  “Office”  for  sale  of  “through  tickets,”  at  reduced 
rates,  to  discharged  and  furloughed  soldiers. 

6th.  Relief  Stations,  and  safeguards  to  the  soldiers. 

I. 

Lodge  No.  3. — The  Lodge  in  F  street  was  built  early  in 
December,  to  accommodate  the  discharged  soldiers  gathered 
daily  at  the  Paymaster’s  for  their  pay.  The  need  of  this 


was  urgent. 

Cost  of  Lodge .  $535  00 

Stoves,  chairs,  kitchen  furniture,  &c .  61  00 

Cost  of  extra  supplies,  and  wages  of 

cook  from  Dec.  8th  to  Feb.  8th .  352  00 

-  $948  00 


Number  of  Meals  furnished  at  this  Lodge,  (No.  3,) 

from  Dec.  8th  to  Feb.  8th,  (nine  weeks) .  11,916 

Number  of  nights’  lodging,  (nine  weeks) .  1,980 
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II. 

Home  for  Nurses. — The  following  copy  of  a  notice  inserted 
in  the  public  papers  early  in  January  will  indicate  in  general 
terms,  the  objects  aimed  at  in  establishing  this  house  : 

11  Temporary  Home  for  Nurses,  U.  S.  A. 

“The  Sanitary  Commission  has  opened  a  branch  of  its 
Washington  Army  Relief  Station  for  the  protection  and 
accommodation  of  female  nurses,  temporarily  detained  in 
Washington  by  illness,  or  while  waiting  orders  and  unpro¬ 
vided  with  proper  quarters  by  Government  or  friends.  All 
such  nurses  will  be  made  welcome  on  application  at  the  office 
of  the  Commission,  244  F  street.” 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring  to  us  a  number  of 
nurses  so  situated  that  they  needed  assistance,  which  we 
could  not  give.  They  were  alone,  and  often  sick  or  worn 
down  with  service  in  the  hospitals,  and  needed  a  few  days  of 
rest  in  a  quiet  home.  Also,  from  time  to  time,  mothers  and 
wives,  and  sometimes  daughters,  would  appeal  to  us  for 
protection  and  help ;  they  had  come  on  from  distant  points 
to  see  a  husband,  or  son,  or  father,  who  was  sick  in  Field  or 
General  Hospital.  These  women,  sad  and  weary,  strangers 
here,  and  without  friends,  seemed  to  rightfully  claim  some 
help.  The  public  notice  advertising  the  “Nurses’  Home,” 
limits  its  inmates  to  “Hospital  Nurses,”  but  we  reserve  the 
right  to  send  there  these  other  needy  women  when  humanity 
seems  to  demand  it. 

A  furnished  house  was  hired  and  opened  January  1,  1863. 
Mrs.  Caldwell  (wife  of  Prof.  Caldwell,  one  of  our  hospital 
visitors)  is  in  charge  of  the  house;  she  is  a  woman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  position.  When  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  office 
that  a  nurse  in  some  given  hospital  is  sick,  Mrs.  Caldwell 
visits  the  hospital  and  informs  herself  of  the  condition  of  the 
nurse,  and  how  best  to  care  for  her. 

This  Nurses’  Home  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time, 
that  it  has  probably  not  yet  become  known  to  many  women, 
who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  comforts.  But  the 
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record  stands  thus:  From  January  1  to  February  8,  number 
of  meals  furnished  at  the  “Home  for  Female  Nurses,”  287 ; 
number  of  nights’  lodging,  159. 

III. 

Additional  help  to  Discharged  Soldiers  in  getting  pay. — An 
abstract  of  the  report  of  work  of  aiding  disabled  soldiers, 
perfecting  their  papers,  and  securing  their  pay,  gives  the 
following  figures:  From  November  21st  to  January  21st, 
(two  months,)  number  of  applicants  at  this  office  for  assist¬ 
ance,  or  advice,  4,400.  Number  who  have  received  such  aid 
in  perfecting  their  papers,  or  such  advice  or  assistance  in 
obtaining  their  pay  as  made  a  record  important,  450.  Amount 
of  money  collected  during  these  two  months  for  soldiers 
who  were  too  feeble  to  go  to  the  Pay  Office  and  collect  it  for 
themselves,  $19,579  81.  This  has  been  in  sums  varying 
from  one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars,  in  each  case  the 
soldier’s  receipt  being  taken,  and  a  record  made.  Some  of 
these  sums  collected  were  upon  papers  which,  except  for  the 
aid  thus  afforded  by  the  Commission,  would  have  left  the 
soldier  utterly  destitute. 

This  is  not  because  the  officers  connected  with  the  Pay¬ 
master’s  Department  are  not  doing  their  utmost  to  aid  the 
soldier.  They  are ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  for  these 
officers  to  give  time  to  these  individual  cases,  correcting 
mistakes  or  supplying  deficiencies. 

I  will  here  insert  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Abbott’s 
note  book.  Mr.  Abbott  is  Chief  Assistant  in  Special  Relief. 

“  During  the  last  ten  days,  discharge  papers  of  at  least 
sixty  soldiers  have  been  received  by  us,  and  transportation 
home  for  the  men  secured  to  them,  through  the  kind  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  Captain  Lockwood,  of  the  staff  of  the  Military 
Governor.  These  men  have  been  discharged  without  com¬ 
plete  descriptive  papers,  consequently  the  date  of  last 
payment  could  not  be  given  in  their  final  statements.  This 
date  is  usually  ascertained  from  the  rolls  in  the  hands  of  their 
regimental  paymasters;  but,  during  the  last  ten  days,  nearly 
all  of  the  paymasters  have  been  absent  with  troops  in  the 
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field.  Hence,  the  endorsement  of  facts  necessary  to  enable 
these  soldiers  to  get  their  pay  could  not  he  obtained ;  therefore 
they  have  left  with  us  their  papers  to  be  completed,  their  pay 
secured,  and  sent  to  them.” 


IV. 

Agency  for  Pensions. — The  imposition  frequently  practised 
upon  disabled  soldiers  by  claim  agents,  as  revealed  by  daily 
observations  and  a  careful  investigation,  has  shown  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  Pension  Agency,  where  the 
soldier  can  obtain  all  necessary  legal  assistance  without  cost 
and  without  exposure.  A  plan  has  been  matured,  which  was 
approved  and  endorsed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
and  by  the  2d  Auditor ;  it  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

“  Sanitary  Commission,  Central  Office,  244  FSt., 
“  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  15,  1862. 

“The  Sanitary  Commission  propose  to  establish  an  office 
where  discharged  soldiers,  entitled  to  pensions,  can  have 
their  papers  made  out  free  of  charge. 

“The  necessity  of  establishing  such  an  office  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  many  discharged  soldiers,  ignorant  of  legal 
forms,  and  anxious  to  secure  their  money,  are  often  cruelly 
imposed  upon  by  so-called  Pension  Agents,  who  frequently 
induce  soldiers  who  have  no  claim  for  a  pension  to  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  obtained  by 
these  agents,  provided  the  soldiers  advance  five  dollars  each 
for  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

“  These  agents,  through  their  runners,  beset  the  discharged 
men  from  the  time  they  leave  the  door  of  the  hospital,  or 
even  within  the  hospital,  until  they  are  in  the  cars  for  home. 
Unquestionably  there  are  many  good  and  honorable  men 
among  Pension  Agents,  who.  solicit  the  soldiers;  but  it  is 
also  equally  unquestionable  that  there  are  men  assuming 
that  name  who  are  without  principle,  and  whose  only  aim  is 
to  secure  money. 


“The  average  number  of  men  daily  presenting  their 
papers  for  pay  at  the  office  in  Washington  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  are  entitled  to  pensions,  (probably 
many  more  than  that  number  apply  for  pensions.)  Calling 
the  number  forty  who  thus  pay  each  one  five  dollars  to  an 
agent,  the  sum  of  $200  daily  would  be  saved  to  the  soldiers 
in  Washington  alone,  were  we  to  provide  means  for  obtaining 
their  pension  papers  for  them  without  charge. 

“  Moreover,  when  a  soldier  with  money  in  his  pocket  is 
once  detained  in  the  city,  (even  if  but  for  a  few  hours,)  he 
is  exposed  to  various  dangers. 

“I  propose  establishing  a  Pension  Agency,  near  the 
Paymaster’s  Office,  with  such  facilities  as  will  enable  any 
soldier  who  wishes  it  to  file  all  necessary  papers,  and  make 
the  required  oath  for  obtaining  his  pension,  before  he  even 
goes  into  the  street.  This  Agency  will*  be  conducted  by 
men  approved  and  endorsed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
and  by  other  public  officers,  and  all  papers  will  be  transferred 
directly  from  this  Pension  Agency  to  the  Pension  Office,  the 
service  thus  rendered  to  be  entirely  without  cost  to  the  soldier. 
Notice  of  this  Agency  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the 
Paymaster’s  Office,  at  the  Hospitals,  and  wherever  it  is  most 
likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  soldier. 

“FRED’K  N.  KNAPP, 

“ Special  Relief  Agent. 

“FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

“ General  Secretary  Sanitary  Commission.” 


“The  plan  proposed  in  the  foregoing  paper  meets  my  cordial 
approbation. 


“  JOS.  H.  BARRET, 

“  Commissioner  of  Pensions .” 


“  I  heartily  approve  of  this  plan,  and  believe  that  it  must 
accomplish  its  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  object. 

“E.  B.  FRENCH, 

“ Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.” 
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A  suitable  building  for  the  office  lias  been  secured  from 
Government  within  the  grounds  of  the  Paymaster’s  Office, 
and  an  experienced  agent  engaged,  (William  F.  Bascom, 
Esq.,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  acting  District  Attorney  in  that 
State,)  who  was  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
as  a  man  by  integrity  and  ability  eminently  qualified  for 
conducting  the  business. 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  would  be  assisted  and  protected 
by  this  agency,  (as  determined  by  examination  of  the  last 
15,000  discharge  papers  at  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
and  by  consulting  the  books  of  the  General  Pension  Office,) 
would  probably  be  about  1,000  each  month.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  Agency  will  be  about  $250  per  month, 
making  the  cost  to  the  Commission  of  the  aid  given  to  each 
soldier  about  thirty  (30)  cents,  a  service  for  which  he  now 
pays  $5.  Thus,  on  this  estimate,  the  cost  of  1,000  pension 
papers  would  be  $5,000  monthly,  while  the  cost  of  working 
our  Agency  will  be  about  $250. 

Y. 

“ Through  Tickets  ” — Arrangements  have  been  nearly 
completed  by  which  through  tickets  will  be  furnished  to  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  at  reduced  rates  of  fare.  The  following 
Circular  was  submitted  to  the  Presidents  of  four  of  the  most 
important  Railroad  Companies,  and  by  them  approved  ;  and 
the  General  Ticket  Agents  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti¬ 
more  Railroad,  have  been  appointed  to  correspond  with  other 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies  and  complete  the  working 
plan.  Government  is  now  building  us  a  suitable  office  for  the 
above  purpose. 

The  money  thus  saved  to  soldiers  in  Washington  alone 
will  be  very  great ;  the  cost  to  the  Commission  almost  noth  in  g ; 
except  to  see  that  the  benefits  when  offered  are  understood 
by  the  soldiers.  Steps  will  at  once  be  used  to  secure  these 
tickets  to  soldiers  at  all  the  railroad  stations  in  all  the 
principal  cities  where  they  are  likely  to  be  needed,  extending 
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to  the  most  western  wing  of  the  army,  wherever  there  are 
railroads  and  steamboats. 

Circular. 

Sanitary  Commission,  Central  Office,  244  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1 6th,  1863. 

It  is  desired  to  have  at  Washington  a  ticket  office  where 
11  through  tickets’ ’  over  the  various  railroad  and  steamboat 
routes  can  be  furnished  to  discharged  and  furloughed  soldiers, 
at  Government  rates. 

Great  inconvenience  and  often  serious  suffering  to  sick 
soldiers  result  from  the  present  arrangement.  These  men 
are  obliged  to  purchase  their  tickets  at  different  points  along 
the  road,  thereby  frequently  losing  the  through  train  on  which 
they  leave  Washington,  and  being  weak  and  strangers,  they 
are  worried  and  delayed.  Moreover,  being  obliged  to  take 
out  their  money  at  different  railroad  stations,  they  are  thereby 
exposed  to  the  eye  and  hand  of  men  who  are  constantly  lying 
in  wait  for  discharged  soldiers,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  rob 
them.  Not  a  day  passes  but  soldies  are  robbed  at  stations, 
or  in  the  cars,  or  in  the  cities  where  they  are  thus  delayed 
waiting  for  the  next  train.  Therefore,  it  seems  eminently 
desirable  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  a  ticket  agent 
(capable,  experienced,  and  honorable)  can  have  an  office, 
(which  will  be  provided  with  all  facilities,  free  of  rent,  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  near  the  Paymaster’s  Office,)  where 
through  tickets  over  all  the  routes  can  be  bought  at  reduced 
and  uniform  rates  of  fare. 

Where  there  are  rival  routes,  it  may  be  so  arranged  that 
the  soldier  himself,  shall  decide  which  route  he  will  take 
without  any  influence  being  used  to  persuade  him  to  select 
one  rather  than  another.  In  cases  where  soldiers  have  no 
preference,  an  equal  division  of  tickets  can  be  made  over 
these  rival  routes.  Thus  with  an  office  which  will  probably 
be  established,  also  near  the  Paymaster’s,  for  collecting 
pensions  without  charge,  the  soldier  can  be  prepared  to  leave 
the  city  at  once,  and  not  take  out  his  money  again  until  he 
reaches  his  home,  and  thereby  avoid  great  exposure  and 
annoying  trouble. 
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Over  two  hundred  (200)  soldiers  daily  are  discharged  at 
Washington.  The  aggregate  suffering  which  would  he  daily 
saved  to  them  by  the  arrangement  proposed,  would  be  great. 

It  will  be  desirable,  after  this  system  of  through  tickets  is 
perfected,  to  extend  its  benefits  to  discharged  soldiers  leaving 
any  of  our  principal  cities. 

The  co-operation  of  presidents  of  railroad  and  steamboat 
routes,  is  earnestly  desired. 

FRED’K  N.  KNAPf>, 
Special  Relief  Agent  San.  Com. 

FRED.  LAW  OLMSTED, 

General  Secretary  San.  Com. 

VI. 

Safeguards  to  Soldiers,  and  Relief  Stations. — In  order  to 
guard  the  soldiers  against  falling  into  the  hands  of  sharks, 
and  to  inform  them  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Commission,  large  hand  bills  (of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy)  have  been  posted  in  all  the  hospitals  in  this  vicinity. 

“  Discharged  Soldiers  can  obtain  all  needed  information 
and  assistance  in  regard  to  their  papers,  at  office  of  Sanitary 
Commission,  244  F  Street;  also  a  Resting  Place  and  Food, 
Without  Charge,  at  the  Lodge  (No.  3)  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  No.  210  F  Street.” 

Tickets  directing  the  bearer  to  the  Relief  Agency  of  the 
Commission,  or  to  some  one  of  the  Lodges,  have  been 
printed,  and  placed  for  distribution  in  the  hands  of  surgeons 
on  the  front,  and  those  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  agents  and  inspectors  who  are  with  the 
various  divisions  of  the  army,  or  at  relief  stations,  (as  at 
Aquia  Creek,  and  at  Convalescent  Camp.)  When  a  soldier 
is  discharged,  and  is  leaving  for  Washington,  one  of  these 
tickets  is  given  to  him,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  a  friend  to 
go  to. 

A  Lodge  has  been  established  at  Aquia  Creek,  (a  suitable 
building  for  the  purpose,  put  up  by  the  kindness  and  by  the 
order  of  Captain  Hall,  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,) 
where  from  25  to  35  invalid  soldiers  are  cared  for  each  night. 
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Some  nights  there  have  been  as  many  as  80  or  90  taken  in 
there.  These  are  usually  men  waiting  for  a  boat  the  next 
morning  to  convey  them  to  Washington.  This  Lodge  serves 
the  same  purpose  relative  to  the  Soldiers’  Rest — an  excellent 
building — at  Aquia  Creek,  which  the  “Home”  or  the  Lodge 
in  Washington  does  to  the  Soldiers’  Rest  here:  that  is,  it 
secures  additional  comfort  and  care  to  those  who  are  too  sick 
to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  provision  which  is  made  for  soldiers 
in  transitu. 

So,  likewise,  at  Convalescent  Camp  there  is  an  agency  of 
the  Special  Relief.  A  person  is  established  there  who  has 
constantly  on  hand,  in  a  store-house,  all  articles  of  clothing 
and  comfort  for  distribution.  And  the  soldiers  from  all  the 
divisions  of  this  camp  of  five  thousand  men  are  sent  to  this 
agent  of  the  Commission  by  the  surgeons,  with  printed 
tickets,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  for  the  purpose, 
stating  what  articles  the  bearers  need.  This  agent,  who 
visits  in  person  all  parts  of  the  camp,  is  generelly  informed 
of  existing  necessities;  this,  besides  furnishing  actual  care 
to  many  sick  men  in  hospital  tents  immediately  connected 
with  the  store-house  there. 

We  are  also  about  establishing  a  Relief  Station  at  Sixth 
street  wharf  in  order  to  look  after  the  invalid  soldiers  as  they 
arrive,  at  all  hours,  by  boats  from  Aquia  Creek  or  from  other 
stations.  They  are  feeble,  and  strangers,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  Paymaster’s  Office,  which  they  seek;  they  will 
always  find  some  one  on  the  wharf  to  look  after  them,  and 
at  this  station  food  and  shelter  until  they  can  be  taken  to  the 
other  part  of  the  city,  or  to  hospitals.  The  building  for  this 
use  will  be  finished  in  a  few  days,  and  I  am  confident  that 
much  relief  will  be  here  given. 

Among  additional  means  of  relief,  is  also  to  be  mentioned 
two  new  buildings  which  have  been  commenced  as  part  of 
the  “Home,”  on  North  Capitol  street,  near  the  railroad 
station.  Our  present  buildings  were  constantly  so  crowded 
that  enlarged  accommodations  became  necessary.  One  of  the 
new  buildings  is  about  30  feet  by  50,  with  abundance  of  light 
and  of  air,  to  be  used  as  a  sick  room,  where  some  15  or  20 
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of  the  men  needing  most  care  can  be  placed  without  being 
crowded,  or  exposed  to  noise.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of  discharged  men  who  were 
in  such  an  enfeebled  state  that,  after  obtaining  their  final 
papers  and  their  pay,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  beds 
for  some  days  before  they  could  venture  to  start  upon  their 
journey  home.  In  this  new  building  we  shall  specially  care 
for  such  men.  The  Commission  is  putting  this  up.  At 
the  same  time,  Captain  Camp,  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department,  who  always  kindly  co-operates  with  our  work, 
is  building  for  our  use  a  sleeping  room  24  feet  by  76,  to  he 
fitted  with  berths  at  the  sides  and  through  the  middle, 
where  we  shall  furnish  comfortable  beds  to  men  needing 
warmth  and  care,  hut  not  so  seriously  sick. 

The  office  of  Major  Yard,  successor  to  Major  Pomeroy,  where 
discharged  soldiers  are  paid  off,  has  been  removed  from  F  st. 
to  H  st.,  between  13th  and  14th  sts.  In  accordance  with  our 
request,  Col.  Pucker,  Quartermaster,  who  is  found  ready 
always  to  render  real  service  to  the  soldiers,  has  put  up  there 
for  our  use  a  building  22  feet  by  90,  which  will  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  was  the  Lodge  in  F  street.  It  contains 
a  sitting  room  and  beds  for  fifty,  a  dining  room  where  a 
hundred  can  be  seated  at  a  time,  a  kitchen,  and  a  baggage 
room.  Here  all  the  men  who  are  gathered  daily  from  the 
various  regimental  and  general  hospitals  with  their  discharge 
papers  are  fed  and  cared  for,  and  those  who  are  very  weak  or 
who  are  obliged  to  remain  over  night  can  find  a  comfortable 
bed  in  a  warm  room.  He  has  also  put  up,  at  our  request, 
another  building  16  feet  by  50  for  the  three  (3)  offices  :  one 
for  u  Special  Belief, ”  (so  as  to  save  the  men  the  necessity  of 
coming  down  to  the  Central  Office,  thereby  also  relieving 
the  Central  Office  of  a  crowd ;)  another  for  the  sale  of  Railroad 
Tickets  by  a  Railroad  Agent ;  another  for  the  Pension  Agency. 

These  buildings  are  within  the  grounds  of  the  Paymaster’s 
Office,  and  a  strong  detail  of  guard  has  been  furnished  by 
the  Provost  Marshal  to  exclude  from  this  point  all  suspicious 
hangers  on. 
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The  current  expense  of  maintaining  the  whole  department 
of  “  Special  Relief”  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,600  per  month,  or 
$53  per  diem. 

This  monthly  expense  of  $1,600  is  divided  thus: 

Pay  of  Relief  Agents,  of  Superin-  >  Monthly . |440 

tendents,  and  Surgeon,  ) 

Pay  of  working  men  and  women .  325 

Supplies  purchased .  470 

Transportation  of  sick .  210 

Incidentals .  45 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  additions .  75 

Wood,  coal,  &c .  40 

$1,600 


Some  weeks  since  $250  were  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  to  their  homes  men  who  had  not  money 
enough  to  carry  them  there  ;  we  were  also  allowed  to  use 
part  of  it  to  send  to  their  homes  female  nurses  who  found 
themselves  sick  and  without  means.  We  call  this  the  “  Ware 
Fund.”  It  has  now  all  been  used,  and  the  detailed  record 
of  the  relief  it  has  given  tells  of  many  grateful  hearts.  And 
to-day  we  have  received  one  thousand  dollars  for  this 
same  purpose  from  friends  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  were 
informed  of  the  good  which  might  be  thus  done,  and  the 
suffering  and  anxiety  which  might  be  thus  relieved.  I 
specify  these  gifts  because  they  are  given  for  a  specified 
purpose,  for  which  we  can  hardly  use  legitimately  the  funds 
given  to  the  treasury  of  the  Commission  for  general  relief  of 
the  soldier,  inasmuch  as  this  is  helping  the  men  after  they 
are  discharged  from  the  service. 


Special  Relief  Department  of  Sanitary  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“The  Home,”  or  Lodge  No.  1,  374  N.  Capitol  st.,  second 
house  from  rear  of  Railroad  Station,  towards  the  Capitol. 
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Lodge  No.  2,  17th  street,  between  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  H  street. 

Lodge  No.  3,  210  F  street,  between  14th  and  15th  streets. 
Lodge  No.  4,  389  H  street,  between  13th  and  14th  streets. 
Pension  Office,  389  H  street,  between  13th  and  14th  streets. 
Lodge  No.  5,  6th  street,  corner  of  M,  near  6th  street  wharf. 


Special  Relief  Agent ,  Frederick  N.  Knapp,  244  F  street. 

c  J.  B.  Abbott, 

Assistants,  <  T.  B.  Peck, 

(  0.  C.  Bullard. 


Pension  Director ,  William  F.  Bascom. 

Medical  Examiner  for  Pensions ,  T.  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 


“  The  Home.” 

Surgeon  in  Charge ,  T.  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Superintendent ,  J.  B.  Clark. 


